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PREFACE. 


Mamt  years  ago,  wliile  barely  in  my  "  teens,"  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  fall  in  with  Waterton's  Wanderings,  then 
newly  placed  in  the  school  library.  The  book  fascinated 
me.  Week  after  week  I  took  it  out  of  the  library^  and 
really  think  that  I  could  have  repeated  it  verbatim  from 
beginning  to  end.  It  was  a  glimpse  into  an  unknown 
world,  where  I  longed  to  follow  the  Wanderer,  little 
thinking  'tliat  I  jhould  ever  have  the  privilege  of  visitinr* 
him  in  his  wonderful  Yorkshire  home.  I  looked  upon 
Waterton  much  as  the  pagans  of  old  regarded  their 
demi-gods,  and  not  even  Sinbad  the  Sailor  was  so  in- 
teresting a  personage  to  me  as  Waterton  the  Wanderer. 

But  there  was  one  drawback  to  the  full  enjoyment 
and  comprehension  of  the  book.  It  mentioned  all  kinds 
of  animals,  birds,  and  trees,  and  I  did  not  know  what 
they  were,  nor  was  there  any  one  who  could  tell  me.  I 
did  not  know  what  a  Salempenta  was,  except  that  it 
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WM  ||Ood  to  eat  It  might  bo  a  monkey,  a  fiih,  or  « 
fruit  Neither  could  I  identify  the  Couanaoouohi, 
lAbarri,  Camoudi,  Duraquara,  Houtou,  or  Karabimiti» 
eioept  that  the  three  Arst  were  makes  and  the  three  lait 
were  birds. 

It  was  certainly  pleasant  to  learn  that  the  traveller 
in  Ouiana  would  bo  awakened  by  the  crowing  of  the 
Hannaquoi,  but  there  was  no  one  who  could  tell  roe 
what  kind  of  a  bird  the  Hanuaquoi  might  bu.  Then, 
as  to  trees,  I  did  not  know  tho  Siloabali,  or  the  Wallaba, 
or  even  the  Purple- heart,  nor  how  the  last  moutioned 
tree  could  be  made  into  a  Woodskin.  I  wanted  a  guide 
to  the  Wanderings,  and  such  a  guide  I  have  attempted 
to  supply  in  the  "Explanatory  Index.**  I  believe  that 
there  is  not  a  single  living  oreaturo  or  tree  mentioned 
by  Waterton  concerning  which  more  or  less  information 
oannot  be  found  in  this  Index. 

Tlie  Wai^ierinja  1  have  loft  untouched  as  Waterton 
wrote  them,  not  adding  or  altering  or  cancelling  a 
syllable.  They  constitute,  so  to  speak,  the  central 
brilliant  of  a  ring,  round  which  are  arranged  jewels 
of  inferior  value,  so  as  to  set  off  the  beauty  of  the 
principal  gem. 

The  plan  of  arrangement  is  as  follows:  First  comes 
a  short  biography  of  Waterton  as  the  Wanderer,  and 
then  a  memoir  of  Waterton  at  home.  Next  come  the 
Wanderings,  exactly  as  he  wrote  them.  Then  there  is 
au  Explanatory  Index,  and  lastly  a  few  remarks  on  the 
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lystem  of  Taxidermy  which  he  created,  and  in  whfeh 
he  gave  me  personal  inatruotion. 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  recording  my  obligatione  to 
Edmund  Waterton,  Esq.,  who  kindly  permitted  access 
to  the  old  family  records,  which  he  is  now  arranging 
for  publication.  Also  to  A.  R.  Wallace,  Esq.,  and  Dr. 
r.  L  Sclater,  Secretary  of  the  Zoological  Society,  for  ih« 
assistance  which  they  rendered  in  identifying  several 
of  the  birds;  and  to  J.  Britten,  Esq.,  of  the  British 
Museum,  for  the  great  pains  which  he  took  in  ascer- 
taining the  names  of  some  of  the  Ouianan  trees,  with- 
out which  names  the  work  would  have  been  imperfeet. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION 


I  OFFER  this  book  of  Wanderings  with  a  hesitating 
hand.  It  has  little  merit,  and  must  make  its  way  through 
the  world  as  well  as  it  can.  It  will  receive  many  a  jostle 
as  it  goes  along,  and  perhaps  is  destined  to  add  one  more 
to  the  number  of  slain,  in  the  field  of  modem  criticism. 
But  if  it  fall,  it  may  still,  in  death,  be  useful  to  me ;  for, 
should  some  accidental  rover  take  it  up,  and,  in  turning 
over  its  pages,  imbibe  the  idea  of  going  out  to  explore 
Ouiana,  in  order  to  give  the  world  an  enlarged  descrip- 
tion of  that  noble  country,  I  shall  say,  "  fortero  ad  fortia 
misi,"  and  demand  the  armour ;  that  is,  I  shall  lay  claim 
to  a  certain  portion  of  the  honours  he  will  receive,  upon 
the  plea,  that  I  was  the  first  mover  of  his  discoveries; 
for,  as  Ulysses  sent  Achilles  to  Troy,  so  I  sent  him  to 
Guiana.  I  intended  to  have  written  much  more  at 
length;  but  days,  and  months,  and  years,  have  passed 
away,  and  nothing  has  been  done.  Thinking  it  very 
probable  that  I  shall  never  have  patience  enough  to  sit 
down  and  write  a  full  account  of  all  I  saw  and  examined 
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ia  those  remote  wilds,  1  give  up  the  inteutioa  of  doing 
so,  and  send  forth  this  account  of  my  Wanderings,  just 
as  it  was  written  at  the  time. 

If  critics  are  displeased  with  it  in  its  present  form,  I 
beg  to  observe,  that  it  is  not  totally  devoid  of  interest, 
and  that  it  contains  something  useful.  Several  of  the 
unfortunate  gentlemen  who  went  out  to  explore  the 
Congo,  were  thankful  for  the  instructions  they  found  in 
it ;  and  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  on  sending  back  the  journal, 
said  in  his  letter,  "  I  return  your  journal,  with  abundant 
thanks  for  the  very  instructive  lesson  you  have  favoured 
us  with  this  morning,  which  for  excelled,  in  real  utility, 
everything  I  have  hitherto  seen."  And  in  another  letter 
he  says,  "  I  hear  with  particular  pleasure  your  intention 
of  resuming  your  interesting  travels,  to  which  natural 
history  has  already  been  so  much  indebted."  And  again 
"  I  am  sorry  you  did  not  deposit  some  part  of  your  last 
harvest  of  birds  in  the  British  Museum,  that  your  name 
might  become  familiar  to  naturalists,  and  your  unrivalled 
skill  in  preserving  birds  be  made  known  to  the  public.'* 
And  again,  "You  certainly  have  talents  to  set  forth  a 
book,  which  will  improve  and  extend  materially  the 
bounds  of  natural  science." 

Sir  Joseph  never  read  the  third  adventure.  Whilst 
I  was  engaged  in  it,  death  robbed  England  of  one  of  her 
most  valuable  subjects.  And  deprived  the  lioyal  Society 
of  its  brightest  ornament. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Autobiography  of  Wuterton. — Deaoent  from  Sir  Thomas  More. — Twenty- 
seventh  Lord  of  Walton,  and  sixteenth  in  descent  firom  John  Waterton. 
— Religions  faith  of  the  family. — Persecntions  of  Roman  Catholics  and 
confiscation  of  the  estates. — Double  taxes  and  fines. — Birth  and  early 
life. — Escapades  atTudhoe. — The  cow  and  the  washing- tub. — Removid 
to  Stony  hurst. — Birds'-nesting,  a  chase  and  a  pigstye. — Good  adyice 
from  one  of  the  fathers.— Parting  with  Stonyhurat. — First  voyage  to 
Cadiz.— The  apes  at  Gibraltar. — Habits  of  the  animals. — Stay  in 
Malaga. — Acquirement  of  Spanish. — Projected  visit  to  Malta. — Advent 
of  the  plague. — Seized  with  the  disease  and  recovery. — Closing  of  the 
ports. — A  hazardous  and  carefully-planned  escape. — Preparations  on 
board  ship. — The  opportunity  seized. — Escape  successful. — Death  of 
an  uncle. — Discovery  of  an  old  friend. — Failing  health. — Voyage  to 
Demerara. — Death  of  his  father  and  succession  to  the  family  estates. 

In  the  introductory  prefaces  to  Waterton'a  WandertTiga, 
the  author  has  afforded  but  little  account  of  himself,  but 
in  the  volumes  of  his  Assays,  and  some  of  his  Letters, 
he  has  fortunately  given  a  sufficiency  of  information  to 
furnish  a  tolerably  unbroken  biography  from  his  birth  to 
his  death.  His  was  a  very  long  life,  and  as  he  considered 
that  life  as  a  sacred  trust,  he  never  wasted  an  hour  of  it. 


Waterton  was  the  representative  of  one  of  the  most 
ancient  English  families,  and  was  justly  proud  of  his 
*  B 
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descent  from  Sir  Thomas  More.  A  clock  which  had  be- 
longed to  that  great  ancestor  is  still  in  existence,  and 
occupied  a  place  of  honour  on  the  upper  landing  of  the 
central  staircase  of  Walton  Hall.  It  is  but  a  little 
clock,  and  has  only  a  single  hand,  but  it  keeps  time  as 
well  as  ever,  and  the  sound  of  its  bell  is  so  clear,  that  it 
can  be  heard  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  house. 
He  mentions  in  his  own  quaint  way,  that  if  his  ancestors 
had  been  as  careful  of  their  family  records  as  Arabs  are 
of  the  pedigrises  of  their  horses,  he  might  have  been  able 
to  trace  his  descent  up  to  Adam  and  Eve. 

The  following  account  of  the  Waterton  family  is  taken 
from  the  IllMstrated  London  News  of  June  17,  1865,  and 
has  been  revised  by  a  member  of  the  house. 

"The  good  and  amiable  old  Lord  of  Walton,  Charles 
Waterton,  better  known  for  miles  around  his  ancestral 
domain  as  "  the  squire,"  was  the  representative  of  one 
of  our  most  ancient  untitled  aristocratic  families,  and,  what 
is  more  deserving  of  record  in  these  days,  in  the  male 
line. 

"  His  ancestor,  Beiner,  the  son  of  Norman  of  Normandy, 
who  became  Lord  of  Waterton  in  1159,  was  of  Saxon 
origin.  The  Watertons  of  Waterton  became  extinct  in 
the  male  line  in  the  fifteenth  century,  when  their  vast 
possessions  passed  away,  through  Cecilia,  wife  of  Lord 
Welles  and  heiress  of  her  brother,  Sir  Robert  Waterton, 
to  her  four  daughters  and  co-heiresses,  who  married, 
respectively,  Eobert,  Lord  Willoughby  de  Eresby,  Sir 
Thomas  Dymoke,  Thomas  Laurence,  Esq.,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Delaware. 

"  Sir  John  Waterton  was  high  sheriff  of  Lincoln  in  1401, 
and  master  of  the  horse  to  Henry  V.  at  Agincourt.  Sir 
Robert,  his  brother,  whose  wife  was  a  lady  of  the  garter, 
was  governor  of  Pontefract  Castle  while  Richard  II.  was 
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confined  there :  he  had  been  master  of  the  horse  to  Honry 
IV.  Sir  Hugh,  another  brother,  held  high  ofUoes  of  state. 
Charles  Waterton,  in  whom  the  representation  of  his 
ancient  house  was  vested,  was  descended  from  Kichard, 
second  son  of  William  Waterton,  Lord  of  Waterton,  who 
died  in  1255.  In  1435  John  Waterton  married  the 
heiress  of  Sir  William  Ashenhull,  and  became  Lord  of 
Walton  and  Cawthorne,  jv/re  uxoria, 

"  Walton  formed  part  of  the  Honour  of  Pontefract,  of 
which  Ashenhold,  a  Saxon  thane,  was  the  Lord,  and  which 
was  held  by  his  son  Ailric,  in  the  reign  of  S.  Edward 
the  Confessor.  At  the  Conquest  it  was  given  by  William 
the  Norman  to  one  of  his  followers,  Ilbert  de  Lacy,  who 
granted  it  back  again  to  Ailric,  father  of  Suein.  Adam, 
the  son  of  Suein,  Lord  of  Brierley,  Cawthorne,  and  Walton, 
was  the  founder  of  the  priory  of  Monk  Bretton,  and  left 
two  daughters  and  co-heiresses,  Amabil  and  Matilda.  The 
former  had  Walton  and  Cawthorne,  and  became  the  wife  of 
William  de  Nevile.  They  had  one  daughter  and  heiress, 
who  married  Thomas,  the  son  of  Philip  de  Burgh.  Walton 
and  Cawthorne  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  De 
Burghs  for  seven  generations,  and  then  passed  with  the 
co-heiress  of  Sir  John  de  Burgh  to  Sir  William  Ashenhull, 
whose  heiress  conveyed  it  to  John  Waterton  in  1435. 

"Thus  Mr.  Waterton  was  twenty-seventh  Lord  of 
Walton,  and  sixteenth  from  John  Waterton,  who  acquired 
that  lordship.  There  was  a  grant  of  free  warren  at  Walton 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  L,  and  a  license  to  crenellate  in 
1333.  Without  reference  to  the  numerous  distinguished 
alliances  of  his  ancestors,  it  may  be  interesting  to  state 
that  Mr.  Waterton,  through  distinct  sources,  traced  his 
descent  several  times  over  from  S.  Matilda,  Queen  of 
Germany ;  S.  Margaret  of  Scotland,  S.  Humbert  of  Savoy, 
S.  Louis  of  France,  S.  Ferdinand  of  Castile,  and  Wladimir 
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the  Great,  called  S.  Wladimir  of  Russia,  and  Anne,  called 
S.  Anne  of  Kussia.  Through  his  grandmother  he  was 
uinth  in  descent  f^m  Sir  Thomas  I^o'^" 

The  Watertons  fared  but  badly  in  the  stormy  times  of 
the  KefOi'mation,  and,  preferring  conscience  to  property, 
they  retained  their  ancient  faith,  but  lost  heavily  in  this 
world's  goods.  The  many  coercive  acts  against  the  Roman 
Catholics  naturally  had  their  effect,  not  only  on  those 
who  actually  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  but 
upon  their  successors.  A  Roman  Catholic  could  not  sit  in 
parliament,  he  could  not  hold  a  commission  in  the  army, 
he  could  not  be  a  justice  of  the  peace,  he  had  to  pay 
double  land-tax,  and  to  think  himself  fortunate  if  he  had 
any  land  left  on  which  taxes  could  be  demanded.  He  was 
not  allowed  to  keep  a  horse  worth  more  than  five  pounds, 
and,  more  irritating  than  all,  he  had  either  to  attend  the 
parish  church  or  to  pay  twenty  pounds  for  every  month  of 
absence.  In  fact,  a  Roman  Catholic  was  looked  upon  and 
treated  as  a  wholly  inferior  being,  and  held  much  the  same 
relative  position  to  his  persecutors  as  Jews  held  towards 
the  Normans  and  liaxons  in  the  times  of  the  Crusades. 

Within  the  memory  of  many  now  living,  the  worst  of 
the  oppressive  acts  have  been  repealed,  and  Roman  Catholics 
are  now  as  free  to  follow  their  own  form  of  worship  as 
before  the  days  of  Henry  VIII.  They  have  seats  in 
parliament  and  on  the  bench,  they  hold  commissions  both 
in  the  army  and  navy,  and  all  the  petty  but  galling  inter- 
ferences with  the  details  of  their  private  life  have  been 
abolished. 

Still,  Waterton  was,  during  some  of  his  best  years,  a 
personal  sufferer  from  these  acts,  and  they  rankled  too 
deeply  in  his  mind  to  be  forgotten.  Hence,  the  repeated 
and  mostly  irrelevant  allusions  in  his  writings  to  Martin 
Luther,  Henry  VIII.,  Queen  Bess,  Archbishop  Cranmer, 
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Oliver  Cromwell,  Charles  Stuart, "  Dutch  William  "  (mostly 
associated  with  the  "  Hanoverian  "  rat  hikI  the  national 
debt),  and  other  personages  celebrated  in  history. 

Deeply  as  he  felt  the  indignities  to  which  he  and  his 
family  and  oo- religionists  had  been  subjected,  and  fre- 
quently as  he  referred  to  them,  both  in  writing  and  con- 
versation, he  never  used  a  worne  weapon  than  irony,  and 
even  that  was  tempered  by  an  underlying  current  of 
humour.  He  bad  felt  the  wounds,  but  he  could  jest  at 
the  scars. 

On  principle  he  refused  to  qualify  an  Deputy-Lieu- 
tenant and  magistrate,  because  he  had  been  debarred  from 
doing  so  previously  to  the  Emancipation  Act.  His  son, 
however,  serves  both  offices. 


Bom  in  1782,  he  spent  his  childish  years  in  the  old 
mansion  and  grounds  of  the  family,  and  at  a  very  early  age 
displayed  those  powers  of  observation,  love  of  nature  and 
enterprise,  which  enabled  him  to  earn  a  place  among  the 
first  order  of  practical  naturalists  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

At  ten  years  of  age  he  was  placed  under  the  Rev.  A. 
Strong's  care,  in  a  school  just  founded  at  Tudhoe,  a  village 
near  Durham.  From  Waterton's  reminiscences,  his  in- 
structor seems  to  have  inclined  to  the  severe  order  of  dis- 
cipline, and  to  have  been  rather  liberal  of  the  birch,  of 
which  instrument  Waterton  had  his  full  share.  His 
account  of  storming  the  larder  for  the  support  of  hungry 
inmates;  of  the  anxious  glances  which  he  cast  in  the 
morning  to  judge  by  the  master's  wig  of  the  state  of  his 
temper ;  and  of  being  captured  in  the  very  act  of  getting 
through  a  barred  window,  is  exceedingly  humorous. 

He  also  relates  two  anecdotes,  both  telling  against  him- 
self, and  both  prospective,  as  it  were,  of  the  celebrated 
fact  of  riding  on  the  back  of  a  cayman  and  of  his  ship- 
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wreck.  He  was  "  ilHml "  by  his  comradet  to  get  on  the 
biiok  of  A  cow,  which  he  did,  but  leM  fortunate  than  in 
his  cayman  adventure,  woa  ignoniiniously  thrown  over 
her  horns.  He  also  took  it  into  his  head  to  get  into  ft 
washing-tub,  and  take  a  cruise  in  the  horse-pond ;  but  lost 
his  lialance  at  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  master,  and 
was  overturned  into  the  muddy  water. 

The  whole  of  the  account  of  his  Tudhoe  school  ex- 
periences is  given  in  a  collected  volume  of  his  Euayt  and 
Letiert  (F.  Wame  &  Co.),  edited  by  Mr.  N  Moore,  who 
had  the  sad  privilege  of  being  with  him  when  he  met  with 
liis  fatal  accident,  and  by  his  sofa  when  he  died,  about 
thirty-eight  hours  afterwards. 

Tudhue  then  being  only  a  preliminary  school,  though  it 
has  siiiue  developed  into  Ushaw  College,  Waterton  was  re- 
moved at  fourteen  years  of  age  to  Stonyhurst,  where  he 
was  one  of  the  first  pupils.  This  establishment,  then  a 
comparatively  small  one,  was  conducted  by  the  English 
Jesuits  who  had  been  driven  from  their  home  at  LitSge. 
Of  them  Waterton  always  spoke  with  reverence  and 
affection,  and  his  life  at  Stonyhurst  was  a  singularly 
happy  one. 

At  first,  his  ingrained  propensity  for  enterprise  led  him 
into  trouble,  and  one  adventure  is  too  good  not  to  be 
narrated  in  his  own  words.  His  account  of  it  is  another 
example  of  the  way  in  which  he  enjoyed  telling  an 
anecdote  against  himself. 

"  At  Stonyhurst  there  are  boundaries  marked  out  to  the 
students,  which  they  are  not  allowed  to  pass ;  and  there 
are  prefects  always  pacing  to  and  fro  within  the  lines  to 
prevent  any  unlucky  boy  from  straying  on  the  other  side 
of  them. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  vigilance  of  the  lynx-eyed  guar- 
dians, I  would  now  and  then  manage  to  escape,  and  would 
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bolt  into  i  very  extontivo  lahyrifith  of  yew  tMd  boUy 
treet  oloie  at  hand.  It  wai  the  chosen  p\hce  for  animated 
nature.  Birds,  in  particular,  used  to  frequent  the  spacious 
enclosure,  both  to  obtain  food  and  enjoy  security.  Mduy 
a  time  have  I  hunted  the  foumart  and  the  squirrel.  I 
once  took  a  cut  throu^^h  it  to  a  neiKhbouring  wood, 
where  I  knew  of  a  carrion-crow's  nest.  The  prefect  missed 
me ;  and  judging  that  I  had  gone  into  the  labyrinth,  he 
gave  chase  without  loss  of  time.  After  eluding  him  in 
cover  foi  nearly  half  an  hour,  being  hard  pressed,  I  took 
away  down  a  hedgerow. 

"  Here  (as  I  learned  afterwards)  ho  got  a  distant  sight 
of  me  \  but  it  was  not  sufficiently  distinct  for  him  to  know 
to  a  certainty  that  I  was  the  fugitive.  I  luckily  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  outbuildings  which  abutted  on  the  college, 
and  lay  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  place  where 
I  had  first  started.  I  had  just  time  to  enter  the  postern 
gate  of  a  pigsty,  when,  most  opportunely,  I  found  old  Joe 
liowren,  the  brewer,  bringing  straw  into  the  sty.  He  was 
more  attached  to  me  than  to  any  other  boy,  for  I  had 
known  him  when  I  was  at  school  in  the  North,  and  had 
made  him  a  present  of  a  very  fine  terrier. 

" '  I've  just  saved  myself,  Joe,'  said  I ;  *  cover  me  up 
with  litter.' 

"He  had  hardly  complied  with  my  request,  when  in 
bounced  the  prefect  by  the  same  gate  through  which  I  had 
entered. 

" '  Have  you  seen  Charles  Waterton  ? '  said  he,  quite  out 
of  breath. 

"My  trusty  guardian  answered,  in  a  tone  of  voice 
which  would  have  deceived  anybody,  *  Sir,  I  have  not 
spoken  a  word  to  Charles  Waterton  these  three  days,  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge.* 

"  Upon  this,  the  prefect,  having  lost  all  scent  of  m^ 
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gave  up  the  pursuit,  and  went  his  way.  When  he  had 
disappeared,  I  stole  out  of  cover,  as  strongly  perfumed  as 
was  old  Falstaff  when  they  had  turned  him  out  of  th(3 
buck  basket. 

"  Once  I  had  gone  into  the  labyrinth  to  look  inco  a 
magpie's  nest,  which  was  in  a  high  hollow  tree;  and 
hearing  the  sound  of  voices  near,  I  managed  to  get  a 
resting-place  in  the  tree  just  over  the  nest,  and  there  I 
squatted,  waiting  the  event.  Immediately  the  President, 
two  other  Jesuits,  and  the  present  Mr.  Salvin  of  Croxdale 
Hall,  passed  close  under  the  tree  without  perceiving  me. 

"  The  good  fathers  were  awar<i  of  my  predominant  pro- 
pensity. Though  it  was  innocent  in  itself,  nevertheless  it 
was  productive  of  harm  in  its  consequences,  by  causing 
me  to  break  the  college  rules,  and  thus  to  give  a  bad 
example  to  the  community  at  large.  Wherefore,  with  a 
magnanimity,  and  excellent  exercise  of  judgment,  which 
are  only  the  province  of  those  who  have  acquired  a  con- 
summate knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  who  know  how 
to  turn  to  advantage  the  extraordinary  dispositions  of  those 
intrusted  to  their  care,  they  sagaciously  managed  matters 
in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  me  to  ride  my  hobby  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  still,  at  the  same  time,  to  pravent  me 
from  giving  a  bad  example. 

"  As  -the  establishment  was  very  lai^e,  and  as  it  con- 
tained an  abundance  of  prey,  the  Hanoverian  rat,  which 
fattens  so  well  on  English  food,  and  which  always  con- 
trives to  thrust  its  nose  into  every  man's  house  when  there 
is  anything  to  be  got,  swarmed  throughout  the  vast  extent 
of  this  antiquated  mansion.  The  ability  which  I  showed 
in  curtailing  the  career  of  this  voracious  intruder  did  not 
fail  to  bring  me  into  considerable  notice.  The  cook,  the 
baker,  the  gardener,  and  my  friend  old  Bowren,  could  all 
bear  testimony  to  my  progress  in  this  line.    By  a  mutual 
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understanding  I  was  made  rat-catcher  to  the  establishment, 
and  also  fox>taker,  foumart-killer,  and  crossbow-charger  at 
the  time  when  the  young  rooks  were  fledged.  Moreover, 
I  fulfilled  the  duties  of  organ-blower  and  football-maker 
with  entire  satisfaction  to  the  public. 

*'  I  was  now  at  the  height  of  my  ambition.  I  followed 
up  my  calling  with  great  success.  The  vermin  disap- 
peared by  the  dozen ;  the  books  were  moderately  well 
thumbed ;  and,  according  to  my  notion  of  things,  all  went 
on  perfectly  right' 

One  of  those  wise  teachers  did  him  an  inestimable  ser- 
vice. He  called  the  lad  into  his  room,  told  him  that  his 
roving  disposition  would  carry  him  into  distant  countries, 
and  asked  him  to  promise  that  from  that  time  he  would  not 
touch  either  wine  or  spirits.  Waterton  gave  the  promise, 
and  kept  it  to  the  hour  of  his  death,  more  than  sixty  years 
afterwards.  Once,  when  returning  from  one  of  his  foreign 
expeditions,  he  took  a  glass  of  beer  at  dinner,  but,  finding 
the  taste,  from  long  disuse,  unpleasantly  bitter,  he  put 
down  the  glass  and  never  touched  beer  again. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  left  Stonyhurst  with  much 
regret,  and  after  a  year  spent  at  Walton  Hall  amid  the 
pleasures  of  the  field,  he  started  on  the  first  of  his  jour- 
neys abroad.  It  was  during  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  and 
Spain  was  chosen  as  the  country  which  he  should  visit. 
After  staying  a  short  time  at  Cadiz,  he  sailed  for  Malaga, 
and  had  the  good  fortune  to  visit  Gibraltar  just  in  time 
to  see  the  celebrated  apes. 

Gibraltar  was  the  last  place  in  Europe  where  apes  lived 
wild.  How  they  got  there  no  one  knows,  but  Waterton 
suggests  in  one  of  his  Essays  that  they  belonged  originally 
to  Africq,, 

"  Let  us  imagine  that,  in  times  long  gone  by,  the  pre- 
sent Rock  of  Gibraltar  was  united  to  the  corresponding 
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mountain  called  Ape's  Hill,  on  the  coast  of  Barbary ;  and 
that,  by  some  tremendous  convulsion  of  nature,  a  channel 
had  been  made  between  them,  and  had  thus  allowed  the 
vast  Atlantic  Ocean  to  mix  its  waves  with  those  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

"  If  apes  had  been  on  Gibraltar  when  the  sudden  shock 
occurred,  these  unlucky  mimickers  of  man  would  have 
seen  their  late  intercourse  with  Africa  quite  at  an  end.  A 
rolling  ocean,  deep  and  dangerous,  would  have  convinced 
them  that  there  would  never  again  be  a  highway  overland 
from  Europe  into  Africa  at  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 

">low  as  long  as  trees  were  allowed  to  grow  on  the 
Eock  of  Gibraltar,  these  prisoner-apes  would  have  been 
pretty  well  off.  But,  in  the  lapse  of  time  and  change  of 
circumstances,  forced  by '  necessity's  supreme  command,'  for 
want  of  trees,  they  would  be  obliged  to  take  to  the  ground 
on  all-fours,  and  to  adopt  a  very  different  kind  of  life 
from  that  which  they  had  hitherto  pursued." 

The  animal  here  mentioned  is  the  Barbary  Ape,  or 
Magot,  a  species  of  Macacque.  At  Gibraltar  it  feeds 
largely  on  the  scorpions  that  have  their  habitations  under 
the  loose  stones.  I  do  not  think  that  Waterton's  sugges- 
tion as  to  its  altered  habits  is  carried  out  by  facts,  for  the 
magot  is  quite  as  much  at  home  among  rocks  or  among 
trees,  as  are  the  great  baboons  of  Southern  Africa.  I 
have  seen  a  number  of  magots  in  a  large  cage,  or 
rather,  apartment,  in  the  open  air.  They  were  supplied 
with  rock-work  and  trees,  and  of  the  two  seemed  to 
prefer  the  former.  Their  colours  harmonised  so  completely 
with  that  of  the  rough  stones  on  which  they  sat,  that 
many  persons  passed  the  cage,  thinking  it  to  be  untenanted, 
while  five  or  six  magots  were  seated  among  the  rocks,  and 
almost  as  motionless  as  the  stones  themselves. 
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much  aloof,  that  they  cannot  be  seen  without  the  aid  of  a 
telescope,  but  Watertou  was  fortunate  enough  to  see  the 
whole  colony  on  the  move,  they  being  forced  to  leave  their 
quarters  by  a  change  of  wind.  He  counted  between  fifty 
aud  sixty  of  them,  some  having  young  on  their  backs. 

After  staying  for  more  than  a  year  in  Malaga,  and 
having  apparently  in  the  meantime  acquired  the  Spanish 
language,  of  which  he  was  totally  ignorant  when  he  en- 
tered Cadiz,  but  in  which  he  was  afterwards  a  proficient, 
he  projected  a  visit  to  Malta,  but  was  checked  by  a  ter- 
rible obstacle.  This  was  the  "  black-vomit,"  which  broke 
out  with  iiTesistible  force,  accompanied  with  cholera  and 
yellow  fever. 

The  population  died  by  thousands,  and  so  many  were 
the  victims  of  these  diseases  that  graves  could  not  be  dug 
fast  enough  to  keep  pace  with  the  mortality.  Large  pits 
were  dug — much  like  our  plague-pits — and  as  they  could 
not  accommodate  the  coffins,  the  bodies  of  the  dead  were 
flung  promiscuously  into  the  pits.  An  uncle  of  Waterton 
died  of  the  disease,  his  body  was  taken  out  of  its  coffin 
and  thrown  into  the  pit,  and  just  beneath  him  lay  the 
body  of  a  Spanish  marquis.  No  less  than  fouiteen  thou- 
sand people  died  in  Malaga,  notwithstanding  that  fifty 
thousand  persons  had  fled  from  the  city. 

Waterton  did  not  escape  scatheless.  He  was  seized 
with  the  black-vomit,  but,  although  it  was  thought  that 
he  could  not  live  until  the  following  day,  his  great  strength 
of  constitution,  aided  by  his  simple  mode  of  life,  enabled 
him  to  conquer  in  the  struggle.  As  if  to  add  to  the  terrors 
of  the  time,  earthquakes  followed  the  plague,  and  every  one 
who  possessed  another  home  was  anxious  to  leave  a  spot 
which  had  been  stricken  with  such  plagues,  and  among 
them  was  Waterton.  But  the  authorities  had  mean- 
while laid  an  embargo  on  the  shipping,  and  it  was  next  to 
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impossible  to  get  away.  At  last,  at  the  risk  of  imprison- 
metit  for  life,  lie  escaped  by  the  daring  and  foi'ethouglit 
of  a  Swedish  cnptaiii. 

He  took  on  board  Waterton  and  his  younger  brother, 
the  former  being  entered  on  the  ship's  books  as  a  Swedish 
carpenter,  and  the  latter  as  a  passenger.  How  carefully 
the  escape  was  planned,  and  how  skilfully  it  was  executed, 
must  be  told  in  Waterton's  own  words : — 

"  We  slept  on  board  for  many  successive  nights,  in  hopes 
of  a  fair  wind  to  carry  us  through  the  Straits.  At  last,  a 
real  east  wind  did  come,  and  it  blew  with  great  violence. 
The  captain,  whose  foresight  and  precautions  were  truly 
admirable,  had  given  the  strictest  orders  to  the  crew  that 
not  a  word  should  be  spoken  whilst  we  were  preparing  to 
escape.  We  lay  in  close  tier  amongst  forty  sail  of  mer- 
chantmen. The  harbour-master  having  come  his  usual 
rounds  and  found  all  right,  passed  on  without  making  any 
observations. 

"  At  one  o'clock,  p.m.,  just  as  the  governor  had  gone  to 
the  eastward  to  take  an  airing  in  his  carriage,  as  was  his 
custom  every  day,  and  the  boats  of  two  Spanish  brigs-of- 
war  at  anchor  in  the  harbour  had  landed  their  officers  for 
the  afternoon's  amusements,  our  vessel  worked  out  clear 
of  the  rest,  and  instantly  became  a  cloud  of  canvas.  The 
captain's  countenance,  which  was  very  manly,  exhibited  a 
portrait  of  cool  intrepidity  rarely  seen :  had  I  possessed 
the  power,  I  would  have  made  him  an  admiral  on  the  spot. 

"  The  vessel  drove  through  the  surf  with  such  a  press  of 
sail  that  I  expected  every  moment  to  see  her  topmasts 
carried  away.  Long  before  the  brigs-of-war  had  got  their 
otficers  on  board,  and  had  weighed  in  chase  of  us,  we  were 
far  at  sea ;  and  when  night  had  set  in  we  lost  sight  of  them 
for  ever,  our  vessel  passing  Gibraltar  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
eleven  knots  an  hour." 
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It  Yfas  indeed  fortunate  for  Waterton  that  he  succeeded 
in  making  his  escape,  for  in  the  following  spring  the  plague 
returned  with  increased  violence,  and  no  less  than  thirty- 
six  thousand  more  victims  perished.  Waterton  never 
dwells  on  the  hardships  and  sufferings  which  he  under- 
went in  his  travels,  hut  he  remarks  that  his  constitution 
was  much  shaken  by  the  Malaga  illness,  and  that  in  all 
probability  he  would  not  have  survived  a  second  attack. 
Ho  had  tried  to  persuade  another  uncle  to  take  part  in  the 
escape,  but  he  declined,  and  was  carried  ofif  by  the  second 
outbreak  of  the  pestilence. 

So  ended  Waterton 's  first  experience  of  foreign  travel. 
It  was  not  by  any  means  an  encouraging  tour,  for  he  had 
lost  relatives,  friends,  and  health,  while  he  had  gained 
little  except  a  knowledge  of  travel,  and  the  sight  of 
flamingos,  vultures,  and  apes  at  liberty. 

It  was  characteristic  of  Waterton  that  when  he  found 
himself  at  Hull,  forty-four  years  after  he  started  on  his 
travels,  he  made  inquiries  about  the  captain  of  the  ship  in 
which  he  took  his  first  voyage,  discovered  that  he  was 
alive,  sought  him  out,  anu  renewed  the  acquaintance 
begun  so  many  years  before. 

His  weakened  state  caused  him  to  take  cold  as  he  was 
sailing  up  the  Chjjnnel ;  the  cold  settled  on  the  lungs,  and 
he  was  scarcely  in  less  danger  in  England  than  he  had 
been  in  Malaga.  However,  he  again  rallied,  and  was  able 
once  more  to  join  the  hunting-field.  Still,  the  shock  to 
the  system  had  been  very  great,  and  to  the  end  of  his 
life,  though  he  could  endure  almost  any  amount  of  heat, 
he  was  painfully  sensitive  to  cold,  and  especially  to  cold 
winds.  The  chilly  climate  of  England  did  not  agree  with 
his  health,  and  he  found  himself  again  obliged  to  go 
abroad.    He  longed,  he  said,  "  to  bask  in  a  warmer  sun." 

Some  estates  in  Demerara  being  in  possession  of  the 
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family,  Waterton  went  to  superintend  them,  and  in  the 
interval  before  starting,  made  the  personal  acquaintance 
of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  who  at  once  appreciated  the  powers 
which  the  young  traveller  was  afterwards  to  develop. 
He  gave  Waterton  a  piece  of  most  excellent  advice, 
namely,  to  come  home  for  a  time  at  least  once  in  three 
years. 

He  continued  to  administer  the  estates  for  eight  years, 
when,  as  both  his  father  and  uncle,  the  proprietors  of  the 
estates,  were  dead,  he  handed  over  the  property  to  those 
who  had  a  right  to  it,  and  thence  began  his  world-famed 
Wanderings,  the  account  of  which  will  be  given  exactly 
as  he  wrote  it;  without  the  change  or  omission  of  a 
syllable,  or  the  addition  of  a  note. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Journey  to  Orinoco  with  despatches. — Adventure  with  a  venomous  snake. 
— An  involuntary  bath. — A  huge  cayman. — The  Labarri  snake.-> 
Dinner  party  in  Angostura. — A  too  liberal  table. — The  Governor's 
uniform. — Dining  in  shirt-sleeves. — A  more  sensible  uniform. — Pub- 
lication of  the  Wanderings. — Reception  by  the  critics.  — Sydney  Smith. 
— Swainson's  criticism  upon  the  cayman — Truth  in  the  garb  of  fiction. 
— Waterton's  style  of  writing. — Quotations. — His  favourite  authors. — 
Sense  of  humour. — How  he  answered  the  critics. — Charge  of  eccen- 
tricity.— How  he  was  eccentric. — Travels  on  the  Continent. — Ship- 
wreck.— Gallant  conduct  of  Prince  Canino. — Lost  by  gold. — Fall  into 
Dover  harbour  and  narrow  escape. — The  lancet  and  calomel. — Judge- 
ment  of  the  vampire. — A  bad  wound. — Bare  feet  and  bad  pavement. — 
Mode  of  cure. — Accidents  at  home. — Gunshot  wonnd. — Severe  fall  and 
dangerous  injuries. — Crowther  the  bone-setter. — A  painful  operation. — 
Ultimate  recovery. — A  characteristic  warning. 

During  his  stay  in  Demerara,  he  was  selected  as  the 
bearer  of  despatches  to  the  Spanish  Government  in 
Orinoco,  and  received  the  first  commission  which  had 
been  held  by  any  one  bearing  the  name  of  Waterton 
since  the  days  of  Queen  Mary ;  the  commission  being 
dated  August  2, 1808. 

While  passing  up  the  Orinoco  river  in  the  fulfilment 
of  this  mission,  an  adventure  occurred  which  had  well- 
nigh  deprived  the  world  of  the  Wanderings. 

"  During  the  whole  of  the  passage  up  the  river,  there  was 
a  grand  feast  for  the  eyes  and  ears  of  an  ornithologist.  In 
the  swampy  parts  of  the  wooded  islands,  which  abound  in 
thiu  mighty  river,  we  saw  waterfowl  innumerable ;  and 
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when  we  had  reached  the  higher  grounds  it  was  quite 
charming  to  observe  the  immense  quantities  of  parrots  and 
scarlet  aras  which  passed  over  our  heads.  Tlie  loud  harsh 
screams  of  the  bird  called  the  horned  screamer  were  heard 
far  and  near ;  and  I  could  frequently  get  a  sight  of  this 
extraordinary  bird  as  we  passed  along;  but  I  never 
managed  to  bring  one  down  with  the  gun,  on  account  of 
the  difficulty  of  approaching  it. 

"While  we  were  wending  our  way  up  the  river,  an 
accident  happened  of  a  somewhat  singular  nature.  There 
was  a  large  labarri  snake  coiled  up  in  a  bush,  which  was 
close  to  us.  I  fired  at  it,  and  wounded  it  so  severely  that 
it  could  not  escape.  Being  wishful  to  dissect  it,  I  reached 
over  into  the  bush,  with  the  intention  to  seize  it  by  the 
throat,  and  convey  it  aboard.  The  Spaniard  at  the  tiller, 
on  seeing  this,  took  the  alarm,  and  immediately  put  his 
helm  aport.  This  forced  the  vessel's  head  to  the  stream, 
and  I  was  left  hanging  to  the  bush  with  the  snake  close  to 
me,  not  having  been  able  to  recover  my  balance  as  the  vessel 
veered  from  the  land.  I  kept  firm  hold  of  the  branch  to 
which  I  was  clinging,  and  was'  three  times  overhead  in 
the  water  below,  presenting  an  easy  prey  to  any  alligator 
that  might  have  been  on  the  look-out  for  a  meal. 

"  Luckily  a  man  who  was  standing  near  the  pilot,  on 
seeing  what  had  happened,  rushed  to  the  helm,  seized  hold 
of  it,  and  put  it  hard  a-starboard,  in  time  to  bring  the 
head  of  the  vessel  back  again.  As  they  were  pulling 
me  up,  I  saw  that  the  snake  was  evidently  too  far  gone 
to  do  mischief;  and  so  I  laid  hold  of  it  and  brought 
it  aboard  with  me,  to  the  horror  and  surprise  of  the  crew. 
It  measured  eight  feet  in  length.  As  soon  as  I  had 
got  a  change  of  clothes,  I  killed  it,  and  made  a  dissection 
of  the  head. 

"  I  would  sometimes  go  ashore  in  the  swamps  to  shoot 
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maroudies,  Mhich  nre  somewhat  related  to  the  pheasant ; 
but  they  were  very  shy,  and  it  required  considerable 
address  to  get  within  shot  of  them.  In  those  little 
excursions  I  now  and  then  smarted  for  my  pains.  More 
than  once  I  got  among  some  hungry  leeches,  wliich  made 
pretty  free  with  my  legs.  The  morning  after  I  had  had 
the  adventure  with  tlie  Labarri  snake,  a  cayman  slowly 
passed  our  vessel.  All  on  board  agreed  that  this  tyrant 
of  the  fresh  waters  could  not  be  less  than  thirty  feet 
long." 

I  ought  to  state  that  the  Labarri  snake  here  mentioned 
is  one  of  the  most  venomous  serpents  of  Guiana,  but 
as  it  will  be  fully  described  in  a  subsequent  page,  I 
shall  say  no  more  about  it  at  present.  Waterton  never 
feared  snakes,  even  though  knowing  that  their  bite  is 
certain  death,  but  the  coxswain  of  the  bont,  not  having 
such  nerve,  might  well  be  excused  for  taking  alarm. 

A  rather  amusing  incident  took  place  when  he  had 
reached  his  destination. 

"  On  arriving  at  Angostura,  the  capital  of  the  Orinoco, 
we  were  received  with  great  politeness  by  the  Governor. 
Nothing  could  surpass  the  hospitality  of  the  principal 
inhabitants.  They  never  seemed  satisfied  unless  we  were 
partaking  of  the  dainties  which  their  houses  afforded. 
Indeed,  we  had  feasting,  dancing,  and  music  in  super- 
abundance. 

"  The  Governor,  Don  Felipe  de  Ynciarte,  was  tall  and 
corpulent.  On  our  first  introduction,  he  told  me  that  he 
expected  the  pleasure  of  our  company  to  dinner  every 
day  during  our  stay  in  Angostura.  We  had  certainly 
every  reason  to  entertain  very  high  notions  of  the 
plentiful  supply  of  good  things  which  Orinoco  afforded  ; 
for,  at  the  first  day's  dinner,  I  counted  more  than  forty 
dishes  of  fish   and  flesji.     The   governor  was  superbly 
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attired  in  a  full  unirorni  of  gold  and  blue,  the  weight 
of  wliioh  alono,  in  that  hot  climate,  and  at  such  a 
repast,  was  enough  to  have  incited  him  down.  He  had 
not  half  got  through  his  soup  before  be  began  visibly 
to  liquefy.  I  looked  at  him,  and  bethought  me  of  the 
old  saying,  '  How  I  sweat !  said  the  mutton-chop  to  the 
gridiron.' 

"  He  now  became  exceedingly  uneasy ;  and  I  myself 
liad  cause  for  alarm ;  but  our  sensations  arose  from  very 
different  causes.  Ho,  no  doubt,  already  fult  that  the 
tightness  of  his  uniform,  and  the  weight  of  the  orna- 
ments upon  it,  would  never  allow  him  to  get  through 
that  day's  dinner  with  any  degree  of  comfort  to  him- 
self; I,  on  the  other  hand  (who  would  have  been  amply 
satisfied  with  one  dish  well  done)  was  horrified  at  the 
appalling  sight  of  so  many  meats  before  me.  Good- 
breeding  whispered  to  me,  and  said ;  '  Try  a  iii<tle  of 
most  of  them.'  Temperance  replied,  'Do  so  at  your 
peril ;  and  for  your  overstrained  courtesy,  you  shall 
have  yellow-fever  before  midnight.' 

"At  last  the  Governor  said  to  me,  in  Spanish,  'Don 
Carlos,  this  is  more  than  man  can  bear.  No  puedo  au/rir 
tanto.  Pray  pull  off  your  coat,  and  tell  your  companions  to 
do  the  same  ;  and  I'll  show  them  the  example.'  On  saying 
this,  he  stripped  to  the  waistcoat ;  and  I  and  my  friends 
and  every  officer  at  table  did  the  sa.ne.  The  next  day, 
at  dinner-time,  we  found  his  Excellency  clad  in  a  uniform 
of  blue  Salempore,  slightly  edged  with  gold  lace." 

His  tropical  Wanderings  came  to  an  end  in  1825,  in 
which  year  he  published  the  now  famous  volume.  At 
first,  he  received  from  the  critics  much  the  same  treat- 
ment as  did  Bruce  and  Le  Vaillant.  Critics  would  not 
believe  that  Bruce  ever  saw  a  living  ox  cut  up  for  food,  oi 
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that  the  AhyMininns  ato  beef  raw  in  prcforonco  to  cooked. 
Noitlior  would  thoy  believe  that  Le  Vaillant  over  clinsed 
R  giraffe,  Itocnu^e,  an  they  8aid,  tliure  was  no  such  animal, 
and  tliat  therefore,  I^  Vaillnnt  cotdd  nob  have  oeen  it. 

Similarly,  some  of  Waterton's  statements  were  received 
witli  a  storm  of  derision,  more  especially  his  account  of 
the  sloth  and  its  strange  way  of  living ;  of  the  mode  of 
liandling  deadly  serpents,  and  al)ove  all,  liis  ride  on  the 
back  of  a  cayman.  There  is  however  one  honourable 
exception  in  the  person  of  Sydney  Smith,  who  devoted 
one  of  his  wittiest  and  happiest  essays  to  a  review  of 
the  Wanderings  and  fully  recognized  the  extraordinary 
powers  of  Waterton. 

According  to  Sydney  Smith,  Waterton  "  appears  in  early 
life  to  have  been  seized  with  nn  unconquerable  aversion  to 
Piccadilly,  and  to  that  train  of  njeteorolo.gical  questions 
and  answers  which  forms  the  great  staple  of  polite  con- 
versation.   .    . 

"The  sun   exhausted  him  by   day,  the  mosquitos  bit 

him  by  night,  but  on  went  Mr.  Charles  Waterton 

happy  that  he  had  left  his  species  far  away,  and  is  at  last 
in  the  midst  of  his  blessed  baboons." 

Nothing  can  be  better  than  Sydney  Smith's  summary  of 
the  life  of  a  sloth,  who  "  moves  suspended,  rests  suspended, 
sleeps  suspended,  and  passes  his  whole  life  in  suspense, 
like  a  young  clergyman  distantly  related  to  a  bishop." 
Or,  than  his  simile  of  the  box-tortoise  and  the  boa, 
who  "swallows  him  shell  and  all,  and  consumes  him 
slowly  in  the  interior,  as  the  Court  of  Chancery  does  a 
larofe  estate." 

Or,  what  can  be  happier  than  the  turn  he  gives  to 
Waterton's  account  of  the  toucan  ? 

"  How  astonishing  are  the  freaks  and  fancies  of  nature ! 
To  what  purpose,  we  say,  is  a  bird  placed  in  the  forests  of 
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Cnyoiinn,  with  a  bill  a  yard  long,  mnkiiig  n  nuino  like  a 
puppy  ilop;,  and  layinx  ej^^s  in  hollow  trees  ?  The  ToucauH, 
to  he  sure,  iniKht  retort — to  what  purpose  wcni  gentle- 
men in  Bond  Street  created?  To  what  purpoHe  Mere 
certain  fooliHh,  prating  nieiub«>.r8  of  Tarlianient  created? 
pestering  the  House  of  ( loniniouH  with  their  ignorance  and 
folly,  and  in)peding  the  business  of  the  country.  There 
is  no  end  of  such  questions.  So  wo  will  not  enter  into  the 
nietaphysics  of  the  toucan." 

Perhaps  the  odd<!st  thing  to  be  found  in  criticism  is 
that  which  is  given  in  Lardner's  Cul/inet  Cychpcdia. 
Waterton's  statements  having  been  proved  to  be  true, 
the  writer  now  turns  round,  and  tries  to  show  that  after 
all  there  was  nothing  very  wonderful  in  the  achieve- 
ment. 

'*  The  crocodile  in  fact,  is  only  dangerous  when  in  the 
water.  Upon  land  it  is  a  slow-paced  and  even  timid 
animal,  so  that  an  active  boy  armed  with  a  small  hatchet 
might  easily  despatch  one.  There  is  no  great  prowess 
therefore  required  to  ride  on  the  back  of  a  poor  cayman 
after  it  has  been  secured,  or  perhaps  wounded ;  and  a 
modern  writer  might  well  have  spared  the  recital  of  his 
feats  in  this  way  upon  the  cayman  of  Guiana,  had  he  not 
been  influenced  in  this  and  numberless  other  instances  by 
the  greatest  possible  love  of  the  marvellous,  and  a  constant 
propensity  to  dress  truth  in  the  garb  of  fiction." 

Putting  aside  the  fact  that  the  writer  received  some  of 
his  earliest  instructions  from  Waterton,  who  was  always 
ready  to  impart  his  knowledge  to  those  who  seemed  likely 
to  make  a  good  use  of  it,  the  assertion  is  absolutely 
unaccountable.  No  man  was  less  influenced  by  a  love  of 
the  marvellous,  and  none  less  likely  to  "  dress  truth  in  the 
garb  of  fiction." 

His  knowledge  of  Nature  was  almost  wholly  obtained 
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from  pononal  ol)iiie4  iitiuii,  and  not  one  singlo  statement  of 
bis  has  over  Iwin  proved  to  \ie  oxa(rK*^rated,  much  less 
■liown  to  be  hUo.  He  might  sometimes  discredit  the 
stutumunts  of  otliors.  For  example,  Iim  never  could 
believe  that  any  races  of  men  could  be  cannilials  from 
choice,  and  not  from  necessity  or  superstition.  But, 
whether  at  homo  or  a])road,  his  invoRtigations  were  so 
close  and  patient,  and  his  conclusiouH  so  just,  that  he  is 
now  acknowl(Hl«;(td  to  be  a  guide  abHolutuly  safe  in  any 
department  of  Natural  IIi8tory  which  came  within  his 
scope.  No  one  now  would  think  of  disputing  Waterton's 
wonl.  If  he  denied  or  even  doubted  the  statements  of 
others,  his  doubts  would  have  great  weight,  and  could 
lead  to  a  closer  investigation  of  the  subject.  But,  if  he 
assorted  anything  to  be  a  fact,  his  assertion  would  be 
accepted  without  scruple. 

As  to  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  about  truth  and 
fiction,  I  faQ  to  understand  it,  except  as  a  poetical  way  of 
rounding  a  paragraph.  In  the  first  place,  if  truth  be  truth, 
it  is  essentially  opposed  to  fiction,  and  cannot  borrow  her 
garb.  In  the  next  place,  the  writer  gives  no  instance  of 
this  remarkable  performance,  except  a  reference  to  the 
capture  of  the  cayman.  Now,  nothing  can  be  simpler  or 
more  straightforward  than  Waterton's  account  of  the  whole 
triinsaction.  He  does  not  glorify  himself,  nor  boast  of  his 
courage.  He  leaped  astride  the  animal,  being  sure,  from  a 
knowledge  of  its  structure,  that  he  could  not  be  reached 
by  the  cayman's  only  weapons,  namely,  its  teeth  and  its 
tail,  and  he  never  repeated  the  feat. 

Even  the  peculiar  style  in  which  Waterton  wrote,  could 
not  justify  such  a  charge  as  was  made  by  Swainson. 

It  was,  perhaps  unconsciously,  formed  on  that  of  Sterne, 
many  of  whose  phrases  are  employed  almost  verbatim. 
Then,  his  mind  was  saturated  with  Horace,  Virgil,  Ovid, 
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Cervantes,  Washington  Irving  (himself  a  disciple  of 
Sterne),  Clumj  Chase,  and  literature  of  a  similar  character. 
In  tlie  days  when  he  first  took  up  the  pen,  it  was  the 
ratiier  pedantic  custom  to  introduce  frequent  quotations 
from  the  classics  into  writings,  speeches,  and  sermons, 
and  Waterton  followed  the  custom  of  the  day.  Moreover, 
it  is  an  old  Stonyhurst  custom  to  employ  such  quotations 
both  in  conversation  and  writing,  and  Waterton  could 
never  shake  it  oil'  But,  when  he  came  to  descriptions  of 
scenes  in  which  he  had  taken  part,  nothing  could  be  more 
simple,  terse,  and  graphic,  than  his  style,  espucitdly  when  his 
sense  of  humour  was  aroused.  Take  lor  example  the  very 
scene  M'hich  Swainson  assailed.  There  is  no  fine  language 
in  it.  There  are  a  few  of  the  inevitable  quotations,  which 
might  be  omitted  with  advantage,  but  all  the  descrip- 
tion is  couched  in  the  simplest  and  most  forcible 
English,  without  a  redundant  word.  A  better  word- 
picture  does  not  exist  in  our  language.  We  see  before 
us  the  captured  cayman  struggling  in  the  water,  the 
mixed  assembly  of  South  American  savages,  African 
negroes,  a  Creole,  and  an  Englishman,  all  puzzled  to  know 
how  to  get  the  beast  ashore  without  damaging  it,  or  being 
wounded  themselves. 

Then,  there  is  the  amusing  cowardice  of  "  Daddy  Quashi," 
the  negro,  who  ran  away  when  suspecting  danger,  hung  in 
the  rear  when  forced  to  confront  it,  and,  when  it  was  over, 
"  played  a  good  finger  and  thumb  at  breakfast."  Water- 
ton's  strong  sense  of  humour  prevails  throughout  the  story, 
but  there  is  not  a  tinge  of  vanity.  He  explains  his  firm 
seat  on  the  furious  animal's  back  by  mentioning  that  he 
had  hunted  for  several  years  with  Lord  Darlington's  fox- 
hounds, but  he  does  not  tell  the  reader  that  in  that  cele- 
brated hunt  he  was  considered,  next  to  Lord  Darlington,  as 
the  best  horseman  in  the  field. 
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It  is  illustrative  of  Waterton's  character  that  wlien  the 
roviewei*8  impugned  liia  veracity,  he  troubled  himself  very 
little  about  them,  saying  that  tlie  creatures  which  he  had 
described  would  one  day  find  their  way  to  the  Zoological 
(hardens,  and  then  that  everybody  would  see  that  he  had 
but  spoken  the  truth.  So,  when  the  first  sloth  arrived, 
Waterton  had  quite  a  little  triumph  over  his  detractors. 
Indeed,  the  probability  was,  that,  after  reading  one  of 
these  reviews,  he  would  invite  the  assailant  to  Walton 
Hall,  offer  him  the  good  old  English  hospitality  of  that 
place,  and  settle  the  point  of  dispute  in  friendly  controversy. 

But,  little  as  he  cared  for  such  attacks,  he  was  deeply 
stung  by  the  epithet  '  eccentric  *  which  one  writer  applied 
to  him,  and  never  could  forget  it. 

Yet,  had  he  not  been  eccentric,  he  could  not  have  been 
the  Charles  Waterton  so  long  known  and  loved.  It  was 
perhaps  eccentric  to  have  a  strong  religious  f'aibh,  and  act 
up  to  it.  It  was  eccentric,  as  Thackeray  said,  to  "  dine 
on  a  crust,  live  as  chastely  as  a  hermit,  and  give  his  all  to 
the  poor."  It  was  eccentric  to  come  into  a  large  estate  as 
a  young  man  and  to  have  lived  to  extreme  old  age  with- 
out having  wasted  an  hour  or  a  shilling.  It  was  eccentric 
to  give  bountifully  and  never  allow  his  name  to  appear  in 
a  subscription-list.  It  was  eccentric  to  be  saturated  with 
the  love  of  nature.  It  might  be  eccentric  never  to  give 
dinner-parties,  preferring  to  keep  an  always  open  house 
for  his  friends ;  but  it  was  a  very  agreeable  kind  of  ec- 
centricity. It  was  eccentric  to  be  ever  childlike,  but  never 
childish.  We  might  multiply  instances  of  his  eccentricity 
to  any  extent,  and  may  safely  say  that  the  world  would  be 
much  better  than  it  is  if  such  eccentricity  were  more 
common. 

It  formed  one  of  the  peculiar  charms  of  his  society,  and 
he  was  utterly  unconscious  of  it.    He  thought  himself  the 
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most  common-place  of  human  beings,  and  yet  no  one  could 
be  in  his  company  for  five  minutes  witliout  feeling  himself 
in  the  presence  of  no  ordinary  man.  He  had  no  idea  tliat 
he  was  doing  anything  out  of  the  general  course  of  things 
if  he  asked  a  visitor  to  accompany  liim  to  the  top  of  a 
lofty  tree  to  look  at  a  hawk's  nest ;  or  if  he  built  his 
stables  so  that  the  horses  might  converse  with  each  other 
after  their  work  was  over,  or  his  kennel  so  that  his 
hounds  should  be  able  to  see  everything  that  was  going  on. 

Even  the  pigs  came  in  for  their  share  of  his  kindly 
thoughtfulness.  He  used  to  say  that  in  a  wild  state, 
swine  were  not  dirty  beasts,  but  that  when  they  are  penned 
into  small  sties,  as  is  usually  the  case,  they  have  no  op- 
portunity of  being  clean.  So  he  had  his  sties  built  of 
stone,  with  a  stone  platform  in  front,  sloping  and  chan- 
nelled so  as  'to  be  easily  and  thoroughly  cleansed,  and 
having  a  southern  aspect  so  that  the  pigs  might  enjoy 
the  beams  of  that  sun  which  their  master  loved  so  much 
himself. 

On  these  warm  stone  slabs  they  used  to  lie  in  a  half- 
dozing  state,  and  Waterton  often  used  to  point  out  the 
multitudinous  wasps  that  came  flying  into  the  sties  and 
picked  off  the  flies  from  the  bodies  of  the  drowsy  pigs. 
If  the  sties  at  Tudhee  had  been  like  those  at  Walton  Hall, 
he  would  not  have  issued  from  them  in  the  highly  per- 
fumed state  which  he  so  amusingly  describes.     See  p.  7. 

Some  persons  thought  that  his  rooted  abhorrence  of 
mourning  was  eccentric.  If  so,  the  eccentricity  is  now 
shared  by  many,  including  myself,  who  have  abandoned 
on  principle  the  black  crape,  gloves,  hat-bands,  mutes, 
black  feathers,  black-edged  writing  paper,  and  other 
conventional  signs  of  grief. 

"Waterton  however  carried  the  principle  still  further,  and 
could  never  be  induced  to  wear  even  a  black  coat  of  any 
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kind  on  any  occasion.  He  usually  wore  a  blue  body-coat 
with  gold — not  gilt  buttons,  but  at  the  urgent  request  of 
the  police,  who  told  him  that  his  costly  buttons  were  a 
perpetual  anxiety  to  them  whenever  he  went  to  Wakefield, 
he  at  last  consented  to  lay  them  aside,  except  at  home, 
and  have  his  buttons  covered  with  blue  cloth. 

This  peculiarity  once  caused  him  to  lose  the  privilege  of 
an  introduction  to  the  Pope  (Grej^ory  XVI.).  Etiquette 
demanded  that  if  uniform  could  not  be  worn,  the  presentee 
must  appear  in  ordinary  evening  dress.  Now,  had  Water- 
ton  qualified  as  Deputy-Lieutenant,  he  could  have  followed 
the  usual  custom  and  worn  that  uniform,  but  as  he  had 
refused  to  do  so,  evening-dress  was  the  oidy  alternative- 
But  he  would  not  wear  '  frac-nero,'  and  so  lost  the 
presentation. 

On  another  occasion  however,  the  difficulty  was  evaded 
in  a  very  characteristic  mannc  '.  He  bethought  himself  of 
his  commission  in  the  Demerara  militia ;  but  he  had  no 
uniform,  and  there  was  no  time  to  make  one.  Some  naval 
friends  were  with  him,  Captain  Marryatt  being,  I  believe, 
one  of  them,  and  with  Watertou's  blue  coat  and  gold 
buttons,  surmounted  with  a  pair  of  naval  epaulettes,  and 
with  the  addition  of  a  naval  captain's  cocked  hat  and  sword, 
they  composed  an  amusingly  miscellaneous  uniform.  One 
friend  wickedly  suggested  that  spurs  would  have  an  impos- 
ing effect  in  connection  with  the  naval  hat  and  epaulettes, 
but  he  was  not  to  be  caught  in  so  palpable  a  snare. 


Of  his  travels  on  the  Continent,  there  is  but  little  to  say 
as  they  are  related  at  some  length  in  the  three  volumes  of 
Essays.  It  is  remarkable,  by  the  way,  that  on  the  Conti- 
nent, as  well  as  in  England,  he. met  with  injuries  far  more 
severe  than  any  which  he  received  in  Guiana. 

Twice  he  w^as  nearly  drowned. 
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On  one  occasion  he  was  on  board  a  vessel  named  the 
Pollux,  and  bound  from  Civitii  Vecchia  to  Leghorn.  In 
the  night  of  the  same  day,  an  accident  befell  the  Pollttx, 
almost  exactly  resembling  that  in  which  the  ill-fated 
Princess  Alice  was  destroyed.  The  night  was  peculiarly 
calm,  the  stars  wei'e  shining  brightly,  and  everything  ap- 
peared to  be  in  security,  when  all  on  board  were  startled 
from  their  sleep  by  a  violent  shock.  A  steamer,  named 
the  Mongibello,  from  Leghorn  to  Civita  Vecchia,  had  run 
into  the  Polhix,  and  cut  her  nearly  in  two,  the  cutwater  of 
the  Mongibello  having  actually  forced  its  way  into  Water- 
ton's  cabin. 

Fortunately  for  the  passengers,  most  of  them,  including 
Waterton  and  his  family,  were  sleeping  on  deck.  x\s  is 
too  ofteM  the  case  under  similar  circumstances,  the  officials 
on  board  the  offending  vessel  lost  their  presence  of  mind, 
and  were  actually  sheering  off  from  the  wreck.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  courage  and  skill  of  Prince  Canino  (Charles 
Bonaparte)  the  loss  of  life  must  have  been  very  great. 

He  was  a  passenger  on  board  the  Mongibello,  knocked 
the  steersman  off  the  wheel,  took  the  helm  himself,  and 
laid  the  vessel  alongside  the  .sinking  Pollux.  Only  one 
life  was  lost,  that  of  a  man  who  had  a  large  sum  of  gold 
sewed  in  a  belt  round  his  waist,  and  was  drawn  under 
water  by  the  weight. 

In  this  shipwreck,  although  Waterton's  life  was  saved, 
lie  and  his  party  lost  their  wardrobes,  money  in  cash,  and 
letters  of  credit,  books,  writings,  passports,  and  works  of 
art ;  the  last  mentioned  loss  being  irreparable.  Fever  aud 
dysentery  were  the  results  of  the  shipwreck,  and  did  not 
loosen  their  hold  until  long  afterwards. 

Another  time,  he  fell  into  Dover  harbour  while  about  to 
embark  on  board  the  steamer.  Any  one  who  has  walked  on 
cliffs  on  a  dark  night  is  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  distinguish- 
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ing  land  from  water.  At  Margate  I  was  once  within  a  single 
step  of  falling  over  the  cliff,  whose  edges  corresponded  so 
exactly  in  colour  with  the  sea  and  rocks  below,  that,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  information  conveyed  by  a  stick,  I 
must  have  been  instantly  killed.  Several  persons,  indeed, 
have  lately  been  killed  at  the  same  spot. 

Thinking  that  he  was  at  the  gangway,  he  stepped  ov(;r 
the  edge  of  the  quay,  and  fell  fifteen  feet  into  the  w^t:/, 
sinking  under  the  paddle-box,  and  only  finding  support 
by  catching  at  the  wheel  itself.  Thence  he  was  rescued  ; 
but  the  cold  winds  blowing  on  him  as  he  stood  wet  and 
dripping  on  the  deck  of  the  steamer,  brought  on  a  violent 
attack  of  fever.  He  had  recourse  to  his  usual  double 
remedy,  the  lancet  and  calomel,  and  recovered  sufficiently 
to  attend  the  great  religious  festival  at  Bruges,  for  the  sake 
of  which  he  had  left  England. 

His  reliance  on  the  lancet  and  calomel  was  almost  in- 
credible. In  these  times  the  former  is  hardly  ever  used, 
and  the  latter  has  been  abandoned  by  a  great  number  of 
medical  men.  But  in  Waterton's  early  days  these  were 
the  principal  remedies,  and  he  never  lost  faith  in  them. 
When  I  last  saw  him  in  1863,  he  told  me  that  he  had 
been  bled  one  hundred  and  sixty  times,  mostly  by  his  own 
hand. 

The  amount  of  blood  which  he  would  take  at  a  time 
from  his  spare  and  almost  emaciated  frame  was  positively 
horrifying.  On  this  occasion  he  lost  twenty-five  ounces 
of  blood,  and  next  morning  took  twenty  grains  of  jalap, 
mixed  with  ten  grains  of  calomel  It  was  no  wonder  that 
the  vampire  bat  of  Guiana  would  never  bite  him,  though 
he  left  his  foot  invitingly  out  of  the  hammock  in  order  to 
attract  it.  He  used  to  complain  that  the  bat  never  could 
be  induced  to  bleed  him,  though  it  would  attack  a  man 
lying  in  the  next  hammock ;  but  he  might  have  antici- 
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pated  that  the  vampire  >vould  know  better  than  to  try  to 
suck  blood  from  a  man  who  was  constantly  bleeding 
himself. 

Besides  these  accidents  by  water,  he  twice  suffered 
severe  injuries  when  travelling  by  land. 

In  1818,  while  returning  over  Mount  Cenis,  he  fancied 
that  the  baggage  on  the  top  of  the  carriage  was  loose,  and 
mounted  on  the  wheel  to  examine  it.  Unfortunately  his  left 
knee  broke  the  window,  and  two  large  pieces  of  glass  ran 
into  it  just  above  the  knee-joint.  In  spite  of  the  darkness, 
he  contrived  to  get  out  the  two  pieces  of  glass,  bound  up 
the  wound  with  his  cravat,  cut  off  his  coat  pocket,  and  had 
it  filled  with  poultice  at  the  nearest  house,  and,  although 
repeatedly  attacked  with  fever,  he  reached  Paris  and  there 
gained  strength  to  return  to  England.  The  knee  remained 
stiff  for  two  yeara,  but  by  continual  exercise  without  the 
aid  of  a  walking-stick,  the  liuib  recovered  its  normal  flexi- 
bility. 

The  next  accident  might  have  been  nearly  as  serious, 
and  is  here  given  in  his  own  words  : — 

"  I  had  a  little  adventure  on  the  road  from  Baccano  to 
Ron«e  not  worth  relating,  but  which  I  deem  necessary  to 
be  introduced  here  in  order  that  some  of  my  friends  in 
the  latter  city,  and  others  in  England,  may  not  give  me 
credit  for  an  affair  which  deserves  no  credit  at  all.  These 
good  friends  had  got  it  into  their  heads  that  I  had  reached 
Eorae  after  walking  barefoot  for  nearly  twenty  miles,  in 
•  order  to  show  my  respect  and  reverence  for  the  sacred 
capital  of  the  Christian  world.  Would  that  my  motive 
had  been  as  pure  as  represented.  The  sanctity  of  the 
churches,  the  remains  of  holy  martyrs  which  enrich  them, 
the  relics  of  canonised  saints  placed  in  such  profusion 
throughout  them,  might  well  induce  a  Catholic  traveller 
to  adopt  this  easy  and  simple  mode  of  showing  his  religious 
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feeling.  But,  unfortunately,  the  idea  never  entered  my 
mind  at  the  time.  I  had  no  other  motives  than  those  of 
easy  walking  and  self-enjoyment.  The  affair  which  caused 
the  talk  took  place  as  follows  : — 

"  We  had  arrived  at  Baccano  in  the  evening,  and  whilst 
we  were  at  tea,  I  proposed  to  our  excellent  friend  Mr. 
Fletcher,  who  had  joined  us  at  Cologne,  that  we  should 
leave  the  inn  at  four  the  next  morning  on  foot  to  Home, 
and  secure  lodgings  for  the  ladies,  who  would  follow  us 
in  the  carriage  after  a  nine-o'clock  breakfast  Having 
been  accustomed  to  go  without  shoes  month  after  month 
in  the  rugged  forests  of  Guiana,  I  took  it  for  granted  that 
I  could  do  the  same  on  the  pavement  of  his  Holiness  Pope 
Gregory  the  Sixteenth,  never  once  reflecting  that  some 
fifteen  years  had  elapsed  from  the  time  that  I  could  go 
barefooted  with  comfort  and  impunity ;  during  the  interval, 
however,  the  sequel  will  show  that  the  soles  of  my  feet  had 
undergone  a  considerable  alteration. 

**  "We  rose  at  three  the  morning  after,  and  having  put  a 
shoe  and  a  sock  or  half-stocking  into  each  pocket  of  my 
coat,  we  left  the  inn  at  Baccano  for  Eome  just  as  the  hands 
of  our  watches  pointed  to  the  hour  of  four.  Mr.  Fletcher, 
having  been  born  in  North  Britain,  ran  no  risk  of  injuring 
his  feet  by  an  act  of  imprudence.  The  sky  was  cloudless 
and  the  morning  frosty,  and  the  planet  Venus  shone  upon 
us  as  though  she  had  been  a  little  moon. 

"  Whether  the  severity  of  the  frost,  which  was  more  than 
commonly  keen,  or  the  hardness  of  the  pavement,  or  perhaps 
both  conjoined,  had  deprived  my  feet  of  sensibility,  I  had 
no  means  of  ascertaining ;  but  this  is  certain,  I  went  on 
merrily  for  several  miles  without  a  suspicion  of  anything 
being  wrong,  until  we  halted  to  admire  more  particularly 
the  transcendent  splendour  of  the  morning  planet,  and  then 
I  saw  blood  on  the  pavement ;  my  right  foot  was  bleeding 
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apace,  and,  on  turning  the  sole  uppermost,  I  perceived  a 
piece  of  jagged  flesh  lianging  by  a  string.  Seeing  that 
there  would  be  no  chance  of  replacing  the  damaged  part 
with  success,  I  twisted  it  off,  and  then  took  a  survey  of 
the  foot  by  the  light  which  the  stars  afforded. 

"  Mr.  Fletcher,  horror-struck  at  what  he  saw,  proposed 
immediately  that  I  should  sit  down  by  the  side  of  the  road, 
and  there  wait  for  the  carriage,  or  take  advantage  of  any 
vehicle  which  might  come  up.  Aware  that  the  pain  would 
be  excessive  so  soon  as  the  lacerated  parts  would  become 
stiff  by  inaction,  I  resolved  at  once  to  push  on  to  Kome, 
wherefore,  prtting  one  shoe  on  the  sound  foot,  >\hich,  by 
the  way,  had  two  unbroken  blisters  on  it,  I  forced  the 
wounded  one  into  the  other,  and  off  we  started  for  Home, 
which  we  reached  after  a  very  uncomfortable  walk.  The 
injured  foot  had  two  months'  confinement  to  the  sofa  before 
the  damage  was  repaired. 

•*  It  was  this  unfortunate  adventure  which  gave  rise  to 
the  story  of  my  walking  barefooted  into  Home,  and  which 
gained  me  a  reputation  by  no  means  merited  on  my  part." 

Two  more  serious  accidents  occurred  within  his  own 
domains. 

He  was  out  shooting  in  1824,  when  the  gun  exploded 
just  as  he  was  ramming  the  wad  on  the  powder.  For- 
tunately the  charge  of  shot  had  not  been  put  into  the  gun. 
As  it  was,  the  ramrod  \7as  driven  completely  through  the 
forefinger  of  the  right  hand,  between  the  knuckle  and  first 
joint,  severing  the  tendons,  but  not  breaking  the  bone, 
though  the  ignited  wadding  and  powder  followed  the 
ramrod  through  the  wound.  He  procured  some  warm  water 
at  a  neighbouring  house,  washed  the  wound  quite  clean, 
replaced  the  tendons  in  their  proper  positions,  and  bound 
up  the  finger,  taking  care  to  give  it  its  proper  form. 

Of  course  the  lancet  was  used  freely,  and  by  dint  of 
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pouli  icing  and  constant  core,  the  full  use  of  the  Ongcr  was 
restored. 

The  other  accident  might  have  caused  his  death  on  the 
spot,  and  was  a  far  more  severe  one  than  that  by  which  he 
afterwards  lost  his  life. 

In  1850,  he  being  then  in  his  sixty-ninth  year,  he  was 
mounted  on  a  ladder  for  the  purpose  of  pruning  the  branches 
of  a  pear-tree.  The  ladder,  which  was  merely  propped 
against  a  machine  of  his  own  invention,  slipped  sideways, 
and  came  to  the  ground,  Waterton  having  fallen  nearly 
twenty  feet. 

He  had  been  repeatedly  warned  that  the  machine,  not 
having  side  stay?,  must  fall  if  the  weight  were  thrown  on 
one  side.  But  he  still  persisted  in  using  it,  although, 
shortly  before  the  accident,  his  son  had  left  the  spot, 
saying  that  he  would  not  be  responsible  for  an  accident 
which  he  foresaw  but  could  not  prevent.  He  was  partially 
stunned,  and  his  arm  ^'reatly  injured,  the  heavy  ladder  and 
machine  having  fallen  into  the  hollow  and  smashed  the 
elbow-ioint. 

His  first  act  on  recovering  himself  was  to  use  his  lancet 
and  take  away  thirty  ounces  of  blood.  Unfortunately  a 
second  accident  happened  almost  immediately  after  the 
first,  a  servant  having  thoughtlessly  withdrawn  a  chair 
just  as  he  was  seating  himself,  and  so  causing  a  second 
shock,  and  the  loss  of  thirty  ounces  more  blood. 

For  some  time,  he  lay  insensible  and  was  apparently 
dying  fast,  but  his  iron  constitution  at  length  prevailed, 
and  he  was  restored  to  life,  though  not  to  health.  The 
injured  arm  was  gradually  dwindling  in  size,  and  gave 
continual  pain,  causing  loss  of  sleep  and  appetita  He 
had  at  last  resolved  on  having  the  arm  amputated,  when 
his  gamekeeper  advised  him  to  try  a  certain  bone-setter 
living  at  Wakefield,  who  was  celebrated  for  his  cures. 
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Waturton  took  his  advice  mu\  sent  for  the  practitioner, 
Mr.  J.  Crowther,  wlio  ileciUed  that  ho  coukl  cure  tliu  in- 
jured limb,  but  at  the  expense  of  great  pain.  The  wrist 
waa  much  injured,  a  caUus  had  formed  in  the  ell)ow-joint, 
and  the  shoulder  was  partially  dislocated.  After  a  time 
spent  in  rubbing;,  pulling,  and  twisting,  he  got  tlie  shoulder 
and  wrist  into  their  places,  and  then,  grasping  tlie  arm 
"just  above  the  elbow  with  one  hand,  and  below  it  with 
the  other,  he  smashed  to  atoms,  by  main  force,  the  callus 
which  had  formed  in  the  dislocated  joint,  the  elbow  itself 
cracking  as  though  the  interior  parts  of  it  had  consisted  of 
tobacco-pipe  shanks." 

The  process  was  rough,  and  gave  inexpressible  pain,  but 
it  was  effectual,  sleep  and  appetite  returned,  and  health  was 
soon  restored. 

From  this  accident  Waterton  drew  a  characteristic  warn- 
ing, namely,  never  to  use  ladders  when  climbing  trees. 

One,^  if  not  the  principal  reason  of  his  cessation  from 
tropical  explorations,  was  his  marriage.  In  1829,  he 
married  Anne,  a  daughter  of  the  Charles  Edmonstone, 
of  Demerara,  who  is  often  mentioned  in  the  Wanderings 
as  a  kind  and  true  friend. 

His  marriage  has  a  curiously  romantic  history. 

Mr.  Charles  Edmonstone,  one  of  the  Edmonstones  of 
Broich  in  Scotland,  had  previously  gone  to  Demerara, 
where  he  met  a  fellow-countryman,  William  Reid  of 
Banffshire,  who  had  settled  there,  and  had  married  Minda 
(generally  called  Princess  Minda),  daughter  of  an  Arowak 
chief.  Charles  Edmonstone  married  Helen,  daughter  of 
William  Reid  and  Minda,  and  they  had  several  children, 
one  of  whom,  Anne  Mary,  became  the  wife  of  Waterton. 
He  met  her  in  Demerara,  while  she  was  yet  a  child,  and 
made  up  his  mind  that  she  should  be  his  wife. 

Mr.  Edmonstone  afterwards  returned  with  his  family  to 
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Scotland,  and  purcliasuU  Cardruss  Park,  an  old  family 
tstaio  that  had  foruted  a  portion  of  the  dower  uf  one  of 
his  royal  ancestors ;  Sir  John  Kdmonstone,  who  nuvrried 
the  Princess  Isabel,  daughter  of  Robert  II.  of  Scotland; 
and  Sir  Williatn  Edniunstone  his  son,  who  married  his 
cousin,  the  Princess  Mary,  daughter  of  Robert  III. 

Through  this  branch,  Edmund  Waterton,  the  present  head 
of  the  family,  is  descended  lineally  from  Leofric  and  Godiva, 
whose  romantic  legend  is,  I  regret  to  say,  wholly  a  myth. 
It  was  impossible  that  she  could  have  ridden  through 
Coventry,  for  the  same  reason  that,  according  to  the  old 
son*:,  prevented  Guy  Faux  from  crossing  Yauxhall  Bridge 
on  his  way  "  to  perpetrate  his  guilt."  Coventry  was  not 
in  existence  at  the  time. 

There  is,  however,  some  foundation  for  the  legend. 
Godiva  was  a  lady  possessing  vast  wealth,  with  which 
she  determined  to  found  and  endow  an  abbey.  This  she 
did,  "  stripping  herself  of  all  that  she  had,"  and  thence 
the  legend.  Coventry  gradually  arose  round  the  abbey, 
and  had  no  streets,  and  consequently  no  tolls,  until  Godiva 
had  been  dead  at  least  a  century. 

On  the  death  of  Charles  Ediiionstone  and  his  wife,  their 
tliree  daughters,  Eliza,  Anne  Mary,  and  Helen,  were  sent 
to  the  well-known  convent  of  Bruges,  for  the  purpose  of 
completing  their  education,  and,  in  the  Convent  Church, 
Waterton  was  married  to  Anne,  on  May  11,  1829,  she 
being  then  only  seventeen,  and  he  forty-eight.  There  is 
nn  old  Scotch  proverb  to  the  effect  that  a  bride  of  one 
May  will  never  see  a  second.  It  was  but  too  true  in  this 
c»8e,  for  Anne  Mary  Waterton  died  on  April  27,  1830, 
twenty-one  days  after  giving  birth  to  a  son. 

Through  him  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  line  so  interwoven 
with  ancient  history,  and  so  prominent  in  modern  times, 
will  not  be  broken.  He  married  Josephine,  second  daughter 
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of  Sir  John  Kniiin.  Ilart.,  of  lUIlinuhown  Ctnirt,  Co.  Wett- 
niontl),  Ir»)ntul.  Ho  hn«  iMUo, — Two  roiih  CharUts  Kdiimnd, 
DOW  a  Rtiiilnrt  iit  Stonyhuret,  and  ThoniiiM  Mon*.  Fonr 
diui^^htom,  Mnry,  A^noii,  Aninbil  (who  died  a  fuw  months 
niUir  hui*  hirtli),  nnd  JoHeidiino. 

Wutorton  conhl  nev«*r  hoar  to  Rpoak  of  h\n  wifo,  but  ho 
needed  help  in  the  cnro  of  his  infant  aon.  For  thin  pui'iMmo, 
he  asked  her  two  sistitrs,  the  Misses  Kliza  nnd  Hulon  Kd- 
inonstone  to  take  up  their  abode  with  him.  This  thny  did 
to  the  hour  of  his  denth,  and  he  often  wrote  witli  affee- 
tionnte  gratitude  of  their  devotion  to  him. 

He  yearned  to  go  back  again  to  the  wilds  of  Guiana,  but 
considered  that  his  child  had  prior  claims  upon  him,  and 
so,  according  to  his  invariable  custom,  he  sacrificod  in- 
clination to  duty. 
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Mafn>IAcenc«  und  monry.— Wktttrtnn'a  mmUof  Hf«  and  peniontl  expcoMt. 
— .Slo')|iin|{  oa  i»laiikit.  —Mi*  vl«iU  to  the  chu|)«l. — Tli«  "  morning  gun." 
— Thu  luior  and  thn  lancet —Ruduutiou  of  the  family  eatataa.— Hia 
wurk  at  Walton  Hall  — Natural  advantagua  of  th«  plaoa. — The  wall 
and  ita  coat. — liargroa  and  tlinirguna.— Inatinctof  tli«  hnrona.— Herona 
and  flah-iionda. — Drainngu  of  the  {wnda. — The  muat  extended  into  a 
lake. —Old  Gatuway  and  Ivy'Tuwer.— Hioge  by  Oliver  Cromwell.— 
Tradition  of  a  muaket'hall.  -  Draw-bridge  and  gateway  in  the  olden 
timea. — Tradition  of  a  cannon-ball.— Both  ball  and  cannon  diacovored. 
— Sunken  plate  and  wvupona. — Kcho  at  Walton  Hall  — Wvat  view  of 
lake. — }low  to  strviiKtht'n  a  bank.— Pike-catching. —Cata  and  pike. — 
S))0t  where  Waturtoii  fell. 

Watbrton  AT  HOME,  and,  what  a  home  I 

It  was  not  magniHcent  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word. 
Such  magnificence  may  be  the  resi*!l  of  mere  wealth,  with- 
out either  taste,  imagination,  or  appreciation.  The  veriest 
boor  in  existence,  who  happens  by  some  turn  of  fortune  to 
be  put  in  possession  of  enormous  wealth,  need  only  give 
the  word,  and  hu  may  revel  in  more  than  I'oyal 
magnificence. 

As  for  the  house  itself,  no  expenditure  could  give  it  the 
least  pretence  to  benuty  or  stateliness.  It  is  one  of  the 
worst  specimens  of  the  worst  era  of  architecture,  and  is 
nothing  but  a  stone  box  perforated  with  rows  of  oblong 
holes  by  way  of  windows. 

I  tried  on  all  sides  to  obtain  a  view  of  it  which  would 
soften  down  its  ugliness,  but  could  not  succeed.     The 
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front  of  the  house  is,  strange  to  say,  the  worst  part  of  it, 
being  a  flat,  smooth,  stone  wall,  with  three  rows  of  oblong 
windows,  eight  in  a  row.  The  only  specimen  of  architec- 
ture which  could  approach  it  in  this  respect  is  a  work- 
house of  the  same  date,  those  of  modem  times  being 
infinitely  superior  in  architectural  effect. 

Why  the  grand  ohi  house  should  have  been  pulled  down 
to  make  way  for  such  an  edifice  is  quite  inexplicable. 


rlil^^fe;. 


WALTOK  HALL,   FROM  THE  LAKK. 


Very  few  houses  will  be  found  with  an  oak-panelled  hall 
ninety  feet  in  length.  Yet  all  this  was  destroyed  ;  part  of 
the  oak-panelling  was  used  in  building  a  pigeon-house,  and 
the  rest  was  burned.  Such  was  the  state  of  architecture 
in  the  days  "  when  George  the  Third  was  king." 

Unfortunately,  no  paintings  or  engravings  of  this  most 
memorable  house  are  in  existence,  though  there  are  in- 
numerable plates  of   the   "Seats    of   the  Nobility  and 
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Gentry,"  most  of  them  in  the  style  satirized  by  Hogarth 
in  his  "  Marriage  k  la  Mode." 

In  fact,  the  architecture  of  that  era  is  on  a  par  with  the 
classical  costumes  of  the  stage.  I  have  possessed  for 
many  years  a  volume  of  Shakspeare  in  which  there  is  a 
portrait  of  an  actor  in  the  part  of  Troilus.  He  is 
classically  costumed  as  a  Trojan  in  a  tight  scale  cuirass, 
a  short  cloak,  knee  breeches  and  silk  stockings,  Eonian 
buskins,  a  tie  wig,  a  helmet  with  a  vast  plume  of  ostrich 
feathers,  and  he  is  bidding  defiance  to  Diomedes  with  a 
toy  Moorish  sword  which  would  hardly  cut  off  the  liead 
of  a  wax  doll. 

So  if  Waterton  had  desired  architectural  magnificence, 
he  could  not  have  obtained  it,  except  by  pulling  the 
house  down,  and  building  another.  But,  he  had  no  taste 
for  such  magnificence,  his  life  being  one  of  rigid,  not  to  say 
severe,  simplicity. 

His  personal  expenses  were  such  as  could  have  been 
covered  by  the  wages  of  one  of  the  labourers  on  his  own 
estate.  His  single  room  had  neither  bed  nor  carpet.  He 
always  lay  on  the  bare  boards  with  a  blanket  wrapped 
round  him,  and  with  an  oaken  block  by  way  of  a  pillow. 
As  has  been  mentioned,  he  never  touched  fermented  liquids 
of  any  kind,  and  he  took  but  very  little  meat. 

When  I  knew  him,  he  always  retired  to  his  room 
at  8  P.M.  Few  men  of  his  age  would  have  chosen  a 
room  at  the  very  top  of  a  large  house;  but  stairs  were 
nothing  to  Waterton,  whose  limbs  were  strengthened  by 
perpetJial  tree  climbing.  Punctually  at  three  A.M.,  being 
roused  by  the  crowing  of  a  huge  Cochin  China  cock,  which 
he  called  his  '  morning  gun,'  he  rose  from  his  plank  couch, 
lighted  his  fire,  lay  down  for  half  an  hour,  and  was  always 
dressed  and  closely,  or  as  he  called  it,  *  clean '  shaven,  by 
four,  when  he  went  into  the  private  chapel  which  was 
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next  door  to  his  room,  and  where  he  usually  spent  an  hour 
in  prayer. 

I  had  several  friendly  altercations  with  him  upon  8hav> 
ing,  but  he  would  as  soon  give  up  the  lancet  as  the  razor. 
He  would  not  even  wear  a  particle  of  whisker,  and  kept 
his  thick,  snowy  hair  within  half  an  inch  of  length.  He 
had  not  lost  a  hair,  in  spite  of  his  advanced  age,  and  I  have 
often  thought  that  if  he  had  allowed  his  hair  and  beard  to 
grow  to  their  full  luxuriance,  a  nobler  figure  could  not  have 
visited  an  artist's  dreams. 

Then  came  reading  Latin  and  Spanish  books  (Don 
Quixote  being  always  one),  and  tlien  writing,  receiving 
bailiffs  report,  &c.,  until  eight,  when,  at  the  stroke  of  Sir 
Thomas  More's  clock,  breakfast  was  served.  So,  he  had 
done  a  fair  day's  work  and  finished  breakfast  at  the  time 
when  most  persons  of  his  position  in  life  had  scarcely  awoke. 

In  the  next  place,  he  was  not  a  rich  man. 

As  a  rule,  the  old  Yorkshire  families  are  wealthy,  and 
the  Watertons  would  have  been  among  the  wealthiest  of 
them,  but  for  the  shameful  oppressions  to  which  they  were 
subjected.  That  most  accomplished  robber,  Henry  VIII., 
had  confiscated  the  greater  part  of  the  estates,  and  what 
with  direct  robberies,  double  taxation,  fines,  and  so  forth* 
the  estates  were  terribly  reduced  when  he  came  into  pos- 
session of  them.  Even  if  he  had  wished  it,  magnificence 
would  not  have  been  attainable,  but  he  achieved  more 
than  magnificence,  and  with  the  restricted  means  at  his 
command,  converted  a  Yorkshire  valley  into  a  veritable 
wonder-land. 

In  this  congenial  task  he  was  favoured  by  circumstances 
which  are  not  likely  to  occur  again.  He  possessed  the 
requisite  knowledge,  a  constitution  of  iron,  and  a  frame  of 
astonishing  endurance  and  activity.  He  came  into  pos- 
session of  the  estate  as  a  very  young  man,  only  twenty- 
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four  years  of  age,  and  roniaiued  absolute  master  for  nearly 
sixty  years. 

It  was  a  pity  that  he  did  not  bestow  as  much  pains  on 
his  ebtate  as  on  his  birds.  But  lie  was  no  practical 
ugriculturist  as  his  father  had  been.  He  could  not  do 
anytliing  which  looked  like  oppressing  his  tenants,  and 
the  consequence  was,  that  they  were  habitually  in  heavy 
arrears,  and  often  threw  up  their  farms  without  paying 
rent,  having  impoverislied  the  laud  and  enriched  them- 
selves. 

He  loved  natural  history  in  all  its  forms,  but  his  chief 
pursuit  was  '>e  study  of  bird-life,  and  he  modified  the 
grounds  to  t  of  the  birds,  caring  much  more  for  their 

comfort  than  li^s  own.  For  this  purpose  the  grounds  were 
admirably  adapted  by  Nature,  and  he  aided  her  by  art. 
There  were  a  large  moat  and  a  succession  of  ponds  for  the 
accommodation  of  aquatic  birds.  Tliere  were  swampy 
places  where  the  birds  could  feed.  There  were  ruined  edifices 
for  such  birds  as  chose  them  for  a  residence,  and  the  whole 
of  the  park  was  covered  with  stately  trees.  Moreover,  the 
house  stood  on  a  stone  island  in  the  moat,  and,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  illustration  on  page  36,  permitted  the  habits 
of  the  water-birds  to  be  closely  watched. 
•  The  first  need  was  obviously  to  allow  the  birds  to  be  un- 
disturbed by  boys  and  other  intruders,  and  to  prohibit  the 
firing  of  guns — the  only  sound  which  birds  seem  instinc- 
tively to  dread.  But,  as  there  was  a  public  pathway  run- 
ning in  front  of  the  house,  he  had  great  difficulty  in 
obtaining  permission  to  close  it.  This  object,  however, 
was  at  last  attained,  and  he  then  began  his  wall.  It  is  of 
a  roughly  circular  form,  the  house  being  near  the  centre. 
Nowhere  is  it  less  than  eight  feet  high,  and  where  it  runs 
along  the  canal,  it  is  more  than  double  that  height,  in  order 
to  protect  the  birds  from  the  guns  of  bargees. 
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These  men,  by  the  way,  used  to  bo  most  determined 
poachers,  and,  on  account  of  their  mode  of  life,  even  if 
detected  and  chased,  they  could  escape  by  means  of  their 
barges.  They  were  charv,  however,  of  venturing  inside  a 
sixteen  feet  wall,  and  after  p  while  ceased  from  troubling. 
Such  a  work  was  necessarily  very  expensive,  costing  at 
least  ten  thousand  pounds.  It  was  too  Inrge  a  sum  to  be 
paid  at  once,  and  "Waterton  would  not  run  in  debt.  So, 
every  year,  he  put  aside  as  much  money  as  could  be  spared 
for  the  wall,  went  on  building  until  the  money,  was  ex- 
pended, and  then  stopped  the  work,  and  waited  until  the 
following  year  to  continue  it,  The  wall  was  three  miles  in 
total  length,  and  inclosed  an  area  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty-nine  acres. 

The  value  of  this  wall  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
very  year  after  it  was  finished  the  herons  came  and  estab- 
lished themselves  within  it.  At  my  last  visit  in  1863, 
there  were  nearly  forty  nests. 

How  should  they  know  that  a  wall  conld  protect  them 
against  man  ?  It  was  no  obstacle  to  them,  and  how  they 
could  have  known,  as  they  evidently  did,  that  it  was  an 
obstacle  to  mankind  is  one  of  the  yet  unsolved  problems 
which  puzzle  students  of  zoology.  Moreover,  they  knew 
that  those  few  specimens  of  humanity  who  came  within 
the  wall  would  do  them  no  harm.  I  have  often  been  in 
the  heronry,  with  the  blue  fragments  of  broken  eggs  lying 
on  the  ground,  and  seen  the  herons  going  to  and  from  their 
home  with  perfect  unconcern.  Even  on  the  ground,  the 
herons  had  no  fear  of  man.  Provided  that  a  man  ap- 
proached them  slowly  and  quietly,  he  could  come  close 
enough  to  see  their  eyes,  and  even  to  notice  the  reflection 
of  the  rippling  water  upon  their  grey  plumage. 

Not  only  in  the  heronry,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  park 
near  the  water,  the  birds  would  allow  themselves  to  be 
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approached  quite  closely,  so  that  their  peculiar  habits 
could  be  watched.  I  was  able  to  secure  slight  sketches 
of  the  characteristic,  and  almost  grotesque  attitudes  as- 
sumed by  the  heron,  and  have  selected  three  us  examples. 


Fig.  1  shows  the  bird  in  a  position  whicli,  in  cominoii 
with  the  flamingo,  stork,  and  other  long-legged  wading 
birds,  it  is  fond  of  assuming.  It  doubles  its  legs  under 
the  body,  thrusts  the  feet  forward,  sinks  its  head  upon  its 
shoulders,  so  as  to  conceal  ihe  long  neck,  and  remains 
so  motionless  and  so  unlike  a  heron  that  it  might  easily 
be  passed  without  notice. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  heron  standing  on  one  leg  at  rest.  By 
moving  cautiously  round  the  bird,  I  succeed«id  in  getting  a 
back  view,  so  as  to  show  the  perfect  balance  of  the  body 
on  the  single  leg  (Fig.  3). 

Waterton  had  a  special  love  for  the  heron,  and  frequently 
alludes  to  the  services  which  it  renders  to  the  owners  of 
fish-ponds. 

"Formerly  we  had  a  range  of  fish-ponds  here,  one 
above  the  other,  covering  a  space  of  about  three  acres  of 
ground.  Close  by  them  ran  a  brook,  from  which  the  water- 
rats  made  regular  passages  through  the  intervening  bank 
into  the  ponds.  These  vermin  were  engaged  i 
ceasing  mischief.  No  sooner  was  one  hole  M^aured-^lh'aYi 
another  was  made  ;  so  that  we  had  the  morJamUion  to  -g^ 
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the  ponds  generally  ei*j»ht  or  ten  inclios  below  wftter-mark. 
This  encouraged  the  growth  uf  weeds  to  a  most  incommo- 
dious extent,  which  at  last  put  an  end  to  all  pleasure  in 
fishing.  Finding  that  the  '  green  mantle  from  the  standing 
pool '  was  neither  useful  nor  pleasunt,  I  ordered  the  ponds 
to  be  drained,  and  a  plantation  to  be  made  in  the  s^mce  of 
ground  which  they  had  occupied. 

"  Had  I  known  as  much  then  as  I  know  now  of  the 
valuable  services  of  the  heron,  and  had  there  been  a  good 
heronry  near  the  place,  I  should  not  have  made  the  change. 
The  draining  of  the  ponds  did  not  seem  to  lessen  the 
number  of  rats  in  the  brook  ;  but  soon  after  the  herons 
had  settled  here  to  breed,  the  rats  became  extremely 
scarce ;  and  now  I  rarely  see  one  in  the  place,  where 
formerly  I  could  observe  numbers  sitting  on  the  stones  at 
the  mouth  of  their  holes,  as  soon  as  the  sun  had  gone 
down  below  the  horizon.  I  often  watch  the  herons  on  the 
banks  of  some  other  store-ponds  with  feelings  of  delight ; 
and  nothing  would  grieve  me  more  than  to  see  the  lives  of 
these  valuable  and  ornamental  birds  sacrificed  to  the  whims 
and  caprices  of  man." 

A  portion  of  one  of  these  now  dry  fish-ponds  may  bo 
seen  in  the  illustration  of  the  "  Grotto,"  on  page  68.  On 
such  a  rich  soil  as  that  afforded  by  the  bed  of  an  old  fish- 
pond, the  trees  grew  with  great  rapidity,  and  the  spot  is 
now  a  singularly  picturesque  one,  with  bold  eff'tcta  of 
light  and  shade,  and  shelter  from  the  wind  and  sun. 

The  next  important  work  was  the  extension  of  the  ipoat, 
a  long  and  costly  operation. 

The  present  house  is  comparatively  modern,  standing  well 
clear  of  the  water.  But,  the  original  house  extended  to 
the  water  on  the  south  side,  and  was  a  fortified  building  of 
sufficient  strength  to  justify  a  siege  under  Cromwell's 
personal  direction. 
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Unfortunately,  Waterton's  father  destroyed  this  historical 
building  to  make  room  for  the  present  house,  and  almost 
the  only  relic  of  this  fortification  is  the  old  gateway,  with 
its  central  tower  and  flanking  turrets,  and  said  to  be  more 
than  a  thousand  years  of  age. 

The  gate  itself  is  of  very  thick  oak  planking,  pierced 
with  loopholes  for  musketry,  and  bearing  tangible  evidences 


OATrWAY   AND   IVY  TOWER, 


of  the  siege  in  the  shape  of  many  bullet  marks.  In  the  left 
portion  of  the  gate  there  is  a  ball  still  remaining,  which  is 
distinguished  by  an  iron  ring  round  it  bearing  an  inscription 
to  the  effect  that  it  was  fired  by  Oliver  Cromwell  himself. 
That  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  siege  is  well  known,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  identify  any  individual  bullet  which  he 
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fired.  Tlie  tradition  further  states  that  the  sliot  was  fired 
at  the  lady  of  the  house,  who  gallantly  conducted  the 
defence  herself.  The  reader  may  bo  interested  to  liear 
that  her  defence  was  successful. 

The  sketch,  representing  the  Gateway  in  its  present  con- 
dition, was  taken  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  water,  from  a 
spot  close  to  the  tall  and  lightning-shattered  poplar-tree, 
shown  on  the  right  hand  of  the  illustration  on  p.  3(3. 
The  chief  interest  of  this  view  lies  in  the  gateway  itself. 
Just  behind  it  is  an  odd-looking  tower,  which  was  built  by 
Waterton  for  the  use  of  starlings,  and  the  place  is  enclosed 
on  the  north  by  a  thick  and  closely-clipped  hedge  of  yew. 
The  heavy  masses  of  ivy  which  fall  in  thick  clusters  from 
the  turrets  and  which  serve  as  a  refuge  for  mnny  birds, 
have  given  to  the  structure  the  name  of  Ivy  Tower,  by 
which  it  is  often  mentioned  in  the  Essays. 

While  still  very  young,  I  was  familiar  with  the  Ivy . 
Tower  from  Waterton's  Essays.  They  mostly  appeared  in 
Loudon's  Magazine  of  Xaturat  History,  and  as  that  valu- 
able publication  was  taken  in  at  the  Ashmolean  Society 
of  Oxford,  where  I  lived,  I  used  to  watch  impatiently  for 
each  successiv^e  number,  in  the  hope  that  it  might  contain 
an  article  from  Waterton's  pen.  Thus,  the  gateway,  the 
lake,  the  heronry,  the  starling  towers,  the  fallen  millstone, 
the  shattered  poplar,  the  holly  hedges  and  the  wooden 
pheasants,  were  all  known  to  me,  and  when  at  last  I  had 
the  privilege  of  visiting  Walton  Hall,  there  wus  not  one  of 
those  spots  that  I  did  not  joyfully  recognize. 

In  the  old  times,  the  only  approach  to  the  mainland  was 
by  a  drawbridge,  opening  on  to  the  gateway,  which  was 
then  three  stories  high.  This  has  long  been  destroyed, 
and  at  present  the  approach  is  made  by  a  light  iron  bridge, 
rather  to  the  right  of  the  gateway.  This  bridge  is  not 
shown  in  the  sketch. 
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As  to  the  siege,  there  01*6  other  remiiiiscences  beside  the 
gateway  itself. 

While  the  soldiers  of  Cri»niwell  were  occupying  the  hill 
nearly  opposite  the  gateway,  one  of  the  soldiers  started  utf 
with  a  keg  on  his  shoulder  to  fetch  beer  from  the  village. 
Thinking  that  ho  would  return  by  the  same  route,  one  of 
the  garrison  aimed  n  little  gun  which  was  mounted  on  the 
topmost  story,  so  as  to  command  the  path.  The  soldier 
did  returH  by  the  same  way,  and  M'as  struck  down  by  the 
ball,  which  passed  through  his  thigh. 

The  tradition  of  this  lucky  shot  was  handed  down  from 
father  to  son,  until  it  reached  Waterton's  father.  He  had 
the  curiosity  to  dig  at  the  spot  where  the  man  was  said  to 
have  fallen,  and  there  he  found  the  ball,  a  little  iron  one. 
This  ho  gave  to  his  son,  with  a  request  that  it  should 
always  remain  in  the  family. 

In  1857,  while  dredging  away  the  drift  mud  which  had 
accumulated  round  the  gateway,  a  small  iron  cannon  was 
discovered.  As  the  ball  fitted  it,  and  it  was  found  exactly 
below  the  turret  from  which  the  fatal  shot  had  been  fired, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  identical  gun 
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mentioned  in  the  tradition ;  so  Waterton  had  the  pleasure 
of  placing  the  cannon  and  the  ball  together  in  his  house, 
where  every  visitor  could  see  them. 

Beside  the  gun,  there  were  found  a  sword-blade,  a  spear, 
daggers,  axe,  many  coins,  keys,  and  some  silver  plate. 
For  their  presence  in  the  mud  Waterton  accounts   by 
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RUf^^esting  that  they  wure  Hirng  into  the  mont.  when  the 
house  WAS  ransacked  for  arms  after  the  battle  of  Culloden. 
He  toUl  me  that  ho  believed  that  if  tlie  lake  were  completely 
drained,  many  more  such  articles  would  be  recovered. 

The  view  on  pa^e  30  is  taken  from  a  spot  on  the  northern 
bank.  At  some  hundreds  of  yards  distance  from  the  house 
there  are  a  couple  of  splendid  sycamores,  and  close  to  them 
is  a  large  block  of  ironstone,  called  the  Echo  Stone.  Any 
one  standing  by  it,  and  speaking  towards  the  house,  will 
hear  every  syllable  returned  with  won<lftrful  clearness. 
Sitting  on  this  stone,  I  made  the  sketch  from  which  this 
illustration  is  taken.     On  it  is  engraved  the  word  echo. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  gateway  there  had  been  a 
curious  old  chapel  formerly  attached  to  the  mansion. 
Waterton,  however,  disliked  it  and  took  it  down,  against  the 
remonstrances  of  the  then  Duke  of  Norfolk,  his  godfather. 

The  lake  is  widest  near  the  house,  and  tlien  proceeds 
almost  due  west,  narrowing  as  it  goes,  and  taking  a  turn 
northwards  towards  the  end,  where  it  passes  round  a  hill, 
and  becomes  shallower,  allowing  the  sedges  and  reeds  to 
appear,  and  so  affording  shelter  for  the  aquatic  birds. 

Another  view  of  the  lake  is  now  given,  looking  west- 
ward, and  taken  from  the  right-hand  first-floor  window 
of  the  house  as  seen  on  page  36. 

On  the  ground-floor  may  be  seen  a  large  window,  flanked 
by  a  smaller  one  on  either  side.  These  are  the  west 
windows  of  the  drawing-room.  The  central  window  is  a 
large  sheet  of  plate  glass,  and  behind  it  is  mounted  a  large 
telescope,  commanding  nearly  the  whole  of  the  lake. 

On  the  left,  before  coming  to  the  wood,  are  a  few 
willows,  and  between  them  and  the  wood  is  a  favourite 
resort  of  the  herons.  The  low  bank  looks  as  if  it  would 
be  endangered  by  the  water,  but  it  is  perfectly  firm,  even 
to  the  very  edge.    It  is  made  of  large  stones,  not  squared, 
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but  heaped  loonely  together.  Seeds  of  various  trees,  espe- 
cially  those  of  the  sycamore,  fell  into  the  watur,  tloiitud  on 
its  surface,  und  were  arrested  by  the  bank,  where  they 
took  root.  They  were  never  allowed  to  grow  into  trees, 
and  were  constantly  cut  down.  But  their  I'oots  twinetl 
themselves  among  the  stones,  and  bound  them  together 
00  firmly,  that  a  stronger  wall  could  not  be  desired. 


LAKE,   LOOKIMU  WUIWAKX). 


The  holes  under  these  stones  are  favourite  resorts  of 
pike,  with  which  the  lake  abounds. 

I  am  no  angler,  but  1  have  caught  many  pike  near  the 
willows  by  trolling,  using  nothing  but  a  willow  stick  by 
way  of  rod,  a  hank  of  whipcord  for  a  line,  a  gorge  hook, 
and  a  minnow  for  bait.  The  largest  that  I  ever  took  there 
weighed  rather  over  ten  pounds,  and  very  proud  I  was  of 
the  fish,  though  it  was  a  heavy  and  inconvenient  article  to 
carry  to  the  house. 

Some  of  the  pike,  including  the  ten -pounder,  were  for 
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iliu  taUf,  Uitt  tht*  tish  were  (funemlly  u««'(l  fur  thn  purposo 
uf  fuoding  tliu  cuU,  of  which  thoro  wun)  ninny  about  th« 
stables  and  eattlu-yarda,  for  the  purpose  of  kenpinff  down 
the  rats.  It  is  now  well  known  that  a  wulUfud  cot  is  the 
Ixist  niousvr,  Holdoin  eating  its  prey,  but  killing  it  for  the 
mere  iport. 

When  the  cnts  wore  fed,  the  fish  were  chopped  tip  on  a 
wooden  bloi'k  near  the  stables.  It  was  very  amusing  to 
watuli  the  operation.  Although  at  first  not  a  cat  might  be 
visible,  half  a  dozen  blows  had  not  been  struck  with  the 
chopper  before  impatient  cries  were  heard,  and  cats  came 
swarming  round  the  block,  just  as  they  do  round  a  cat's- 
meat  man's  barrow  in  London. 

On  the  right,  just  above  the  tall  tree  near  the  edge  of 
the  lake,  a  heron  is  seen  fiying  in  the  distance.  It  was 
near  the  bank  at  the  further  end  of  the  lake  that  Waterton 
met  with  his  fatal  accident  at  a  spot  nearly  below  the 
Hying  heron. 


CHAPTRU  IV. 


Lore  of  trees. ->^rri*Ri*rvHtiun  of  damnKB«l  ti'«<ia.— How  irtitn  pcrinh.— Wind 
mill  ruin.— 8«tir-re«torativ«  powiini  of  th«  liark.—- Hidden  fovi.—The 
fuiigii*  and  it*  work.-  -  Um  of  tho  woo«li)eck<tr  »nd  titmoiiM.  — How  to 
utili;ie  trett-itunitm.— The  Cole  TitiiiouM^.— OwMioua«  mid  miit.— Dry* 
rut.  — When  to  paint  timber. — Oukt^u  nnten  of  th«  old  tower.— Com- 
mand over  trees.  — How  to  inak«  the  holly  ((row  t|uiukly-  The  holly  m 
A  hedf(e-tree  — I'heuHiiht  iurtr«HNi>«. — Artiiiciul  pheuMsnts.  — The  iKMohern 
outwitted. — Wuterton'H  power  of  tr«e-<;liml)ing. — An  aerial  atndy. — 
Ascending  and  deiicunding  trees. — Cliuruh  and  State  trecN.— The  yew. 
— A  protection  against  cold  winds.  —Yew  hedge  at  bai'k  of  gateway.^ 
The  Starling  Tower.— Familiarity  of  the  birds.— The  IHuniu  or  Qrovto. 
— Waturton's  hoHpitality.— "The  Hquire"— A  decayed  mill  and  ato.v 
donad  stone. — Tho  stone  lifted  oA  tho  ground  by  a  liazel  nut. 

Waterton's  love  of  trees  almost  amounted  to  veneration. 
He  studied  their  ways  as  minutely  and  as  accurately  as  he 
did  those  of  the  animal  world,  and  in  consequence  he  could 
do  more  with  trees  than  any  one  else.  Ity  patient  observa- 
tion of  their  modes  of  growth,  he  knew  how  to  plant  them 
in  the  locality  best  suited  for  themselves,  how  to  encourage 
them,  and,  if  they  were  injured,  to  reduce  their  damage  to 
a  minimum. 

Many  a  fine  tree  has  he  shown  me  which  would  have 
been  long  ago  condemned  by  ignorant  men,  but  which  was 
then  flourishing  in  full  growth,  and  in  such  renewed  health 
that  scarcely  a  scar  was  left  in  the  bark  to  show  the  spot 
on  which  the  injury  had  occurred. 

One  of  his  triumphs  in  this  art  was  to  be  seen  by  a 
splendid  poplar  situated  nearly  opposite  the  picturesque 
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gateway,  and  especially  favoured  by  Waterton  as  having 
been  planted  by  his  father.  It  was  twice  struck  by  light- 
ning, and  the  trunk  split  open  for  many  feet. 

However,  Waterton  filled  up  the  breaches,  and  in  course 
of  time  the  tree  recovered  itself  (see  p.  36).  It  was  in 
full  growth  during  my  last  visit,  but  it  was  blown  down 
by  a  severe  gale  in  1869,  having  succumbed,  not  to  the 
lightning,  but  to  age.  To  heal  a  tree  by  filling  it  with  bricks 
and  mortar  may  appear  to  be  rather  a  singular  method,  but 
it  is  a  very  effectual  one ;  the  chief  object  being  to  keep 
rain  out  of  the  tree,  and  so  to  guard  it  against  rotting. 

How  thoroughly  Waterton  had  studied  the  ways  of  trees 
may  bo  seen  from  the  following  extract  from  his  essay  on 
the  Titmouse  and  the  Woodpecker,  in  which  he  combated 
the  popular  opinion  that  these  birds  were  injurious  to 
trees : — 

"  Would  you  inspect  the  nest  of  a  carrion  crow  ?  Brittle 
are  the  living  branches  of  the  ash  and  sycamore ;  while, 
on  the  contrary,  those  which  are  dead  on  the  Scotch  pine 
are  tough,  and  will  support  your  weight.  The  arms  of  the 
oak  may  safely  be  relied  on ;  but,  I  pray  you,  trust  with 
extreme  caution  those  of  the  quick-growing  alder.  Neither 
press  heavily  on  the  linden  tree  ;  though  you  may  ascend 
the  beech  and  the  elm  without  any  fear  of  danger.  But 
let  us  stop  here  for  the  present.  On  some  future  day, 
should  I  be  in  a  right  frame  for  it,  T  may  pen  down  a  few 
remarks,  which  will  possibly  be  useful  to  the  naturalist 
when  roving  in  quest  of  ornithological  knowledge.  I  will 
now  confine  myself  to  the  misfortunes  and  diseases  of 
trees ;  and  I  will  show  that  neither  the  titmouse  nor  the 
woodpecker  ever  bore  into  the  hard  and  live  wood. 

"  Trees,  in  general,  are  exposed  to  decay  by  two  different 
processes,  independent  of  old  age.  The  first  is  that  of  a  broken 
branch,  which,  when  neglected,  or  not  cut  off  close  to  the 
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parent  stem,  will,  in  the  course  of  time,  bring  utter  ruin 
on  the  tree.  The  new  wood,  which  is  annually  formed, 
cannot  grow  over  the  jutting  and  fractured  part,  into  which 
the  rain  enters,  and  gradually  eats  deeper  and  deeper,  till 
at  last  it  reaches  the  trunk  itself.  There  it  makes  sad 
havoc ;  and  the  tree,  no  longer  able  to  resist  the  fury  of 
the  tempest,  is  split  asunder,  and  falls  in  ponderous  ruins. 
But  ere  it  comes  to  this,  the  titmouse  will  enter  the  cavity 
in  a  dry  spring,  and  rear  its  young  ones  here.  Now,  if 
the  diseased  or  fractured  branches  were  carefully  cut  off 
close  to  the  bole,  you  would  see  the  new  accession  of  wood 
gradually  rolling  over  the  flat  surface,  which,  in  time,  would 
be  entirely  covered  by  it;  and  then  the  tree  would  be 
freed  for  ever  from  all  danger  in  that  quarter.  The  second 
process  towards  decay  is  exceedingly  curious,  and  cannot 
well  be  accounted  for.  If  it  takes  place  to  a  serious  ex- 
tent, no  art  of  man  can  possibly  save  the  tree  ;  and  sooner 
or  later,  according  to  the  magnitude  of  the  disease  with 
which  it  has  been  tainted,  it  will  fall  before  the  force  of 
the  raging  winds.  Should  this  disease  be  slight,  the  timely 
prevention  of  rain  from  penetrating  the  injured  part  will 
secure  the  tree  from  further  mischief. 

"  I  must  here  observe  that,  in  animated  nature,  the  vital 
functions  are  internal;  so  that,  if  the  part  within  be 
mortally  wounded,  death  is  the  inevitable  consequence. 
With  most  trees,  and  with  all  those  of  Britain,  it  is  other- 
wise. Their  vitality  is  at  the  periphery,  connected  with 
the  bark,  under  which  an  anmial  increase  of  wood  takes 
place,  so  long  as  the  tree  is  alive.  Should,  however,  the 
bark  be  cut  away,  the  tree  will  die  upwards  from  the  place 
where  all  the  bark  has  been  destroyed.  Not  so  with  its 
internal  parts.  You  may  entirely  excavate  the  interior  of 
a  tree ;  and  provided  you  leave  a  sufficient  strength  of  wood, 
by  way  of  wall,  in  order  that  it  may  be  able  to  resist  the 
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fury  of  tlie  tempest  without,  taking  care  at  the  same  time 
to  exclude  the  rain,  your  tree  will  remain  in  vigour  from 
generation  to  generation. 

"  The  internal  texture  of  a  tree  will  perish  without  any 
notice  by  which  we  may  be  forewarned  of  the  coming  ruin. 
The  disease  which  causes  the  destruction  takes  place  in 
the  oak ;  but  more  frequently  in  the  sycamore,  and  most 
commonly  of  all  in  the  ash.  We  will  select  this  last  tree 
by  way  of  elucidation. 

"  Often,  when  arrayed  in  all  the  bloom  of  vegetable 
beauty,  the  ash-tree  is  seen  to  send  forth  from  its  bole,  or 
from  some  principal  branch,  a  small  fungus,  which,  during 
the  oummer,  increases  to  a  considerable  size.  It  ripens  in 
the  autumn,  and  falls  to  the  ground  when  winter's  rain 
sets  in.  The  bark  through  which  this  fungus  sprouted  is 
now  completely  dead,  though  it  still  retains  its  colour ;  and 
that  part  of  the  wood  from  which  it  proceeded  is  entirely 
changed  in  its  nature,  the  whole  of  its  vitiated  juices 
having  been  expended  in  forming  and  nourishing  the 
fungus.  Nothing  remains  of  its  once  firm  and  vigorous 
texture.  It  is  become  what  is  commonly  cdlled  touch- 
wood, as  soft  and  frangible  as  a  piece  of  cork,  which,  when 
set  on  fire,  will  burn  like  tinder.  In  the  meantime,  the 
tree  shows  no  sign  of  sickness,  and  its  annual  increase 
goes  on  as  usual,  till  at  last  the  new  swelling  wood  closes 
over  the  pai-t  from  which  the  fungus  had  grown,  and  all 
appears  to  go  on  right  again.  But  ere  the  slow  process 
arrives  at  this  state  the  titmouse  or  the  woodpecker  will 
have  found  an  entrance  and  a  place  of  safety  for  their  in- 
cubation. They  quickly  perforate  the  distempered  bark, 
and  then  the  tainted  wood  beneath  it  yields  to  their 
pointed  bills,  with  which  they  soon  effect  a  spacious 
cavity. 

"  Here,  then,  we  have  the  whole  mystery  unfolded.  These 
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birds,  Mvhich  never  perforate  the  live  wood,  find  intliisdiseased 
part  of  the  tree,  or  of  the  branch,  a  place  suitable  to  tlieir 
wants.  They  make  a  circular  hole  large  enough  to  admit 
their  bodies,  and  then  they  form  a  cavity  within  sufficiently 
spacious  to  contain  their  young.  Thus  does  nature  kindly 
smooth  the  way  in  order  that  all  her  creatures  may  prosper 
and  be  happy.  Whenever  I  see  these  sylvan  carpenters 
thus  emi^loyed  I  say  to  them, '  Work  on,  ye  pretty  birds ; 
you  do  no  harm  in  excavating  there.  I  am  your  friend, 
and  I  will  tell  the  owner  of  the  tree  that  you  are  not  to 
blame.  But  his  woodman  deserves  a  severe  reprimand. 
He  ought  to  have  cut  down  the  tree  in  the  autumn,  after 
the  appearance  of  the  fungus.' " 


Even  when  the  tree  was  hopelessly  destroyed  by  the 
fungus,  Waterton  would  still  find  uses  for  the  stump.  He 
would  clothe  it  with  ivy  so  as  to  render  it  picturesque, 
and  he  would  manipulate  it  so  that  it  should  be  a  home 
for  birds. 

Many  of  these  stumps  are  in  the  grounds,  and  of  them 
I  have  selected  one  or  two  as  examples. 

The  first  shows  the  "  brick  and  mortar "  system  which 
has  already  been  mentioned.  Several  habitations  for  birds 
are  constructed  in  it,  and  the  stone  in  front  is  intended  to 
aid  the  observer  in  looking  into  the  nests.  I  tried  to 
sketch  this  stump  so  as  not  to  make  it  look  like  a 
grotesque  human  face.  But  exactness  was  the  first  con- 
sideration, and  it  is  represented  precisely  as  it  was  in  1863. 

The  second  sketch  was  chosen  because  it  represents  one 
of  the  fungus-visited  ash-trees  described  by  Waterton. 

The  tree  has  been  broken  off  some  ten  feet  from  the 
ground,  at  a  spot  weakened  by  a  fungus.  Of  the  tree  itself 
little  remains  except  the  broken  stump  and  a  few  small 
branches  which  still  retain  their  leaves.    Ivy  has  ascended 
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it,  and  is  hanging  in  heavy  clusters,  so  as  to  give  the 
fast-dying  tree  a  verdure  not  its  own.  And,  as  the  reader 
may  observe,  two  more  masses  of  fungus  are  projecting 
from  the  tree  and  extracting  the  life  from  its  fibres. 


DECAYED  ASH  AND  BKICK. 


Just  above  the  upper  fungus  and  on  its  right  is  a  small 
door,  with  a  hole  near  the  top,  and  this  little  door  has 
rather  a  curious  history. 

In  the  spot  where  the  door  is  shown  there  is  a  fungus, 
proving  that  the  wood  from  which  it  has  sprung  was 
decayed.  Now,  Waterton  had  for  some  time  wanted  the 
Cole-titmouse  to  breed  in  his  park,  and,  in  accordance  with 
this  notion,  provided  it  with  a  home.  First,  he  separated  an 
oblong  piece  of  wood  about  an  inch  in  thickness  so  as  to 
form  a  door.  Next,  he  cut  away  the  soft  decayed  wood 
until  he  had  formed  a  considerable  cavity.     He   then 
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replaced  the  door,  fastening  it  with  two  little  hinges  and 
a  hasp,  and  bored  a  hole  in  it  about  an  inch  in  diameter. 

In  fulRlment  of  his  expectations,  the  very  bird  which 
he  wanted  soon  discovered  the  locality,  examined  it  care- 
fully.and  then  built  in  the  chamber  so  thoughtfully  provided 
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for  it.  I  was  never  at  Walton  Hall  while  the  bird  was 
sitting,  but  have  often  seen  the  nest. 

The  last  of  these  sketches  represents  a  singularly  in- 
genious combination  of  accommodation  for  man  and  bird. 
The  trunk  of  an  old  oak-tree  has  been  hollowed  out,  and 
the  interior  is  divided  into  two  stories. 

In  the  upper  there  are  nesting-places  for  birds,  especially 
for  owls,  and  in  the  lower  there  is  a  seat  where  the  occu- 
pant can  remain  unseen.  It  is  placed  on  the  brow  of  the 
hill  which  borders  the  lake,  and  is  so  arranged  that  not 
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only  can  the  observer  watch  from  its  shelter  the  habits  of 
the  various  aquatic  beings  which  frequent  the  lake,  but 
can  actually  look  into  the  nests  built  on  the  tops  of  lofty 
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trees  without  the  birds  suspecting  that  their  movements 
could  be  seen. 

With  regard  to  the  decay  of  wood  after  it  had  been 
felled,  Waterton  was  not  long  in  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  "  dry-rot,"  as  it  is  oddly  named,  was  caused  not 
so  much  by  external  moisture  as  by  the  natural  sap  of  the 
tree  which  had  not  heem  thoroughly  expelled.  When  its 
juices  have  been  completely  dried  and  it  is  thoroughly 
"  seasoned,"  wood  is  as  lasting  as  stone.  We  have  in  the 
British  Museum  specimens  of  woodwork  which,  although 
more  than  three  thousand  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
trees  were  felled,  are  as  sound  as  when  they  were  firat 
carved.  Waterton  used  to  say  that  paint  was  the  chief 
cause  of  dry  rot,  especially  when  it  was  used  to  cover  the 
deficiencies  of  ill-seasoned  wood,  because  it  closed  the 
pores  and  did  not  allow  the  sap  to  escape.    As  a  proof 
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that  weather  does  not  injure  well-seasoned  wood,  he  was 
wont  to  point  to  certain  posts,  gates,  and  other  articles 
made  of  oak,  which  had  never  been  painted,  and  which 
had  been  in  the  open  air  for  some  seven  hundred  years, 
and  were  perfectly  sound.  The  oak  doors  of  the  gateway 
are  fully  seven  hundred  years  old.  They  are  pierced  and 
torn  with  musket-balls,  but  are  still  free  from  decay. 

When  he  had  new  doors  made  which  would  be  exposed 
to  the  weather  he  used  every  precaution  to  keep  the  wet 
from  lodging  in  them.  No  panels  were  seen  on  the  outer 
side,  which  was  as  smooth  as  it  could  be  made.  The 
corners  were  bound  with  strong  iron,  painted  before  it  was 
put  on. 

No  matter  how  well-seasoned  the  wood  might  bo,  if  the 
doors  were  made  of  deal,  three  years  were  allowed  to 
elapse  before  painting,  while,  if  of  oak,  it  was  never 
painted  until  six  years  had  passed,  and  very  often  was  not 
painted  at  all.  It  is  also  found  that  if  holes  were  bored 
transversely  into  posts,  so  as  to  allow  free  entrance  of  air, 
the  dry-rot  scarcely  ever  made  its  appearance.  If  modern 
builders  would  act  upon  a  knowledge  of  this  fact  they 
would  render  our  houses,  roofs  of  buildings,  &c.,  far  more 
enduring  than  they  are  at  present. 


Did  we  wish  to  show  the  wonderful  command  which 
Waterton  had  over  trees,  we  need  only  point  to  the  holly- 
trees  in  his  park.  The  holly  was  a  great  favourite  of  his, 
as  it  is  very  hardy  when  properly  planted,  possesses  a 
remarkable  beauty  of  its  own,  affords  shelter  for  birds  in 
winter  as  well  as  summer,  and  can  be  formed  into  a  hedge 
impenetrable  to  man  and  beast. 

As  to  laurel  hedges,  Waterton  never  would  plant  them, 
and  he  had  found  by  experience  that  in  ordinary  hawthorn 
hedges  a  bush  would  often  die  without  any  apparent 
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reason,  leaving  an  unsightly  gap  which  could  not  be  filled 
up.  In  most  hands  the  holly  is  a  slow-growing  tree,  but 
Waterton  made  it  grow  with  astonishing  rapidity. 

How  he  managed  to  "force  "  the  holly  may  be  seen  from 
his  own  words. 

"  People  generally  imagine  that  the  holly  is  of  tardy 
growth.  It  may  be  so  in  ordinary  cases,  but  mepns  may 
be  adopted  to  make  this  plant  increase  with  such  efTect  as 
to  repay  us  amply  for  all  our  labour  and  expense. 

"  Thus,  lot  us  dig  the  ground  to  a  full  yard  in  depth, 
and  plant  the  hollies  during  the  last  week  of  May,  taking 
care  to  puddle  their  roots  well  into  the  pulverized  soil. 
We  shall  find  by  the  end  of  September  that  many  of 
the  plants  will  have  shot  nearly  a  foot  in  length,  and  that 
not  one  of  them  has  failed,  let  the  summer  have  been 
never  so  dry. 

"  Small  plants,  bought  in  a  nursery,  and  placed  in  your 
own  garden  for  a  couple  of  years,  will  be  admirably 
adapted  for  the  purpose  of  transplanting.  Had  I  been 
aware  in  early  life  of  this  increasing  growth  of  the  holly, 
it  should  have  formed  all  my  fences  in  lieu  of  haw- 
thorn." 

I  tried  this  plan  with  perfect  success  upon  a  stony  and 
ungrateful  soil.  The  rationale  of  the  process  is,  that 
the  young  rootlets,  which  ought  to  be  carefully  spread  by 
the  fingers,  are  able  to  draw  nourishment  rapidly  from  the 
earth,  and  in  consequence  throw  up  branches  in  proportion. 
Waterton  advised  me  to  cut  down  the  young  hollies  at 
first,  and  his  advice  was  most  valuable,  although  it  cost 
some  pangs  when  followed. 

I  mentioned  just  now  that  a  good  holly  hedge  is  imper- 
vious to  man  and  beast.  So  it  is ;  and  not  even  the  rat, 
stoat,  weasel,  or  even  that  worst  of  poachers,  the  cat,  can 
get  through  it.    True,  they  might  push  their  way  between 
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the  stems,  but  there  is  one  c  bstade  which  prevents  them, 
namely,  that  thoy  cannot  put  their  feet  to  tlie  ground. 

The  holly  is  perpetually  shedding  its  leaves,  especially 
in  summer-time,  in  order  to  make  way  for  the  new  leafage. 
The  old  leaves  fall,  become  dry,  and  curl  up,  with  their 
sharp  spikes  projecting  in  all  directions.  These  points, 
sharp  as  needles,  prick  the  feet  of  the  prowling  animals, 
and  so  prevent  them  from  passing. 

Of  this  property  Waterton  took  advantage.  Like  many 
landed  gentlemen  he  had  a  preserve  of  pheasants,  and  was 
consequently  harassed  by  poachers.  Now  he  hated  prosecu- 
tion, and  always  evaded  it  if  possible.  On  one  occasion, 
for  example,  when  eight  men  and  a  boy  were  captured  on 
Sunday  morning,  while  trespassing  in  his  rookery,  he 
released  them  on  finding  that  they  were  tailors,  saying  that 
he  could  not  think  of  prosecuting  eight-ninths  and  a  half 
of  a  man. 

So  with  the  poachers  in  his  preserves.  He  would  not 
expose  them  *  je  shot  by  keepers,  nor  would  he  pro- 
secute them  if  he  could  help  himself,  but  he  could  circum- 
vent them,  and  did  so  effectually  by  means  of  the  holly. 

The  preserves  were  situated  at  some  distance  from  the 
house,  so  that  the  poachers  could  make  a  rapid  inroad  and 
cany  off  their  booty  before  they  could  be  seized.  So 
Waterton  laid  a  deep  scheme.  First  he  planted  near  the 
house,  and  just  opposite  his  window,  a  clump  of  yews,  on 
which  trees  pheasants  are  fond  of  perching.  Next  he  sur- 
rounded them  with  a  thick  holly  hedge,  leaving  only  one 
little  gap,  which  could  be  closed  by  a  strong  padlocked 
gate.  Then,  ^.eaving  the  trees  to  grow,  he  set  about  the 
other  preparations. 

He  made  a  number  of  wooden  pheasants,  and  did  it  in 
the  simplest  manner  imaginable.  He  got  some  small 
scaffolding  poles  and  cut  them  diagonally  into  pieces  about 
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as  long  as  a  pheasant's  body.  A  lath  fastened  to  one  end 
made  a  capital  tail,  and  all  that  was  needed  was  to  trim 
the  shoulder  to  the  nock,  and  put  a  head  on  the  other  end, 
a  nail  doing  duty  for  a  beak. 


( 
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By  the  time  that  the  trees  had  grown  sufficiently  for  his 
purpose  he  had  made  about  a  couple  of  hundred  of  dummy 
pheasants.  He  then  threw  a  few  sacks  full  of  beans 
inside  the  holly  hedge,  and  laid  a  train  of  beans  into  the 
preserve.  The  birds,  finding  the  beans  on  the  ground, 
naturally  followed  the  trail,  and  reaching  so  abundant  a 
supply  of  food  as  they  saw  inside  the  liedge,  flew  over  it 
and  feasted  to  their  heart's  content.  Then,  not  caring  to 
fly,  after  having  gorged  themselves,  they  settled  for  the 
night  in  the  yews. 

Meanwhile  the  wooden  pheasants  were  nailed  on  the 
trees  in  the  preserve,  and  so  exactly  did  they  resemble  the 
actual  birds  that  in  the  daric  no  one  could  detect  the 
imposition.  Even  in  daylight  the  dummy  so  closely  re- 
presents the  bird  that  a  second  glance  is  necessary  in 
order  to  make  sure  that  it  is  only  an  imitation.  The  ac- 
companying sketch  represents  one  of  these  dummies  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  preserve. 
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Tliu  poachers  wore  completely  deceived,  and  Waterton 
used  to  enjoy  the  reports  of  their  guns,  knowing  that  they 
were  only  wasting  their  shot  upon  the  wooden  imagos, 
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while  the  real  birds  were  comfortably  asleep  under 
his  eye. 

If  the  reader  will  refer  to  the  illustration  on  page  36, 
he  will  see  that  on  the  right  hand,  and  near  the  poplar,  is' 
a  rather  curious  circular  object.  This  represents  the 
pheasant  fortress  in  question,  and,  although  the  small  size 
prohibits  any  detail,  the  general  shape  and  appearance  are 
sufficiently  shown.  It  will  also  be  seen  how  close  to  the 
house  is  the  fortress,  so  as  to  be  under  the  master's  eye. 

He  made  several  more  of  these  ingenious  refuges,  of 
which  other  birds  besides  the  pheasants  took  full  ad- 
vantage. 

There  was  not  a  tree  in  the  park  that  Waterton  did  not 
know,  and,  if  the  smallest  damage  were  done,  he  would 
be  sure  to  find  it  out.  One  day  I  found  the  keeper  much 
disturbed,  having  discovered  some  shot  in  a  tree  trunk, 
and  being  quite  sure  that  he  would  be  called  to  account 
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for  it.  The  man  wn«  rl^ht  enouKb,  for  Watorton  found  the 
■hot,  before  innny  hours  had  parsed,  and  the  keeper  had 
to  utidergo  a  Rovere  croM-examinntion. 

Not  only  did  he  know  the  trees  individually,  and  had 
distinctive  names  fur  them,  but  there  was  scarcely  one 
which  he  iiad  not  climl)ed  and  in  the  topmost  branches 
of  which  he  had  not  sat,  pursuing  his  favourite  amuse- 
ments of  watching  birds,  and  reading  Horace  or  Virgil. 
There  are  not  many  men  who  at  the  age  of  sixty  would 
have  either  the  power  or  nerve  to  climb  a  tall  tree,  but 
Waterton  retained  his  powers  of  tree-climbing  until  his 
death,  and  very  shortly  before  his  fatal  accident  had 
ascended  one  of  the  largest  trees  in  the  park,  he  being 
then  in  his  eighty-third  year. 

Such  a  spot  for  study  may  seem  a  remarkable  one,  but 
Waterton  was  never  aflected  by  heights,  and  the  man 
who  had  scrambled  up  the  cross  of  St.  Peter's  at  Home, 
climbed  the  lightning  conductor,  and  stood  with  one  foot 
on  the  head  of  the  colossal  angel  of  St.  Angelo,  was  not 
likely  to  be  made  giddy  by  the  view  from  the  top  of  an 
oak-tree. 

In  part  of  his  autobiography,  Waterton  mentions  that 
he  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  conductor,  and  left  his  glove 
on  it,  but  he  does  not  tell  the  sequel  of  the  story. 

All  Rome  rang  with  the  exploit,  which  reached  the  ears 
of  the  Pope,  Pius  VII.  Knowing  that  the  glove  would 
spoil  the  conductor,  he  ordered  it  to  be  removed  at  once. 
Not  a  man  could  bo  found  in  Home  whose  nerves  were 
equal  to  such  a  task,  and  so  Waterton  had  to  repeat  tho 
ascent  and  fetch  his  glove  down  again,  to  the  amusement 
of  his  friends,  and  the  delight  of  the  populace. 

No  one  could  have  given  the  advice  in  tree-climbing 
which  is  quoted  on  page  50,  without  having  experienced 
the  comparative  strength  of  the  different  trees.     Perhaps 
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ihn  mndor  mny  not  know  that  coming;  down  a  troo  is  a  fnr 
more  difl\cuU  task  than  nacondiii^  it.  In  thu  lutter  cam*, 
tlio  climb«r  cnn  nee  his  counio,  and  noto  lM>foroliand  whore 
he  shall  place  hin  hands  and  fuet,  while  iu  descending  ho 
has  to  trust  partly  to  memory,  and  paitly  to  touch. 

It  is  easy  enough,  for  example,  to  spring  for  a  few  inches 
from  a  lower  to  a  higher  hranch,  but  to  drop  tliose  few 
inches  is  a  very  nervous  business.  I  have  more  than  once 
seen  a  climber  ascend  a  tree  very  boldly,  and  then  l)e  ho 
frightened  that  he  could  not  l>o  induced  to  come  down 
without  some  one  to  guide  his  feet.  The  same  rule  holds 
good  with  precipices,  where  a  man  can  always  ascend 
where  he  has  descended  without  jumping,  but  not  vice 
versA. 

Even  with  trees,  Waterton  must  needs  have  his  joke. 
All  the  important  trees  in  the  park  had  their  names. 
There  were,  for  example,  the  Twelve  Apostles  standing  in 
a  group,  all  starting  from  one  root,  the  Eight  Beatitudes, 
the  Seven  Deadly  Sins,  &c.  Then  there  were  an  oak  and 
a  Scotch  fir  twined  together,  and  going  by  the  name  of 
Church  and  State  (see  p.  C^). 


Yew  was  one  of  Waterton's  favourite  trees,  and  he  was 
accustomed  to  say  that  it  would  be  perfe<;t  if  its  leaves 
were  only  furnished  with  spikes  sharp  enough  to  keep  out 
the  cats,  stoats,  weasels,  and  his  pet  abhorrence,  the  brown 
rnt,  which  he  always  called  the  Hanoverian  rat,  and 
stoutly  believed  was  imported  into  England  by  the  same 
ship  that  brought  William  of  Orange  to  our  shores.  I 
rather  fancy  that  the  Hanoverian  origin  of  the  brown  rat 
must  have  been  one  of  Waterton's  early  jokes,  and  that  he 
gradually  came  to  consider  it  as  a  fact.  The  yew  fur- 
nishes harborage  for  many  birds,  which  after  all  do 
not  seem  to  suffer  much  from  four-footed  enemies.    The 
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well-known  yew-hedge  in  the  garden  of  Merton  College, 
Oxford,  is  full  of  little  birds,  though  their  domiciles  are 
not  easily  seen  through  the  dense  foliage. 

Waterton  made  great  use  of  this  valuable  tree,  and 
formed  with  it  evergreen  walls,  impermeable  to  the  north 
wind,  the  one  foe  which  he  dreaded,  and  which  seemed 
quite  to  benumb  him.    I  have  seen  him  with  his  lips  so 
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paralysed  by  the  north  wind  that  he  could  scarcely  frame 
a  word.  He  spent  most  of  his  waking  time  out  of  doors, 
and  his  yew  hedges  were  a  great  advantage  to  him  in 
sheltering  him  from  the  north  wind,  and  forming 
pleasant  nooks  which  received  the  cheering  rays  of  the 
southern  sun. 
He  wrote  as  ^:Alows  in  his  Essay  on  the  Yew-tree :  "  It 
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has  already  repaid  me  for  the  pains  which  I  have  taken  in  its 
cultivation ;  and  when  I  resort  to  ray  usual  evening  stand,  in 
order  to  watch  the  flocks  of  sparrows,  finches,  and  starlings, 
whilst  they  are  dropping  in  upon  the  neighbouring  hollies, 
I  feel  not  the  wintry  blast,  as  the  yew-trees,  which  are 
close  at  hand,  are  to  me  a  shield  against  its  fury ;  and  in 
fact,  they  offer  me  a  protection  little  inferior  to  that  of 
the  house  itself." 

There  is  a  magnificent  crescent-shaped  yew -hedge,  which 
partly  surrounds  the  stables,  and  shuts  them  out  from 
sight  so  effectually,  that  no  one  could  suspect  their  pre- 
sence unless  informed  of  it.  Another  yew-hedge  forms  a 
sort  of  wall  behind  the  Ivy  Tower,  and  aids  in  keeping  it 
quiet  for  the  many  birds  which  breed  in  it. 

I  have  given  the  land  view  of  the  gateway  (sometimes 
called  the  "  Ivy  Tower  "  in  the  Essays)  because  it  shows  how 
admirably  Waterton  adapted  existing  objects  to  his  chief 
pursuit  at  Walton  Hall,  namely,  the  cherishing  of  birds 
and  study  of  their  habits. 

The  view  is  taken  from  the  southern  window  of  the 
guest-chamber,  and  is  one  of  the  first  objects  that  meets 
the  visitor's  eyes  on  rising  in  the  morning. 

One  portion  of  this  illustration  requires  notice.  Just 
above  the  yew-heuge  may  be  seen  a  curious  -  looking 
circular  tower ;  with  a  conical  roof.  This  was  built  ex- 
pressly for  the  use  of  starlings,  and  is  appropriately  named 
the  Starling  Tower.  Many  starlings  found  a  home  in  the 
Ivy  Tower,  but  wishing  to  accommodate  these  birds  still 
further,  Waterton  built  this  tower  for  them,  and  a  very 
interesting  structure  it  is,  uniting  several  advantages. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  raised  upon  a  smooth  stone 
pillar,  on  which  rests  a  large  circular,  flattened  stone, 
considerably  larger  than  the  pillar.  The  object  of  this 
arrangement  is  to  keep  out  rats,  the  worst  foes  of  the 
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starling.  Even  the  most  active  and  sharpest-clawed  rat 
could  hardly  climb  up  the  pillar,  and  if  it  did,  would 
be  stopped  by  the  flat  stone.  In  fact,  this  pillar  and 
stone  are  similar  in  design  to  the  "staddles"  on  which 
wheat-stacks  ought  to  be  built,  if  farmers  wish  to  preserve 
their  grain.  Cats  are  also  foes  to  the  starling,  but  the  flat 
stone  is  too  high  for  most  cats  to  reach  by  jumping,  and  if 
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they  tried  to  do  so,  the  upper  surface  of  the  stone  is 
made  with  a  slope,  and  is  so  smooth,  that  the  claws  could 
not  retain  their  hold. 

The  tower  is  circular,  and  is  built  in  regular  layers  of 
stones.  Each  alternate  stone  is  loose,  and  when  pulled 
out,  discloses  a  chamber  behind,  to  which  the  bird  obtains 
access  by  means  of  a  channel  cut  in  the  corner  of  the 
stone.    The  birds  took  possession  of  the  tower  at  once, 
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as  well  tliey  might,  atid  it  is  very  interesting  to  remove 
the  stones  and  see  the  birds  sitting  on  their  eggs  without 
being  in  the  least  alarmed  at  the  intrusion.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  protection  which  they  enjoy,  the  starlings 
are  to  be  found  in  great  numbers  around  the  house,  and 
will  assemble  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  sitting-room 
windows,  where  they  feed  without  fear,  notwithstanding 
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that  they  may  be  within  a  few  yards  of  the  window  from 
which  they  are  being  watched.  A  second  tower  was  after- 
wards built  and  placed  in  another  portion  of  the  grounds. 


The  reader  may  remember  that  Waterton  drained  some 
fish-ponds  and  planted  them  with  trees,  which  grew  with 
great  rapidity.  By  means  of  the  ever-useful  yew,  various 
sheltering-places  were  made  in  it,  and  there  was  a  little 
single-roomed  cottage  where  Waterton  could  sit  by  a  fire 
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ill  cold  weatlior,  ami  yet  be  ablo  to  watch  the  birds,  for 
whoso  benetit  the  door  was  always  left  open.  This  cottuj^e 
is  not  shown  in  tlie  illustration,  but  on  the  right  hand 
is  seen  a  hciij)  of  rough  stones.  These  were  piled  up  for 
the  benefit  of  the  weasel,  winch  loves  such  localities,  and 
is  tolerably  sure  to  take  ponsession  of  them. 
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Tiie  whole  of  this  corner  of  the  park  goes  by  the  general 
name  of  the  "  Grotto,"  on  account  of  a  cave  which  forms 
part  of  it.  In  this  beautiful  place  Waterton  used  to  allow 
parties  to  congregate,  on  the  understanding  that  they 
would  do  no  injury,  and,  for  their  benefit,  he  had  erected 
swings,  &c.,  among  the  trees.  For  this  reason,  the  place 
was  often  called  the  "  Picnic,"  and  this  name  was  used 
indifferently  with  that  of  Grotto. 
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"The  Squire,"  as  l>e  was  invariably  called,  was,  after  liis 
usual  fashion,  too  trustful  when  he  thought  that  he  was 
doing  a  kindness  to  others.  During  his  later  years,  the 
privilege  became  shamefully  abused,  and  when,  after  his 
death,  a  party  of  picnic-makers  set  fire  to  the  magnificent 
yew  hedge  enclosing  the  stables,  and  destroyed  a  consider- 
able portion  of  it,  his  sou  took  the  opportunity  of  pro- 
hibiting picnics  lor  the  future. 

]iy  the  way,  Waterton  was  scarcely  ever  mentioned  by 
name,  and  just  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  known  as 
"tlifi  Duke,"  so  was  Waterton  known  far  and  wide  as  "the 
Squire."  Even  his  nearest  relatives  invariably  addressed 
him  as  "  Squire,"  and  it  would  be  perfectly  possible  for  a 
visitor  to  bo  at  Walton  Hall  for  a  week  and  never  hear  the 
name  of  Waterton. 


To  EXHAUST  all  the  objects  of  interest  within  the  park 
wall  would  require  a  large  volume,  and  space  is  valuable. 
There  are  one  or  two,  however,  which  ought  not  to  be 
passed  over  without  notice,  and  one  of  them  is  figured  in 
the  illustration  on  page  70. 

In  former  days  there  had  been  a  water-mill,  but  time, 
which,  as  Waterton  quaintly  says,  is  "the  great  annihilator 
of  all  human  inventions  saving  taxation  and  the  national 
debt,"  destroyed  the  mill,  and  nothing  of  it  is  left  except 
a  single  millstone,  measuring  between  five  and  six  feet  in 
diameter.  "  The  ground  where  the  mill  stood  having  been 
converted  into  meadow,  thi.s  stone  lay  there  unnoticed  and 
unknown  (save  by  the  passing  haymaker),  from  the  period 
of  the  mill's  dissolution  to  the  autumn  of  the  year  1813, 
when  one  of  our  nut-eating  wild  animals,  probably  by 
way  of  winter  store,  deposited  a  few  nuts  under  its 
l)i()tecting  cover. 

"  In  the  course  of  the  following  summer,  a  single  nut. 
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having  escaped  the  teeth  of  the  destroyer,  sent  up  its 
verdant  shoot  through  the  hole  in  the  centre  of  the 
procumbent  millstone. 

"  One  day  I  pointed  out  this  rising  tree  to  a  gentleman 
who  was  standing  by,  and  I  said  '  If  this  young  plant 
escape  destruction,  some  time  or  other  it  will  support  the 
millstone,  and  raise  it  from  the  ground.  He  seemed  to 
doubt  this.     In  order,  however,  that  the  plant  might  have 
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a  fair  chance  of  success,  I  directed  that  it  should  be 
defended  from  accident  and  harm  by  means  of  a  wooden 
paling. 

"  Year  after  year  it  increased  in  size  and  beauty,  and 
when  its  expansion  had  entirely  filled  up  the  hole  in  the 
centre  of  the  millstone,  it  gradually  began  to  raise  up  the 
millstone  itself   from  the  seat  of  its  long  repose.    This 
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huge  mass  of  stone  is  now  eight  inches  above  the  ground 
and  is  entirely  supported  by  the  stem  of  the  nut-tree, 
which  has  risen  to  the  height  of  twenty-Hve  feet,  and 
bears  excellent  fruit." 

When  I  saw  it  in  1862,  however,  the  tree  had  been  dead 
for  some  time,  the  millstone  having  evidently  killed  it,  not 
by  its  weight,  but  by  preventing  the  flow  of  sap  through 
the  bark.  It  would,  of  course,  have  been  more  picturesque 
to  have  drawn  the  tree  in  a  livitig  ptato  and  of  its  full 
height,  but  I  thought  it  better  to  give  it  exactly  as  I 
saw  it.  Mr.  Edmund  Waterton  once  told  me  that  when 
a  boy  he  often  climbed  the  tree  in  search  of  nuts,  which 
it  then  bore  plentifully. 

It  is  a  most  valuable  object,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  in  a 
striking  manner  the  tremendous  powers  of  Nature,  which  are 
continually  being  exerted,  and  which  we,  as  a  rule,  do  not 
even  suspect.  The  late  Charles  Kingsloy  mentions  that  he 
has  seen  a  large  flat  stone  raised  off  the  ground  in  a  single 
night  by  a  crop  of  tiny  mushrooms,  and  I  quite  lately  saw 
some  weighty  kerbstones  in  a  crowded  London  thoroughfare, 
which  had  been  forced  completely  out  of  their  places  by 
grass-blades  which  had  grown  between  their  junctions. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Th«  Squire's  '♦dodges. "—The  '•cat-holes."  — The  dovecote.— Pigeon* 
shooting  matches  and  mode  of  supplying  the  birds.  —  Waterton's 
pigoon*hou8«,  external  and  iiitornal. — Piguoii-stcalors  baffled. — Ar- 
rangement of  pigeon-holes.  —  Ladders  not  needed.  —  How  to  feed 
pigeons  economically. — Uats  and  mice  in  the  garden. — The  jwison- 
bowl  and  its  safety. — Sunken  mousetrap. — Gates  and  chains. — The 
carriage-pond. — Waterton's  antipathy  to  scientific  nomenclature. — 
Advantage  of  such  nomenclature  as  an  assistant  to  science. — Popular 
and  local  names — Colonists  and  their  nomenclature. — Zoology  gone 
mad. — Complimentary  nomenclature. — The  fatal  accident  in  the  park. 
— Waterton's  last  moments  and  death. — The  last  voyage  and  funeral. 
— Epitaph  written  by  himself. — The  new  cross,  and  place  of  burial. 


Now  we  must  cast  a  glance  at  some  of  those  ingenious 
arrangements  which  I  called  "the  Squire's  dodges"  on  first 
seeing  them. 

There  never  was  a  place  so  full  of  '  dodges '  as  Walton 
Hall.  The  Starling  Tower,  described  on  page  67,  was  one 
of  them,  being  so  arranged  as  to  keep  out  rats  and  cats. 
Now,  Waterton  wished  to  make  a  place  which  cats  could 
enter,  but  would  keep  out  rats,  and  he  achieved  his  object 
by  remembering  that  cats  and  rats  could  both  climb,  but 
that  rats  were  no  great  jumpers. 

As  may  be  remembered,  the  flat  stone  of  the  starling 
tower  was  just  out  of  reach  of  a  cat's  jump,  which  Water- 
ton  calculated  at  five  feet  for  an  ordinarily  active  cat.  So 
he  had  a  large,  smooth,  flat  stone  let  into  the  wall,  and  an 
aperture  made  in  it,  which  he  called  the  "  cat's  hole."     It 
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was  Just  five  feet  from  the  ground,  so  that  pussy  could 
jump  into  it,  while  the  stone  was  made  so  smooth  that  no 
rat  could  climb  it 

Having  securely  protected  the  starlings  by  their  towers, 
and  the  pheasants  by  the  holly  fortress  and  wooden  dum- 
mies— another  dodge — ho  \m\  to  protect  his  pigeons. 

He  found  that  pigeons  were  stolen  in  great  numbers, 
and  almost  invariably  for  one  purpose,  namely,  to  supply 
birds  for  pigeon-shooting  matches,  many  of  which  took 
place  thirty  or  forty  miles  from  the  spot  whence  the  birds 
were  stolen.  Now,  Waterton  had  a  righteous  indignation 
against  pigeon-shooting,  and  had  an  ingenious  mode  of 
thwarting  the  thieves. 

Their  plan  was  to  come  at  night,  when  the  pigeons  were 
all  at  home,  and  throw  a  net  over  the  'glover,'  i.e.  the 
opening  at  the  top,  through  which  the  pigeons  enter  and 
leave  the  cote.  Then  if  they  can  force  an  entrance  into 
the  cote  they  do  so,  but  even  if  not,  they  frighten  the  birds 
by  knocking  at  the  walls,  and  so  drive  them  into  the  net. 

Pigeon-houses,  however,  constructed  like  those  at  Walton 
Hall,  can  set  those  nocturnal  robbers  at  defiance.  In  the 
first  place,  the  house  is  so  high  that  thieves  could  scarcely 
find  a  ladder  long  enough  to  reach  the  roof,  and  then  they 
would  need  a  second  ladder  to  lay  on  the  roof  before  they 
could  get  at  the  glover.  As  to  gaining  admission  by  the 
door,  it  is  almost  impossible. 

The  building  is  in  two  storeys,  the  lower  being  for  the 
reception  of  tools,  chains,  and  the  other  multifarious  re- 
quirements of  a  farm.  The  rest  of  the  building  is  intended 
for  the  pigeons,  and  can  only  be  approached  by  a  door 
some  twenty  feet  from  the  ground.  The  door,  which  is 
very  strong,  and  bound  with  iron,  fits  flush  into  the  wall, 
so  that  there  is  no  hold  for  a  tool,  and  moreover,  only  one 
man  could  work  at  a  time,  he  having  notliing  but  a  ladder 
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aH  a  foothold.     So  much  for  the  outside  of  the  pigcuii- 
houso. 

If  we  wish  to  entur  the  buihling  wo  must  ascend  tu  the 
door  by  a  ladder  and  unlock  it.  We  then  And  ourselves 
within  a  large  and  lofty  chnml)cr,  well  lighted  and  vonti- 
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lated,  white-was]ie«l,  and  perfectly  clean  and  neat.  The 
whole  place  is  scraped  and  white-washed  at  least  twice  in 
each  year,  November  and  February  being  recommended 
for  these  opemtions. 

The  interior  walls  are  most  curiously  constructed.  Tarallel 
rows  of  pigeon-holes  occupy  each  wall  and  beneath  each 
row  is  a  ledge  of  brick.  There  are  three  rows  of  bricks 
between  the  ledges,  which  are  each  one  brick  in  width. 
Twenty  rows  of  nests  occupy  each  wall.  It  is  easy,  there- 
fore, for  a  man,  without  the  aid  of  a  ladder,  to  traverse  the 
whole  of  the  building,  and  to  examine  every  nest  as  he 
goes  along  the  ledges.  On  an  average,  to  search  three  rows 
of  holes  occupies  an  hour.  Waterton  mentions  in  liis  Essay 
on  the  Dovecot  Pigeon  that  this  single  cote  furnished  in 
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one  seaRon  sevcnly-ihree  doxoiiH  of  young  pigeons.  Thcro 
is  a  stove,  with  fliitm  in  the  huihling,  but  since  it  cau^'iit 
tire  by  ovur-heuting,  and  undungitrud  the  whole  structurt', 
it  bus  not  been  lighted. 

There  is  another  '  dodge '  in  feeding  the  pigeons.  Tt 
was  found  that  when  their  food  was  thrown  down  in  the 
yard,  the  poultry,  being  stronger  than  tlie  piguonH,  drove 
tliem  away,  and  ate  the  food  themselves.  So  \\  uterton 
had  a  floor  of  close  wattle-work  laid  under  thu  ruof  of  a 
shed  at  some  height  from  the  ground.  Tiie  food  for  the 
])igeons  was  always  thrown  upon  this  floor,  wiiero  tiie 
pigeons  could  easily  reach  it,  while  it  wan  luo  high  for  the 
poultry. 

Here  are  two  more  '  dodges '  intended  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  young  peas,  beans,  &c.,  from  the  all-present  rats 
and  mice. 

Poisoned  food  is  one  efl'ectual  plan,  but  it  must  be  so 
laid  that  neither  poultry  nor  game  can  get  at  it.  This 
object  was  attained  by  means  of  a  poison-bowl,  i.e.  a 
rounded  bowl  of  earthenware,  or  even  stone,  through  the 
centre  of  which  is  a  hole  just  largo  enough  to  admit  a  rut- 
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The  use  of  the  poison-bowl  was  simple  enough.  A  spoon- 
ful of  poisoned  meal  was  laid  ou  the  ground,  and  the  bowl 
inverted  over  it.  Rats  could  reach  the  meal  by  the  hole, 
and  did  so,  but  neither  pheasants  nor  poultry  could  so 
much  as  touch  it  with  the  tips  of  their  beaks. 

A  section  of  the  poison-bowl  is  given  in  the  illustration, 
together  with  a  view  of  its  upper  surface. 
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Next  comes  a  trap  of  great  efficacy,  but  which  answers 
better  for  mice  than  rats.  It  is  simply  an  earthen  or  glass 
jar,  having  its  neck  narrower  than  its  shoulder,  and  buried 
until  its  mouth  is  exactly  level  with  the  ground.  The  in- 
side of  the  shoulder  is  then  rubbed  with  bacon  fat — the 
ranker  the  better — and  the  trap  is  set,  with  scarcely  any 
expenditure  of  bait. 

The  mice,  prowling  about  in  search  of  food,  soon  dis- 
cover the  jar,  being  attracted  by  the  smell  of  the  bacon. 


SUNKKK  JAR. 


They  crane  over  the  mouth,  try  to  reach  the  savoury  food, 
and  slip  into  the  jar,  from  which  there  is  no  possibility  of 
escape. 

Yet  two  more  '  dodges,'  and  we  must  leave  the  wonders 
of  Walton  Hall. 

Waterton  found  that  when  cattle  were  placed  in  con- 
tiguous fields  connected  by  a  gate,  nothing  could  keep  them 
away  from  that  gate.  They  came  and  leant  against  it  on 
both  sides,  while  they  indulged  in  conversation  after  their 
own  manner,  very  much  as  their  masters  and  mistresses 
might  do. 

Now,  the  cattle  which  were  in  the  field  towards  which 
the  gate  opened  did  no  harm  to  it,  because  as  they  leant 
against  it  they  only  pressed  against  the  posts.  But  the 
weight  of  those  on  the  opposite  side  came  heavily  upon 
the  catch  and  hinges,  and  sometimes  even  broke  them 
down. 
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Waterton  was  much  too  kind-hearted  to  convert  the 
open  gates  into  doors,  and  so  to  shut  out  the  cattle  from 
social  intercourse.  So  he  suspended  a  stout  chain  on  the 
weak  side,  so  that  the  cattle  might  lean  against  it  and  rest 
upon  the  gate.    As  the  chain  was  fastened  by  a  staple  at 
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one  end,  and  hitched  over  a  strong  hook  at  the  other,  it 
could  easily  be  dropped  when  the  gate  had  to  be  opened 
for  traffic,  and  replaced  after  it  was  shut. 

The  last  *  dodge  *  which  we  can  mention  is  that  of  the 
carriage-pond.  It  was  about  four  feet  wider  than  an  ordi- 
nary carriage,  and  edged  with  broad,  flat  stones.  At  each 
end  it  sloped  gradually  downwards  until  in  the  centre  it  was 
just  deep  enough  to  allow  the  water  to  reach  rather  above 
the  axletrees.  When  a  carriage  or  a  cart  had  to  be 
washed  after  being  used  it  was  gently  wheeled  into  the 
pond  at  one  end,  while  men  with  brooms  washed  the 
wheels  as  they  turned.  In  the  centre  of  the  pond  the 
men  had  command  over  every  part  of  the  carriage,  which 
was  then  drawn  gently  out,  tlie  mops  and  brooms  being 
at  work  until  it  came  upon  level  ground. 

Horses  could  thus  be  washed  as  well  as  carts  and  car- 
riages, and  very  much  they  seemed  to  enjoy  their  bath. 


It  is  impossible  to  conclude  the  memoir  of  this  accom- 
plished naturalist  without  allusion  to  his  rooted  abhorrence 
of  scientific^  names.    I  do  not  think  that  this  antipathy 
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was  justified.  Ho  was  perfectly  right  in  entering  his 
protest  against  the  cumbrous  pedantry  which  bade  fair 
to  make  science  a  mere  question  of  memory  for  names, 
and  the  language  whicli  he  uses  is  not  in  tlie  least  too 
strong. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  pardoned  for  inserting  a  passage  from 
one  of  my  own  works,  written  twenty  years  ago,  and  long 
before  I  knew  Waterton,  so  that  the  reader  may  see  how 
completely  I  sympathise  with  him. 

"  Owing  to  the  inordinate  use  of  pseudo-classical  phraseo- 
logy, the  fascinating  study  of  animal  life  has  been  too  long 
considered  as  a  profession  or  a  science  restricted  to  a 
favoured  few,  and  interdicted  to  the  many  until  they  have 
undergone  a  long  apprenticeship  to  its  preliminary  formulie. 
So  deeply  rooted  is  this  idea,  that  the  popular  notion  of  a 
scientific  man  is  of  one  who  possesses  a  fund  of  words, 
and  not  of  one  who  has  gathered  a  mass  of  ideas.  There 
is  really  not  the  least  reason  why  any  one  of  ordinary 
capabilities  and  moderate  memory  should  not  be  acquainted 
with  the  general  outlines  of  Zoology,  and  possess  some 
knowledge  of  the  representative  animals,  which  serve  as 
types  of  each  group,  tribe,  or  family ;  for  when  relieved 
of  the  cumbersome  diction  with  which  it  is  embarrassed, 
the  study  of  animal  life  can  be  brought  within  the  com- 
prehension of  all  who  care  to  examine  the  myriad  varieties 
of  form  and  colour  with  which  the  Almighty  clothes  His 
living  poems. 

"  The  true  object  of  Zoology  is  not,  as  some  appear  to 
fancy,  to  arrange,  to  number,  and  to  ticket  animals  in  a 
formal  inventory,  but  to  make  the  study  an  inquiry  into 
the  life-nature,  and  not  only  an  investigation  of  the  lifeless 
organism.  I  must  not,  however,  be  understood  to  disparage 
the  outward  form,  thing  of  clay  though  it  be.  For  what 
wondrous  clay  it  is,  and  how  marvellous  the  continuous 
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miracle  by  which  the  dust  of  earth  is  transmuted  into  the 
glowing  colours  and  graceful  forms  which  we  most  im- 
perfectly endeavour  to  preserve  after  the  soul  has  separated 
from  them." 

But  Waterton  certainly  erred  in  his  persistent  rejection 
of  scientifio  names,  which  form  an  universal  language, 
and  are  needed  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  the  creatures 
whose  habits  are  being  described.  Even  in  England, 
there  are  thousands  of  animals  which  have  no  popular 
names,  nor  are  likely  to  have  them,  and  we  are  therefore 
driven  to  use  the  names  by  which  they  are  known  to 
science  all  over  the  world. 

It  is  true  that  such  names  are  often  unintelligible, 
especially  to  those  who  do  not  know  Greek  as  well  as 
Latin,  and  the  words  Lophophorus,  Tachipotes,  Pachy- 
cephala,  Ptilonorhynchns,  Palajoruis,  Meliphagidie,  &c., 
which  are  selected  by  Waterton  as  *  shocking  examples,* 
certainly  cannot  be  understood  by  persons  who  know 
nothing  of  Greek  or  ornithology. 

But  the  local  words  which  he  himself  employs  are  far 
less  intelligible  than  the  scientific  terms.  If  a  very 
moderate  Greek  scholar  were  asked  the  meaning  of  these 
words,  he  could  at  all  events  tell  the  inquirer  that  one 
word  referred  to  swiftness,  another  to  the  crest  of  the  bird, 
another  to  the  size  of  its  head,  another  to  its  fruit-eating 
habits,  and  so  forth,  even  though  he  should  know  nothing 
of  the  birds  themselves.  But  suppose  the  same  inquirer  to 
have  read  the  Wanderings,  and  to  have  asked  the  meaning 
of  Hannaquoi,  Camoudi,  Salempenta,  Maroudi,  Goulacanara, 
Sakawinki,  Wallababa,  Houtou,  Karabimiti,  Sawari,  &c.,  I 
very  much  doubt  whether  one  scholar  in  a  thousand  could 
have  given  an  answer.  Consequently,  the  otherwise  delight- 
ful Wanderings  has  been  in  many  points  a  sealed  book. 

Sometimes  the  acceptance  of  local  names  is  misleading 
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as  for  example,  when  the  jf^uar  is  called  •  tiger '  (which 
Waterton  explains,  usin>^  either  term  indifferently),  or 
when  he  applies  the  familiar  name  of  chameleon  to  one  of 
the  Anolis  lizards,  the  chameleons  being  exclusively  inha- 
bitants of  the  Old  World.  Similarly,  in  North  America  the 
bison  is  called  the  buffalo,  and  the  puma  is  termed  the  lion. 
In  Australia  the  nomenclature  of  the  colonists  looks  like 
Zoology  gone  mad.  In  that  country,  the  mammalia  are, 
with  one  doubtful  example,  marsupials.  Yet,  we  read  of 
the  monkey,  the  bear,  the  wolf,  the  tiger,  the  cat,  the  rat, 
the  mouse,  the  badger,  the  jerboa,  the  hare,  the  sloth,  the 
mole,  and  the  hedgehog,  not  one  of  these  animals  really 
belonging  to  Australia.  So,  in  these  cases,  unless  we  have 
the  scientific  as  well  as  the  local  names,  whether  native  or 
imported,  we  shall  find  ourselves  entirely  bewildered. 

With  Waterton's  views  concerning  what  he  happily  terms 
'  complimentary  nomenclature,*  I  unreservedly  agree,  and 
have  often  written  strongly  on  the  subject.  Waterton, 
after  noticing  that  in  a  single  volume  on  birds,  no  less 
than  thirteen  species  have  the  names  of  men,  makes  the 
following  witty  remarks. 

"  In  the  plates  to  the  first  volume  of  his  work,  I  find 
that  a  hawk  is  called  the  '  Black  Warrior,'  and  that  the 
Latin  name  which  he  has  given  it  is  'Falco  Harlani.' 
Pray,  who  or  what  is  '  Harlani '  ?  A  man,  a  mountain, 
or  a  mud-flat  ?  Is  '  Black  Warrior '  a  Negro  of  pug- 
nacious propensities  ? " 


Now  we  come  to  the  last  scenes  of  Waterton's  life,  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  his  friend  Dr.  N.  Moore,  who 
was  staying  with  him  at  the  time.  The  full  account  may  be 
seen  in  the  volume  of  Essays  to  which  reference  has  been 
made,  and  is  well  worth  reading.    Briefly,  it  is  as  follows. 

He  had  gone,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Moore,  to  the  further 
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end  of  the  park  for  the  purpose  of  directing  some  carpen- 
ters, when  he  caught  his  foot  in  an  overhanging  bramble, 
and  fell,  with  his  side  upon  a  log.  He  knew  at  once  the 
extent  of  the  injury,  but  contrived  to  reach  the  boat.  On 
arriving  at  the  island,  he  walked  to  the  house,  changed  his 
clothes  as  usual,  and,  in  spite  of  terrible  pain,  walked  up 
stairs  without  help.  He  would  have  gone  on  to  his  own 
room  at  the  top  of  the  house,  but  consented  to  stop  half 
way,  and  lie  on  the  sofa  of  Miss  Edmonstone's  (his  sister- 
in-law's)  sitting  room,  for  the  sake  of  saving  trouble  to 
others. 

Here  he  died,  and  I  must  borrow  Dr.  Moore's  own 
words. 

"  The  end  was  now  at  hand,  and  he  died  at  twenty- 
seven  minutes  past  two  in  the  morning  of  May  27, 1865. 
The  window  was  open.  The  sky  was  beginning  to  grow 
grey,  a  few  rooks  had  cawed,  the  swallows  were  twittering, 
the  landrail  was  craking  from  the  Ox-close,  and  a  favourite 
cock,  which  he  used  to  call  liis  morning-gun,  leaped  out 
from  some  hollies,  and  gave  his  accustomed  crow.  The 
ear  of  his  master  was  deaf  to  the  call.  He  had  obeyed  a 
sublimer  summons,  and  had  woke  up  to  the  glories  of  the 
eternal  world.** 

So  passed  away  Charles  Waterton,  a  man  who  was, 
perhaps,  more  thoroughly  missed  and  more  widely  mourned 
tlian  any  other  of  his  time. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  he  would  never  sit  for  his 
portrait  since  1823.  As  far  as  the  head  without  the  dress 
goes,  Mr.  Waterhouse  Hawkins's  bust  gives  a  good  idea  of 
"The  Squire,"  but  marble  could  not  give  his  sweet,  kindly 
smile,  or  the  animated  expressions  which  flitted  over  his  face 
as  he  recurred  to  his  former  travels,  or  pointed  out  the  many 
wonders  of  the  park  and  lake.  A  good  painter  might  have 
succeeded,  provided  that  he  knew  Waterton  thoroughly, 
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and,  for  such  a  memorial,  thousands  who  never  saw  him 
would  have  been  grateful 

The  following  account  of  the  funeral  is  taken  from  the 
Ilhistrated  London  News  of  June  17,  1865. 

"  On  the  3rd  inst.  (the  anniversary  of  Mr.  Waterton*s 
birth)  his  remains  were  laid  amidst  the  scenes  he  loved  so 
well.  He  had  selected  the  spot,  and  left  minute  instruc- 
tions for  the  funeral  ceremony,  which  commenced  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

"  The  entrance-hall  had  been  converted  into  a  temporary 
chapel,  which  was  draped  with  black.  Before  the  door,  on 
a  Catafalque,  rested  the  coffin,  of  polished  oak,  with  brass 
inscription  plates.  Mr.  Waterton  was  an  eminent  membt)r 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  fourteen  priests  took 
part  at  his  burial.  First, '  the  Office  for  the  Dead '  was 
said,  and  then  requiem  high  mass,  the  Bishop  of  Beverley 
singing,  Canon  Walker  assisting  as  Deacon,  and  the  Bev. 
G.  Waterton  as  Sub-Deacon. 

"  The  invited  guests  having  arrived  soon  after  ten  o'clock, 
the  coffin  was  borne  in  procession  through  the  ancient 
portcullis  gat«,  accompanied  by  mourners  and  priests, 
bearing  tapers,  and  followed  by  Edmund  Waterton,  Esq., 
son  of  the  deceased,  and  chief  mourner.  At  the  landing- 
stairs  the  body  was  placed  on  a  floating  bier.  Thence, 
preceded  by  a  barge,  containing  the  Bishop  and  officiating 
priests,  chanting  the  office,  and  followed  by  mourners  and 
friends  in  attendant  boats — Mr.  Waterton's  own  boat,  un- 
occupied, bringing  up  the  rear, — the  author  of  the  Wan- 
derings made  his  last  voyage.  The  boats  were  all  draped 
with  black,  and  boats  containing  the  friends  of  the  family 
flanked  the  three  central  ones :  the  tenantry  went  by  land- 

"  At  the  head  of  the  lake,  beneath  the  shade  of  two 
noble  oaks,  is  the  vault,  into  which  the  coffin  having  been 
lowered,  the  mourners  and  others  took  their  place,  the 
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Bishop  of  Beverley  at  the  head,  the  blessing  of  the  grave 
took  place,  and  the  ceremony  terminated  with  the  canticle 
'  Benedictus ; '  during  which  a  linnet  in  one  of  the  oaks 
overhead  joined  its  song  to  the  chanting  of  the  clergy. 
And  here,  '  buried  in  silence,  broken  only  by  the  cry  of 
the  heron,  and  in  a  solitude  almost  as  deep  as  that  in 
which  he  had  lived  so  long  in  the  swamps  of  the  Orinoco 
and  the  forests  of  the  Amazon,'  rest  the  remains  of  Charles 
Waterton. 

"  £ighty-three  being  his  age,  that  number  of  aged 
persons  had  been  invited  to  attend  at  the  funeral,  and  had 
a  dole,  each  a  loaf  of  bread  and  sixpence,  distributed  to 
them  at  the  park  gate." 

The  very  appropriate  spot  which  received  his  remains 
had  been  long  fixed  upon  by  him,  but  it  was  not  until  a 
year  before  his  death  that  he  caused  to  be  erected  the 
plain  stone  cross  the  base  of  which  bears  the  inscription 
written  by  himself. 

ORATE  PRO  ANIMA 

CAItOLI  WATERTON. 

CUJUS  FESSA 

JUXTA  HANG  CRUCEM 

SEPELIUNTUR  OSSA. 

Mtus  1782.  Ohiit  1865. 


The  actual  day  of  his  birth  was  not  known  until  June 
3,  1864,  when  he  asked  the  Misses  Edmonstone  to  come 
and  see  a  new  cross  which  he  had  put  up  between  two 
magnificent  oaks  near  the  head  of  the  lake.  There  are 
many  crosses  in  different  parts  of  the  park.  The  most  con- 
spicuous one  is  on  the  top  of  the  Ivy  Tower,  and  another 
is  on  the  wall  of  the  Grotto,  both  of  which  are  shown  in 
illustrations  on  pages  43,  66,  68.      Another  is  upon  a 
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favourite  restiog-place  nearly  opposite  the  Gateway,  but 
there  was  a  peculiar  siguificaDce  about  this  last  cross. 

"  He  rowed  his  sisters-in-law/'  writes  Mr.  Moore,  "  in 
his  boat  to  the  far  end  of  the  lake  which  surrounds  Walton 
Hall,  and  when  they  arrived  at  the  spot,  he  told  them  he 
intended  to  be  buried  there,  and  put  his  arms  round  the 
cross.  'Squire,'  said  Miss  Edmonstono  in  Italian,  for 
there  was  a  man  at  work  within  hearing, '  it  is  your  birth- 
day.' He  smiled  and  bowed  assent."  And  on  the  3rd  of 
June  in  the  following  year  he  was  laid  in  the  spot  which 
he  had  indicated. 

The  remains  of  his  grandfather  lie  beneath  an  elm-tree 
in  another  part  of  the  park. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  spot  where  he  fell  is  only  a 
stone's-throw  from  the  cross,  and  just  half-way  between  it 
and  the  group  of  trees  called  the  "  Twelve  Apostles."  It 
is  now  marked  with  a  cross. 

Originally,  his  son  intended  to  build  a  memorial  chapel 
over  the  grave,  but  he  afterwards,  and  rightly,  relin- 
quished the  intention,  thinking  that  the  plain  stone  cross 
erected  by  Waterton  himself,  engraved  with  his  own 
simple  inscription,  was  a  more  fitting  memorial  than  any 
chapel,  however  beautiful  it  might  be. 


[NoTB. — The  Bust  of  Waterton  has  now  been  reproduced 
with  the  dress  according  to  his  invariable  costume.  Copies 
and  Photographs  may  be  procured  from  F.  W.  Wilson, 
Westgate  House,  Kirk-Dale,  Sydenham.] 
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FIRST    JOURNEY. 


CHAPTER  I. 


"  nee  herhA,  neo  UUni  in  aiperU 

Radix  feroUit  mo  loci«." 

Ol\{eot  of  the  Wandering$.  —  Demenn  R.  —  Sabft.  —  Toucan. — For«8l 
traea. — Paratiitei. — nuah-ro))e.— Red  monkey. — Wild  animal*. — Sloths. 
— Venomoua  makes. — LizardH. — Bell  -bird.  — Houtou. — I  nseots. — Dog 
poisoned  with  Wourali. —Falls.— Kssequibo  R.— Rapid  decay. — Falls 
of  the  Esseqaibo. — Macousliia. — A  white  recluse.— Tlie  Watermamma. 
— A  savage  fliiaucier.— The  Jabiru. — Ants'  nests. — Fort  St.  Joachim. 
— Ijake  Parima. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1812, 1  left  the  town  of  Stabroek, 
to  travel  through  the  wilds  of  Demerara  and  Essequibo,  a 
part  of  ci-devant  Dutch  Guiana,  in  South  America. 

The  chief  objects  in  view  were  to  collect  a  quantity  of 
the  strongest  Wourali  poison;  and  to  reach  the  inland 
frontier  fort  of  Portuguese  Guiana. 

It  would  be  a  tedious  journey  for  him  who  wishes  to 
travel  through  these  wilds,  to  set  out  from  Stabroek  on 
loot.  The  sun  would  exhaust  him  in  bis  attempts  to 
wade  through  the  swamps,  and  the  Mosquitos  at  night 
would  deprive  him  of  every  hour  of  sleep. 
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The  road  for  horses  runs  parallel  to  the  river,  but  it 
extends  a  very  little  way,  and  even  ends  before  the 
cultivation  of  the  plantation  ceases. 

The  only  mode  then  that  remains  is  to  proceed  by 
water ;  and  when  you  come  to  the  high  lands,  you  may 
make  your  way  through  the  forest  on  foot,  or  continue 
your  route  on  the  river. 

After  passing  the  third  island  in  the  river  Demerara, 
there  are  few  plantations  to  be  seen,  and  those  not  joining 
on  to  one  another,  but  separated  by  large  tracts  of  wood. 

The  Loo  is  the  last  where  the  Sugar-cane  is  growing. 
The  greater  part  of  its  negroes  have  just  been  ordered  to 
another  estate  ;  and  ere  a  few  months  shall  have  elapsed 
all  signs  of  cultivation  will  be  lost  in  underwood. 

Higher  up  stand  tlie  sugar-works  of  Amelia's  Waard, 
solitary  and  abandoned !  and  after  passing  these  there  is 
not  a  ruin  to  inform  the  traveller  that  either  coffee  or 
sugar  have  ever  been  cultivated. 

From  Amelia's  Waard  an  unbroken  range  of  forest 
covers  each  bank  of  the  river,  saving  here  and  there 
where  a  hut  discovers  itself,  inhabited  by  free  people  of 
colour,  with  a  rood  or  two  of  bared  ground  about  it ;  or 
where  the  wood-cutter  has  erected  himself  a  dwelling,  and 
cleared  a  few  acres  for  pasturage.  Sometimes  you  see 
level  ground  on  each  side  of  you  for  two  or  three  hours 
at  a  stretch  ;  at  other  times  a  gently  sloping  hill  presents 
itself;  and  often,  on  turning  a  point,  the  eye  is  pleased 
with  the  contrast  of  an  almost  perpendicular  height  jutting 
into  the  water.  The  trees  put  you  in  mind  of  an  eternal 
spring,  with  summer  and  autumn  kindly  blended  into  it. 

Here  you  may  see  a  sloping  extent  of  noble  trees,  whose 
foliage  displays  a  charming  variety  of  every  shade,  from 
the  lightest  to  the  darkest  green  and  purple.  The  tops  of 
some  are  crowned  with  bloom  of  the  loveliest  hue]  while 
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the  boughs  of  others  bend  nvith  a  profusion  of  seeds  and 
fruits. 

Those  whose  heads  have  been  bared  by  time,  or  blasted 
by  the  thunder-storm,  strike  the  eye,  as  a  mournful  sound 
does  the  ear  in  music ;  and  seem  to  beckon  to  the  senti- 
mental traveller  to  stop  a  moment  or  two,  and  see  that  the 
forests  which  surround  him,  like  men  and  kingdoms,  have 
their  periods  of  misfortune  and  decay. 

The  first  rocks  of  any  considerable  size  that  are  ob- 
served on  the  side  of  the  river  are  at  a  place  called  Saba, 
from  the  Indian  word,  which  means  a  stone.  They  appear 
sloping  down  to  the  water's  edge,  not  shelvy,  but  smooth, 
and  their  exuberances  rounded  ofif,  and,  in  some  places, 
deeply  furrowed,  as  though  they  had  been  worn  with 
continual  floods  of  water. 

There  are  patches  of  soil  up  and  down,  and  the  huge 
stones  amongst  them  produce  a  pleasing  and  novel  effect 
You  see  a  few  Coffee-trees  of  a  fine  luxuriant  growth ;  and 
nearly  on  the  top  of  Saba  stands  the  house  of  the  post- 
holder. 

He  is  appointed  by  government  to  give  in  his  report  to 
the  protector  of  the  Indians  of  what  is  going  on  amongst 
them,  and  to  prevent  suspicious  people  from  passing  up 
the  river. 

When  the  Indians  assemble  here  the  stranger  may  have 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  Aborigines  dancing  to  the 
sound  of  their  country  music,  and  painted  in  their  native 
style.  They  will  shoot  their  arrows  for  him  with  an  un- 
erring aim,  and  send  the  poisoned  dart  from  the  blow-pipe 
true  to  its  destination ;  and  here  he  may  often  view  all 
the  different  shades,  from  the  red  savage  to  the  white  man, 
and  from  the  white  man  to  the  sootiest  son  of  Africa. 

Beyond  this  post  there  are  no  more  habitations  of  white 
men,  or  free  people  of  colour. 
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In  a  country  so  extensively  covered  with  wood  as  this 
is,  having  every  advantage  that  a  tropical  sun  and  the 
richest  mould,  in  many  places,  can  give  to  vegetation,  it 
is  natural  to  look  for  trees  of  very  large  dimensions ;  but 
it  is  rare  to  meet  with  them  above  six  yards  in  circum- 
ference. If  larger  have  ever  existed,  they  have  fallen  a 
sacrifice  either  to  the  axe  or  to  fire. 

If,  however,  they  disappoint  you  in  size,  they  make 
ample  amends  in  height  Heedless  and  bankrupt  in  all 
curiosity  must  he  be  who  can  journey  on  without  stopping 
to  take  a  view  of  the  towering  Mora.  Its  topmost  branch, 
when  naked  with  age  or  dried  by  accident,  is  the  favourite 
resort  of  the  Toucaa  Many  a  time  has  this  singular  bird 
felt  the  shot  faintly  strike  him  from  the  gun  of  the  fowler 
beneath,  and  owed  his  life  to  the  distance  betwixt  them. 

The  trees  which  form  these  far-extending  wilds  are  as 
useful  as  they  are  ornamental.  It  would  take  a  volume 
of  itself  to  describe  them. 

The. Green-heart,  famous  for  its  hardness  and  durability; 
the  Uackea,  for  its  toughness ;  the  Ducalabali,  surpassing 
mahogany;  the  Eboliy  and  Letter-wood,  vying  with  the 
choicest  woods  of  the  old  world ;  the  Locust-tree,  yielding 
copal ;  and  the  Hayawa  and  Olou- trees,  furnishing  a  sweet- 
smelling  resin,  are  all  to  be  met  with  in  the  forest,  betwixt 
the  plantations  and  the  rock  Saba. 

Beyond  this  rock  the  country  has  been  little  Explored ; 
but  it  is  very  probable  that  these,  and  a  vast  collection  of 
other  kinds,  and  possibly  many  new  species,  are  scattered 
up  and  down,  in  all  directions,  through  the  swamps,  and 
hills,  and  savaunas  of  ci-devant  Dutch  Guiana. 

On  viewing  the  stately  trees  around  him  the  naturalist 
will  observe  many  of  them  bearing  leaves,  and  blossoms, 
and  fruit,  not  their  own. 

^e  Wild  Fig-tree,  as  large  as  a  common  English  apple- 
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tree,  often  rears  itself  from  one  of  the  thick  branches  at 
the  top  of  the  mora ;  and  when  its  fruit  is  ripe,  to  it  the 
birds  resort  for  nourishment.  It  was  to  an  undigested 
seed,  passing  through  the  body  of  the  bird  which  had 
perched  on  the  mora,  that  th'b  fig-tree  first  owed  its  ele- 
vated station  there.  The  sap  of  the  mora  raised  it  into  full 
bearing ;  but  now,  in  its  turn,  it  is  doomed  to  contribute  a 
portion  of  its  own  sap  and  juices  towards  the  growth  of 
different  species  of  vines,  the  seeds  of  which,  also,  the 
birds  deposited  on  its  branches.  These  soon  vegetate,  and 
bear  fruit  in  great  quantities ;  so  what  with  their  usurpa- 
tion of  the  resources  of  the  fig-tree,  and  the  fig-tree  of  the 
mora,  the  mora,  unable  to  support  a  charge  which  nature 
never  intended  it  should,  languishes  and  dies  under  its 
burden ;  and  then  the  fig-tree,  and  its  usurping  progeny 
of  vines,  receiving  no  more  succour  from  their  late  foster- 
parent,  droop  and  perish  in  their  turn. 

A  vine,  called  the  Bush-rope  by  the  wood-cutters,  on 
account  of  its  use  in  hauling  out  the  heaviest  timber,  has 
a  singular  appearance  in  the  forests  of  Demerara.  Some- 
times you  see  it  nearly  as  thick  as  a  man's  body,  twisted 
like  a  corkscrew  round  the  tallest  trees,  and  rearing  its 
head  high  above  their  tops.  At  other  times  three  or  four 
of  them,  like  strands  in  a  cable,  join  tree  and  tree  and 
branch  and  branch  together.  Others,  descending  from  on 
high,  take  root  as  soon  as  their  extremity  touches  the 
ground,  and  appear  like  shrouds  and  stays  supporting 
the  mainmast  of  a  line-of-battle  ship;  while  others, 
sending  out  parallel,  oblique,  horizontal,  and  perpendi- 
cular shoots  in  all  directions,  put  you  in  mind  of  what 
travellers  call  a  matted  forest.  Oftentimes  a  tree,  above  a 
hundred  feet  high,  uprooted  by  the  whirlwind,  is  stopped 
in  its  fall  by  these  amazing  cables  of  nature ;  and  hence 
it  is  that  you  account  for  the  phenomenon  of  seeing  trees 
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not  only  vegetating,  but  sending  forth  vigoroiis  shocti^ 
though  far  from  their  perpendicular,  and  their  trunks 
inclined  to  every  degree  from  the  meridian  to  the 
horizon. 

Their  heads  remain  firmly  supported  by  the  bush-rope ; 
many  of  their  roots  soon  refix  themselves  in  the  earth,  and 
frequently  a  strong  shoot  will  sprout  out  perpendicularly 
from  near  the  root  of  the  reclined  trunk,  and  in  time 
become  a  fine  tree.  No  grass  grows  under  the  trees ;  and 
few  weeds,  except  in  the  swamps. 

The  high  grounds  are  pretty  clear  of  underwood,  and 
with  a  cutlass  to  sever  the  small  bush-ropes,  it  is  not  difll- 
cult  walking  among  the  trees. 

The  soil,  chiefly  formed  by  the  fallen  leaves  and  decayed 
trees,  is  very  rich  and  fertile  in  the  valleys.  On  the  hiUs, 
it  is  little  better  than  sand.  The  rains  seem  to  have  car- 
ried away,  and  swept  into  the  valleys,  every  p  tide  which 
nature  intended  to  have  formed  a  mould. 

Four-footed  animals  are  scarce,  considering  how  very 
thinly  these  forests  are  inhabited  by  men. 

Several  species  of  the  animal,  commonly  called  Tiger, 
though  in  reality  it  approaches  nearer  to  the  leopard,  are 
found  here ;  and  two  of  their  diminutives,  named  Tiger^Knts. 
The  Tapir,  the  Labba,  and  Deer,  afford  excellent  food,  and 
chiefly  frequent  the  swamps  and  low  ground,  near  the  sides 
of  the  river  and  creeks. 

In  stating  that  four-footed  animals  are  scarce,  the  Peccari 
must  be  excepted.  Three  or  four  hundred  of  them  herd 
together,  and  traverse  the  wilds  in  all  directions,  in  quest 
of  roots  and  fallen  seeds.  The  Indians  mostly  shoot  them 
with  poisoned  arrows.  When  wounded,  they  run  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  paces;  they  then  drop,  and  make 
wholesome  food. 

The  Bed  Monkey,  erroneously  called  the  baboon,  is  heard 
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ofteoer  than  it  is  seen ;  while  the  common  Brown  Monkey, 
the  Bisa,  and  Sacawinki,  rove  from  tree  to  tree,  and  amuse 
the  stranger  as  he  journeys  on. 

A  species  of  the  Polecat,  and  another  of  the  Fox,  are 
destructive  to  the  Indian's  poultry;  while  the  Opossum, 
the  Guana,  and  Salempenta,  afford  him  a  delicious  morsel. 

The  small  Ant-bear,  and  the  large  one,  remarkable  for  his 
long,  broad,  bushy  tail,  are  sometimes  seen  on  the  tops  of 
the  wood-ants'  nests ;  the  ArmadiUas  bore  in  the  sand-hills, 
like  rabbits  in  a  warren ;  and  the  Porcupine  is  now  and 
then  discovered  in  the  trees  over  your  head. 

This,  too,  is  the  native  country  of  the  Sloth.  His  looks, 
his  gestures,  and  his  cries,  all  conspire  to  entreat  you  to 
take  pity  on  him.  These  are  the  only  weapons  of  defence 
which  nature  hath  given  him.  While  other  animals  as- 
semble in  herds,  or  in  pairs  range  through  these  boundless 
wilds,  the  sloth  is  solitary,  and  almost  stationary ;  he  can- 
not escape  from  you.  It  is  said,  his  piteous  moans  make 
the  tiger  relent,  and  turn  out  of  the  way.  Do  not  then 
level  your  gun  at  him,  or  pierce  him  with  a  poisoned  arrow ; 
— ^he  has  never  hurt  one  living  creature.  A  few  leaves, 
and  those  of  the  commonest  and  coarsest  kind,  are  all  he 
asks  for  his  support.  On  comparing  him  with  other  ani- 
mals, you  would  say  that  you  could  perceive  deficiency, 
deformity,  and  superabundance  in  his  composition.  He 
has  no  cutting  teeth,  and  though  four  stomachs,  he  still 
wants  the  long  intestines  of  ruminating  animals.  He  has 
only  one  inferior  aperture,  as  in  birds.  He  has  no  soles  to 
his  feet,  nor  has  he  the  power  of  moving  his  toes  separately. 
His  hair  is  flat,  and  puts  you  in  mind  of  grass  withered  by 
the  wintry  blast.  His  legs  are  too  short ;  they  appear  de- 
formed by  the  manner  in  which  they  are  joined  to  the  body ; 
and  when  he  is  on  the  ground,  they  seem  as  if  only  calcu- 
lated to  be  of  use  in  climbing  trees.    He  has  forty-six  ribs, 
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while  the  elephant  has  only  forty;  and  hia  claws  are 
disproportionably  long.  Were  you  to  mark  down,  upon  a 
graduated  scale,  the  different  claims  to  superiority  amongst 
the  four-footed  animals,  this  poor  ill-formed  creature's  claim 
would  be  the  last  upon  the  lowest  degree. 

Demerara  yields  to  no  country  in  the  world  in  her  won- 
derful and  beautiful  productions  of  the  feathered  race. 
Here  the  finest  precious  stones  are  far  surpassed  by  the 
vivid  tints  which  adorn  the  birds.  The  naturalist  may 
exclaim,  that  nature  has  not  known  where  to  stop  in  form- 
ing new  species,  and  painting  her  requisite  shades.  Almost 
every  one  of  those  singular  and  elegant  birds  described  by 
Buffon  as  belonging  to  Cayenne,  are  to  be  met  with  in 
Demerara;  but  it  is  only  by  an  indefatigable  naturalist 
that  they  are  to  be  found. 

The  Scarlet  Curlew  breeds  in  innumerable  quantities  in 
the  muddy  islands  on  the  coasts  of  Pomauron ;  the  Egrets 
and  Crabiers  in  the  same  place.  They  resort  to  the  mud- 
flats at  ebbing  water,  while  thousands  of  Sandpipers  and 
Plovers,  with  here  and  there  a  Spoonbill  and  Flamingo,  are 
seen  amongst  them.  The  Pelicans  go  farther  out  to  sea, 
but  return  at  sundown  to  the  Courada-trees.  The  Humming- 
birds are  chiefly  to  be  found  near  the  flowers  at  which  each 
of  the  species  of  the  genus  is  wont  to  feed.  The  pie,  the 
gallinaceous,  the  columbine,  and  passerine  tribes,  resort  to 
the  fruit-bearing  ti-ees. 

You  never  fail  to  see  the  common  Vulture  where  there  is 
carrion.  In  passing  up  the  river  there  was  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  a  pair  of  the  King  of  the  Vultures ;  they  were 
sitting  on  the  naked  branch  of  a  tree,  with  about  a  dozen 
of  the  common  ones  with  them.  A  Tiger  had  killed  a 
Goat  the  day  before ;  he  had  been  driven  away  in  the  act 
of  sucking  the  "blood,  and  not  finding  it  safe  or  prudent  to 
return,  the  goat  remained  in  the  same  place  where  he  had 
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killed  it ;  it  had  begun  to  putrefy,  and  the  vultures  had 
arrived  that  morning  to  claim  the  savoury  morsel. 

At  the  close  of  day,  the  Vampires  leave  the  hollow  trees, 
whither  they  had  fled  at  the  morning's  dawn,  and  scour 
along  the  river's  banks  in  quest  of  prey.  On  waking 
from  sleep,  the  astonished  traveller  finds  his  hammock 
all  stained  with  blood.  It  is  the  vampire  that  hath 
sucked  him.  Not  man  alone,  but  every  unprotected 
animal,  is  exposed  to  his  depredations :  and  so  gently  does 
this  nocturnal  surgeon  draw  the  blood,  that  instead  of  being 
roused,  the  patient  is  lulled  into  a  still  profounder  sleep. 
There  are  two  species  of  vampire  in  Demerara,  and  both 
suck  living  animals ;  one  is  rather  larger  than  the  common 
bat ;  the  other  measures  above  two  feet  from  wing  to  wing 
extended. 

Snakes  are  frequently  met  with  in  the  woods  betwixt  the 
sea-coast  and  the  rock  Saba,  chiefly  near  the  creeks  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  river.  They  are  large,  beautiful,  and  for- 
midable. .  The  Rattlesnake  seems  partial  to  a  tract  of 
ground  known  by  the  name  of  Canal  Number-three ;  there 
the  effects  of  his  poison  will  be  long  remembered. 

The  Camoudi  snake  lias  been  killed  from  thirty  to  forty 
feet  long ;  though  not  venomous,  his  size  renders  him  de- 
structive to  the  passing  animals.  The  Spaniards  in  the 
Oroonoque  positively  afiSrm  that  he  grows  to  the  length  ot 
seventy  or  eighty  feet,  and  that  he  will  destroy  the  strongest 
and  largest  bull.  His  name  seems  to  confirm  this  ;  there 
he  is  called  "matatoro,"  which  literally  means  "bull- 
killer."  Thus  he  may  be  ranked  amongst  the  deadly 
snakes ;  for  it  comes  nearly  to  the  same  thing  in  the  end, 
whether  the  victim  dies  by  poison  from  the  fangs,  which 
corrupts  his  blood  and  makes  it  stink  horribly,  or  whether 
his  body  be  crushed  to  mummy,  and  swallowed  by  thia 
hideous  beast. 
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The  Whipsnake,  of  a  beautiful  changing  green,  and  the 
Coral,  with  alternate  broad  transverse  bars  of  blaok  and 
red,  glide  from  bush  to  bush,  and  may  be  handled  with 
safety ;  they  are  harmless  little  creatures. 

The  Labarri  snake  is  speckled,  of  a  dirty  brown  colour, 
and  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the  ground  or  stump 
on  which  he  is  coiled  up ;  he  grows  to  the  length  of  about 
eight  feet,  and  his  bite  often  proves  fatal  in  a  few  minutes. 

Unrivalled  in  his  display  of  every  lovely  colour  of  the 
rainbow,  and  unmatched  in  the  effects  of  his  deadly  poison:, 
the  Couanacouchi  glides  undaunted  on,  sole  monarch  of 
these  forests ;  he  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the 
bush-master.  Both  man  and  beast  fly  before  him,  and 
allow  him  to  pursue  an  undisputed  path.  He  sometimes 
grows  to  the  length  of  fourteen  feet. 

A  few  small  Caimen,  from  two  to  twelve  feet  long,  may 
be  observed  now  and  then  in  passing  up  and  down  the 
river ;  they  just  keep  their  heads  above  the  water,  and  a 
stranger  would  not  know  them  from  a  rotten  stump. 

Lizards  of  the  finest  green,  brown,  and  copper  colour, 
from  two  inches  to  two  feet  and  a  half  long,  are  ever  and 
anon  rustling  among  the  fallen  leaves,  and  crossing  the 
path  before  you ;  whilst  the  Chameleon  is  busily  employed 
in  chasing  insects  round  the  trunks  of  the  neighbouring 
trees. 

The  fish  are  of  many  different  sorts,  and  well-tasted,  but 
not,  generally  speaking,  very  plentiful  It  is  probable  that 
their  numbers  are  considerably  thinned  by  the  Otters, 
which  are  much  larger  than  those  of  Europe.  In  going 
through  the  overflowed  savannas,  which  have  all  a  com- 
munication with  the  river,  you  may  often  see  a  dozen  or 
two  of  them  sporting  amongst  the  sedges  before  you. 

This  warm  and  humid  climate  seems  particularly  adapted 
to  the  producing  of  insects ;   it  gives  birth  to  myriads, 
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beautiful  past  description  in  their  variety  of  tints,  astonish- 
ing in  their  form  and  size,  and  many  of  them  noxious  in 
their  qualities. 

He  whose  eye  can  distinguish  the  various  beauties  of 
uncultivated  nature,  and  whose  ear  is  not  shut  to  the  wild 
sounds  in  the  woods,  will  be  delighted  in  passing  up  the 
river  Demerara.  £veiy  now  and  then,  the  Maam  or 
Tinamou  sends  forth  one  long  and  plaintive  whistle  from 
the  depths  of  the  forest,  and  then  stops  ;  whilst  the  yelping 
of  the  toucan,  and  the  shrill  voice  of  the  bird  called  Pi-pi- 
yo,  is  heard  during  the  interval.  The  Campanero  never 
fails  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  passenger :  at  a  distance 
of  nearly  three  miles,  you  may  hear  this  snow-white  bird 
tolling  every  four  or  five  minutes,  like  the  distant  convent 
bell.  From  six  to  nine  in  the  morning,  the  forests  resound 
with  the  mingled  cries  and  strains  of  the  feathered  race ; 
after  this,  they  gradually  die  away.  From  eleven  to  three 
all  nature  is  hushed  as  in  a  midnight  silence,  and  scarce  a 
note  is  heard,  saving  that  of  the  campanero  and  the  pi-pi- 
yo ;  it  is  then  that,  oppressed  by  the  solar  heat,  the  birds 
retire  to  the  thickest  shade,  and  wait  for  the  refreshing  cool 
of  evening. 

At  sundown  the  Vampires,  Bats,  and  Goat-suckers  dart 
from  their  lonely  retreat,  and  skim  along  the  trees  on  the 
river's  bank.  The  different  kinds  of  Frogs  almost  stun  the 
ear  with  their  coarse  and  hollow-sounding  croaking,  while 
the  Owls  and  goat-suckers  lament  and  mourn  all  night 
long. 

About  two  hours  before  daybreak,  you  will  hear  the  red 
monkey  moaning  as  though  in  deep  distress ;  the  Houtou,  a 
solitary  bird,  and  only  found  in  the  thickest  recesses  of  the 
forest,  distinctly  articulates,  "  houtOu,  houtou,"  in  a  low  and 
plaintive  tone,  an  hour  before  sunrise ;  the  maam  whistles 
about  the  same  hour ;  the  Hannaquoi,  Pataca,  and  Maroudi 
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announce  his  near  approach  to  the  eastern  horizon,  and  the 
Tarruts  and  Parroquets  confirm  his  arrival  there. 

The  Crickets  chirp  from  sunset  to  sunrise,  and  often 
during  the  day,  when  the  weather  is  cloudy.  The  Bete- 
rouge  is  exceedingly  numerous  in  these  extensive  wilds, 
aud  not  only  man,  but  beasts  and  birds,  are  tormented  by 
it.  Mosquitos  are  very  rare  after  you  pass  the  third  island 
in  the  Demerara,  and  Sand-flies  but  seldom  appear. 

Courteous  reader,  here  thou  hast  the  outlines  of  an 
amazing  landscape  given  thee  ;  thou  wilt  see  that  the 
principal  parts  of  it  are  but  faintly  traced,  some  of  them 
scarcely  visible  at  all,  and  that  the  shades  are  wholly 
wanting.    If  thy  soul  partakes  of  the  ardent  flame  which 
the  persevering  Mungo  Park's  did,  these  outlines  will  be 
enough  for  thee :  they  will  give  thee  some  idea  of  what 
a  noble  country  this  is ;  and  if  thou  hast  but  courage  to 
set  about  giving  the  world  a  finished  picture  of  it,  neither 
materials  to  work  on,  nor  colours  to  paint  it  in  its  true 
shades,  will  be  wanting  to  thee.    It  may  appear  a  difficult 
task  at  a  distance ;  but  loolr  close  at  it,  and  it  is  nothing 
at  all ;  provided  thou  hast  but  a  quiet  mind,  little  more  is 
necessary,  and  the  genius  which  presides  over  these  wilds 
will  kindly  help  thee  through  the  rest.     She  will  allow 
thee  to  slay  the  fawn,  and  cut  down  the  Mountain-cabbage 
for  thy  support,  and  to  select  from  every  part  of  her  domain 
whatever  may  be  necessary  for  the  work  thou  art  about ; 
but  having  killed  a  pair  of  Doves  in  order  to  enable  thee 
to  give  mankind  a  true  and  proper  description  of  them, 
thou  must  not  destroy  a  third  through  wantonness,  or  to 
show  what  a  good  marksman  thou  art ;  that  would  only 
blot  the  picture  thou  art  finishing,  not  colour  it. 

Though  retired  from  the  haunts  of  men,  and  even  with- 
out a  friend  with  thee,  thou  wouldst  not  find  it  solitary. 
The  crowing  of  the  hannaquoi  will  sound  in  thine  ears 
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like  the  daybreak  town-clock ;  and  the  Wren  and  the 
Thrush  will  join  with  thee  in  tliy  matin  hymn  to  thy 
Creator,  to  thank  Him  for  thy  night's  rest. 

At  noon  thy  Oonius  will  lead  thee  to  the  Trocly,  one 
leaf  of  which  will  defend  thee  from  both  sun  and  rain. 
And  if,  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  thou  hast  been  tempted 
to  stray  too  far  from  tliy  place  of  abode,  and  art  deprived 
of  ]ight  to  write  down  the  information  thou  hast  collected, 
the  Firefly,  which  tliou  wilt  sec  in  almost  every  bush 
around  thee,  will  be  thy  candle.  Hold  it  over  thy  pocket- 
book,  in  any  position  which  thou  knowest  will  not  hurt  it, 
and  it  will  afford  thee  ample  light.  And  when  thou  hast 
done  with  it,  put  it  kindly  back  again  on  the  next  branch 
to  thee.     It  will  want  no  other  reward  for  its  services. 

When  in  thy  hammock,  should  the  thought  of  thy  little 
crosses  and  disappointiuents,  in  thy  ups  and  downs  through 
life,  break  in  upon  thee,  and  throw  thee  into  a  pensive 
mood,  the  Owl  will  bear  thee  company.  She  will  tell  thee 
that  hard  has  been  her  fate  too  ;  and  at  intervals,  "  Whip- 
poor- Will,"  and  "  Willy  come  go,"  will  take  up  the  tale  of 
sorrow.  Ovid  has  told  thee  how  the  owl  once  boasted  the 
human  form,  and  lost  it  for  a  very  small  offence ;  and  were 
the  poet  alive  now,  he  would  inform  thee,  that "  Whip- 
poor- Will,"  and  "  Willy  come  go,"  are  the  shades  of  those 
poor  African  and  Indian  slaves,  who  died  worn  out  and 
brokenhearted.  They  wail  and  cry,  "  Whip-poor- Will," 
and  "  Willy  come  go,"  all  night  long ;  and  often,  when  the 
moon  shines,  you  see  them  sitting  on  the  green  turf,  near 
the  houses  of  those  whose  ancestors  tore  them  from  the 
bosom  of  their  helpless  families,  which  all  probably  per- 
ished through  grief  and  want,  after  their  support  was 
gone. 

About  an  hour  above  the  rock  of  Saba,  stands  the  habi- 
tation of  an  Indian,  called  Simon,  on  the  top  of  a  hiU. 
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The  tide  next  the  river  it  almost  perpendicular,  and  you 
may  easily  throw  a  stone  over  to  the  opposite  banlc.  Here 
there  was  an  opportunity  of  seeing  man  in  his  rudest 
state.  The  Indians  who  tVequented  this  habitation,  though 
living  in  the  midst  of  woods,  bore  evident  marks  of  atten- 
tion to  their  persons.  Their  hair  was  neatly  collected,  and 
tied  up  in  a  knot ;  their  bodies  fancifully  painted  red,  and 
the  paint  was  scented  with  hayawa.  This  gave  them  a 
gay  and  animated  appearance.  Some  of  them  had  on 
necklaces,  composed  of  the  teeth  of  wild  boars  slain  in 
the  chase ;  many  wore  rings,  and  others  had  an  ornament 
on  the  left  arm,  midway  betwixt  the  shoulder  and  the 
elbow.  At  the  close  of  day,  they  regularly  bathed  in 
the  river  below;  and  the  next  morning  seemed  busy  iu 
renewing  the  faded  colours  of  their  faces. 

One  day  there  came  into  the  hut  a  form  which  literally 
might  be  called  the  wild  man  of  the  woods.  On  entering, 
he  laid  down  a  ball  of  wax,  which  he  had  collected  in  the 
forest.  His  hammock  was  all  ragged  and  torn ;  and  his 
bow,  though  of  good  wood,  was  without  any  ornament  or 
polish ;  "  erubuit  domino,  cultior  esse  suo."  His  face  was 
meagre,  his  looks  forbidding,  and  his  whole  appearance 
neglected.  His  long  black  hair  hung  from  his  head  in 
matted  confusion;  nor  had  his  body,  to  all  appearance, 
ever  been  painted.  They  gave  him  some  Cassava  bread 
and  boiled  fish,  which  he  ate  voraciously,  and  soon  after 
left  the  hut.  As  he  went  out  you  could  observe  no  traces 
in  his  countenance  or  demeanour,  which  indicated  that  he 
was  in  the  least  mindful  of  having  been  benefited  by  the 
society  he  was  just  leaving. 

The  Indians  said  that  he  had  neither  wife,  nor  child, 
nor  friend.  They  had  often  tried  to  persuade  him  to  come 
and  live  amongst  them ;  but  it  was  of  no  avail.  He  went 
roving  on,  plundering  the  Wild  Bees  of  their  honey,  and 
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picking  up  the  fallen  nuti  and  fruits  of  the  forest.  When 
he  fell  in  with  game,  he  procured  fire  from  two  sticks,  and 
cooked  it  on  tiie  spot.  When  a  hut  happened  to  bo  in  his 
way,  he  stcpiied  in,  and  asked  for  something  to  eat,  and 
then  months  olnpsed  ere  they  saw  him  again.  They  did 
not  know  what  had  caused  him  to  be  thus  unsettled  ;  he 
had  been  so  for  years ;  nor  did  they  believe  that  oven  old 
age  itself  would  change  the  habits  of  this  poor,  harmless, 
solitary  wanderer. 

From  Simon's,  the  traveller  may  reach  the  largo  fall, 
with  ease,  in  four  days. 

The  first  falls  that  he  meets  are  merely  rapids,  scarce  o 
stone  appearing  above  the  .water  in  the  rainy  season ;  and 
those  in  the  bed  of  the  liver,  barely  high  enough  to  arrest 
the  water's  course,  and  by  causing  a  bubbling,  show  that 
they  are  there. 

With  this  small  change  of  appearance  in  the  stream, 
the  stranger  observes  nothing  new  till  he  comes  within 
eight  or  ten  miles  of  the  great  fall.  Each  side  of  the 
river  presents  an  uninterrupted  range  of  wood,  just  as 
it  did  below.  All  the  productions  found  betwixt 
the  plantations  and  the  rock  Saba,  are  to  be  met  with 
here. 

From  Simon's  to  the  great  fall  there  are  five  habitations 
of  the  Indians — two  of  them  close  to  the  river's  side ;  the 
other  three  a  little  way  in  the  forest.  These  habitations 
consist  of  from  four  to  eight  huts,  situated  on  about  an 
acre  of  ground  which  they  have  cleared  from  the  sur- 
rounding woods.  A  few  Pappaw,  Cotton,  and  mountain 
cabbage-trees,  are  scattered  round  them. 

At  one  of  these  habitations  a  small  quantity  of  the 
Wourali  poison  was  procured.  It  was  in  a  little  gourd. 
The  Indian  who  had  it  said  that  he  had  killed  a  number 
of  Wild  Hogs  with  it,  and  two  Tapirs.  Appearances  seemed 
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to  confirm  what  he  said ;  for  on  one  side  it  had  been  nearly- 
taken  out  to  the  bottom,  at  different  times,  which  probably 
would  not  have  been  the  case  had  the  first  or  second  trial 
failed. 

Its  strength  was  proved  on  a  middle-sized  dog.  He  was 
wounded  in  the  thigh,  in  order  that  there  might  be  no 
possibility  of  touching  a  vital  part.  In  three  or  four 
minutes  he  began  to  be  afiected,  smelt  at  every  little 
thing  on  the  ground  around  him,  and  looked  wistfully  at 
the  wounded  part.  Soon  after  this  he  staggered,  laid  him- 
self down,  and  never  rose  more.  He  barked  once,  though 
not  as  if  in  pain.  His  voice  was  low  and  weak ;  and  in 
a  second  attempt  it  quite  failQd  him.  He  now  put  his 
head  betwixt  his  fore-legs,  and  raising  it  slowly  again,  he 
fell  over  on  his  side.  His  eye  immediately  became  fixed, 
and  though  his  extremities  every  now  and  then  shot  con- 
vulsively, he  never  showed  the  least  desire  to  raise  up  his 
head.  His  heart  fluttered  much  from  the  time  he  lay 
down,  and  at  intervals  beat  very  strong ;  then  stopped  for 
a  moment  or  two,  and  then  beat  again;  and  continued 
faintly  beating  several  minutes  after  every  other  part  of 
his  body  seemed  dead. 

In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  he  had  received  the  poison 
he  was  quite  motionless. 

A  few  miles  before  you  reach  th«!  great  fall,  and  which, 
indeed,  is  the  only  one  which  can  be  called  a  fall,  large 
balls  of  froth  come  floating  past  you.  The  rivei  appears 
beautifully  marked  with  streaks  of  foam,  and  on  your 
nearer  approach  the  stream  is  whitened  all  over. 

At  first,  you  behold  the  fall  rushing  down  a  bed  of 
rocks,  with  a  tremendous  noise,  divided  into  two  foamy 
streams,  which  at  their  junction  again  form  st  small  island 
covered  with  wood.  Above  this  island,  for  a  short  spnce, 
there  appears  but  one  stream,  all  white  with  froth,  and 
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fretting  and  boiling  amongst  the  huge  rocks  which  obstruct 
its  course. 

Higher  up  it  is  seen  dividing  itself  into  a  short  channel 
or  two,  and  trees  grow  on  the  rocks  which  caused  its  sepa- 
ration. The  tonent  in  many  places  has  eaten  deep  into 
the  rocks,  and  split  them  into  large  fragments  by  driving 
others  against  them.  The  trees  on  the  rocks  are  in  bloom 
and  vigour,  though  their  roots  are  half  bared,  and  many  of 
them  bruised  and  broken  by  the  rushing  waters. 

This  is  the  general  appearance  of  the  fall  from  the  level 
of  the  water  below  to  where  the  river  is  smooth  and  quiet 
above.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  is  during  the 
periodical  rains.  Probably  in  the  dry  season  it  puts  on  a 
very  different  appearance.  There  is  no  perpendicular  fall 
of  water  of  any  consequence  throughout  it,  but  the  dread- 
ful roaring  and  rushing  of  the  torrent  down  a  long,  rocky, 
and  moderately  sloping  channel,  has  a  fine  effect ;  and  the 
stranger  returns  well  pleased  with  what  he  has  seen.  No 
animal,  nor  craft  of  any  kind,  could  stem  this  downward 
flood.  In  a  few  moments  the  first  would  be  killed,  the 
second  dashed  in  pieces. 

The  Indians  have  a  path  alongside  of  it,  through  the 
forest,  where  prodigious  Crabwood-trees  grow.  Up  this 
path  they  drag  their  canoes,  and  launch  them  into  the 
river  above;  and  on  their  return  bring  them  down  the 
same  way. 

About  two  hours  below  this  fall  is  the  habitation  of  an 
Acoway  chief  called  Sinkerman.  At  night  you  hear  the 
roaring  of  the  fall  from  it.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  top  of  a  sand-hill.  At  this  place  you  have  the  finest 
view  the  river  Demerara  affords :  three  tiers  of  hills  rise 
in  slow  gradation,  one  above  the  other,  before  you,  and 
present  a  grand  and  magnificent  scene,  especially  to  him 
who  has  been  accustomed  to  a  level  country. 
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Here,  a  little  after  midnight  on  the  first  of  May,  was 
heard  a  most  strange  and  unaccountable  noise ;  it  seemed 
as  though  several  regiments  were  engaged,  and  musketry 
firing  with  great  rapidity.  The  Indians,  terrified  beyond 
description,  left  their  hammocks,  and  crowded  all  together, 
like  sheep  at  the  approach  of  the  wolf.  There  were  no 
soldiers  within  three  or  four  hundred  miles.  Conjecture 
was  of  no  avail,  and  all  conversation  next  morning  on  the 
subject  was  as  useless  and  unsatisfactory  as  the  dead  silence 
which  succeeded  to  the  noise. 

He  who  wishes  to  reach  the  Macoushi  country  had 
better  send  his  canoe  over  land  from  Sinkerman's  to  the 
Essequibo. 

There  is  a  pretty  good  path,  and  meeting  a  creek  about 
three-quarters  of  the  way,  it  eases  the  labour,  and  twelve 
Indians  will  aixive  with  it  in  the  Essequibo  in  four  days. 

The  traveller  need  not  attend  his  canoe ;  there  is  a 
shorter  and  a  better  way.  Half  an  hour  below  Sinker- 
man's  he  finds  a  little  creek  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Demerara.  After  proceeding  about  a  couple  of  hundred 
yards  up  it,  he  leaves  it,  and  pursues  a  west-north-west 
direction  by  land  for  the  Essequibo.  The  path  is  good, 
though  somewhat  rugged  with  the  roots  of  trees,  and  here 
and  there  obstructed  by  fallen  ones ;  it  extends  more  over 
level  ground  than  otherwise.  There  are  a  few  steep  ascents 
and  descents  in  it,  with  a  little  brook  running  at  the 
bottom  of  them ;  but  they  are  easily  passed  over,  and  the 
fallen  trees  serve  for  a  bridge. 

You  may  reach  the  Essequibo  with  ease  in  a  day  and  a 
half;  and  so  matted  and  interwoven  are  the  tops  of  the 
trees  above  you,  that  the  sun  is  not  felt  once  all  the  way, 
saving  where  the  space  which  a  newly-fallen  tree  occupied 
lets  in  his  rays  upon  you.  The  forest  contains  an  abun- 
dance of  "Wild  Hogs,  Labbas,  Acouries,  Powisses,  Maams, 
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Maroudis,  and  Waracabas,  for  your  nourishment,  and  there 
are  plenty  of  leaves  to  cover  a  shed  whenever  you  are 
inclined  to  sleep. 

The  soil  has  three-fourths  of  sand  in  it,  till  you  come 
within  half  an  hour's  walk  of  the  Essequibo,  where  you 
find  a  red  gravel  and  rocks.  In  this  retired  and  solitar^i 
tract,  nature's  garb,  to  all  appearance,  has  not  been  injured 
by  fire,  nor  her  productions  broken  in  upon  by  the  exter- 
minating  hand  of  man. 

Here  the  finest  Green-heart  grows,  and  Wallaba,  Purple- 
heart,  Siloabali,  Sawari,  Buletre,  Tauronira,  and  Mora,  are 
met  with  in  vast  abundance,  far  and  near,  towering  up  in 
majestic  grandeur,  straight  as  pillars,  sixty  or  seventy  feet 
high,  without  a  knot  or  branch. 

Traveller,  forget  for  a  little  while  the  idea  thou  hast  of 
wandering  farther  on,  and  stop  and  look  at  this  grand 
picture  of  vegetable  nature ;  it  is  a  reflection  of  the  crowd 
thou  hast  lately  been  in,  and  though  a  silent  monitor,  it  is 
not  a  less  eloquent  one  on  that  account  See  that  noble 
Purple-heart  before  thee !  Nature  has  been  kind  to  it. 
Not  a  hole,  not  the  least  oozing  from  its  trunk,  to  show 
that  its  best  days  are  past.  Vigorous  in  youthful  bloom- 
ing beauty,  it  stands  the  ornament  of  these  sequestered 
wilds,  and  tacitly  rebukes  those  base  ones  of  thine  own 
species  who  have  been  hardy  enough  to  deny  the  existence 
of  Him  who  ordered  it  to  flourish  here. 

Behold  that  one  next  to  it ! — Hark  !  how  the  hammer- 
ings of  the  Eed-headed  Woodpecker  resound  through  its 
distempered  boughs!  See  what  a  quantity  of  holes  he 
has  made  in  it,  and  how  its  bark  is  stained  with  the  drops 
which  trickle  down  from  them.  The  lightning,  too,  has 
blasted  one  side  of  it.  Nature  looks  pale  and  wan  in  its 
leaves,  and  her  resources  are  nearly  dried  up  in  its  ex- 
tremities ;  its  sap  is  tainted ;  a  mortal  sickness,  slow  as 
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a  consumption,  and  as  sure  in  its  consequences,  has  long 
since  entered  its  frame,  vitiating  and  destroying  the 
wholesome  juices  there. 

Step  a  few  paces  aside,  and  cast  thine  eye  on  that  rem- 
nant of  a  Mora  behind  it.  Best  part  of  its  branches,  once 
so  high  and  ornamental,  now  lie  on  the  ground  in  sad 
confusion  one  upon  the  other,  all  shattered  and  fungus- 
grown,  and  a  prey  to  millions  of  insects,  which  are  busily 
employed  in  destroying  them.  One  branch  of  it  still  looks 
healthy  !  Will  it  recover  ?  No,  it  cannot ;  nature  has 
already  run  her  course,  and  that  healthy-looking  branch  is 
only  as  a  fallacious  good  symptom  in  him  who  is  just 
about  to  die  of  a  mortification  when  he  feels  no  more  pain, 
and  fancies  his  distemper  has  left  him ;  it  is  as  the  mo- 
mentary gleam  of  a  wintry  sun's  ray  close  to  the  western 
horizon. — See  !  while  we  are  speaking,  a  gust  of  wind  has 
brought  the  tree  to  the  ground,  and  made  room  for  its 
successor. 

Come  further  on,  and  examine  that  apparently  luxu- 
riant Tauronira  on  thy  right  hand.  It  boasts  a  verdure  not 
its  own ;  they  are  false  ornaments  it  wears ;  the  Bush-ropo 
and  Bird-vines  have  clothed  it  from  the  root  to  its  topmost 
branch.  The  succession  of  fruit  which  it  hath  borne,  like 
good  cheer  in  the  houses  of  the  great,  has  invited  the  birds 
to  resort  to  it,  and  they  have  disseminated  beautiful,  though 
destructive,  plants  on  its  branches,  which,  like  the  dis- 
tempers vice  brings  into  the  human  frame,  rob  it  of  all  its 
health  and  vigour;  they  have  shortened  its  days,  and 
probably  in  another  year  they  will  finally  kill  it,  long 
before  nature  intended  that  it  should  die. 

Ere  thou  leavest  this  interesting  scene,  look  on  the 
ground  around  thee,  and  see  what  everything  here  below 
must  come  to. 

Behold  that  newly  fallen  Wallaba !    The  whirlwind  has 
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uprooted  it  in  its  prime,  and  it  has  brought  down  to  the 
ground  a  dozen  small  ones  in  its  fall.  Its  bark  has  already 
begun  to  drop  off!  And  that  heart  of  Mora  close  by 
it  is  fast  yielding,  in  spite  of  its  firm,  tough  texture. 

The  tree  which  thou  passedst  but  a  little  ago,  and  which 
perhaps  has  lain  over  yonder  brook  for  years,  can  now  hardly 
support  itself,  and  in  a  few  months  more  it  will  have  fallen 
into  the  water. 

Put  thy  foot  on  that  large  trunk  thou  seest  to  the  left. 
It  seems  entire  amid  the  surrounding  fragments.  Mere 
outward  appearance,  delusive  phantom  of  what  it  once 
was !  Tread  on  it,  and  like  the  fuss-ball,  it  will  break  into 
dust. 

Sad  and  silent  mementos  to  the  giddy  traveller  as  he 
wanders  on  I  Prostrate  renmants  of  vegetable  nature,  how 
incontestably  ye  prove  what  we  must  all  at  last  come  to, 
and  how  plain  your  mouldering  ruins  show  that  the 
Urmest  texture  avails  us  nought  when  Heaven  wills  that 
we  should  cease  to  be ! — 

•*  The  cloud-capt  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaf  rs, 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itHuU', 
Yea,  all  which  it  inhabit,  shall  dissolve, 
And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision. 
Leave  not  a  wreck  behind." 

Cast  thine  eye  around  thee,  and  see  the  thousands  of 
nature's  productions.  Take  a  view  of  them  from  the 
opening  seed  on  the  surface,  sending  a  downward  shoot,  to 
the  loftiest  and  the  largest  trees,  rising  up  and  blooming  in 
wild  luxuriance ;  some  side  by  side,  others  separate  ;  some 
curved  and  knotty,  others  straight  as  lances;  aU,  in 
beautiful  gradation,  fulfilling  the  mandates  they  had 
received  from  Heaven,  and  though  condemned  to  die, 
still  never  failing  to  keep  up  their  species  till  time  shall 
be  no  more. 
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Header,  canst  thou  not  be  induced  to  dedicate  a  few 
months  to  the  good  of  the  public,  and  examine  with  thy 
scientific  eye  the  productions  which  the  vast  and  well' 
stored  colony  of  Demerara  presents  to  thee  ? 

What  an  immense  range  of  forest  is  there  from  the  rock 
Saba  to  the  great  fall !  and  what  an  uninterrupted  extent 
before  thee  from  it  to  the  banks  of  the  Essequibo!  No 
doubt,  there  is  many  a  balsam  and  many  a  medicinal  root 
yet  to  be  discovered,  and  many  a  resin,  gum,  and  oil  yet 
unnoticed.  Thy  work  would  be  a  pleasing  one,  and  thou 
mightest  make  several  useful  observations  in  it. 

Would  it  be  thought  impertinent  in  thee  to  hazard  a 
conjecture,  that  with  the  resources  the  government  of 
Demerara  has,  stones  might  be  conveyed  from  the  rock 
Saba  to  Stabroek,  to  stem  the  equinoctial  tides,  which  are 
ibr  ever  sweeping  away  the  expensive  wooden  piles  round 
the  mounds  of  the  fort  ?  Or  would  the  timber-merchant 
point  at  thee  in  passing  by,  and  call  thee  a  descendant  of 
La  Mancha's  knight,  because  thou  maintainest  that  the 
stones  which  form  the  rapids  might  be  removed  with  little 
expense,  and  thus  open  the  navigation  to  the  woodcutter 
i'rom  Stabroek  to  the  great  fall  ?  Or  wouldst  thou  be 
deemed  enthusiastic  or  biassed,  because  thou  givest  it  as 
thy  opinion  that  the  climate  in  these  high  lands  is  exceed- 
ingly wholesome,  and  the  lands  themselves  capable  of 
nourishing  and  maintaining  any  number  of  settlers  ?  In 
thy  dissertation  on  the  Indians,  thou  mightest  hint,  that 
possibly  they  could  be  induced  to  help  the  new  settlers  a 
little;  and  that  finding  their  labours  well  requited,  it 
would  be  the  means  of  their  keeping  up  a  constant  com- 
munication with  us,  which  probably  might  be  the  means 
of  laying  the  first  stone  towards  their  Christianity.  They 
are  a  poor,  harmless,  inoffensive  set  of  people,  and  their 
wandering  and  ill-provided  way  of  living  seems  more  to 
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ask  for  pity  from  us,  than  to  fill  our  heads  with  thoughts 
that  they  would  be  hostile  to  us. 

What  a  noble  field,  kind  reader,  for  thy  experimental 
philosophy  and  speculations,  for  thy  learning,  for  thy 
perseverance,  for  thy  kind-heartedness,  for  everything  that 
is  great  and  good  within  thee  ! 

The  accidental  traveller  who  has  journeyed  on  from 
Stabroek  to  the  rock  Saba,  and  from  thence  to  the  banks  of 
the  Essequibo,  in  pursuit  of  other  things,  as  he  told  thee  at 
the  beginning,  with  but  an  indifferent  interpreter  to  talk  to, 
no  friend  to  converse  with,  and  totally  unfit  for  that  which 
he  wishes  thee  to  do,  can  merely  mark  the  outlines  of  the 
path  he  has  trodden,  or  tell  thee  the  sounds  he  has  heard, 
or  faintly  describe  what  he  has  seen  in  the  environs  of  his 
resting-places;  but  if  this  be  enough  to  induce  thee  to 
undertake  the  journey,  and  give  the  world  a  description  of 
it,  he  will  be  amply  satisfied. 

It  will  be  two  days  and  a  half  from  the  time  of  entering 
the  path  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Deraerara  till  all  be 
ready,  and  the  canoe  fairly  afloat  on  the  Essequibo.  The 
new  rigging  it,  and  putting  every  little  thing  to  rights 
and  in  its  proper  place,  cannot  well  be  done  in  less  than 
a  day. 

After  being  night  and  day  in  the  forest  impervious  to  the 
sun's  and  moon's  rays  the  sudden  transition  to  light  has  a 
fine  heart-cheering  efiect.  Welcome  as  a  lost  friend,  the 
solar  beam  makes  the  frame  rejoice,  and  with  it  a  thousand 
enlivening  thoughts  rush  at  once  on  the  soul,  and  disperse, 
as  a  vapour,  every  sad  and  sorrowful  idea  which  the  deep 
gloom  had  helped  to  collect  there.  In  coming  out  of  the 
woods,  you  see  the  western  bank  of  the  Essequibo  before 
you,  low  and  flat.  Here  the  river  is  two-thirds  as  broad  as 
the  Demerard  at  Stabroek. 

To  the  northward  there  is  a  hill  higher  than  any  in  the 
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Deinerara ;  and  in  the  south-south-west  quarter  a  mountain. 
It  is  far  away,  and  appears  like  a  bluish  cloud  in  the 
Iiorizon.  There  is  not  the  least  opening  on  either  side* 
Hills/  valleys,  and  lowlands,  are  all  linked  together  by  a 
chain  of  forest.  Ascend  the  highest  mountain,  climb 
the  loftiest  tree,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  extend,  which- 
ever way  it  directs  itself,  all  is  luxuriant  and  unbroken 
forest. 

In  about  nine  or  ten  hours  from  this,  you  get  to  an 
Indian  habitation  of  three  huts,  on  the  point  of  an  island. 
It  is  said  that  a  Dutch  post  once  stood  here.  But  there  is 
not  the  smallest  vestige  of  it  remaining,  and,  except  that 
tlie  trees  appear  younger  than  those  on  the  other  islands, 
which  shows  that  the  place  has  been  cleared  some  time 
or  other,  there  is  no  mark  left  by  which  you  can  con- 
jecture that  ever  this  was  a  post. 

The  many  islands  which  you  meet  with  in  the  way, 
enliven  and  change  the  scene,  by  the  avenues  which  they 
make,  which  look  like  the  mouths  of  other  rivers,  and 
break  that  long-extended  sameness  which  is  seen  in  the 
Deraerara. 

Proceeding  onwards,  you  get  to  the  falls  and  rapids.  In 
the  rainy  season  they  are  very  tedious  to  pass,  and  often 
stop  your  course.  In  the  dry  season,  by  stepping  from 
rock  to  rock,  the  Indians  soon  manage  to  get  a  canoe  over 
thern.  But  when  the  river  is  swollen,  as  it  was  in  May, 
1812,  it  is  then  a  difficult  task,  and  often  a  dangerous  one 
too.  At  that  time  many  of  the  islands  were  overflowed, 
the  rocks  covered,  and  the  lower  branches  of  the  trees  in 
the  water.  Sometimes  the  Indians  were  obliged  to  take 
everything  out  of  the  canoe,  cut  a  passage  through  the 
branches,  which  hung  over  into  the  river,  and  then  drag 
up  the  canoe  by  main  force. 

At  one  place,  the  falls  form  an  oblique  line  quite  across 
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the  river,  impassable  to  tlie  asceudiiig  canoo,  and  you  arc 
forced  to  have  it  dragged  four  or  five  hundred  yards  by 
land. 

It  will  take  you  five  days,  from  the  Indian  habitation, 
on  the  point  of  the  island,  to  where  these  falls  and  rapids 
terminate. 

There  are  no  huts  in  the  way.  You  must  bring  your 
own  cassava-bread  along  with  you,  hunt  in  the  forest  for 
your  meat,  and  make  the  night's  shelter  for  yourself. 

Here  is  a  noble  range  of  hills,  all  covered  with  the  finest 
trees,  rising  majestically  one  above  the  other,  on  the 
western  bank,  and  presenting  as  rich  a  scene  as  ever  the 
eye  would  wish  to  look  on.  Nothing  in  vej»etuble  nature 
can  be  conceived  more  charming,  grand,  and  luxuriant. 

How  the  heart  rejoices  in  viewing  this  beautiful  land- 
scape I  when  the  sky  is  serene,  the  air  cool,  and  the  sun 
just  sunk  behind  the  mountain's  top. 

The  Hayawa-tree  perfumes  the  woods  around ;  pairs  of 
Scarlet  Aras  are  continually  crossing  the  river.  The  Maam 
sends  forth  its  plaintive  note,  the  Wren  chants  its  evening 
song.  The  Caprimulgus  wheels  in  busy  flight  around  the 
canoe,  while  "  Whip-poor-Will "  sits  on  the  broken  stump 
near  the  water's  edge,  complaining  as  the  shades  of  night 
set  in. 

A  little  before  you  pass  the  last  of  these  rapids  two 
immense  rocks  appear,  nearly  on  the  summit  of  one  of  the 
many  hills  which  form  this  far-extending  range,  where  it 
begins  to  fall  off  gradually  to  the  south. 

They  look  like  two  ancient  stately  towers  of  some 
Gothic  potentate,  rearing  their  heads  above  the  surround- 
ing trees.  What  with  their  situation  and  their  shape 
together,  they  strike  the  beholder  with  an  idea  of  anti- 
quated grandeur  which  he  will  never  forget.  He  may 
travel  far  and  near  and  see  nothing  like  them.    On  looking 
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at  them  through  a  gloss,  the  suniniit  of  tho  southeru  one 
appeared  crowned  with  bushes.  The  one  to  the  north  was 
quite  bare.  The  Indians  have  it  from  their  ancestors 
that  they  are  the  abode  of  an  evil  genius,  and  they  pass  in 
the  river  below  with  a  reverential  awe. 

In  about  seven  hours  from  these  stupendous  sons  of  the 
hill,  you  leave  the  Essequibo,  and  eitter  the  river  Apoura- 
poura,  which  falls  into  it  from  the  south.  The  Apoura- 
poura  is  nearly  one-third  the  size  of  the  Demerara  at 
Stabroek.  For  two  days  you  see  nothing  but  level  ground, 
richly  clothed  in  timber.  You  leave  the  Siparouni  to  the 
right  hand,  and  on  the  third  day  come  to  a  little  hill.  The 
Indians  have  cleared  about  an  acre  of  ground  on  it,  and 
erected  a  temporary  shed.  If  it  be  not  intended  for  pro- 
vision-ground alone,  perhaps  the  next  white  man  who' 
travels  through  these  remote  wilds  will  find  an  Indian 
settlement  here. 

Two  days  after  leaving  this,  you  get  to  a  rising  ground 
on  the  western  bank,  where  stands  a  single  hut ;  and  about 
half  a  mile  in  the  forest  there  are  a  few  more ;  some  of 
them  square,  and  some  round  with  spiral  roots. 

Here  the  fish  called  Pacou  is  very  plentiful :  it  is 
perhaps  the  fattest  and  most  delicious  fish  in  Guiana.  It 
does  not  take  the  hook,  but  the  Indians  decoy  it  to  the 
surface  of  the  water  by  means  of  the  seeds  of  th3  Grab- 
wood-tree,  and  then  shoot  it  with  an  arrow. 

You  are  now  within  the  bordera  of  Macoushia,  inhabited 
by  a  different  tribe  of  people,  called  Macoushi  Indians ; 
unccL-uionly  dexterous  in  the  use  of  the  blow-pipe,  and 
famous  for  their  skill  in  preparing  the  deadly  vegetable 
poison,  commonly  called  Wourali. 

It  is  from  this  country  that  those  beautiful  parroquets 
named  Kessi-kessi  are  procured.  Here  the  crystal  moun- 
tains are  found ;  and  here  the  three  different  species  of  the 
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Ara  are  seen  in  great  abundance.  Hero,  too,  grows  the  tree 
from  which  the  gum-clastic  is  got :  it  is  large,  and  as  tall 
as  any  in  the  forest  The  wood  has  much  tlio  appearance 
of  sycamore.  The  gum  is  contained  in  the  bark :  when  that 
ifl  cut  through,  it  oozes  out  very  freely  :  it  is  quite  white, 
and  looks  as  rich  as  cream :  it  hardens  almost  immediately 
ns  it  issues  from  the  tree ;  so  that  it  is  very  easy  to  collect 
a  ball,  by  forming  the  juice  into  a  globular  shape  as  fast 
&s  it  comes  out :  it  becomes  nearly  black  by  being  exposed 
tc  the  air,  and  is  real  India-rubber  without  undergoing 
any  process. 

The  elegant  crested  bird  called  Cock  of  the  Eock, 
admirably  described  by  Buflbn,  is  a  native  of  the  woody 
mountains  of  Macoushia.  In  the  daytime,  he  retires  amongst 
the  darkest  rocks,  and  only  comes  out  to  feed  a  little 
before  sunrise,  and  at  sunset :  he  is  of  a  gloomy  disposition, 
and,  like  the  houtou,  never  associates  with  the  other  birds 
of  the  forest. 

The  Indians,  in  the  just-mentioned  settlement,  seemed 
to  depend  more  on  the  wourali-poison  for  killing  their 
game  than  upon  anything  else.  They  bad  only  one  gun, 
and  it  appeared  rusty  and  neglected ;  but  their  poisoned 
weapons  were  in  fine  order.  Their  blow-pipes  hung  from 
the  roof  of  the  hut,  carefully  suspended  by  a  silk-grass 
cord ;  and  on  taking  a  nearer  view  of  them,  no  dust 
seemed  to  have  collected  there,  nor  had  the  spider  spun 
the  smallest  web  on  them ;  which  showed  that  they  were 
in  constant  use.  The  quivers  were  close  by  them,  with 
the  jaw-bone  of  the  fish  Pirai  tied  by  a  string  to  their 
brim,  and  a  small  wicker-basket  of  wild  cotton,  which 
hung  down  to  the  centre  ;  they  were  nearly  full  of  poisoned 
arrows.  It  was  with  difficulty  these  Indians  could  be 
persuaded  to  part  with  any  of  the  wourali-poison,  though  a 
good  price  was  offered  for  it ;  they  gave  me  to  underatand 
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that  it  was  powder  and  shot  to  them,  and  very  difRoult 
to  be  procured. 

On  the  second  day  after  leaving  the  settlement,  in 
passing  along,  the  Indians  show  you  a  place  whore  once 
a  white  man  lived.  His  retiring  so  far  from  those  of 
his  own  colour  and  acquaintance  seemed  to  carry  some- 
thing extraordinary  along  with  it,  and  raised  a  desire  to 
know  what  could  have  induced  him  to  do  so.  It  seems 
he  hod  beon  unsuccessful,  and  that  his  creditors  had 
treated  him  with  as  little  mercy  as  the  strong  generally 
show  to  the  weak.  Seeing  his  endeavours  daily  frustrated, 
and  his  best  intentions  of  no  avail,  and  fearing  that  whon 
they  had  taken  all  he  had  they  would  probably  take  his 
liberty  too,  he  thought  the  world  would  not  be  hard- 
liearted  enough  to  condemn  him  for  retiring  from  the  evils 
which  pressed  so  heavily  on  him,  and  which  he  had  done 
all  that  an  honest  man  could  do  to  ward  off.  He  left  his 
creditors  to  talk  of  him  as  they  thought  fit,  and,  bidding 
adieu  for  ever  to  the  place  in  which  he  had  once  seen 
better  times,  he  penetrated  thus  far  into  those  remote 
and  gloomy  wilds,  and  ended  his  days  hero. 

According  to  the  new  map  of  South  America,  Lake 
Parima,  or  the  White  Sea,  ought  to  be  within  three  or 
four  days'  walk  from  this  place.  On  asking  the  Indians 
whether  there  was  such  a  place  or  not,  and  describing  that 
the  water  was  fresh  and  good  to  drink,  an  old  Indian, 
who  appeared  to  be  about  sixty,  said  that  there  was  such 
a  place,  and  that  he  had  been  there.  This  information 
would  have  been  satisfactory  in  some  degree,  had  not 
the  Indians  carried  tlio  point  a  little  too  far.  It  is  very 
large,  said  another  Indian,  and  ships  come  to  it.  Now 
these  unfortunate  ships  were  the  very  things  which  were 
not  wanted :  had  he  kept  them  out,  it  might  have  done, 
but   his  introducing  them  was  sadly  against  the  lake. 
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Thus  you  must  oither  supposi^  that  the  old  savage  and 
his  cotnpanion  haii  a  confuMctl  idea  of  the  thin}^,  and  that 
probably  ttio  Like  Parima  tlioy  talked  of  was  the  Anm/oiiM. 
not  fur  from  the  city  of  Para,  or  that  it  was  their  intention 
to  deceive  ynu.  You  ought  to  be  cautious  in  giving  credit 
to  tlieir  stories,  otherwise  you  will  be  apt  to  be  \w\  iiNtray. 

Many  a  ridiculous  tiling  concerning  tlio  interior  of 
Guiana  has  been  propagated  and  received  as  true,  merely 
iNwause  six  or  seven  Indians  questioned  separately,  have 
ag;reed  in  their  narrative. 

Ask  those  who  live  high  up  in  the  Demernra,  and  they 
will,  every  one  of  them,  tell  you  that  there  is  a  nation  of 
Indians  with  long  tails ;  that  they  are  very  malicious, 
cruel,  and  ill-natured ;  and  that  the  Portuguese  have  l)een 
obliged  to  stop  them  off  in  a  certain  river,  to  prevent  their 
depredations.  They  have  also  dreadful  stories  concerning 
a  horrible  beast,  called  tlie  Waternitttnma,  which,  when  it 
happens  to  take  a  spite  against  a  canoe,  rises  out  of  the 
river,  and  in  the  most  unrelenting  manner  possible  carries 
both  canoe  and  Indians  down  to  the  bottom  with  it,  and 
there  destroys  them.  Ludicrous  extravagances ;  pleasing  to 
those  fond  of  the  marvellous,  and  excellent  matter  for  a 
distempered  brain. 

The  misinformed  and  timid  court  of  policy  in  Demorara 
was  made  the  dupe  of  u  savage,  who  came  down  the  Ksse- 
quibo,  and  gave  himself  out  os  kinur  of  a  mighty  tribe.  This 
naked  wild  nmn  of  the  woods  seemed  to  hold  the  said 
court  in  tolerable  contempt,  and  demanded  immense 
supplies,  all  which  he  got ;  and  moreover,  some  time  after, 
an  invitation  to  come  down  the  ensuing  year  for  more, 
which  he  took  care  not  to  forget. 

This  noisy  chieftain  boasted  so  much  of  his  dynasty  and 
domain,.that  the  government  was  induced  to  send  up  an 
expedition  into  his  territories  to  see  if  he  had  spoken  the 
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truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  It  appeared,  however, 
that  his  palace  was  nothing  but  a  hut,  the  monarch  a  needy 
savage,  the  heir-apparent  nothing  to  inherit  but  his 
father's  chib,  and  bow  and  arrows,  and  his  officers  of  state 
wild  and  uncultivated  as  the  forests  through  which  they 
strayed. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  hut  of  this  savage,  saving  the 
presents  he  had  received  from  government,  but  what  was 
barely  sufficient  to  support  existence ;  nothing  that  indi- 
cated a  power  to  collect  a  hostile  force ;  nothing  that 
showed  the  least  progress  towards  civilization.  All  was 
rude  and  barbarous  in  the  extreme,  expressive  of  the 
utmost  poverty  and  a  scanty  population. 

You  may  travel  six  or  seven  days  without  seeing  a  hut, 
and  when  you  reach  a  settlement  it  seldom  contains  more 
than  ten. 

The  farther  you  advance  into  the  interior  the  more  you 
are  convinced  that  it  is  thinly  inhabited. 

The  day  after  passing  the  place  where  the  white  man 
lived  you  see  a  creek  on  the  left  hand,  and  shortly  after 
the  path  to  the  open  country.  Here  you  drag  the  canoe 
up  into  the  forest,  and  leave  it  there.  Your  baggage  must 
now  be  carried  by  the  Indians.  The  creek  you  passed  in 
the  river  intersects  the  path  to  the  next  settlement:  a 
large  Mora  has  fallen  across  it,  and  makes  an  excellent 
bridge.  After  walking  an  hour  and  a  half  you  come  to 
the  edge  of  the  forest,  and  a  savanna  unfolds  itself  to  the 
view. 

The  fin  jt  park  that  England  boasts  falls  far  short  of 
this  delightful  scene.  There  are  about  two  thousand  acres 
of  grass,  with  here  and  there  a  clump  of  trees,  and  a  few 
bushes  and  single  trees  scattered  up  and  down  by  the  hand 
of  Nature.  The  ground  is  neither  hilly  nor  level,  but 
diversified  with  moderate  rises  and  falls,  so  gently  running 
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into  one  another  that  the  eye  cannot  distinguish  where 
they  begin,  nor  where  they  end,  while  the  distant  black 
rocks  have  the  appearance  of  a  herd  at  rest.  Nearly  in 
the  middle  there  is  an  eminence,  which  falls  off  gradually 
on  every  side ;  and  on  this  the  Indians  have  erected  their 
huts. 

To  the  northward  of  them  the  foremost  forms  a  circle, 
as  though  it  had  been  done  by  art;  to  the  eastwaid  it 
hangs  in  festoons ;  and  to  the  south  and  west  it  rashes 
in  abruptly,  disclosing  a  new  scene  behind  it  at  every  step 
as  you  advance  along. 

This  beautiful  park  of  nature  is  quite  surrounded  by 
lofty  hills,  all  arrayed  in  superbest  garb  of  trees ;  some  in 
the  iform  of  pyramids,  others  like  sugar-loaves  towering 
one  iibove  the  other,  some  rounded  off,  and  others  as 
though  they  had  lost  their  apex.  Here  two  hills  rise  up 
in  spiral  summits,  and  the  wooded  line  of  communication 
betwixt  them  sinks  so  gradually  that  it  forms  a  crescent ; 
and  there  the  ridges  of  others  resemble  the  waves  of  an 
agitated  sea.  Beyond  these  appear  others,  and  others  past 
them ;  and  others  still  farther  on,  till  they  can  scarcely  be 
distinguished  from  the  clouds. 

There  are  no  sand-flies,  nor  bete-rouge,  nor  mosquitos, 
in  this  pretty  spot.  The  fire-flies  during  the  night  vie  in 
numbers  and  brightness  with  the  stars  in  the  firmament 
above;  the  air  is  pure,  and  the  north-east  breeze  blows 
a  refreshing  gale  throughout  the  day.  Here  the  White- 
crested  Maroudi,  which  is  never  found  in  the  Demerara, 
is  pretty  plentiful ;  and  here  grows  the  tree  which  pro- 
duces the  Moran,  sometimes  called  Balsam- capivi. 

Your  route  lies  south  from  this  place ;  and  at  the  ex- 
tiemity  of  the  savanna  you  enter  the  forest,  and  journey 
along  a  winding  path  at  the  foot  of  a  hill.  There  is  no 
habitation  within  this  day's  walk.    The  traveller,  as  usual, 
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must  sleep  in  the  foi'est ;  the  path  is  not  so  good  the  fol- 
lowing day.  The  hills  over  which  it  lies  are  rocky,  steep, 
and  rugged,  and  the  spaces  betwixt  them  swampy,  and 
mostly  knee-deep  in  water.  After  eight  hours'  walk  you 
find  two  or  three  Indian  huts,  suiTounded  by  the  forest ; 
and  in  little  more  than  half  an  hour  from  these  you  come 
to  ten  or  twelve  others,  where  you  pass  the  night.  They 
are  prettily  situated  at  the  entrance  into  a  savanna.  The 
eastern  and  western  hills  are  still  covered  with  wood ;  but 
on  looking  to  the  south-west  quarter  you  perceive  it  be- 
gins to  die  away.  In  these  forests  you  may  find  plenty 
of  the  trees  which  yield  the  sweet-smelling  resin  called 
Acaiari,  and  which,  when  pounded  and  burnt  on  charcoal, 
gives  a  delightful  fragrance. 

From  hence  you  proceed,  in  a  south-west  direction, 
through  a  long  swampy  savanna.  Some  of  the  hills 
which  border  on  it  have  nothing  but  a  thin  coarse  grass 
and  huge  stones  on  them;  others  quite  wooded;  others 
with  their  summits  crowned,  and  their  base  quite  bare  ; 
and  others,  again,  with  their  summits  bare,  and  their  base 
in  thickest  wood. 

Hall;  of  this  day's  march  is  in  water,  nearly  up  to  the 
knees.  There  are  four  creeks  to  pass :  one  of  them  has  a 
fallen  tree  across  it.  You  must  make  your  own  bridge 
across  the  other  three.  Probably,  were  the  truth  known, 
these  apparently  four  creeks  are  only  the  meanders  of  one. 
The  Jabiru,  the  largest  bird  in  Guiana,  feeds  in  the 
marshy  savanna  through  which  you  have  just  passed.  He 
is  wary  and  shy,  and  will  not  allow  you  to  get  within 
gun-shot  of  him. 

You  sleep  this  night  in  the  forest,  and  reach  an  Indian 
settlement  about  three  o'clock  the  next  evening,  after 
walking  one-third  of  the  way  through  wet  and  miry 
ground. 
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But,  bad  as  the  walking  is  through  it,  it  is  easier  than 
where  you  cross  over  the  bare  hills,  where  you  have  to 
tread  on  sharp  stones,  most  of  them  lying  edgewise. 

The  ground  gone  over  these  two  last  days  seems  con- 
demned to  perpetual  solitude  and  silence.  There  was  not 
one  four-footed  animal  to  be  seen,  nor  even  the  marks  of 
one.  It  would  have  been  as  silent  rs  midnight,  and  all  as 
still  and  unmoved  as  a  monument,  had  not  the  Jabiru  in 
the  marsh,  and  a  few  Vultures  soaring  over  the  mountain's 
top,  shown  that  it  was  not  quite  deserted  by  animated  na- 
ture. There  were  no  insects,  except  one  kind  of  fly,  about 
one-fourth  the  size  of  the  common  house-fly.  It  bit  cruelly, 
and  was  much  more  tormenting  thau  the  mosquito  on  the 
sea-coast. 

This  seems  to  be  the  native  country  of  the  Arrowroot. 
Wherever  you  passed  through  a  patch  o^  wood  in  a  low 
situation,  there  you  found  it  growing  luxuriantly. 

The  Indian  place  you  are  now  at  is  not  the  proper  place 
to  have  come  to  in  order  to  reach  the  Portuguese  frontiers. 
You  have  advanced  too  much  to  the  westward.  But 
there  was  no  alternative.  The  ground  betwixt  you  and 
another  small  settlement  (which  was  the  right  place  to 
have  gone  to)  was  overflowed ;  and  thus,  instead  of  pro- 
ceeding southward,  you  were  obliged  to  wind  along  the 
foot  of  the  western  hills,  quite  out  of  your  way. 

But  the  grand  landscape  this  place  affords  makes  you 
ample  amends  for  the  time  you  have  spent  in  reaching  it. 
It  would  require  great  descriptive  powers  to  give  a  proper 
idea  of  the  situation  these  people  have  chosen  for  their 
dwelling. 

The  hill  they  are  on  is  steep  and  high,  and  full  of  im- 
mense rocks.  The  huts  are  not  all  in  one  place,  but 
di^^persed  wherever. they  have  found  a  place  level  enough 
for  a  lodgement.    Before  you  ascend  the  hill  you  see  at 
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intervaU  an  acre  or  two  of  wood,  then  an  open  spacf^,  with 
a  few  huts  on  it  then  wood  again,  and  then  an  open  space, 
and  so  on,  till  the  intervening  of  the  western  hills,  higher 
and  steeper  still,  and  crowned  with  trees  of  the  loveliest 
shades,  closes  the  enchanting  scene. 

At  the  hase  of  this  hill  stretches  an  immense  plain, 
which  appears  to  the  eye,  on  this  elevated  spot,  as  level 
as  a  bowling-green.  The  mountains  on  the  other  side  are 
piled  one  upon  the  other  in  romantic  forms,  and  gradually 
retire,  till  they  are  undiscernible  from  the  clouds  in  which 
they  are  involved.  To  the  south-south-west  this  far- 
extending  plain  is  lost  in  the  horizon.  The  trees  on  it, 
which  look  like  islands  on  the  ocean,  add  greatly  to  the 
beauty  of  the  landscape ;  while  the  rivulet's  course  is 
marked  out  by  the  ^ta-trees  which  follow  its  meanders. 

Not  being  able  to  pursue  the  direct  course  from  hence 
to  the  next  Indian  habitation  on  account  of  the  floods  of 
water  that  fall  at  this  time  of  the  year,  you  take  a  circuit 
westerly  along  the  mountain's  foot. 

At  last  a  large  and  deep  creek  stops  your  progress :  it  is 
wide  and  rapid,  and  its  banks  veiy  steep.  There  is  neither 
curial  nor  canoe,  nor  purple-heart  tree  in  the  neighbour- 
hood to  make  a  Wood-skin  to  cany  you  over,  so  that  you 
are  obliged  to  swim  across ;  and  by  the  time  you  have 
formed  a  kind  of  raft,  composed  of  boughs  of  trees  and 
coarse  grass,  to  ferry  over  your  baggage,  the  day  will  be 
too  far  spent  to  think  of  proceeding.  You  must  be  very 
cautious  before  you  venture  to  swim  across  this  creek,  for 
the  alligators  are  numerous,  and  near  twenty  feet  long.  On 
the  present  occasion  the  Indians  took  uncommon  precau- 
tions lest  they  should  be  devoured  by  this  cruel  and  vora- 
cious reptile.  They  cut  long  sticks,  and  examined  closely 
the  side  of  the  creek  for  half  a  mile  a]l}ove  and  below  the 
place  where  it  was  to  be  crossed ;   and  as  soon  as  the 
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boldest  had  swum  over,  he  did  the  same  on  the  other  side, 
Ritd  tlien  all  followed. 

After  passing  the  night  on  the  opposite  bank,  which  is 
well  wooded,  it  is  a  brisk  walk  of  nine  hours  before  you 
reach  four  Indian  huts,  on  a  rising  ground  a  few  hundred 
paces  from  a  little  brook,  whose  banks  are  covered  over 
with  Coucourite  and  ^ta-trees. 

This  is  the  place  you  ought  to  have  come  to  two  days 
ago  had  the  water  permitted  you.  In  crossing  the  plain 
at  the  most  advantageous  place  you  are  above  ankle-doep 
in  water  for  three  nours  ;  the  remainder  of  the  way  is  dry, 
the  ground  gently  rising.  As  the  lower  parts  of  this 
spacious  plain  put  on  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  lake 
during  the  periodical  rains,  it  is  improbable  but  that  this 
is  the  place  which  hath  given  rise  to  the  supposed  exist- 
ence of  the  famed  Lake  Parima,  or  El  Dorado ;  but  this  is 
mere  conjecture. 

A  few  Deer  are  feeding  on  the  coarse  rough  grass  of  this 
far-extending  plain ;  they  keep  at  a  distance  from  you,  and 
are  continually  on  the  look-out. 

The  Spur-winged  Plover,  and  a  species  of  the  Curlew, 
black,  with  a  white  bar  across  the  wings,  nearly  as  large 
again  as  the  scarlet  curlew  on  the  sea-coast,  frequently 
rise  before  you.  Here,  too,  the  Moscovy  Duck  is  numer- 
ous ;  and  large  flocks  of  two  other  kinds  wheel  round  you 
as  you  pass  on,  but  keep  out  of  gun-shot.  The  milk-white 
Egrets  and  Jabirus  are  distinguished  at  a  great  distance  ; 
and  in  the  seta  and  coucourite  trees  you  may  observe  flocks 
of  scarlet  and  blue  Aras  feeding  on  the  seeds. 

It  is  to  these  trees  that  the  largest  sort  of  Toucan  resorts. 
He  is  remarkable  by  a  large  black  spot  on  the  point  of  his 
fine  yellow  bill.  He  is  very  scarce  in  Demerara,  and  neve; 
seen  except  near  the  sea-coast. 

The  Ants'  Nests  have  a  singular  appearance  on  this  plain 
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They  are  in  vast  abundance  on  those  parts  of  it  free  from 
water,  and  are  formed  of  an  exceedingly  hard  yellow  clay. 
They  rise  eight  or  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  in  a  spiral 
form,  impenetrable  to  the  rain,  and  strong  enough  to  defy 
the  severest  tornado. 

The  wourali-poison,  procured  in  these  last-mentioned 
huts,  seemed  very  good,  and  proved  afterwards  to  be 
very  strong. 

There  are  now  no  more  Indian  settlements  betwixt  you 
and  the  Portuguese  front iei's.  If  you  wish  to  visit  their 
fort,  it  would  be  advisable  to  send  an  Indian  with  a  letter 
from  hence,  and  wait  his  return.  On  the  present  occasion 
a  very  fortunate  circumstance  occuiTed.  The  Portuguese 
commander  had  sent  some  ludians  and  soldiers  to  build  a 
canoe,  not  far  from  this  settlement ;  they  had  just  finished 
it,  and  those  who  did  not  stay  with  it  had  stopped  here  on 
their  return. 

The  soldier  who  commanded  the  rest,  said,  he  durst 
not,  upon  any  account,  convey  a  stranger  to  the  fort ;  but 
he  added,  as  there  were  two  canoes,  one  of  them  might  be 
despatched  with  a  letter,  and  then  we  could  proceed  slowly 
on  in  the  other. 

About  three  hours  from  this  settlement  there  is  a 
river  called  Pirarara ;  and  here  the  soldiers  had  left  their 
canoes  while  they  were  making  the  new  one.  From  the 
Pirarara  you  get  into  the  river  Maou,  and  then  into  the 
Tacatou ;  and  just  where  the  Tacatou  falls  into  the  Rio 
Branco,  there  stands  the  Portuguese  frontier  fort,  called 
Fort.  St.  Joachim.  From  the  time  of  embarking  in  the 
river  Pirarara,  it  takes  you  four  days  before  you  reach  this 
fort. 

There  wa^  nothing  very  remarkable  in  passing  down 
these  rivers.  It  is  an  open  country,  producing  a  coarse 
grass,  and  interspersed  with  clumps  of  trees.    The  banks 
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have  some  wood  on  them,  but  it  appears   stinted  and 
crooked,  like  that  on  the  bleak  hills  in  England. 

The  Tapir  frequently  plunged  into  the  river ;  he  was  by 
no  means  sliy,  and  it  was  easy  to  get  a  shot  at  him  on 
land.  The  Kessi-kessi  paroquets  were  in  great  abundance ; 
and  the  fine  scarlet  Aras  innumerable  in  the  coucourite- 
trees  at  a  distance  from  the  river's  bank.  In  the  Tacatou 
was  seen  the  Troupiale.  It  was  charming  to  hear 
the  sweet  and  plaintive  notes  of  this  pretty  songster  of 
the  wilds.  The  Portuguese  call  it  the  Nightingale  of 
Guiana. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  evening,  the  canoe, 
which  had  been  sent  on  with  a  letter,  met  us  with  the 
commander's  answer.  During  its  absence,  the  nights  had 
been  cold  and  stormy,  the  rain  had  fallen  in  torrents, 
the  days  cloudy,  and  there  was  no  sun  to  dry  the  wet 
hammocks.  Exposed  thus,  day  and  night,  to  the  chilling 
blast  and  pelting  shower,  strength  of  constitution  at  last 
failed,  and  a  severe  fever  came  on.  The  commander's 
answer  was  very  polite.  He  remarked,  he  regretted  much 
to  say,  that  he  had  received  orders  to  allow  no  stranger  to 
enter  the  frontier,  and  this  being  the  case,  he  hoped  I 
would  not  consider  him  as  uncivil :  "  however,"  continued 
he,  "I  have  ordered  the  soldier  to  land  you  at  a  certain 
distance  from  the  fort,  where  we  can  consult  together." 

We  had  now  arrived  at  the  place,  and  the  canofe  which 
brought  the  letter  returned  to  the  fort,  to  tell  the  com- 
mander I  had  fallen  sick. 

The  sun  had  not  risen  above  an  hour  the  morning  after 
when  the  Portuguese  officer  came  to  the  spot  where  we 
liad  landed  the  preceding  evening.  He  was  tall  and 
spare,  and  appeared  to  be  from  fifty  to  fifty-five  yoars  old ; 
and  though  thirty  years  of  service  under  an  equatorial  sun 
had  burnt  and  shrivelled  up  his  face,  still  there  was  some- 
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thing  in  it  so  inexpressibly  affable  and  kind,  that  it  set 
you  immediately  at  your  ease.  He  came  close  up  to  the 
hammock,  and  taking  hold  of  my  wrist  to  feel  the  pulse. 
"  I  am  sorry,  sir,"  said  he,  "  to  see  that  the  fever  has  taken 
such  hold  of  you.  You  shall  go  directly  with  me,"  con- 
tinued he,  "  to  the  fort ;  and  though  we  have  no  doctor 
there,  I  trust,"  added  he,  "  we  shall  soon  bring  you  about 
again.  The  orders  I  have  received  forbidding  the  ad- 
mission of  strangers  were  never  intended  to  be  put  in 
force  against  a  sick  English  gentleman." 

As  the  canoe  was  proceeding  slowly  down  the  river 
towards  the  fort,  the  commander  asked,  with  much  more 
interest  than  a  question  in  ordinary  conversation  is  asked, 
where  was  I  on  the  night  of  the  first  of  May  ?  On  telling 
him  that  I  was  at  an  Indian  settlement  a  little  below  the 
^reat  fall  in  the  Deinerara,  and  that  a  strange  and  sudden 
noise  had  alarmed  all  the  Indians,  ho  said  the  same 
astonishing  noise  had  roused  every  man  in  Fort  8t. 
Joachim,  and  that  they  remained  under  arms  till  morning. 
He  observed,  that  he  had  been  quite  at  a  loss  to  form  any 
idea  what  could  have  caused  the  noise ;  but  now  learning 
that  the  same  noise  had  been  heard  at  the  same  time  far 
away  from  the  Rio  Branco,  it  struck  him  tliere  must  have 
been  an  earthquake  somewhere  or  other. 

Good  nourishment  and  rest,  and  the  unwearied  attention 
and  kindness  of  the  Portuguese  commander,  stopped  the 
progress  of  the  fever,  and  enabled  me  to  walk  about  in  six 
days. 

Fort  St.  Joachim  was  built  about  five  and  forty  years 
ago,  under  the  apprehension,  it  is  said,  that  the  Spaniards 
were  coming  from  the  Rio  Negro  to  settle  there.  It  has 
been  much  neglected;  the  floods  of  water  have  carried 
away  the  gate,  and  destroyed  the  wall  on  each  side  of  it ; 
but  the  present  commander  is  putting  it  into  thorough 
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repair.  'When  fiuished,  it  will  luouut  six  nine  and  six 
twelve  pounders. 

In  a  straight  line  with  the  fort,  and  within  a  few  yards 
of  the  river,  stand  the  commander's  house,  the  barracks, 
the  chapel,  the  father  confessor's  house,  and  two  others, 
all  at  little  intervals  from  each  other ;  and  these  are  the 
only  buildings  at  Fort  St  Joachim.  The  neighbouring 
extensive  plains  afford  good  pasturage  for  a  fine  breed  of 
cattle,  and  the  Portuguese  make  enough  of  butter  and 
cheese  for  thoir  own  consumption. 

On  asking  the  old  officer  if  there  were  such  a  place  as 
Lake  Parima,  or  El  Dorado,  he  replied,  he  looked  upon  it 
as  imaginary  altogether.  "  I  have  been  above  forty  years," 
added  he,  "  in  Portuguese  Guiana,  but  have  never  yet  met 
with  anybody  who  has  seen  the  lake." 

So  much  for  Lake  Parima,  or  £1  Dorado,  or  the  White 
Sea.  Its  existence  at  best  seems  doubtful;  some  affirm 
that  there  is  such  a  place,  and  others  deny  it. 


CHAPTER  ir. 


"Oraniinatici  certant,  et  adhuc  tub  Judice  lU  eit." 

The  Maoonshi  Indians— Poison  vendors — A))pai't)nt  fnihire  of  poison-** 
Collecting  materials  for  woiiruli-itnison — Pro|iai-iiig  the  ])oition— Suimsi 
stitions — The  blow-pipe  gun — The  Ouruh — The  Saniourah— Silk-grait. 
— Acuero  fruit— Coucourite  palm — Wild  Cotton — Arrows— Quivers — 
Jaw  of  Pirai — Packing  the  arrows — Cotton  basket — Oun  sight  made 
of  Acouri  teeth — Poisoned  fowl — Suspending  the  guns — The  bow- 
Ingenious  arrows — Small  quivers — A  wild  hog  shot — Utilization  of 
indigenous  products. 

Having  now  reached  the  Portuguese  inland  frontier,  and 
collected  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  wourali-poison, 
nothing  remains  but  to  give  a  brief  account  of  its  com- 
position, its  effects,  its  uses,  and  its  supposed  antidotes. 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  in  tlie  extensive  wilds 
of  Demerara  and  Essequibo,  far  away  from  any  European 
settlement,  there  is  a  tribe  of  Indians  who  are  known  by 
tlie  name  of  Macoushi. 

Tliough  the  wourali-poison  is  used  by  all  the  South 
American  savages  betwixt  the  Amazons  and  the  Oroonoque, 
still  this  tribe  makes  it  stronger  than  any  of  the  rest 
The  Indians  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Rio  Negro  are  aware  of 
this,  and  come  to  the  Macoushi  country  to  purchase  it. 

Much  has  been  said  concerning  this  fatal  and  extra- 
ordinary poison.  Some  have  affirmed  that  its  effects  are 
almost  instantaneous,  provided  the  minutest  particle  of 
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it  mixes  with  tho  blood ;  and  others  again  have  maintained 
that  it  is  not  strong  enough  to  kill  an  animal  of  the 
sizo  and  strength  of  a  man.  The  first  have  errod  by 
lending  a  too  willing  ear  to  the  marvellous,  and  be- 
lieving assertions  without  sufficient  proof.  The  follow- 
ing short  story  points  out  the  necessity  of  a  cautious 
examination. 

One  day,  on  asking  an  Indian  if  he  thought  the  poison 
would  kill  a  man,  he  replied,  that  they  always  go  to  battle 
with  it;  that  he  was  standing  by  when  an  Indian  was 
shot  with  a  poisoned  arrow,  and  that  he  expired  almost 
immediately.  Not  wishing  to  diupute  this  apparently 
satisfactory  information,  the  subject  was  dropped.  How- 
ever, about  an  hour  after,  having  purposely  asked  him  in 
what  part  of  the  body  the  said  Indian  was  wounded,  he 
answered  without  hesitation,  that  the  arrow  entered 
betwixt  his  shoulders,  and  passed  quite  through  his  heart. 
Was  it  the  weapon,  or  the  strength  of  the  poison,  that 
brought  on  immediate  dissolution  in  this  case  ?  Of  course 
the  weapon. 

The  second  have  been  misled  by  disappointment, 
caused  by  neglect  in  keeping  the  poisoned  arrows,  or  by 
not  knowing  how  to  use  them,  or  by  trying  inferior  poison. 
If  the  arrows  are  not  kept  dry,  the  poison  loses  its 
strength ;  and  in  wet  or  damp  weather  it  turns  mouldy, 
and  becomes  quite  soft.  In  shooting  an  arrow  in  this 
state,  upon  exauiinin;^  the  place  where  it  has  entered, 
it  will  be  observed  that,  though  the  arrow  has  pene- 
trated deep  into  the  flesh,  still  by  far  the  greatest  part 
of  the  poison  has  shrunk  back,  and  thus,  instead  of  enter- 
ing with  the  arrow,  it  has  remained  collected  at  the 
mouth  of  the  wound.  In  this  case  the  arrow  might  as 
well  have  not  been  poisoned.  Probably,  it  was  to  this 
that  a  gentleman,  some  time  ago,  owed  his  disappointment, 
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when  ho  triftd  tliu  puinoii  ou  a  hono  iii  tiiu  tbwti  of 
Stiihi'Oiik,  thf3  capital  of  Doinomra;  the  honse  nuvur  ^>o- 
truyuil  tht)  least  Byfiiptoiii  of  boin^  ftfTuctod  by  it. 

Wishful  to  obtain  tlio  best  information  concerning  this 
poison,  and  as  rvpeattnl  inquiries,  in  lieu  of  dissipating  the 
surrounding  shade,  did  but  tend  more  and  more  to  darken 
the  little  light  that  existed,  I  determined  to  penetrate 
into  the  country  where  the  poisonous  ingredients  grow, 
where  this  pernicious  composition  is  prepared,  and  where 
it  is  constantly  used.  Success  attended  the  adventure; 
and  the  information  acquired  made  amends  for  one  hun* 
drcd  and  twenty  days  passed  in  the  solitudes  of  Ouiana, 
and  uHbrded  a  balm  to  the  wounds  and  bruises  which 
every  traveller  must  expect  to  rro,eive  who  wanders 
through  a  thorny  and  obstructed  path. 

Thou  must  not,  courteous  reader,  expect  a  dissertation 
on  the  manner  in  which  the  wourali-poison  operates  on 
the  system;  a  treatise  has  been  already  written  on  the 
subject,  and  after  all,  there  is  probably  still  reason  to 
doubt.  It  is  supposed  to  affect  the  nervous  system,  and 
thus  destroy  the  vital  functions ;  it  is  also  said  to  be 
perfectly  harmless,  provided  it  does  not  touch  the  blood. 
However,  this  is  certain,  when  a  sufficient  quantity  of  it 
enters  the  blood,  death  is  the  inevitable  consequence ;  but 
there  is  no  alteration  in  the  colour  of  the  blood,  and  both 
the  blood  and  flesh  may  be  eaten  with  safety. 

All  that  thou  wilt  find  here  is  a  concise,  unadorned 
account  of  the  wourali-poison.  It  may  be  of  service  to 
thee  some  time  or  other,  shouldst  thou  ever  travel  through 
the  wilds  where  it  is  used.  Neither  attribute  to  cruelty, 
nor  to  a  want  of  feeling  for  the  sufferings  of  the  inferior 
animals,  the  ensuing  experiments.  The  larger  animais 
were  destroyed  in  order  to  have  proof  positive  of  the 
strength  of  a  poison  which  hath  hitherto  been  doubted: 
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And  the  Rnmller  onu«  wore  killed  with  the  ho|K)  of  sub* 
Ntnntiaiiiig  that  which  has  commonly  been  supposed  to  b« 
an  antidote. 

It  makes  a  pitying  heart  ache  to  see  a  poor  cn^ature  in 
distress  and  pain ;  and  too  often  has  the  compassionate 
ti'uveller  occasion  to  heave  a  sigh  as  he  journeys  on. 
However,  here,  tliough  tiie  kind-hearted  will  l>e  sorry  to 
read  of  an  unotfcnding  animal  doomed  to  death,  in  order 
to  satisfy  a  doubt,  still  it  will  be  a  relief  to  know  that  the 
victim  was  not  tortured.  The  wouruli-poison  destroys 
life's  action  so  gently,  that  the  victim  api)ears  to  be  in  no 
[)ain  whittever;  and  probably,  wore  the  truth  known,  it 
feels  none,  saving  the  momentary  smart  at  the  time  the 
arrow  enters. 

A  day  or  two  before  the  Macou^hi  Indian  prepares  his 
poison,  he  goes  into  the  forest  in  quest  of  the  in^'redicnts. 
A  vine  grows  in  these  wilds,  which  is  called  Wourali.  It 
is  from  this  that  the  poison  takes  its  name,  and  it  is  the 
principal  ingredient.  When  he  has  procured  enough  of 
tills,  he  digs  up  a  root  of  a  very  bitter  taste,  ties  them 
ta£;ether,  and  then  looks  about  for  two  kinds  of  bulbous 
plants,  which  contain  a  green  and  glutinous  juice.  He 
fills  a  little  quake,  which  he  carries  on  his  back,  with  the 
sxlulks  of  these;  and  lastly,  ranges  up  and  down  till  he 
fmds  two  species  of  ants.  One  of  them  is  very  large  and 
black,  and  so  venomous,  that  its  sting  produces  a  fever ; 
it  is  most  commonly  to  be  met  with  on  the  ground.  The 
other  is  a  little  red  ant,  which  stings  like  a  nettle,  and 
generally  has  its  nest  under  the  leaf  of  a  shrub.  After 
obtaining  these,  he  has  no  more  need  to  range  the  forest. 

A  quantity  of  the  strongest  Indian  pepper  is  used ;  but 
this  he  has  already  planted  round  liis  hut.  The  pounded 
fangs  of  the  Labarri  snake,  and  those  of  the  Counacouchi, 
are  likewise  added.    These  he  commonly  has  in  store ;  for 
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when  he  kills  a  snake,  he  generally  extracts  the  fangs,  and 
keeps  them  by  him. 

Having  thus  found  the  necessary  ingredients,  he  scrapes 
the  wourali  vine  and  bitter  root  into  thin  shavings,  and 
puts  them  into  a  kind  of  colander  made  of  leaves :  this 
he  holds  over  an  earthen  pot,  and  pours  water  on  the 
shavings :  the  liquor  which  comes  through  has  the  appear- 
ance of  coffee.  When  a  sufficient  quantity  has  been 
procured,  the  shavings  are  thrown  aside.  He  then  bruises 
the  bulbous  stalks,  and  squeezes  a  proportionate  quantity 
ot  their  juice  through  his  hands  into  the  pot.  Lastly,  the 
snakes*  fangs,  ants,  and  pepper  are  bruised,  and  thrown 
into  it.  It  is  then  placed  on  a  slow  fire,  and  as  it  boils, 
more  of  the  juice  of  the  wourali  is  added,  according  as  it 
may  be  found  necessary,  and  the  scum  is  taken  off  with  a 
leaf:  it  remains  on  the  fire  till  reduced  to  a  thick  syrup  of 
a  deep  brown  colour.  As  soon  as  it  has  arrived  at  this 
state,  a  few  arrows  are  poisoned  with  it,  to  try  its  strength. 
If  it  answer  the  expectatitjns,  it  is  poured  out  into  a 
calabash,  or  little  pot  of  Indian  manufacture,  which  is 
carefully  covered  with  a  couple  of  leaves,  and  over  them 
a  piece  of  deer's  skin,  tied  lound  with  a  cord.  They  keep 
it  in  the  most  dry  part  of  the  hut;  and  from  time  to 
time  suspend  it  over  the  fire,  to  counteract  the  effects  of 
dampness. 

The  act  of  preparing  this  poison  is  not  considered  as  a 
common  one :  the  savage  may  shape  his  bow,  fasten  the 
barb  on  the  point  of  his  arrow,  and  make  his  other  imple- 
ments of  destruction,  either  lying  in  his  hammock,  or  in  the 
midst  of  his  family ;  but,  if  he  has  to  prepare  the  wourali- 
poison,  many  precautions  are  supposed  to  be  necessary. 

The  women  and  young  girls  are  not  allowed  to  be 
present,  lest  the  Yabahou,  or  evil  spirit,  should  do  them 
harm.      The   shed   under  which  it   has    been  boiled  is 
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pronoimced  polluted,  and  abandoned  ever  after.  He  who 
makes  the  poison  must  eat  nothing  that  morning,  and 
must  continue  fasting  as  long  as  the  operation  lasts.  The 
pot  in  which  it  is  boiled  must  be  a  new  one,  and  must 
never  have  held  anything  before,  otherwise  the  poison 
would  be  deficient  in  strength:  add  to  this,  that  the 
operator  must  take  particular  care  not  to  expose  himself 
to  the  vapour  which  arises  from  it  while  on  the  fire. 

Though  this  and  other  precautions  are  taken,  such  as 
frequently  washing  the  face  and  hands,  still  the  Indians 
think  that  it  affects  the  health ;  and  the  operator  either  is, 
or,  what  is  more  probable,  supposes  himself  to  be,  sick  for 
some  days  after. 

Thus  is  appears  that  the  making  the  wourali-poison  is 
considered  as  a  gloomy  and  mysterious  operation ;  and  it 
would  seem  that  they  imagine  it  affects  others  as  well  as 
him  who  boils  it;  for  an  Indian  agreed  one  evening  to 
make  some  for  me,  but  the  next  morning  he  declined 
having  anything  to  do  with  it,  alleging  that  his  wife  was 
with  child ! 

Here  it  might  be  asked,  are  all  the  ingredients  just 
mentioned  necessary,  in  order  to  produce  the  wourali- 
poison  ?  Though  our  opinions  and  conjectures  may  mili- 
tate against  the  absolute  necessity  of  some  of  them,  still 
it  would  be  hardly  fair  to  pronounce  them  added  by  the 
hand  of  superstition,  till  proof  positive  can  be  obtained. 

We  might  argue  on  the  subject,  and,  by  bringing  forward 
instances  of  Indian  superstition,  draw  our  conclusion  by 
inference,  and  still  remain  in  doubt  on  this  head.  You 
know  superstition  to  be  the  offspring  of  ignorance,  and  of 
course  that  it  takes  up  its  abode  amongst  the  rudest  tribes 
of  uncivilized  man.  It  even  too  often  resides  with  man  in 
his  more  enlightened  state. 

The  Augustan  age  furnishes  numerous  examples.    A 
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bone  snatched  from  the  jaws  of  a  fasting  bitch,  and  a 
feather  from  the  wing  of  a  night  owl, — "  ossa  ab  ore  mpta 
jejunse  canis,  plumamque  nocturnae  strigis," — were  neces- 
sary for  Canidia's  incantations.  And  in  aftertimes,  parson 
Evans,  the  Welshman,  was  treated  most  ungenteelly  by  an 
enraged  spirit,  solely  because  he  had  forgotten  a  fumiga- 
tion in  his  witch-work. 

If,  then,  enlightened  man  lets  his  better  sense  give  way, 
and  believes,  or  allows  himself  to  be  persuaded,  that  cer- 
tain substances  and  actions,  in  reality  of  no  avail,  possess 
a  virtue  which  renders  them  useful  in  producing  the 
wished-for  effect;  may  not  the  wild,  untaught,  unen- 
lightened savage  of  Guiana  add  an  ingredient  which,  on 
account  of  the  harm  it  does  him,  he  fancies  may  be  useful 
to  the  perfection  of  his  poison,  though  in  fact  it  be  of  no 
use  at  all  ?  If  a  bone  snatched  from  the  jaws  of  a  fasting 
bitch  be  thought  necessary  in  incantation ;  or  if  witchcraft 
have  recourse  to  the  raiment  of  the  owl,  because  it  resorts 
to  the  tombs  and  mausoleums  of  the  dead,  and  wails  and 
hovel's  about  at  the  time  that  the  rest  of  animated  nature 
sleeps;  certainly  the  savage  may  imagine  that  the  ants, 
whose  sting  causes  a  fever,  and  the  teeth  of  the  Labarri 
and  Couanacouchi  snakes,  which  convey  death  in  a  very 
short  space  of  time,  are  essentially  necessary  in  the  com- 
position of  his  poison ;  and  being  once  impressed  with 
this  idea,  he  will  add  them  every  time  he  makes  the 
poison,  and  transmit  the  absolute  use  of  them  to  his  pos- 
terity. The  question  to  be  answered  seems  not  to  be,  if 
it  is  natural  for  the  Indians  to  mix  these  ingredients,  but, 
if  they  are  essential  to  make  the  poison. 

So  much  for  the  preparing  of  this  vegetable  essence; 
terrible  importer  of  death,  into  whatever  animal  it  enters. 
Let  us  now  see  how  it  is  used ;  let  us  examine  the  weapons 
which  bear  it  to  its  destination,  and  take  a  view  of  the 
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poor  victim,  from  the  time  he  receives  his  wound 
death  comes  to  his  relief. 

When  a  native  of  Macoushia  goes  in  quest  of  feathered 
game  or  other  birds,  he  seldom  carries  his  bow  and  arrows. 
It  is  the  blow-pipe  he  then  uses.  This  extraordinary  tube 
of  death  is,  perhaps  one  of  the  greates  natural  curiosities 
of  Guiana.  It  is  not  found  in  the  country  of  the  Ma- 
coushi.  Those  Indians  tel  you  that  it  grows  to  the  south- 
west of  them,  in  the  wilds  which  extend  betwixt  them 
and  the  Eio  Negro.  The  reed  must  gi'ow  to  an  amazing 
length,  as  the  part  th<>  Indians  use  is  from  ten  to  eleven 
feet  long,  and  no  ta )'  '  mn  be  perceived  in  it,  one  end 
being  as  thick  as  lii.  ''i<)r.  It  is  of  a  bright  yellow 
colour,  perfectly  smooth  both  inside  and  out.  It  grows 
hollow ;  nor  is  there  the  least  appearance  of  a  knot  or 
joint  throughout  the  whole  extent  The  natives  call  it 
Ourah.  This,  of  itself,  is  too  slender  to  answer  the  end 
of  a  blow-pipe ;  but  there  is  a  species  of  palma,  larger 
and  stronger,  and  common  in  Guiana,  and  this  the  Indians 
make  use  of  as  a  case,  in  which  they  put  the  ourah.  It  is 
brown,  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish,  and  appears  as  if  it 
had  joints  five  or  six  inches  from  each  other.  It  is  called 
Samourah,  and  the  pulp  inside  is  easily  extracted,  by 
steeping  it  for  a  few  days  in  water. 

Thus  the  ourah  and  samourah,  one  within  the  other, 
form  the  blow-pipe  of  Guiana.  The  end  which  is  applied 
to  the  mouth  is  tied  round  with  a  small  silk-grass  cord,  to 
prevent  its  splitting ;  and  the  other  end,  which  is  apt  to 
strike  against  the  ground,  is  secured  by  the  seed  of  the 
Acuero  fruit,  cut  horizontally  through  the  middle,  with  a 
hole  made  in  the  end,  through  which  is  put  the  extremity 
of  the  blow-pipe.  It  is  fastened  on  with  string  on  the 
outside,  and  the  inside  is  filled  up  with  wild  bees'- wax. 

The  arrow  is  from  nine  to  ten  inches  long.     It  is  made 
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out  of  the  leaf  of  a  specfes  of  palm-tree,  called  Coucoorite, 
hard  and  brittle,  and  pointed  as  sharp  as  a  needle.  About 
an  inch  of  the  pointed  end  is  poisoned.  The  other  end  is 
burnt  to  make  it  still  harder,  and  wild  cotton  is  put  round 
it  for  about  an  inch  and  a  half.  It  requires  considerable 
practice  to  put  on  this  cotton  well.  It  must  just  be  large 
enough  to  tit  the  hollow  of  the  tube,  and  taper  off  to 
nothing  downwards.  They  tie  it  on  with  a  thread  of  the 
flilk-grass,  to  prevent  its  slipping  off  the  arrow. 

The  Indians  have  shown  ingenuity  in  making  a  quiver 
to  hold  the  aiTows.  It  will  contain  from  five  to  sbc  hun- 
dred. It  is  generally  from  twelve  to  fourteen  inches  long, 
and  in  shape  resembles  a  dice-box  used  at  backgammon. 
Tlie  inside  is  prettily  done  in  basket-work,  with  wood  not 
unlike  bamboo,  and  the  outside  has  a  coat  of  wax.  The 
cover  is  all  of  one  piece,  formed  out  of  the  skin  of  the 
tapir.  Eound  the  centre  there  is  fastened  a  loop,  large 
enough  to  admit  the  arm  and  shoulder,  from  which  it 
hangs  when  used.  To  the  rim  is  tied  a  little  bunch  of 
silk-grass,  and  half  of  the  jaw-bone  of  the  fish  called 
pirai,  with  which  the  Indian  scrapes  the  point  of  his 
arrow. 

Before  he  puts  the  arrows  into  the  quiver,  he  links 
them  together  by  two  strings  of  cotton,  one  string  at  each 
end,  and  then  folds  them  round  a  stick,  which  is  nearly 
the  length  of  the  quiver.  The  end  of  the  stick,  which  is 
uppermost,  is  guarded  by  two  little  pieces  of  wood  ci-oss- 
wise,  with  a  hoop  round  their  extremities,  which  appears 
something  like  a  wheel ;  and  this  saves  the  hand  from 
being  wounded  when  the  quiver  is  reversed  in  order  to  let 
the  bunch  of  arrows  drop  out. 

There  is  also  attached  to  the  quiver  a  little  kind  of 
basket,  to  hold  the  wild  cotton  which  is  put  on  the  blunt 
end  of  the  arrow.     With  a  quiver  of  poisoned  arrows 
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slung  over  his  shoulder,  and  with  his  blow-pipe  in  his 
hand,  in  the  same  position  as  a  soldier  carries  his  musket, 
see  the  Macoushi  Indian  advancing  towards  the  forest  in 
quest  of  powises,  maroudis,  waracabas,  and  other  feathered 
game. 

These  generally  sit  high  up  in  the  tall  and  tufted  trees, 
but  still  are  not  out  of  the  Indian's  reach ;  for  his  blow- 
pipe, at  its  greatest  elevation,  will  send  an  arrow  tliree 
hundred  feet.  Silent  as  midnight  he  steals  under  them, 
and  so  cautiously  does  he  tread  the  ground,  that  the  fallen 
leaves  rustle  not  beneath  his  feet.  His  ears  are  open  to 
the  least  sound,  while  his  eye,  keen  as  that  of  the  lynx, 
is  employed  in  finding  out  the  game  in  the  thickest  shade. 
Often  he  imitates  their  cry,  and  decoys  them  from  tree  to 
tree,  till  they  are  within  range  of  his  tube.  Then  taking  a 
poisoned  arrow  from  his  quiver,  he  puts  it  in  the  blow-pipe, 
and  collects  his  breath  for  the  fatal  puff. 

About  two  feet  from  the  end  throrgh  which  he  blows 
there  are  fastened  two  teeth  of  the  acouri,  and  these  serve 
him  for  a  sight.  Silent  and  swift  the  arrow  tlies,  and 
seldom  fails  to  pierce  the  object  at  which  it  is  sent.  Some- 
times the  wounded  bird  remains  in  the  same  tree  where  it 
was  shot,  and  in  three  minutes  falls  down  at  the  Indian's 
feet.  Should  he  take  wing,  his  flight  is  of  short  duration, 
and  the  Indian,  following  the  direction  he  has  gone,  is  sure 
to  find  him  dead. 

It  is  natural  to  imagine  that,  when  a  slight  wound  only 
is  inflicted,  the  game  will  make  its  escape.  Far  otherwise  ; 
the  wourali-poison  almost  inctantaneously  mixes  with  blood 
or  water,  so  that  if  you  wet  your  finger,  and  dash  it  along 
the  poisoned  arrow  in  the  quickest  manner  possible,  you 
are  sure  to  carry  off  some  of  the  poison.  Though  three 
minutes  generally  elapse  before  the  convulsions  come  on 
in  the  wounded  bird,  still  a  stupor  evidently  takes  place 
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sooner,  and  this  stupor  manifests  itself  by  an  apparent  un- 
willingness in  the  bird  to  move.  This  was  very  visible  in 
U  dying  fowl. 

Having  procured  a  healthy  full-grown  one,  a  short  piece 
of  a  poisoned  blow-pipe  arrow  was  brokeli  off  and  run  up 
into  its  thigh,  as  near  as  possible  betwixt  the  skin  and  the 
flesh,  in  order  that  it  might  not  be  incommoded  by  the 
wound.  For  the  first  minute  it  walked  about,  but  walked 
very  slowly,  and  did  not  appear  the  least  agitated.  During 
the  second  minute  it  stood  still,  and  began  to  peck  the 
ground ;  and  ere  half  another  had  elapsed,  it  frequently 
opened  and  shut  its  mouth.  The  tail  had  now  dropped, 
and  the  wings  almost  touched  the  ground.  By  the  ter- 
mination of  the  third  minute,  it  had  sat  down,  scarce  able 
to  support  its  head,  which  nodded,  and  then  recovered  itself, 
and  then  nodded  again,  lower  and  lower  every  time,  like 
that  of  a  weary  traveller  slumbering  in  an  erect  position  ; 
the  eyes  alternately  open  and  shut.  The  fourth  minute 
brought  on  convulsions,  and  life  and  the  fifth  terminated 
together. 

The  flesh  of  the  game  is  not  in  the  least  injured  by  the 
poison,  nor  does  it  appear  to  corrupt  sooner  than  that  killed 
by  the  gun  or  knife.  The  body  of  this  fowl  was  kept  for 
sixteen  hours,  in  a  climate  damp  and  rainy,  and  within 
seven  degrees  of  the  equator;  at  the  end  of  which  time 
it  had  contracted  no  bad  smell  whatever,  and  there  were 
no  symptoms  of  putrefaction,  saving  that,  just  round  the 
wound,  the  flesh  appeared  somewhat  discoloured. 

The  Indian,  on  his  return  home,  carefully  suspends  his 
blow-pipe  from  the  top  of  his  spiral  roof ;  seldom  placing 
it  in  an  oblique  position,  lest  it  should  receive  a  cast. 

Here  let  the  blow-pipe  remain  suspended,  while  you  take 
a  view  of  the  arms  which  are  made  to  slay  the  larger 
beasts  of  the  forest. 
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When  the  Indian  intends  to  chase  the  peccari,  or 
surprise  the  deer,  or  rouse  the  tapir  from  his  marshy  retreat, 
he  carries  his  bow  and  arrows,  which  are  very  dififerent  from 
the  weapons  already  described. 

The  bow  is  generally  from  six  to  seven  feet  long,  and 
strung  with  a  cord,  spun  out  of  the  silk-grass.  The  forests 
of  Guiana  furnish  many  species  of  hard  wood,  tough  and 
elastic,  out  of  which  beautiful  and  excellent  bows  are 
formed. 

The  arrows  are  from  four  to  five  feet  in  length,  made  of 
a  yellow  reed  without  a  knot  or  joint.  It  is  found  in  great 
plenty  up  and  down  throughout  Guiana.  A  piece  of  hard 
wood,  about  nine  inches  long,  is  inserted  into  the  end  of 
the  reed,  and  fastened  with  cotton  well  waxed.  A  square 
hole,  an  inch  deep,  is  then  made  in  the  end  of  this  piece  of 
hard  wood,  done  tight  round  with  cotton  to  keep  it  from 
splitting.  Into  this  square  hole  is  fitted  a  spike  of  Cou- 
courite  wood,  poisoned,  and  which  may  be  kept  there,  or 
taken  out  at  pleasure.  A  joint  of  bamboo,  about  as  thick 
as  your  finger,  is  fitted  on  over  the  poisoned  spike,  to 
prevent  accidents  and  defend  it  from  the  rain,  and  is 
taken  off  when  the  arrow  is  about  to  be  used.  Lastly,  two 
feathers  are  fastened  on  the  other  end  of  the  reed  to  steady 
it  in  its  fiight. 

Besides  his  bow  and  arrows,  the  Indian  carries  a  little 
box  made  of  bamboo,  which  holds  a  dozen  or  fifteen 
poisoned  spikes,  six  inches  long.  They  are  poisoned  in  the 
following  manner :  a  small  piece  of  wood  is  dipped  in  the 
poison,  and  with  this  they  give  the  spike  a  first  coat.  It 
is  then  exposed  to  the  sun  or  fire.  After  it  is  dry,  it 
receives  another  coat,  and  is  then  dried  again ;  after  this 
a  third  coat,  and  sometimes  a  foiirth. 

They  take  great  care  to  put  the  poison  on  thicker  at  the 
middle  than  at  the  sides,  by  which  means  the  spike  retains 
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the  shape  of  a  two-edged  sword.  It  is  rather  a  tedioub 
operation  to  make  one  of  these  arrows  complete  ;  and  as 
the  Indian  is  not  famed  for  industry,  except  when  pressed 
by  hunger,  he  has  hit  upon  a  plan  of  preserving  his  arrows 
which  deserves  notice. 

About  a  quarter  of  an  inch  above  the  part  where  the 
Coucourite  spike  is  fixed  into  the  square  hole,  he  cuts  it 
half  through ;  and  thus,  when  it  has  entered  the  animal, 
the  weight  of  the  arrow  causes  it  to  break  off  there,  by 
which  means  the  arrow  falls  to  the  ground  uninjured ;  so 
that,  should  this  be  the  only  arrow  he  happens  to  have 
with  him,  and  should  another  shot  immediately  occur, 
he  has  only  to  take  another  poisoned  spike  out  of  his 
little  bamboo  box,  fit  it  on  his  an'ow,  and  send  it  to  its 
destination. 

Thus  armed  with  deadly  poison,  and  hungry  as  the 
hyffina,  he  ranges  through  the  forest  in  quest  of  the  wild 
beasts'  track.  No  hound  can  act  a  surer  part.  Without 
clothes  to  fetter  him,  or  shoes  to  bind  his  feet,  he  observes 
the  footsteps  of  the  gam?,  where  an  European  eye  could 
not  discern  the  smallest  vestige. .  He  pursues  it  through 
all  its  turns  and  windings,  with  astonishing  perseverance, 
and  success  generally  crowns  his  efforts.  The  animal,  after 
receiving  the  poisoned  arrow,  seldom  retreats  two  hundred 
paces  before  it  drops. 

In  passing  overland  from  the  Essequibo  to  the  Demerara 
we  fell  in  with  a  herd  of  wild  hogs.  Though  encumbered 
with  baggage,  and  fatigued  with  a  hard  day's  walk,  an 
Indian  got  his  bow  ready,  and  let  fly  a  poisoned  arrow  at 
one  of  them.  It  entered  the  cheek-bone  and  broke  off. 
The  wild  hog  was  found  quite  dead  about  one  hundred  and 
seventy  paces  from  the  place  where  he  had  been  shot.  He 
afforded  us  an  excellent  and  wholesome  supper. 

Thus  the  savage  of  Guiana,  independent  of  the  common 
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weapons  of  destruction,  has  it  in  his  power  to  prepare  a 
poison,  by  which  he  can  generally  c  .sure  to  himself  a 
supply  of  animal  food ;  and  the  food  so  destroyed  imbibes 
no  deleterious  qualities.  Nature  1ms  been  bountiful  to  hiui. 
She  has  not  only  ordered  poisonous  herbs  and  roots  to  grow 
in  the  unbounded  forests  through  which  he  strays,  but  has 
also  furnished  an  excellent  I'eed  fur  his  arrows,  and  another, 
still  more  singular,  for  his  blow-pipe  ;  and  planted  trees  of 
an  amazing  hard,  tough,  ani  elastic  texture,  out  of  which 
he  forms  his  bows.  And  in  order  that  nothing  might  be 
wanting,  she  has  superadded  a  tree  which  yields  him 
a  tine  wax,  and  disseminated  up  and  down,  a  plant  not 
unlike  that  of  the  pine-apple,  which  atlords  him  capital 
bow-strings. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Operation  of  tho  WonruH.— Um  eflSsoU  on  the  Ai,  or  thrM-toed  Sloth. — 
D«ath  reseinbllDg  alenp. — A  poiiouod  Ox. — Poinon  proportionate  to 
size  of  Animal. — Alleged  antidotes. — An  Indian  killed  by  bin  own 
arrow. — Ligatures  and  the  knifu. — Descent  of  the  Essequibo. — Skill 
of  tlie  boatman. — The  Buccaneers. — Tertian  ague. — Experiinentn  with 
Wourali. — Value  of  l  ligature. — ArtiHcinl  respiration. — Long  lifo  and 
quiet  death  of  Wouralia. — When  good  King  Arthur  ruled  this  lund. — 
Keturn  of  health. 


Having  now  followed  the  Indian  in  the  chase,  and  de- 
scribed the  poison,  let  us  take  a  nearer  view  of  its  action, 
and  observe  a  large  animal  expiring  under  the  weight  of 
its  baneful  virulence. 

Many  have  doubted  the  strength  of  the  wourali-poison. 
Should  tliey  ever  by  chance  read  what  follows,  probably 
their  doubts  on  that  score  will  be  settled  for  ever. 

In  the  former  experiment  on  the  hog,  some  faint  resis' 
ance  on  the  part  of  nature  was  observed,  as  if  existen..e 
struggled  for  superiority  ;  but  in  the  following  instance  of 
the  sloth,  lite  sank  in  death  without  the  least  apparent 
contention,  without  a  cry,  without  a  struggle,  and  without 
a  groan.  This  was  an  Ai,  or  three-toed  Sloth.  It  was  in 
the  possession  of  a  gentleman  who  was  collecting  curiosities. 
He  wished  to  have  it  killed,  in  order  to  preserve  tho  skin, 
and  the  wourali-poison  was  resorted  to  as  the  easiest 
death. 
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Of  all  animals,  not  even  the  toad  and  tortoise  excepted, 
this  poor  ill-formed  creature  is  the  most  tenacious  of  life. 
It  exists  long  after  it  has  received  wounds  which  would  have 
destroyed  any  other  animal ;  and  it  may  bo  said,  on  seeing 
a  mortally-wounded  sloth,  that  life  disputes  with  death 
every  inch  of  flesh  in  its  body. 

The  Ai  was  wounded  in  the  leg,  and  put  down  on  the 
floor,  about  two  feet  from  the  table ;  it  contrived  to 
reach  the  leg  of  the  table  and  fastened  himself  on  it,  as  if 
wishful  to  ascend.  liut  this  was  its  last  advancing  step : 
life  was  ebbing  fast,  though  imperceptibly ;  nor  could  this 
singular  production  of  nature,  which  has  been  formed  of 
a  texture  to  resist  death  in  a  thousand  sliapes,  make  any 
stand  against  the  wourali-poison. 

First,  one  fore-leg  let  go  its  hold,  and  dropped  down 
motionless  by  its  side ;  the  other  gradually  did  the  same. 
The  fore-legs  having  now  lost  their  strength,  the  sloth 
slowly  doubled  its  body,  and  placed  its  head  betwixt  its 
hind-legs,  which  still  adhered  to  the  table ;  but  when  the 
poison  had  affected  these  also,  it  sank  to  the  ground,  but 
sank  80  gently,  that  you  could  not  distinguish  the  move- 
ment from  an  ordinary  motion ;  and  had  you  been  ignorant 
that  it  was  wounded  with  a  poisoned  arrow,  you  would 
never  have  suspected  that  it  was  dying.  Its  mouth  was 
shut,  nor  had  any  froth  or  saliva  collected  there. 

There  was  no  subsultus  tendinum,  or  any  visible  altera- 
tion in  its  broathing.  During  the  tenth  minute  from  the 
time  it  was  wounded  it  stirred,  and  that  was  all ;  and  the 
minute  after,  life's  last  spark  went  out.  From  the  time  the 
poison  began  to  operate,  you  would  have  conjectured  that 
sleep  was  overpowering  it,  and  you  would  have  exclaimed, 
'*Pressitque  jacentem,  dulcis  et  alta  quies,  placidseque 
simillima  morti." 

There  are  now  two  positive  proofs  of  the  effect  of  this 
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fatal  poison  ;  viz.  tlio  diuiih  of  tiic  )u»x,  niiil  tliut  of  tliu  hIoIIi. 
Hut  still  thoNo  uiiitnivlM  wero  notliiri^  reinarkablo  for  sixo; 
nnd  till)  strength  of  tho  |M)iHoii  in  lar^m  nniniuU  might 
yut  bo  (ioubtod,  wons  it  not  for  whiit  follows. 

A  Inr^o  well-fiHl  ox,  tVoni  nino  Inindnul  to  a  thonHnnd 
pounds  weight,  wum  tied  to  a  staku  by  a  rope  Huiliciontly 
long  to  allow  him  to  movu  to  and  fro.  Having  no  largo 
Coucourite  spikos  at  bund,  it  was  judged  necensary,  on 
ncuount  of  his  superior  size,  to  put  three  wild-hog  arrows 
into  him;  one  was  sent  into  each  thigh  just  above  the 
hock,  in  order  to  avoid  wounding  a  vital  part,  and  the 
third  was  shot  traversely  into  tho  extremity  of  the  nostril. 

The  poison  seemed  to  take  effect  in  four  minutes.  Con- 
scious as  though  ho  would  fall,  the  ox  set  himself  firmly 
on  his  legs,  and  remained  quite  still  in  tho  same  place, 
till  about  the  fourteenth  minute,  when  he  smelted  the 
ground,  and  appeared  as  if  inclined  to  walk.  He  advanced 
a  pace  or  two,  staggered,  and  fell,  and  remained  extended 
on  his  side  with  his  head  on  the  gi'ound.  His  eye,  r  few 
minutes  ago  so  bright  and  lively,  now  became  fixed  and 
dim,  and  though  you  put  your  hand  close  to  it  us  if  to 
give  him  a  blow  there,  he  never  closed  his  eyelid. 

His  legs  were  convulsed,  and  his  head  from  time  to  time 
started  involuntarily ;  but  he  never  showed  the  least  desire 
to  raise  it  from  the  ground ;  he  breathed  hard,  and  emitted 
foam  from  his  mouth.  The  starting^,  or  subsultus  tendi- 
num,  now  became  gradually  weaker  and  weaker;  his 
hinder  parts  were  fixed  in  death ;  and  in  a  minute  or  two 
more  his  head  and  fore-legs  ceased  to  stir. 

Nothing  now  remained  to  show  that  life  was  still  within 
him,  except  that  his  heart  faintly  beat  and  fluttered  at 
intervals.  In  five-and-twenty  minutes  from  the  time  of 
his  being  wounded  he  was  quite  dead.  His  flesh  was  very 
sweet  and  savoury  at  dinner. 
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On  takint;  a  r«tro«pective  vluw  of  the  two  difTorent 
kinds  of  ))oirioiiud  nrrowH,  niid  tiiu  aiiiinuiN  deNtroyed  l)y 
thum,  it  wouM  upiKuir  that  tiie  quantity  of  poJHon  niunt 
Ih)  proportioned  to  tiie  animal,  an<l  tiiiis  thoHo  prohahly 
labour  under  an  error  wlio  imti^ino  that  the  Nma1Ie»t 
particle  of  it  introduced  into  the  blood  has  almost  iiiHtaii- 
tanuons  effects. 

Make  an  estimate  of  the  ditTurencc  in  si/c  betwixt  the 
fowl  and  the  ox,  and  then  wei<^di  a  .sufllcient  (pmritity  of 
poiHon  for  a  blow-pipe  arrow  with  which  the  fowl  was 
killed,  and  weigh  aUo  enough  poison  for  three  wildho^^ 
arrows  which  dcstroyetl  the  ox,  and  it  will  appear  that  the 
fowl  received  much  more  poison  in  proportion  than  the 
ox.  lltMice  the  cause  why  the  fowl  died  in  five  minutes, 
and  the  ox  in  five-and-twenty. 

Indeed,  were  it  the  case  that  the  smallest  particle  of  it 
introduced  into  the  blood  luis  almost  instantaneous  effects, 
the  Indian  would  not  find  it  necessary  to  make  the  large 
arrow ;  that  of  the  blow-pipe  is  much  easier  made  and 
re(iuire3  less  poison. 

And  now  lor  the  antidotes,  or  rather  the  supposed  anti- 
dotes. The  Indians  tell  you,  that  if  the  wounded  animal 
be  held  for  a  considerable  time  up  to  the  mouth  in  water, 
the  poison  will  not  prove  fatal ;  also  that  the  juice  of  the 
sugar-cane  poured  down  the  thi-oat  will  counteract  the 
effects  of  it.  These  antidotes  were  fairly  tried  upon  full- 
grown  healthy  fowls,  but  they  all  died,  as  though  no  steps 
had  been  taken  to  preserve  their  lives.  Hum  was  recom- 
mended and  given  to  another,  but  with  as  little  success. 

It  is  supposed  by  some,  that  wind  introduced  into  the 
lungs  by  means  of  a  small  pair  of  bellows  would  revive 
the  poisoned  patient,  provided  the  operation  be  continued 
for  a  sufficient  length  of  time.  It  may  be  so ;  but  this  is 
a  diflicult  and  a  tedious  mode  of  cure,  and  he  who  is 
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wounded  in  the  forest  far  away  from  his  friends,  or  in 
the  hut  of  the  savages,  stands  but  a  poor  chance  of  being 
saved  by  it. 

Had  the  Indians  a  sure  antidote,  it  is  likely  they  would 
carry  it  about  with  them,  or  resort  to  it  immediately  after 
being  wounded,  if  at  hand;  and  their  confidence  in  its 
efficacy  would  greatly  diminish  the  horror  they  betray 
when  you  point  a  poisoned  arrow  at  them. 

One  day,  while  we  were  eating  a  red  monkey,  erroneously 
called  the  baboon  in  Demerara,  an  Arowack  Indian  told 
an  affecting  story  of  what  happened  to  a  comrade  of  his. 
He  was  present  at  his  death.  As  it  did  not  interest  this 
Indian  in  any  point  to  tell  a  falsehood,  it  is  very  probable 
that  his  account  was  a  true  one.  If  so,  it  appears  that 
there  is  no  certain  antidote,  or  at  least  an  antidote  that 
could  be  resorted  to  in  a  case  of  urgent  need ;  for  the  Indian 
gave  up  all  thoughts  of  life  as  soon  as  he  was  wounded. 

The  Arowack  Indian  said  it  was  but  four  years  ago  that 
he  and  his  companion  were  ranging  in  the  forest  in  quest 
of  game.  His  companion  took  a  poisoned  arrow,  and  sent 
it  at  a  red  monkey  in  a  tree  above  him.  It  was  nearly  a 
perpendicular  shot.  The  arrow  missed  the  monkey,  and 
in  the  descent,  struck  him  in  the  arm,  a  little  ahove  the 
elbow.  He  was  convinced  it  was  all  over  with  him.  "  I 
shall  never,"  said  he  to  his  companion  in  a  faltering  voice, 
and  looking  at  his  bow  as  said  it,  "  I  shall  never,"  said  he, 
"  bend  this  bow  again."  And  having  said  that,  he  took 
off  his  little  bamboo  poison-box,  which  hung  across  his 
shoulder,  and  putting  it  together  with  his  bow  and  arrows 
on  the  ground,  he  laid  himself  down  close  by  them,  bid 
his  companion  farewell,  and  never  spoke  more. 

He  who  is  unfortunate  enough  to  be  wounded  by  a 
poisoned  arrow  from  Macoushia  had  better  not  depend 
upon  the  common  antidotes  for  a  cure.    Many  who  have 
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been  in  Guiana  will  recommend  immediate  immersion  in 
water,  or  to  take  the  juice  of  the  sugar-cane,  or  to  fill  the 
mouth  full  of  salt;  and  they  recommend  these  antidotes 
bccaufie  they  have  got  them  from  the  Indians.  But  were  you 
to  ask  them  if  they  ever  saw  these  antidotes  used  with  suc- 
cess, it  is  ten  to  one  their  answer  would  be  in  the  negative. 
Wherefore  let  him  reject  these  antidotes  as  unprofitable, 
and  of  no  avail.  He  has  got  an  active  and  deadly  foe 
within  him,  which,  like  Shakspeare's  fell  Sergeant  Death, 
is  strict  in  his  arrest,  and  will  allow  him  but  little  time — 
very — very  little  time.  In  a  few  minutes  he  will  be 
numbered  with  the  dead.  Life  ought,  if  possible,  to  be 
preserved,  be  the  expense  ever  so  greati  Should  the  part 
affected  admit  of  it,  let  a  ligature  be  tied  tight  round  the 
wound,  and  have  immediate  recourse  to  the  knife  : — 

"  Continuo,  ciilpam  ferro  compesce  piiusquam, 
Dira  per  infaustuni  serpant  contagia  corpus." 

And  now,  kind  reader,  it  is  time  to  bid  thee  farewell 
The  two  ends  proposed  have  been  obtained.  The  Portu- 
guese inland  frontier  fort  has  been  reached,  and  the 
Macoushi  wourali-poison  acquired.  The  account  of  this 
excursion  through  the  interior  of  Guiana  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  thy  perusal,  in  order  to  induce  thy  abler  genius 
to  undertake  a  more  extensive  one.  If  any  difficulties 
have  arisen,  or  fevers  come  on,  they  have  been  caused  by 
the  periodical  rains,  which  fall  in  torrents  as  the  sun 
approaches  the  tropic  of  Cancer.  In  dry  weather  there 
would  be  no  difficulties  or  sickness. 

Amongst  the  many  satisfactory  conclusions  which  thou 
wouldest  be  able  to  draw  during  the  journey,  there  is  one 
which,  perhaps,  would  please  thee  not  a  little ;  and  that 
is  with  regard  to  dogs.  Many  a  time,  no  doubt,  thou  hast 
heard  it  hotly  disputed,  that   dogs  existed  in  Guiana 
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previously  to  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  in  those  parts. 
Whatever  the  Spaniards  introduced,  and  which  bore  no  re- 
semblance to  anything  the  Indians  had  been  accustomed 
to  see,  retains  its  Spanish  name  to  this  day. 

Thus  the  Warow,  the  Arowack,  the  Acoway,  the  Ma- 
coushi,  and  Carib  tribes,  call  a  hat,  sombrero ;  a  shirt,  or 
any  kind  of  cloth,  camiso ;  a  shoe,  zapato ;  a  letter,  carta ; 
a  fowl,  gallina;  gunpowder,  colvora,  (Spanish,  polvora;) 
ammunition,  bala ;  a  cow,  vaca ;  and  a  dog,  perro. 

This  argues  strongly  against  the  existence  of  dogs  in 
Guiana  before  it  was  discovered  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
probably  may  be  of  use  to  thee,  in  thy  next  canine  dispute. 

In  a  political  point  of  view  this  country  presents  a 
large  field  for  speculation.  A  few  years  ago  there  was  but 
little  inducement  for  any  Englishman  to  explore  the  in- 
terior of  these  rich  and  fine  colonies,  as  the  British 
Government  did  not  consider  them  worth  holding  at  the 
peace  of  Amiens.  Since  that  period  their  mother-country 
has  been  blotted  out  from  the  list  of  nations,  and  America 
has  unfolded  a  new  sheet  of  politics.  On  one  side,  the 
crown  of  Braganza,  attacked  by  an  ambitious  chieftain, 
has  fied  from  the  palace  of  its  ancestors,  and  now  seems 
fixed  on  the  banks  of  the  Janeiro.  Cayenne  has  yielded 
to  its  arms.  La  Plata  has  raised  the  standard  of  independ- 
ence, and  thinks  itself  sufficiently  strong  to  obtain  a 
government  of  its  own.  On  the  other  side,  the  Caraccas 
are  in  open  revolt,  and  should  Santa  Fe  join  them  in  good 
earnest,  they  may  form  a  powerful  association. 

Thus,  on  each  side  of  the  d-devant  Dutch  Guiana,  most 
unexpected  and  astonishing  changes  have  taken  place. 
"Will  they  raise  or  lower  it  in  the  scale  of  estimation  at 
the  Court  of  St.  James's  ?  Will  they  be  of  benefit  to 
these  grand  and  extensive  colonies  ?  Colonies  enjoying 
perpetual  summer.    Colonies  of  the  richest  soil.    Colonies 
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containing  within  themselves  everything  necessary  for 
their  support.  Colonies,  in  fine,  so  varied  in  their  quality 
and  situation,  as  to  be  capable  of  bringing  to  perfection 
every  tropical  production ;  and  only  want  the  support  of 
government,  and  an  enlightened  governor,  to  render  them 
as  fine  as  the  finest  portions  of  the  equatorial  regions. 
Kind  reader,  fare  thee  well. 

LETTER  TO  THE  PORTUQUESE  COMMANDER. 

MuY  SeSob, 
Come  no  tengo  el  honor,  de  ser  conocido  de  VM.  lo  pienso  mejor, 
y  mas  decoroso,  quedarme  aqui,  hastaque  huviere  recibido  8U  res- 
puesta.  Haviendo  caininado  hnsta  la  chozo,  addnde  estoi,  no 
quisiere  volverme,  antes  de  haver  visto  la  fortaleza  de  Iob  Portu- 
gueses ;  y  pido  licencia  de  VM.  para  que  me  adelante.  Honrndissi- 
mo3  son  mis  motivos,  ni  tengo  proyecto  ninguno,  o  de  comercio,  o 
de  la  soldadesca,  no  siendo  yo,  o  conaerciante,  o  oficial.  Hidalgo 
catolioo  soy,  de  hacienda  in  Ynglatierra,  y  muchos  niios  de  mi  vida 
he  pasado  en  caminar.  Ultiinamente,  de  Demeraria  vengo,  la  qunl 
dex^  el  5  dia  de  Abril,  para  ver  este  hermoso  pais,  y  coger  unas 
curiosidades,  especialinente,  el  veneno,  que  se  llama  wourali.  Las 
mas  recentes  noticias  que  tenian  en  Demeraria,  antes  de  mi  salida, 
eran  medias  tristes,  medias  alegres.  Tristes  digo,  viendo  que 
Valencia  ha  caido  en  poder  del  enemigo  comun,  y  le  General  Blake, 
y  sus  valientes  tropas  quedan  prisioneros  de  guerra.  Alegres,  al 
contrario,  porqne  Milord  Wellington  se  ha  apoderado  de  Ciudad 
Rodrigo.  A  pesar  de  la  caida  de  Valencia,  parece  claro  al  mundo, 
que  las  cosas  del  enemigo,  estan  andando,  de  pejor  a  pejor  cada  dia. 
Nosotros  debemos  dar  gracias  al  Altissimo,.  por  haver  sido  servido 
dexamoscastigarultimamente,  a  los  robadores  de  sus  snntas  Yglesias. 
Se  vera  VM.  que  yo  no  escribo  Portugues  ni  aun  lo  hablo,  pero, 
haviendo  nprendido  el  Castellano,  no  nos  faltara  medio  de  commu- 
nicar  y  tener  conversacion.  Ruego  se  escuse  esta  carta  escrita  sin 
tinta,  porque  un  Indio  dexo  caer  mi  tintero  y  quebrose.  Dios  le  d6 
a  VM.  muchos  anos  de  salud.    Entretanto,  tengo  el  honor  de  ser 

Su  mas  obedeciente  servidor, 

Carlos  Waterton. 
l2 
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REMARKS. 

"Incertus,  quo  fata  ferant,  ubi  sistere  detar." 

Kind  and  gentle  reader,  if  the  journey  in  quest  of  the 
wourali-poison  has  engaged  thy  attention,  probably  thou 
mayest  recollect  that  the  traveller  took  leave  of  thee  at 
Fort  St.  Joachim,  on  the  Rio  Branco.  Shouldest  thou 
wish  to  know  what  befell  him  afterwards,  excuse  the 
following  uninteresting  narrative. 

Having  had  a  return  of  fever,  and  aware  that  the 
farther  he  advanced  into  these  wild  and  lonely  regions, 
the  less  would  be  ^he  chance  of  regaining  his  health ;  he 
gave  up  all  idea  oi  proceeding  onwards,  and  went  slowly 
back  towards  the  Demerara,  nearly  by  the  same  route  he 
had  come. 

On  descending  the  falls  in  the  Essequibo,  which  form  an 
oblique  line  quite  across  the  river,  it  was  resolved  to  push 
through  them,  the  downward  stream  being  in  the  canoe's 
favour.  At  a  little  distance  from  the  place,  a  large  tree 
had  fallen  into  the  river,  and  in  tha  meantime  the  canoe 
was  lashed  to  one  of  its  branches. 

The  roaring  of  the  water  was  dreadful ;  it  foamed  and 
dashed  over  the  rocks  with  a  tremendous  spray,  like 
breakers  on  a  lee-shore,  threatening  destruction  to  what- 
ever approached  it.  You  would  have  thought,  by  the 
confusion  it  caused  in  the  river,  and  the  whirlpools  it 
made,  that  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  and  their  whole  progeny. 
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had  left  the  Mediterranean,  and  come  and  settled  here. 
The  channel  was  barely  twelve  feet  wide,  and  the  torrent 
in  rushing  down  formed  traverse  furrows,  which  showed 
how  near  the  rocks  were  to  the  surface. 

Nothing  could  surpass  the  skill  of  the  Indian  who 
steered  the  canoe.  He  looked  steadfastly  at  it,  then  at 
the  rocks,  then  cast  an  eye  on  the  channel,  and  then 
looked  at  the  canoe  again.  It  was  in  vain  to  speak.  The 
sound  was  lost  in  the  roar  of  waters ;  but  his  eye  showed 
that  he  had  already  passed  it  in  imagination.  He  held  up 
his  paddle  in  a  position,  as  much  as  to  say,  that  he  would 
keep  exactly  amid  channel ;  and  then  made  a  sign  to  cut 
the  bush  rope  that  held  the  canoe  to  the  fallen  tree.  The 
canoe  drove  down  the  torrent  with  inconceivable  rapidity. 
It  did  not  touch  the  rocks  once  all  the  way.  The  Indian 
proved  to  a  nicety,  "  medio  tutissimus  ibis." 

Shortly  after  this  it  rained  almost  day  and  night,  the 
lightning  flashing  incessantly,  and  the  roar  of  thunder 
awful  beyond  expression. 

The  fever  returned,  and  pressed  so  heavy  on  him,  that 
to  all  appeamnce  his  last  day's  march  was  over.  How- 
ever, it  abated ;  his  spirits  rallied,  and  he  marched  again ; 
and  after  delays  and  inconveniences  he  reached  the  house 
of  his  worthy  friend,  Mr.  Edmonstone,  in  Mibiri  Creek, 
which  falls  into  the  Deraerara.  No  words  of  his  can  do 
justice  to  the  hospitality  of  that  gentleman,  whose  re- 
peated encounters  with  the  hostile  negroes  in  the  forest 
have  been  publicly  rewarded,  and  will  be  remembered  in 
the  colony  for  years  to  come. 

Here  he  learned  that  an  eruption  had  taken  place  in  St. 
Vincent's;  and  thus  the  noisii?.  heard  in  the  night  of  the 
first  of  May,  which  had  caused  such  terror  amongst  the 
Indians,  and  made  the  garrison  at  Fort  St.  Joachim  re- 
main under  arms  the  rest  of  the  night,  is  accounted  for. 
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After  experiencing  every  kindness  and  attention  from 
Mr.  Edmonstone,  he  sailed  for  Granada,  and  from  thence 
to  St.  Thomas's,  a  few  days  before  poor  Captain  Peake  lost 
his  life  on  his  own  quarter-deck,  bravely  fighting  for  his 
country  on  the  coast  of  Guiana. 

At  St.  Thomas's  they  show  you  a  tower,  a  little  distance 
from  the  town,  which  they  say  formerly  belonged  to  a 
Bucanier  chieftain.  Probably  the  fury  of  besiegers  has 
reduced  it  to  its  present  dismantled  state.  What  still 
remains  of  it  bears  testimony  of  its  fbrmer  strength,  and 
may  brave  the  attack  of  time  for  centuries.  You  cannot 
view  its  ruins  without  calling  to  mind  the  exploits  of  those 
fierce  and  hardy  hunters,  long  the  terror  of  the  western 
world.  While  you  admire  their  undaunted  courage,  you 
lament  that  it  was  often  stained  with  cruelty ;  while  you 
extol  their  scrupulous  justice  to  each  other,  you  will  find 
a  want  of  it  towards  the  rest  of  mankind.  Often  pos- 
sessed of  enormous  wealth,  often  in  extreme  poverty, 
often  triumphant  on  the  ocean,  and  often  forced  to  fly  to 
the  forests,  their  life  was  an  ever-changing  scene  of  ad- 
vance and  retreat,  of  glory  and  disorder,  of  luxury  and 
famine.  Spain  treated  them  as  outlaws  and  pirates,  while 
other  European  powers  publicly  disowned  them.  They,  on 
the  other  hand,  maintained  that  injustice  on  the  part  of 
Spain  first  forced  them  to  take  up  arms  in  self-defence ; 
and  that,  whilst  they  kept  inviolable  the  laws  which  the;, 
had  framed  for  their  own  common  benefit  and  prote  lion, 
they  had  a  right  to  consider  as  foes  those  who  treated 
them  as  outlaws.  Under  this  impression  they  drew  the 
sword,  and  rushed  on  as  though  in  lawful  war,  and 
divided  the  spoils  of  victory  in  the  scale  of  justice. 

After  leaving  St.  Thomas's  a  severe  tertian  ague  every 
now  and  then  kept  putting  the  traveller  in  mind  that  his 
shattered  frame,  "  starting  and  shivering  in  the  inconstant 
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blast,  meagre  and  pale — the  ghost  of  what  it  was" — 
wanted  repairs.  Three  years  elapsed  after  arriving  in 
England  before  the  ague  took  its  final  leave  of  him. 

During  that  time  several  experiments  were  made  with 
the  wourali  poison.  In  London  an  ass  was  inoculated 
with  it,  and  died  in  twelve  minutes.  The  poison  was 
inserted  into  the  leg  of  another,  round  which  a  bandage 
had  been  previously  tied  a  little  above  the  place  where 
the  wourali  was  introduced.  He  walked  about  as  usual, 
and  ate  his  food  as  though  all  were  right.  After  an  hour 
had  elapsed  the  bandage  was  untied,  and  ten  minutes 
after  death  overtook  him. 

A  she-ass  received  the  wourali  poison  in  the  shoulder, 
and  died  apparently  in  ten  minutes.  An  incision  was 
then  made  in  its  windpipe,  and  through  it  the  lungs  were 
regularly  inflated  for  two  hours  with  a  pair  of  bellows. 
Suspended  animation  returned.  The  ass  held  up  her  head, 
and  looked  around;  but  the  inflating  being  discontinued,  she 
sunk  once  more  in  apparent  death.  The  artificial  breath- 
ing was  immediately  recommenced,  and  continued  without 
intermissiou  ibr  two  hours.  This  saved  the  ass  from  final 
dissolution;  she  rose  up,  and  walked  about;  she  seemed 
neither  in  agitation  nor  in  pain.  The  wound,  through 
which  the  poison  entered,  was  healed  without  difficulty. 
Her  constitution,  however,  was  so  severely  afiected  that 
it  was  long  a  doubt  if  ever  she  would  be  well  again. 
She  looked  lean  and  sickly  for  above  a  year,  but  began 
to  mend  the  spring  after,  and  by  Midsummer  became  fat 
and  frisky. 

The  kind-hearted  reader  will  rejoice  on  learning  that 
Earl  Percy,  pitying  her  misfortunes,  sent  her  down  from 
London  to  "Walton  Hall,  near  Wakefield.  There  she  goes 
by  the  name  of  Wouralia.  Wouralia  shall  be  sheltered 
from  the  wintry  storm;  and  when  summer  comes  she 
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shall  feed  in  the  finest  pasture.     No  burden  shall  be 
placed  upon  her,  and  she  nhall  end  her  days  in  peace.  ^ 

For  three  revolving  autumns  the  ague-beaten  wanderer 
never  saw,  without  a  sigh,  the  swallow  bend  her  flight 
towards  warmer  regions.  He  wished  to  go  too,  but  could 
not ;  for  sickness  had  enfeebled  him,  and  prudence  pointed 
out  the  folly  of  roving  again  too  soon  across  tho  northern 
tropic.  To  be  sure,  the  continent  was  now  open,  and  change 
of  air  might  prove  beneficial ;  but  there  was  nothing  very 
tempting  in  a  trip  across  the  Channel,  and  as  for  a  tour 
through  England! — England  has  long  ceased  to  be  the 
land  for  adventures.  Indeed,  when  good  King  Arthur  re- 
appears to  claim  his  crown  he  will  find  things  strangely 
altered  here ;  and  may  we  not  look  for  his  coming  ?  for 
there  is  written  upon  his  grave-stone:— 


• 


"Hie  jacet  Artunut,  Rex  quondam  Rexque  futnnis," 
**  Here  Arthur  lies,  who  formerly 
Was  king — and  king  again  to  be." 


Don  Quixote  was  always  of  opinion  that  this  famous 
king  did  not  die,  but  that  he  was  changed  into  a  raven  by 
enchantment,  and  that  the  English  are  momentarily  ex- 
pecting his  return.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that 
when  he  reigned  here  all  was  harmony  and  joy.  The 
browsing  herds  passed  from  vale  to  vale,  the  swains  sang 
from  the  bluebell-teeming  groves,  and  nymphs  with  eglan- 
tine and  roses  in  their  neatly-braided  hair  went  hand  in 
hand  to  the  flowery  mead  to  weave  garlands  for  their  lamb- 
kins. If  by  chance  some  rude  uncivil  fellow  dared  to 
molest  them,  or  attempted  to  throw  thorns  in  their  path, 
there  was  sure  to  be  a  knight-errant  not  far  off  ready  to 

1  Poor  Wouralia  breathed  her  last  on  the  15th  of  February,  1839, 
having  survived  the  operation  nearly  five  and  twenty  years. 
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rush  forward  in  their  defence.  But  ulas !  in  these  de- 
generate days  it  is  not  so.  Should  a  harmless  cottage 
maid  wander  out  of  the  highway  to  pluck  a  primrose  or 
two  in  the  neighbouring  field  the  haughty  owner  sternly 
bids  her  retire ;  and  if  a  pitying  swain  hasten  to  escort 
her  back,  he  is  perhaps  seized  by  the  gaunt  house-dog  ere 
he  reach  her. 

uEneas's  route  on  the  other  side  of  Styx,  could  not  have 
been  much  worse  than  this,  though,  by  his  account,  when 
he  got  back  to  earth,  it  appears  that  he  had  fallen  in  with 
"Bellua  Lernre,  honendum  stridens,  ilammisque,  armata 
Chimcera." 

Moreover,  he  had  a  sibyl  to  guide  his  steps ;  and  as 
such  a  conductress  nowadays  could  not  be  got  for  love 
nor  money,  it  was  judged  most  prudent  to  refrain  from 
sauntering  through  this  land  of  freedom,  and  wait  with 
patience  the  return  of  health.  At  last  this  long-looked 
for,  ever  welcome  strange*  '^ame. 


SECOND   JOURNEY. 


CHAPTER  I. 


From  Liverpool  to  Pemambuco.— Stormy  petrels. — Tropical  loology.— 
Flying-fish.  —  Bonito,  Albicore,  and  "  Dolphin."  —  Frigate  bird.— 
Arrival  at  Pemambuco. — The  expelled  Jesuit— Pombnl,  the  Captaiii- 
Qeneml. — Southey'a  hiHtory  of  Urtizil.— Botanical  garden. — Sangrodi 
Buey. — Rattlesnake. — Narrow  escape. — Rainy.— Sail  for  Cayenne.— 
Shark-catching. 

In  the  year  1816,  two  days  before  the  vernal  equinox,  I 
sailed  from  Liverpool  for  Pemambuco,  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  on  the  coast  of  Brazil.  There  is  little  at  this 
time  of  the  year  in  the  European  part  of  the  Atlantic  to 
engage  the  attention  of  the  naturalist.  As  you  go  down 
the  Channel  you  see  a  few  divers  and  gannets.  The 
middle-sized  gulls,  with  a  black  spot  at  the  end  of  the 
wings,  attend  you  a  little  way  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 
When  it  blows  a  hard  gale  of  wind  the  stormy  petrel  makes 
its  appearance.  While  the  sea  runs  mountains  high,  and 
every  wave  threatens  destruction  to  the  labouring  vessel 
this  little  harbinger  of  storms  is  seen  enjoying  itself,  on 
rapid  pinion,  up  and  down  the  roaring  billows.  When 
the  storm  is  over  it  appears  no  more.  It  is  known  to 
every  English  sailor  by  the  name  of  Mother  Carey's 
Chicken.  It  must  have  been  hatched  in  iEolus's  cave, 
amongst  a  clutch  of  squalls  and  tempests ;  for  whenever 
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they  get  oat  ui)on  the  ocean  it  always  contrives  to  be  of 
the  piirty. 

Though  tho  calms  and  storms,  and  adverse  winds  in 
these  latitudes  are  vexatious,  still,  when  you  reach  the 
trade  winds  you  are  amply  repaid  for  all  disappointments 
and  inconveniences.  The  trade  winds  prevail  about  thirty 
degrees  on  each  side  of  the  o^uator.  This  part  of  the  ocean 
may  be  called  the  Elysian  Fields  of  Neptune's  Empire ;  and 
the  torrid  zone,  notwithstanding  Ovid's  remark,  "  non  est 
habitabilis  oestu,"  is  rendered  healthy  and  pleasant  by 
these  gently-blowing  breezes.  The  ship  glides  smoothly 
on,  and  you  soon  find  yourself  within  the  northern  tropic. 
When  you  are  on  it,  Cancer  is  just  over  your  head,  and  be- 
twixt him  and  Caprirorn  is  the  high  road  of  ihe  Zodiac 
forty-seven  degrees  wide,  famous  for  Phaeton's  misadven- 
ture. His  father  begged  and  entreated  him  not  to  take  it 
into  his  head  to  drive  parallel  to  the  five  zones,  liut  to 
mind  and  keep  on  the  turnpike  which  runs  obliquely 
across  the  equator.  "  There  you  will  distinctly  see,"  said 
he,  "  the  ruts  of  my  chariot  wheels,  '  manifesta  rotse  vesti- 
gia cernes.'  "  But,"  added  he,  "  even  suppose  you  keep  on 
it,  and  avoid  the  by-roads,  nevertheless,  my  dear  boy,  be- 
lieve me,  you  will  be  most  sadly  put  to  your  shifts ; '  ardua 
prima  via  est,'  the  first  part  of  the  '•oad  is  confoundedly 
steep !  '  ultima  via  prona  est,'  and  after  that  it  is  all  down 
hill.  Moreover,  '  per  insidias  iter  est,  formasque  ferarum,' 
the  road  is  full  of  nooses  and  bull-dogs,  *  Htemoniosque 
arcus,  and  spring  guns,  'stevaque  circuitu,  curvantem 
brachia  longo,  Scorpio,'  and  steel  traps  of  uncommon  size 
and  shape."  These  were  nothing  in  the  eyes  of  Phaeton  ; 
go  he  would,  so  off  he  set,  full  speed,  four-in-hand.  He 
had  a  tough  drive  of  it ;  and  after  doing  a  prodigious  deal 
of  mischief,  very  luckily  for  the  world,  he  got  thrown  out 
of  the  box,  and  tumbled  into  the  river  Po. 
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Bouto  of  our  inodom  bloods  have  boon  shallow  onou^h  to 
try  to  apo  this  ])0<>r  otupty-hendod  concliinuii,  on  a  littlu 
MCftlo,  milking  London  their  Zodiac.  Widl  for  them,  if 
traduHUion's  billM,  and  oth(>r  trivial  porploxitiug,  imvo  not 
OAU8od  thnin  to  be  tlirown  into  the  King's  lionch. 

Tho  productions  ol  tho  torrid  zono  are  uncommonly 
grand.  Its  plains,  iU  swamps,  its  savannas,  and  forests, 
altoiiiid  with  till)  largest  serpents  and  wild  l>vast8  ;  and  it8 
trees  are  the  habitation  of  the  most  l)eautiful  of  tho 
feathered  race.  While  tho  traveller  in  tho  old  world  is 
astonished  at  tho  elephant,  the  tiger,  tho  lion,  and  rhino- 
ceros, ho  who  wanders  through  tho  torrid  regions  of  the 
now,  is  lost  in  admiration  at  tho  cotingas,  tho  toucans,  tho 
humming-birds,  and  aras. 

The  ocean,  likewise,  swarms  with  curiosities.  Probably 
the  Flying-fish  may  bo  considered  as  ono  of  tho  most 
singular.  This  littlo  scaled  inhabitant  of  water  and  air 
seems  to  have  boon  more  favoured  than  the  rest  of  its 
finny  brethren.  It  can  rise  out  of  the  waves,  and  on  wing 
visit  tho  domain  of  tho  birds. 

After  flying  two  or  three  hundred  yards,  the  intenao  heat 
of  the  sun  has  dried  its  pellucid  wings,  and  it  is  obliged  to 
wet  them  in  order  to  continue  its  flight.  It  jnst  drops  into 
the  ocean  for  a  moment,  and  then  rises  again  and  flies  on ; 
and  then  descends  to  remoiston  them,  and  then  up  again 
into  the  air ;  thus  passing  its  life,  sometimes  wet,  some- 
times dryi  sometimes  in  sunshine,  and  sometimes  in  tho  pale 
moon's  nightly  beam,  as  pleasure  dictates,  or  as  need  re- 
quires. Tho  additional  assistance  of  wings  is  not  thrown 
away  upon  it.  It  has  full  occupation  both  for  fins  and 
wings,  as  its  life  is  in  perpetual  danger. 

The  Bonito  and  Albicore  chase  it  day  and  night ;  but  the 
Dolphin  is  its  worst  and  swiftest  foe.  If  it  escape  into  the 
air,   the  dolphin  pushes  on  with  proportional  velocity 
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beneath,  and  in  ready  to  snap  it  up  the  moment  it  deicendi 
to  wet  its  win^R. 

You  will  ofttm  see  ahwe  one  hundred  of  these  little 
marine  aurinl  fugitives  on  the  wing  at  once.  They  appiMir 
to  use  ev(>ry  exertion  to  i)roU)nt{  their  tli^ht,  but  vain  ore 
all  tlioir  utVorts ;  for  whon  the  last  drop  of  water  on  thoir 
wings  is  dried  up,  their  flight  is  at  an  end,  and  they  niUHt 
drop  into  the  ocean.  Home  are  instantly  devoured  by  their 
merciless  pursuer,  part  CMcape  by  swimming,  and  others  get 
out  again  as  quick  as  possible,  and  trust  once  more  to  their 
wiiigH. 

It  often  happens  that  this  unfortunate  little  creature, 
after  olteniate  dips  and  flights,  finding  all  its  exertions  of 
no  avail,  at  kst  drops  on  board  the  vessel,  verifying  the  old 
remark, 

"  Incidit  in  Scyllam,  oupiens  vitare  Charybdim." 

There,  stunned  by  the  fall,  it  beats  the  deck  with  its  tail 
and  dies.  When  eating  it,  you  would  take  it  for  a  fresh 
herring.  Tlie  largest  measure  from  fourteen  to  fifteen 
inches  in  length.  The  dolphin,  after  pursuing  it  to 
the  ship,  sometimes  forfeits  his  own  life. 

In  days  of  yore,  the  nmsician  used  to  play  in  softest, 
sweetest  strain,  and  then  take  an  airing  amongst  the 
dolphins;  "inter  delphinos  Arion."  But  nowadays,  our 
tars  have  quite  capsized  the  custom  ;  and  instead  of  riding 
ashore  on  the  dolphin,  they  invite  the  dolphin  aboard. 
While  he  is  darting  and  playing  around  the  vessel,  a  sailor 
goes  out  to  the  spritsailyard-arm,  and  with  a  long  staff, 
leaded  at  one  end,  and  armed  at  the  other  with  five  barbed 
spikes,  he  heaves  it  at  him.  If  successful  in  his  aim,  there 
is  a  fresh  mess  for  all  hands.  The  dying  dolphin  affords  a 
superb  and  brilliant  sight : 

"  Mille  trahit  moriens,  odverao  sole  colores.'* 
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All  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  pass  and  repass  in  rapid 
succession  over  his  body,  till  the  dark  hand  of  death  closes 
the  scene. 

From  the  Cape  de  Verd  islands  to  the  coast  of  Brazil, 
}!0U  see  several  different  kinds  of  gulls,  which  probably 
art.  bred  in  the  island  of  St.  Paul.  Sometimes  the  large 
bird  called  the  Frigate  Pelican  soars  majestically  over  the 
vessel,  and  the  Tropic-Bird  comes  near  enough  to  let  you 
have  a  fair  view  of  the  long  feathers  in  his  tail.  On  the 
line,  when  it  is  calm,  Sharks  of  a  tremendous  size  make 
their  appearance.  They  are  descried  from  the  ship  by 
means  of  the  dorsal  fin,  which  is  above  the  water. 

On  entering  the  bay  of  Pernambuco,  the  Frigate  Pelican 
is  seen  watching  the  shoals  of  fish  from  a  prodigious  height. 
It  seldom  descends  without  a  successful  attack  on  its  nume- 
rous prey  below. 

As  you  appn  ach  the  shore,  the  view  is  charming.  The 
hills  are  cloDhed  with  wood,  gradually  rising  towards  the 
interior,  none  of  them  of  any  considerable  height.  A 
singular  reef  of  rocks  runs  parallel  to  the  coast,  and  forms 
the  harbour  of  Pernambuco.  The  vessels  are  moored  be- 
twixt it  and  the  town,  safe  from  every  storm.  You  enter 
the  harbour  through  a  very  narrow  passage,  close  by  a  fort 
built  on  the  reef.  The  hill  of  Olinda,  studded  with  houses 
and  convents,  is  on  your  right  hand,  and  an  island  thickly 
planted  with  cocoa-nut  trees,  adds  considerably  to  the 
scene  on  your  left.  There  are  two  strong  forts  on  the 
isthmus,  betwixt  Olinda  and  Pernambuco,  and  a  pillar 
midway  to  aid  the  pilot. 

Pernambuco  probably  contains  upwards  of  fifty  thou- 
sand souls.  It  stands  on  a  flat,  and  is  divided  into  three 
parts — a  peninsula,  an  island,  and  the  continent.  Though 
within  a  few  degrees  of  the  line,  its  climate  is  remark- 
ably salubrious,  and  rend  ued  almost  temperate  by  the 
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refreshing  sea  breeze.  Had  art  and  judgment  contributed 
their  portion  to  its  natural  advantages,  Pernambuco  at  this 
day,  would  have  been  a  stately  ornament  to  the  coast  of 
Brazil.  On  viewing  it,  it  will  strike  you  that  every  one  has 
built  his  house  entirely  for  himself,  and  deprived  public 
convenience  of  the  little  claim  she  had  a  right  to  put  in. 
You  would  wish  that  this  city,  so  famous  for  its  harbour, 
so  happy  in  its  climate,  and  so  well  situated  for  commerce, 
could  have  rjsen  under  the  flag  of  Dido,  in  lieu  of  that  of 
Braganza. 

As  you  walk  down  the  streets,  the  appearance  of  the 
houses  is  not  much  in  their  favour.  Some  of  them  are 
very  high,  and  some  very  low ;  some  newly  whitewashed, 
and  others  stained,  and  mouldy,  and  neglected,  as  though 
they  had  no  owner. 

The  balconies,  too,  are  of  a  dark  and  gloomy  appearance. 
They  are  not,  in  general,  open,  as  in  most  tropical  cities, 
but  giated  like  a  farmer's  dairy  window,  though  somewhat 
closer. 

There  is  a  lamentable  want  of  cleanliness  in  the  streets. 
The  impurities  from  the  houses,  and  the  accumulation  of 
litter  from  the  beasts  of  burden,  are  unpleasant  sights  to 
the  passing  stranger.  He  laments  the  want  of  a  police  as 
he  goes  along ;  and  when  the  wind  begins  to  blow,  his  nose 
and  eyes  are  too  often  exposed  to  a  cloud  of  very  unsavoury 
dust. 

"When  you  view  the  port  of  Pernambuco,  full  of  ships  of 
all  natiohs,  when  you  know  that  the  richest  commodities  of 
Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia,  are  brought  to  it ;  when  you  see 
immense  quantities  of  cotton,  dye-wood,  and  the  choicest 
fruits  pouring  into  the  town,  you  are  apt  to  wonder  at  the 
little  attention  these  people  pay  to  the  common  comforts 
which  one  always  expects  to  find  in  a  large  and  opulent 
city.    However,  if  the  inhabitants  are  satisfied,  there  is 
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nothing  more  to  he  said.  Should  they  ever  he  convinced 
that  inconveniences  exist,  and  that  nuisances  are  too  fre- 
quent, the  remedy  is  in  their  own  hands.  At  present,  cer- 
tainly, they  seem  perfectly  regardless  of  them ;  and  the  Cap- 
tain-Geifteral  of  Pemambuco  walks  through  the  streets  with 
as  apparent  content  and  composure  as  an  English  statesman 
would  proceed  down  Charing- cross.  Custom  reconciles 
everything;  In  a  week  or  two  the  stranger  himself  begins 
to  feel  less  the  things  which  annoyed  him  so  much  upon 
his  first  arrival,  and  after  a  few  months'  residence,  he  thinks 
no  more  about  them,  while  he  is  partaking  of  the  hospi- 
tality, and  enjoying  the  elegance  and  splendour  within 
doors  in  this  great  city. 

Close  by  the  river-side  stands  what  is  called  the  palace 
of  the  Captain-General  of  Pernambuco.  Its  form  and  ap- 
pearance altogether  strike  the  traveller  that  it  was  never 
intended  for  the  use  it  is  at  present  put  to. 

Header,  throw  a  veil  over  thy  recollection  for  a  little 
while,  and  forget  the  cruel,  unjust,  and  unmerited  censures 
thou  hast  heard  against  an  unoffending  order.  This  palace 
was  once  the  Jesuits'  college,  and  originally  built  by  those 
charitable  fathers.  Ask  the  aged  and  respectable  inhabit- 
ants of  Pernambuco,  and  they  will  tell  thee  that  the  de- 
struction of  the  Society  of  Jesus  was  a  terrible  disaster 
to  the  public,  and  its  consequences  severely  felt  to  the 
present  day. 

When  Pombal  took  the  reins  of  power  into  his  own 
hands,  virtue  and  learning  beamed  bright  within  the  col- 
lege walls.  Public  catechism  to  the  children,  and  religious 
instruction  to  all,  flowed  daily  from  the  mouths  of  its 
venerable  priests. 

They  were  loved,  revered,  and  respected  throughout  the 
whole  town.  The  illuminating  philosophers  of  the  day  had 
sworn  to  exterminate  Christian  knowledge,  and  the  coUege 
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of  Pemambuco  was  doomed  to  founder  in  the  general 
storm.  To  the  long-lasting  sorrow  and  disgrace  of  Por- 
tugal, the  philosophers  blinded  her  king  and  flattered  her 
prime  minister.  Pombal  was  exactly  the  tool  these  sappers 
of  every  public  and  private  virtue  wanted.  He  had  the 
naked  sword  of  power  in  his  own  hand,  and  his  heart  was  as 
hard  as  flint.  He  struck  a  mortal  blow,  and  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  throughout  the  Portuguese  dominions,  was  no  more. 

One  morning  all  the  fathers  of  the  college  in  Pemam- 
buco, some  of  them  very  old  and  feeble,  were  suddenly 
ordered  into  the  refectory.  They  had  notice  beforehand  of 
the  fatal  storm,  in  pity  from  the  governor,  but  not  one  of 
them  abandoned  his  charge.  They  had  done  their  duty, 
and  had  nothing  to  fear.  They  bowed  with  resignation  to 
the  will  of  Heaven.  As  soon  as  they  had  all  reached  the 
refectory,  they  were  there  locked  up,  and  never  more  did 
they  see  their  rooms,  their  friends,  their  scholars,  or  ac- 
quaintance. In  the  dead  of  the  following  night,  a  strong 
guard  of  soldiers  literally  drove  them  through  the  streets 
to  the  water's  edge.  They  were  then  conveyed  in  boats 
aboard  a  ship,  and  steered  for  Bahia.  Those  who  sur- 
vived the  barbarous  treatment  they  experienced  from 
Pombal's  creatures  were  at  last  ordered  to  Lisbon.  The 
college  of  Pemambuco  was  plundered,  and  some  time  after 
an  elephant  was  kept  there. 

Thus  the  arbitrary  hand  of  power,  in  one  niglit,  smote 
and  swept  away  the  sciences  ;  to  which  succeeded  the  low 
vulgar  buffoonery  of  a  showman.  Virgil  and  Cicero  made 
way  for  a  wild  beast  from  Angola !  and  now  a  guard  is  on 
duty  at  the  very  gate  where,  in  times  long  past,  the  poor 
were  daily  fed  ! ! ! 

Trust  not,  kind  reader,  to  the  envious  remarks  which 
their  enemies  have  scattered  far  and  near ;  believe  not  the 
stories  of  those  who  have  had  a  hand  in  the  sad  tragedy. 
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Go  to  Brazil,  and  see  with  thine  own  eyes  the  effect  of 
Pombal's  short-sighted  policy.  There  vice  reigns  trium- 
phant, and  learning  is  at  its  lowest  ebb.  Neither  is  this  to 
be  wondered  at.  Destroy  the  compass,  and  will  the  vessel 
find  her  far-distant  port  ?  Will  the  flock  keep  together, 
and  escape  the  wolves,  after  the  sltepherds  are  all  slain  ? 
The  Brazilians  were  told  that  public  education  would  go 
on  just  as  usual.  They  might  have  asked  government, 
who  so  able  to  instruct  our  youth  as  those  whose  know- 
ledge is  proverbial  ?  who  so  fit,  as  those  who  enjoy  our 
entire  confidence  ?  who  so  worthy,  as  those  whose  lives  are 
irreproachable. 

They  soon  found  that  those  who  succeeded  the  fathers 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus  had  neither  their  manners  nor  their 
abilities.  They  had  not  made  the  instruction  of  youth 
their  particular  study.  ]\Ioreover,  they  entered  on  the 
field  after  a  defeat,  where  the  officers  had  all  been  slain ; 
where  the  plan  of  the  campaign  was  lost  ;  where  all  was 
in  sorrow  and  dismay.  No  exertions  of  theirs  could  rally 
the  dispersed,  or  skill  prevent  the  fatal  consequences.  At 
the  present  day,  the  seminary  of  Olinda,  in  comparison 
with  the  former  Jesuits*  college,  is  only  as  the  waning 
moon's  beam  to  the  sun's  meridian  splendour. 

When  you  visit  the  places  where  those  learned  fathers 
once  flourished,  and  see  with  your  own  eyes  the  evils  their 
dissolution  has  caused;  when  you  hear  the  inhabitants 
telling  you  how  good,  how  clever,  how  charitable  they 
were ;  what  will  you  think  of  our  poet  laureate  for  calling 
them,  in  his  "  History  of  Brazil,"  "  Missioners,  whose  zeal 
the  most  fanatical  was  directed  by  the  coolest  policy  "  ? 

Was  it  fanatical  to  renounce  the  honours  and  comforts 
of  this  transitory  life,  in  order  to  gain  eternal  glory  in  the 
next,  by  denying  themselves,  and  taking  up  the  cross  ? 
Was  it  fanatical  to  preach  salvation  to  innumerable  wild 
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hoKles  of  Americacns  ?  to  clothe  the  naked  ?  to  encourage 
the  repenting  sinner?  to  aid  the  dying  Christian.  The 
fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  did  all  this.  And  for  this 
their  zeal  is  pronounced  to  be  the  most  fanatical,  directed 
by  the  coolest  policy.  It  will  puzzle  many  a  clear  brain  to 
comprehend  how  it  is  possible,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
that  zeal  the  most  fanatical  should  be  directed  by  the 
coolest  policy.  Ah,  Mr.  Laureate,  Mr.  Laureate,  that 
"  quidlibet  audendi "  of  yours,  may  now  and  then  gild  the 
poet,  at  the  same  time  that  it  makes  the  historian  cut  a 
sorry  figure  1 

Could  Father  Nobrega  rise  from  the  tomb,  he  would 
thus  address  you  : — "  Ungrateful  Englishman,  you  have 
drawn  a  great  part  of  your  information  from  the  writings 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  in  return  you  attempt  to 
stain  its  character  by  telling  your  countrymen  that  *  we 
taught  the  idolatry  we  believed  ! '  In  speaking  of  me,  you 
say,  it  was  my  happy  fortune  to  be  stationed  in  a  country 
where  7iane  but  the  good  principles  of  my  order  were  called 
into  action.  Ungenerous  laureate,  the  narrow  policy  of  the 
times  has  kept  your  countrymen  in  the  dark  with  regard  to 
the  true  character  of  the  Society  of  Jesus ;  and  you  draw 
the  bandage  still  tighter  over  their  eyes  by  a  malicious  in- 
sinuation. I  lived,  and  taught,  and  died  in  Brazil,  where 
you  state  that  none  but  the  good  principles  of  my  order 
were  called  into  action,  and  still,  in  most  absolute  contra- 
diction to  this,  you  remark  we  believed  the  idolatry  we 
taught  in  Brazil.  Thus  we  brought  none  but  good  prin- 
ciples into  action,  and  still  taught  idolatry  ! 

"  Again,  you  state  there  is  no  individual  to  whose  talents 
Brazil  is  so  greatly  and  permanently  indebted  as  mine,  and 
that  I  must  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  that  system  so 
successfully  pursued  by  the  Jesuits  in  Paraguay  ;  a  system 
productive  of  as  much  good  as  is  compatible  with  pious 
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fraud.  Thus  you  make  me,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  a 
teacher  of  none  but  good  principles,  and  a  teacher  of 
idolatry,  and  a  believer  in  idolatry,  and  still  the  founder  of 
a  system  for  which  Brazil  is  greatly  and  permanently  in- 
debted to  me,  though,  by  the  by,  the  system  was  only  pro- 
ductive of  as  much  good  as  is  conrpatiblfi  with  pious 
fraud ! 

"  What  means  all  this  ?  After  reading  such  incom- 
parable nonsense,  should  your  countrymen  wish  to  be 
properly  informed  concerning  the  Society  of  Jesus,  there 
are  in  England  documents  enough  to  show  that  the  system 
of  the  Jesuits  was  a  system  of  Christian  charity  towards 
their  fellow-creatures,  administered  in  a  manner  which 
human  prudence  judged  best  calculated  to  ensure  success ; 
and  that  the  idolatry  which  you  uncharitably  affirm  they 
taught,  was  really  and  truly  the  very  same  faith  which  the 
Catholic  Church  taught  for  centuries  in  England,  which  she 
still  teaches  to  those  who  wish  to  hear  her,  and  which  she 
will  continue  to  teach,  pure  and  unspotted,  till  time  shall 
be  no  more." 

The  environs  of  Pernambuco  are  very  pretty.  You  see 
country  houses  in  all  directions,  and  the  appearance  of  here 
and  there  a  sugar  plantation  enriches  the  scenery.  Palm- 
trees,  Cocoa-nut-trees,  Orange  and  Lemon  groves,  and 
all  the  different  fruits  peculiar  to  Brazil,  are  here  in  the 
greatest  abundance. 

At  Olinda  there  is  a  national  botanical  garden ;  it  wants 
space,  produce,  and  improvement.  The  forests,  which  are 
several  leagues  off",  abound  with  birds,  beasts,  insects,  and 
serpents.  Besides  a  brilliant  plumage,  many  of  the  birds 
have  a  very  fine  song.  The  Troupiale,  noted  for  its  rich 
colours,  sings  delightfully  in  the  environs  of  Pernambuco. 
The  Red-headed  Finch,  larger  than  the  European  sparrow, 
pours  forth  a  sweet  and  varied  strain,  in  company  with  two 
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speciefl  of  wrens,*  a  little  before  daylight.  There  are  also 
several  species  of  the  thrush,  which  have  a  song  somewhat 
different  from  that  of  the  European  thrush;  and  two 
species  of  the  linnet,  whose  strain  is  so  soft  and  sweet  that 
it  dooms  them  to  captivity  in  the  houses.  A  bird  called 
here  Sangre  do  Buey,  blood  of  the  ox,  cannot  fail  to  en- 
gage your  attention :  he  is  of  the  passerine  tribe,  and  very 
common  about  the  houses ;  the  wings  and  tail  are  black, 
and  every  other  part  of  the  body  a  flaming  red.  In  Guiana, 
there  is  a  species  exactly  the  same  as  this  in  ^hape,  note, 
and  economy,  but  different  in  colour,  its  whole  body  being 
like  black  velvet ;  on  its  breast  a  tinge  of  red  appears 
through  the  black.  Thus  nature  has  ordered  this  little 
Tangara  to  put  on  mourning  to  the  north  of  the  line,  and 
wear  scarlet  to  the  south  of  it. 

For  three  months  in  the  year  the  environs  of  Pernam- 
buco  are  animated  beyond  description.  From  November 
to  March  the  weather  is  particularly  fine  ;  then  it  is  that 
rich  and  poor,  young  and  old,  foreigners  and  natives,  all 
issue  from  the  city  to  enjoy  the  country,  till  Lent  ap- 
proaches, when  back  they  hie  them.  Villages  and  hamlets, 
where  nothing  before  but  rags  was  seen,  now  sliine  in  all 
the  elegance  of  dress ;  every  house,  every  room,  every  shed 
become  eligible  places  for  those  whom  nothing  but  extreme 
necessity  could  have  forced  to  live  there  a  few  weeks  ago . 
some  join  in  the  merry  dance,  others  saunter  up  and  down 
the  orange-groves ;  and  towards  evening  the  roads  become 
a  moving  scene  of  silk  and  jewels.  The  gaming-tables 
have  constant  visitors ;  there,  thousands  are  daily  and 
nightly  lost  and  won  ;  parties  even  sit  down  to  try  their 
luck  round  the  outside  of  the  door  as  well  as  in  the 


room  :- 


"Vestibulura  ante  ipsum  piimisqne  in  faucibus  aulae 
Luctus  et  ultrices,  posuere  sedilia  cxirjE. " 
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About  six  or  seven  miles  from  Pernambuoo  stands  a 
pretty  little  village  called  Monteiro ;  the  river  runs  close 
by  it,  and  its  rural  beauties  seem  to  surpass  all  others  in 
the  neighbourhood ;  there  the  Captain-General  of  Pernam- 
buoo resides  during  this  time  of  merriment  and  joy. 

The  traveller  who  allots  a  portion  of  his  time  to  peep  at 
his  fellow-creatures  in  their  relaxations,  and  accustoms 
himself  to  read  their  several  little  histories  in  their  looks 
and  gestures  as  he  goes  musing  on,  may  have  full  occupa- 
tion for  an  hour  or  two  every  day  at  this  season  amid  the 
variegated  scenes  around  the  pretty  village  of  Monteiro. 
In  the  evening  groups  sitting  at  the  door,  he  may  some- 
times see  with  a  sigh  how  wealth  and  the  prince's  favour 
cause  a  booby  to  pass  for  a  Solon,  and  be  reverenced  as 
such,  while  perhaps  a  poor  neglected  Camoens  stands  silent 
at  a  distance,  awed  by  the  dazzling  glare  of  wealth  and 
power.  Eetired  from  the  public  road  ho  may  see  poor 
Maria  sitting  under  a  palm-tree,  with  her  elbow  in  her  lap, 
and  her  head  leaning  on  one  side  within  her  hand,  weeping 
over  her  forbidden  bans.  And  as  he  moves  on  "with 
wandering  step  and  slow,"  he  may  hear  a  broken-hearted 
nymph  ask  her  faithless  swain, — 

"  How  could  you  say  my  face  was  fair. 
And  yet  that  face  forsake  ? 
How  could  you  win  my  virgin  heart, 
Yet  leave  that  heart  to  break  ? " 

One  afternoon,  in  an  unfrequented  part  not  far  from 
Monteiro,  these  adventures  were  near  being  brought  to  a 
speedy  and  a  final  close :  six  or  seven  blackbirds,  with  a 
white  spot  betwixt  the  shoulders,  were  making  a  noise,  and 
passing  to  and  fro  on  the  lower  branches  of  a  tree  in  an 
abandoned,  weed-grown,  orange  orchard.  In  the  long  grass 
underneath  the  tree,  apparently  a  pale  green  grasshopper 
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was  fluttering,  as  though  it  had  got  entangled  in  it.  When 
you  once  fancy  tliat  the  thing  you  arc  looking  at  is  really 
what  you  take  it  for,  the  more  you  look  at  it  the  more  you 
are  convinced  it  is  so.  In  the  present  case,  this  was  a 
grasshopper  beyond  all  doubt,  nnd  nothing  more  remained 
to  be  done  but  to  wait  in  putienco  till  it  had  settled,  in 
order  that  you  mij^'ht  run  no  risk  of  breaking  its  legs  in 
attempting  to  lay  hold  of  it  while  it  was  fluttering — it  still 
kept  fluttering ;  and  having  quietly  approached  it,  intend- 
ing to  make  sure  of  it — behold,  the  head  of  a  large  rattle- 
snake appeared  in  the  grass  close  by :  an  instantaneous 
spring  backwards  prevented  fatal  consequences.  What 
had  been  taken  for  a  grasshopper  was,  in  fact,  the  elevated 
rattle  of  the  snake  in  the  act  of  announcing  that  he  was 
quite  prepared,  though  unwilling,  to  make  a  sure  and 
deadly  spring.  He  shortly  after  passed  slowly  from  under 
the  orange-tree  to  the  neighbouring  wood  on  the  side  of  a 
lull :  as  he  moved  over  a  place  bare  of  grass  and  weeds,  he 
appeared  to  be  about  eight  feet  long ;  it  was  he  who  had 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  birds,  and  made  them  heedless 
of  danger  from  another  quarter :  they  flew  away  on  his  re- 
tiring ;  one  alone  left  his  little  life  in  the  air,  destined  to 
become  a  specimen,  mute  and  motionless,  for  the  inspection 
of  the  curious  in  a  far  distant  clime. 

It  was  now  the  rainy  season ;  the  birds  were  moulting ; 
fifty-eight  specimens  of  the  handsomest  of  them  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Pernambaco  had  been  collected ;  and  it 
was  time  to  proceed  elsewhere.  The  conveyance  to  the 
interior  was  by  horses ;  and  this  mode,  together  with  the 
heavy  rains,  would  expose  preserved  specimens  to  almost 
certain  damage.  The  journey  to  Maranham  by  land  would 
take  at  least  forty  days.  The  route  was  not  wild  enough 
to  engage  the  attention  of  an  explorer,  or  civilized  enough 
to  afford  common  comforts  to  a  traveller.    By  sea  there 
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were  no  opportunities,  except  slave  sliips.  As  the  trans- 
porting poor  negroes  from  port  to  port  for  sale  pays  well  in 
Brazil,  the  ships'  decks  are  crowded  with  them.  This 
would  nol  do. 

Excuse  here,  benevolent  reader,  a  small  tribute  of  grati- 
tude to  an  Irish  family,  whoso  urbanity  and  goodness  have 
long  gained  it  the  esteem  and  respect  of  all  ranks  in 
Peruambuco.  The  kindness  and  attention  I  received 
from  Dennis  Kearney,  Esq.,  and  his  amiable  lady,  will 
be  remembered  with  gratitude  to  my  dying  day. 

After  wishing  farewell  to  this  hospitable  family,  I  em- 
barked on  board  a  Portuguese  brig,  with  poor  accommo- 
dation, for  Cayenne  in  Guiana.  The  most  eligible  bed- 
room was  the  top  of  a  hen-coop  on  deck.  Even  here,  an 
unsavoury  little  beast,  called  bug,  was  neither  shy  nor 
deficient  in  appetite. 

The  Portuguese  seamen  are  famed  for  catching  fish.  One 
evening,  under  the  line,  four  sharks  made  their  appearance 
in  the  wake  of  the  vessel.    The  sailors  caught  them  all. 


CHAPTER  II. 


Arrival  at  Cayonno.—Flftmitigon.— Curio wh,  &c— Vcgotolde  prcxluctions 
of  Cayenne. — Ii«i  Oabrlellc. — Cock  of  the  Ko(!k.— Onmd  Oohu-inouche. 
— Suriiiani.  —  The  Coryiitin.  —  New  AniHter.lam.  —  Stiibrook,  now 
George  Town. — l*ro<luce  of  Deinorara.— Slavery.— A  travi-lU-r'a  ucces- 
sarioH — Walking  barefoot. — The  beat  eoHtunie.— Hunimlng-birdH.— 
Cotinga. — Catapanvro,  or  ik'll-bird, — Toucana,  or  Toueanetu. — Heuk 
of  the  Toucan  —  £vanc8cunce  of  the  colours  —  The  only  mode  of 
preaerviug  them. 

On  the  fouvteenth  day  after  leaving  Pernambuco,  the 
brig  cast  anchor  off  the  island  of  Cayenne.  The  entrance 
is  beautiful.  To  windward,  not  far  off,  there  are  two  bold 
wooded  islands,  called  the  father  and  Mother ;  and  near 
them  are  others,  their  children,  smaller,  though  as  beautiful 
as  their  parents.  Another  is  seen  a  long  way  to  leeward  of 
the  family,  and  seems  as  if  it  had  strayed  from  home,  and 
cannot  find  its  way  back.  The  French  call  it  "renfant 
perdu."  As  you  pass  the  islands,  the  stately  hills  on  the 
main,  ornamented  with  ever- verdant  foliage,  show  you  that 
this  is  by  far  the  sublimest  scenery  on  the  sea-coast,  from 
the  Amazons  to  the  Oroonoque.  On  casting  your  eye  to- 
wards Dutch  Guiana,  you  will  see  that  the  mountains 
become  unconnected,  and  few  in  number,  and  long  before 
you  reach  Surinam  the  Atlantic  wave  washes  a  flat  and 
muddy  shore. 

Considerably  to  windward  of  Cayenne,  and  about  twelve 
leagues  from  land,  stands  a  stately  and  towering  rock,  called 
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the  Constable.  As  nothing  grows  on  it  to  tempt  greedy  and 
aspiring  man  to  claim  it  as  his  own,  the  sea-fowl  rest  and 
raise  their  offspring  there.  The  bird  called  the  Frigate  is 
ever  soaring  round  its  rugged  summit.  Hither  the  Phaeton 
bends  his  rapid  flight,  and  flocks  of  rosy  Flamingos  here 
defy  the  fowler's  cunning.  All  along  the  coast,  opposite 
the  Constable,  and  indeed  on  every  uncultivated  part  of  it 
to  windward  and  leeward,  are  seen  innumerable  quantities 
of  Snow-white  Egrets,  Scarlet  Curlews,  Spoonbills,  and 
Flamingos. 

Cayenne  is  capable  of  being  a  noble  and  productive 
colony.  At  present  it  is  thought  to  be  the  poorest  on  tho 
coast  of  Guiana.  Its  estates  are  too  much  separated  one 
from  the  other  by  immense  tracts  of  forest ;  and  the  revo- 
lutionary war,  like  a  cold  eastern  wind,  has  chilled  their 
zeal  and  blasted  their  best  expectations. 

The  Clove-tree,  the  Cinnamon,  Pepper  and  Nutmeg,  and 
many  other  choice  spices  and  fruits  of  the  eastern  and 
Asiatic  regions,  produce  abundantly  in  Cayenne. 

The  town  itself  is  prettily  laid  out,  and  was  once  well 
fortified.  They  tell  you  it  might  easily  have  been  defended 
against  the  invading  force  of  the  two  united  nations ;  but 
Victor  Hugues,  its  governor,  ordered  the  tri-coloured  flag  to 
be  struck ;  and  ever  since  that  day  the  standard  of  Braganza 
has  waved  on  the  ramparts  of  Cayenne. 

He  who  has  received  humiliations  from  the  hand  of  this 
haughty,  iron-hearted  governor,  may  see  him  now  in  Cay- 
enne, stripped  of  all  his  revolutionary  honours,  broken 
down  and  ruined,  and  under  arrest  in  his  own  house.  He 
has  four  accomplished  daughters,  respected  by  the  whole 
town.  Towards  the  close  of  day,  when  the  sun's  rays  are 
no  longer  oppressive,  these  much-pitied  ladies  are  seen 
walking  up  and  down  the  balcony  with  their  aged  parent, 
trying,  by  their  kind  and  filial  attention,  to  remove  the 
settled  gloom  from  his  too  guilty  brow. 
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This  was  not  the  time  for  a  traveller  to  enjoy  Cayenne. 
The  hospitality  of  the  inhabitants  was  the  same  as  ever, 
but  they  had  lost  their  wonted  gaiety  in  public,  and  the 
stranger  might  read  in  their  countenances,  as  the  recollec- 
tion of  recent  humiliations  and  misfortunes  every  now  and 
then  kept  breaking  in  upon  them,  that  they  were  still  in 
sorrow  for  their  fallen  country:  the  victorious  hostile 
cannon  of  Waterloo  still  sounded  in  their  ears:  their 
Emperor  was  a  prisoner  amongst  the  hideous  rocks  of  St. 
Helena ;  and  many  a  Frenchman  who  had  fought  and  bled 
for  France  was  now  amongst  them,  begging  for  a  little 
support  to  prolong  a  life  which  would  be  forfeited  on  the 
parent  soil.  To  add  another  handful  to  the  cypress  and 
wormwood  already  scattered  amongst  these  polite  colonist^s, 
they  had  just  received  orders  from  the  court  of  Janeiro  to 
put  on  deep  mourning  for  six  months,  and  half-mourning 
for  as  many  more,  on  account  of  the  death  of  the  Queen  of 
Portugal. 

About  a  day's  journey  in  the  interior  is  the  celebrated 
national  plantation.  This  spot  was  judiciously  chosen,  for 
it  is  out  of  the  reach  of  enemies'  cruisers.  It  is  called  La 
Gabrielle.  No  plantation  in  the  western  world  can  vie 
with  La  Gabrielle.  Its  spices  are  of  the  choicest  kind ;  its 
soil  particularly  favourable  to  them;  its  arrangements 
beautiful ;  and  its  directeur.  Monsieur  Martin,  a  botanist 
of  first-rate  abilities.  This  indefatigable  naturalist  ranged 
through  the  East,  under  a  royal  commission,  in  quest  of 
botanical  knowledge ;  and  during  his  stay  in  the  western 
regions  has  sent  over  to  Europe  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  thousand  specimens,  in  botany  and  zoology.  La 
Gabrielle  is  on  a  far-extending  range  of  woody  hills. 
Figure  to  yourself  a  hill  in  the  shape  of  a  bowl  reversed, 
with  the  buildings  on  the  top  of  it,  and  you  will  have  an 
idea  of  the  appearance  of  La  Gabrielle.    You  approach  the 
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house  through  a  nohle  avenue,  five  hundred  toises  long,  of 
the  choicest  tropical  fruit-trees,  planted  viith  the  greatest 
care  and  judgment ;  and  should  you  chance  to  stray  through 
it,  after  sunset,  when  the  clove-trees  are  in  blossom,  you 
would  fancy  yourself  in  the  Idalian  groves,  or  near  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  where  they  were  burning  the  finest  in- 
cense as  the  Queen  of  Egypt  passed. 

On  La  Gabrielle  there  are  twenty-two  thousand  clove- 
trees  in  full  bearing.  They  are  planted  thirty  feet  asunder. 
Their  lower  branches  touch  the  ground.  In  general  the 
trees  are  topped  at  five-and-twenty  feet  high ;  though  you 
will  see  some  here  towering  up  above  sixty.  The  black 
pepper,  the  cinnamon,  and  nutmeg  are  also  in  great  abun- 
dance here,  and  very  productive. 

While  the  stranger  views  the  spicy  groves  of  La  Gabrielle, 
and  tastes  the  most  delicious  fruits  which  have  been  origi- 
nally imported  hither  from  all  parts  of  the  tropical  world, 
he  will  thank  the  government  which  has  supported,  and 
admire  the  talents  of  the  gentleman  who  has  raised  to  its 
present  grandeur,  this  noble  collection  of  useful  fruits. 
There  is  a  large  nursery  attached  to  La  Gabrielle,  where 
plants  of  all  the  different  species  are  raised  and  distri- 
buted gratis  to  those  colonists  who  wish  to  cultivate  them. 

Not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  river  Oyapoc,  to  windward 
of  Cayenne,  is  a  mountain  which  contains  an  immense 
cavern.  Here  the  Cock  of  the  Eock  is  plentiful.  He  is 
about  the  size  of  a  fantail  pigeon,  his  colour  a  bright 
orange,  and  his  wings  and  tail  appear  as  though  fringed ; 
liis  head  is  ornamented  with  a  superb  double-feathery  crest, 
edged  with  purple.  He  passes  the  day  amid  gloomy  damps 
and  silence,  and  only  issues  out  for  food  a  short  time  at 
sunrise  and  sunset.  He  is  of  the  gallinaceous  tribe.  The 
South- American  Spaniards  call  him  "  Gallo  del  Rio  Negro," 
(Cock  of  the  Black  River,)  and  suppose  that  he  is  only  to 
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be  met  with  in  the  vicinity  of  that  far-inland  stream ;  but 
he  is  common  in  the  interior  of  Demerara,  amongst  the 
huge  rocks  in  the  forests  of  Macoushia ;  and  he  has  been 
shot  south  of  the  line,  in  the  captainship  of  Para. 

The  bird  called  by  Bufifon  Grand  Gobe-mouche  has  never 
been  found  in  Demerara,  although  very  common  in  Cayenne. 
He  is  not  quite  so  large  as  the  jackdaw,  and  is  entirely 
black,  except  a  large  spot  under  the  throat,  which  is  a 
glossy  purple. 

You  may  easily  sail  from  Cayenne  to  the  river  Surinam 
in  two  days.  Its  capital,  P&ramaribo,  is  handsome,  rich 
and  populous :  hitherto  it  has  been  considered  by  far  the 
finest  town  in  Guiana ;  but  probably  the  time  is  not  far 
off  when  the  capital  of  Demerara  may  claim  the  prize  of 
superiority.  You  may  enter  a  creek  above  Paramaribo, 
and  travel  through  the  interior  of  Surinam,  till  you  come 
to  the  Nicari,  which  is  close  to  the  large  river  Coryntin. 
When  you  have  passed  this  river,  there  is  a  good  public 
road  to  New  Amsterdam,  the  capital  of  Berbice. 

On  viewing  New  Amsterdam,  it  will  immediately  strike 
you  that  something  or  other  has  intervened  to  prevent  its 
arriving  at  that  state  of  wealth  and  consequence  for  which 
its  original  plan  shows  it  was  once  intended.  What  has 
caused  this  stop  in  its  progress  to  the  rank  of  a  fine  and 
populous  city  remains  for  those  to  find  out  who  are  inter- 
ested in  it ;  certain  it  is,  that  New  Amsterdam  has  been 
languid  for  some  years,  and  now  the  tide  of  commerce 
seems  ebbing  fast  from  the  shores  of  Berbice. 

Gay  and  blooming  is  the  sister  colony  of  Demerara. 
Perhaps,  kind  reader,  thou  hast  not  forgot  that  it  was  from 
Stabroek,  the  capital  of  Demerara,  that  the  adventurer  set 
out,  some  years  ago,  to  reach  the  Portuguese  frontier  fort, 
and  collect  the  wourali-poison,  It  was  not  intended,  when 
this  second  sally  was  planned  in  England,  to  have  visited 
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Stabrock  again  by  the  route  here  described.  The  plan  was 
to  have  ascended  the  Amazons  from  Para  and  got  into  the 
Rio  Negro,  and  from  thence  to  have  returned  towards  the 
source  of  the  Essequibo,  in  order  to  examine  the  crystal 
mountains,  and  look  once  more  for  Lake  Pariroa»  or  the 
White  Sea ;  but  on  arriving  at  Cayenne,  the  current  was 
running  with  such  amazing  rapidity  to  leeward,  that  a 
Portuguese  sloop,  which  had  been  beating  up  towards  Para 
for  four  weeks,  was  then  only  half  way.  Finding,  therefore, 
that  a  beat  to  the  Amazons  would  be  long,  tedious,  and 
even  uncertain,  and  aware  that  the  season  for  procuring 
birds  in  fine  plumage  had  already  set  in,  I  left  Cayenne  in 
an  American  ship  for  Paramaribo,  went  through  the  in- 
terior to  the  Coryntin,  stopped  a  few  days  in  New  Amster- 
dam, and  proceeded  to  Demerara.  If,  gentle  reader,  thy 
patience  be  not  already  worn  out,  and  thy  eyes  half  closed 
in  slumber,  by  perusing  the  dull  adventures  of  this  second 
sally,  perhaps  thou  wilt  pardon  a  line  or  two  on  Demerara ; 
and  then  we  will  retire  to  its  forests,  to  collect  and  examine 
the  economy  of  its  most  rare  and  beautiful  birds,  and  give 
the  world  a  new  mode  of  preserving  them. 

Stabroek,  the  capital  of  Demerara,  has  been  rapidly 
increasing  for  some  years  back ;  and  if  prosperity  go  hand 
in  hand  with  the  present  enterprising  spirit,  Stabroek,  ere 
long,  will  be  of  the  first  colonial  consideration.  It  stands 
on  the  eastern  bank  at  the  mouth  of  the  Demerara,  and 
enjoys  all  the  advantages  of  the  refreshing  sea-breeze ;  the 
streets  are  spacious,  well  bricked,  and  elevated,  the  trenches 
clean,  the  bridges  excellent,  and  the  houses  handsome. 
Almost  every  commodity  and  luxury  of  London  may  be 
bought  in  the  shops  at  Stabroek :  its  market  wants  better 
regulations.  The  hotels  are  commodious,  clean,  and  well 
attended.  Demerara  boasts  as  fine  and  well-disciplined 
militia  as  any  colony  in  the  western  world. 
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The  court  of  justice,  where,  in  times  of  old,  the  bandage 
was  easily  removed  from  the  eyes  of  the  goddess,  and  her 
scales  thrown  out  of  equilibrium,  now  rises  in  dignity  under 
the  firmness,  talents,  and  urbanity  of  Mr.  President  Rough. 

The  plantations  have  an  appearance  of  high  cultivation ; 
a  tolerable  idea  may  be  formed  of  their  value  when  you 
know  that  last  year  Demerara  numbered  seventy-two 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  slaves.  They 
made  above  forty-four  million  pounds  of  sugar,  near  two 
million  gallons  of  rum,  above  eleven  million  pounds  of 
coffee,  and  three  million  eight  hundred  and  nineteen 
thousand  five  hundred  and  twelve  pounds  of  cotton ;  the 
receipt  into  the  public  chest  was  five  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty- six  guildei's;  the 
public  expenditure,  four  hundred  and  fifty-one  thousand 
six  hundred  and  three  guilders. 

Slavery  can  never  be  defended ;  he  whose  heart  is  not 
of  iron  can  never  wish  to  be  able  to  defend  it :  while  he 
heaves  a  sigh  for  the  poor  negro  in  captivity,  he  wishes 
from  his  soul  that  the  traffic  had  been  stifled  in  its  birth ; 
but,  unfortunately,  the  governments  of  Europe  nourished 
it,  and  now  that  they  are  exerting  themselves  to  do  away 
the  evil,  and  ensure  liberty  to  the  sons  of  Africa,  the  situa- 
tion of  the  plantation  slaves  is  depicted  as  truly  deplorable, 
and  their  condition  wretched.  It  is  not  so.  A  Briton's 
heart,  proverbially  kind  and  generous,  is  not  changed 
by  climate,  or  its  streams  of  compassion  dried  up  by  the 
scorching  heat  of  a  Demerara  sun  ;  he  cheers  his  negroes 
in  labour,  comforts  them  in  sickness,  is  kind  to  them  in  old 
age,  and  never  forgets  that  they  are  his  fellow-creatures. 

Instances  of  cruelty  and  depravity  certainly  occur  here  as 
well  as  all  the  world  over  ;  but  the  edicts  of  the  colonial 
government  are  well  calculated  to  prevent  them ;  and  the 
British  planter,  except  here  and  there  one,  feels  for  the 
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wrongs  done  to  a  poor  ill-treated  slave,  and  shows  that  his 
heart  grieves  for  him  by  causing  immediate  redrass,  and 
preventing  a  repetition. 

Long  may  ye  flourish,  peaceful  and  liberal  inhabitants  of 
Demerara  I  Your  doors  are  ever  open  to  harbour  the  har- 
bourless;  your  purses  never  shut  to  the  wants  of  the 
distressed:  many  a  ruined  fugitive  from  the  Oroonoque 
will  bless  your  kindness  to  him  in  the  hour  of  need,  when 
flying  from  the  woes  of  civil  discord,  without  food  or 
raiment,  he  begged  for  shelter  underneath  your  roof.  The 
poor  sufferer  in  Trinidad,  who  lost  his  all  in  the  devouring 
flames,  will  remember  your  charity  to  his  latest  moments. 
The  traveller,  as  he  leaves  your  port,  casts  a  longing,  linger- 
ing look  behind ;  your  attentions,  your  hospitality,  your 
pleasantry  and  mirth,  are  uppermost  in  his  thoughts: 
your  prosperity  is  close  to  his  heart  Let  us  now,  gentle 
reader,  retire  from  the  busy  scenes  of  man,  and  journey  on 
towards  the  wilds  in  quest  of  the  feathered  tribe. 

Leave  behind  you  your  high-seasoned  dishes,  your  wines 
and  your  delicacies ;  carry  nothing  but  what  is  necessary 
for  your  own  comfort  and  the  object  in  view,  and  depend 
upon  the  skill  of  an  Indian,  or  your  own,  for  fish  and  game. 
A  sheet,  about  twelve  feet  long,  ten  wide,  painted,  and  with 
loop-holes  on  each  side,  will  be  of  great  service ;  in  a  few 
minutes  you  can  suspend  it  betwixt  two  trees  in  the  shape 
of  a  roof.  Under  this,  in  your  hammock,  you  may  defy 
the  pelting  shower,  and  sleep  heedless  of  the  dews  of  night. 
A  hat,  a  shirt,  and  a  light  pair  of  trousers,  will  be  all  the 
raiment  you  require.  Custom  Vill  soon  teach  you  to  tread 
lightly  and  barefoot  on  the  little  inequalities  of  the  ground, 
and  show  you  how  to  pass  on,  unwounded,  amid  the  mantling 
briers. 

Snakes  in  these  wilds  are  certainly  an  annoyance,  though 
perhaps  more  in  imagination  than  reality;  for  you  must 
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recollect  that  the  serpent  is  never  the  first  to  offend  i 
his  poisonous  fang  was  not  given  him  for  conquest:  he 
never  inflicts  a  wound  with  it  but  to  defend  existence. 
Provided  you  walk  cautiously,  and  do  not  absolutely  touch 
him,  you  may  pass  in  safety  close  by  him.  As  he  is  often 
coiled  up  on  the  ground,  and  amongst  the  branches  of  the 
trees  above  you,  a  degree  of  circumspection  is  necessary, 
lest  you  unwarily  disturb  him. 

Tigers  are  too  few,  and  too  apt  to  fly  before  the  noble 
face  of  man,  to  require  a  moment  of  your  attention. 

The  bite  of  the  most  noxious  of  the  insects,  at  the  very 
worst,  only  causes  a  transient  fever,  with  a  degree  of  pain 
more  or  less. 

Birds  in  general,  with  few  exceptions,  are  not  common  in 
the  very  remote  parts  of  the  forest  The  sides  of  rivers, 
lakes,  and  creeks,  the  borders  of  savannas,  the  old  abandoned 
habitations  of  Indians  and  woodcutters,  seem  to  be  their 
favourite  haunts. 

Though  least  in  size,  the  glittering  mantle  of  the  Humming- 
bird entitles  it  to  the  first  place  in  the  list  of  the  birds  of 
the  new  world.  It  may  truly  l>e  called  the  Bird  of  Paradise ; 
and  had  it  existed  in  the  old  world,  it  would  have  claimed 
the  title  instead  of  the  bird  which  has  now  the  honour  to 
bear  it : — see  it  dailing  through  the  air  almost  as  quick  as 
thought  1— now  it  is  within  a  yard  of  your  face  1 — in  an 
instant  gone  I — now  it  flutters  from  flower  to  flower  to  sip 
the  silver  dew — it  is  now  a  ruby — now  a  topaz-i-now  an 
emerald — now  all  burnished  gold !  It  would  be  arrogant 
to  pretend  to  describe  this  winged  gem  of  nature  after 
Buffon's  elegant  description  of  it 

Cayenne  and  Demerara  produce  the  same  humming-birds. 
Perhaps  you  would  wish  to  know  something  of  tlieir 
haunts.  Chiefly  in  the  months  of  July  and  August  the 
tree  called  Bois  Immortal,  very  common  in  Demerara,  bears 
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abundance  of  red  blossom,  which  stays  on  the  tree  some 
weeks;  then  it  is  that  most  of  the  different  species  of 
humming-birds  are  very  plentiful.  The  wild  red  sage  is 
also  their  favourite  shrub,  and  they  buzz  like  bees  round 
the  blossom  of  the  wallaba-tree.  Indeed,  there  is  scarce  a 
flower  in  the  interior,  or  on  the  sea-coast,  but  what  receives 
frequent  visits  from  one  or  other  of  the  species. 

On  entering  the  forests,  on  the  rising  land  in  the  interior, 
the  blue  and  green,  the  smallest  brown,  no  bigger  than  the 
bumblebee,  with  two  long  feathers  in  the  tail,  and  the  little 
forked-tail  purple-throated  humming-birds,  glitter  before 
you  m  ever-changing  attitudes.  One  species  alone  never 
Rhows  his  beauty  to  the  sun ;  and  we/e  it  not  for  his  lovely 
shining  colours,  you  might  almost  be  tempted  to  class  him 
with  the  goatsuckers  on  account  of  his  habits.  He  is  the 
largest  of  all  the  humming-birds,  and  is  all  red  and  changing 
gold  green,  except  the  head,  which  is  black.  He  has  two 
long  feathers  in  the  tail,  which  cross  each  other,  and  these 
have  gained  him  the  name  of  Karabimiti,  or  Ara  humming- 
bird, from  the  Indians.  You  never  find  him  on  the 
sea-coast,  or  where  the  river  is  salt,  or  in  the  heart  of  the 
forest,  unless  fresh  water  be  there.  He  keeps  close  by  the 
side  of  woody  fresh-water  rivers  and  dark  and  lonely 
creeks.  He  leaves  his  retreat  before  sunrise  to  feed  on  the 
insects  over  the  water ;  he  returns  to  it  as  soon  as  the  sun's 
rays  cause  a  glare  of  light,  is  sedentary  all  day  long,  and 
comes  out  again  for  a  short  time  after  sunset.  He  builds 
his  nest  on  a  twig  over  the  water  in  the  unfrequented 
creeks ;  it  looks  like  tanned  cow-leather. 

As  you  advance  towards  the  mountains  of  Demerara, 
other  species  of  humming-birds  present  themselves  before 
you.  It  seems  to  be  an  eiToneous  opinion  that  the  hum- 
ming-bird lives  entirely  on  honey-dew.  Almost  every 
flower  of  the  tropical  climate  contains  insects  of  one  kind 
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or  other ;  now,  the  humming-bird  is  most  busy  ahout  the 
flowers  an  hour  or  two  after  sunrise  and  after  a  shower  of 
rain,  and  it  is  just  at  this  time  that  the  insects  come  out  to 
the  edge  of  the  flower  in  order  that  the  sun's  rays  may 
dry  the  nocturnal  dew  and  rain  which  they  have  received. 
On  opening  the  stomach  of  the  humming-bird,  dead  insects 
are  almost  always  found  there. 

Next  to  the  humming-birds,  the  Cotingas  display  the 
gayest  plumage.  They  are  of  the  onler  of  Passeres,  and 
you  number  five  species  betwixt  the  sea-coast  and  the  rook 
Saba.  Perhaps  the  Scarlet  Cotinga  is  the  richest  of  the  five, 
and  is  one  of  those  birds  which  are  found  in  the  deepest 
recesses  of  the  forest  His  crown  is  flaming  red ;  to  this 
abruptly  succeeds  a  dark  shining  brown,  reaching  half  way 
down  the  back :  the  remainder  of  the  back,  the  rump,  and 
tail,  the  extremity  of  which  is  edged  with  black,  are  a 
lively  red ;  the  belly  is  a  somewhat  lighter  red ;  the  breast 
reddish  black ;  the  wings  brown.  He  has  no  song,  is  soli- 
tary, and  utters  a  monotonous  whistle  which  sounds  like 
"  quet."  He  is  fond  of  the  seeds  of  the  hitia-tree,  and 
those  of  the  siloabali  and  bastard-siloabali  trees,  which 
ripen  in  December,  and  continue  on  the  trees  for  above  two 
months.  He  is  found  throughout  the  year  in  Demerara  ; 
still  nothing  is  known  of  his  incubation.  The  Indians  all 
agree  in  telling  you  that  they  have  never  seen  his  nest. 

The  Purple-breasted  Cotinga  has  the  throat  and  breast  of 
a  deep  purple,  the  wings  and  tail  black,  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  body  a  most  lovely  shining  bine. 

The  Purple-throated  Cotinga  has  black  wings  and  tail, 
and  every  other  part  a  light  and  glossy  blue,  save  the 
throat,  which  is  purple. 

The  Pompadour  Cotinga  is  entirely  purple,  except  his 
wings,  which  are  white,  their  four  first  feathers  tipped  with 
brown.    The  great  coverts  of  the  wings  are  stiff,  narrow, 
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and  pointed,  hein^  shaped  quite  difTeront  fiY)m  thote  of  any 
other  bird.  When  you  are  betwixt  thia  bird  and  the  aun 
in  his  flight,  he  appears  uncommonly  brilliant  lie  makes 
a  hoarse  noise,  which  sounds  like  "  Wallababa."  Hence 
his  name  amongst  the  Indians. 

None  of  those  three  cotingns  have  a  song.  They  feed  on 
the  hitia,  siloabali,  and  bastard-siloabali  seeds,  the  wild 
guava,  the  Hg,  and  other  fruit  trees  of  the  forest,  lliey 
are  easily  shot  in  these  trees  during  the  months  of  Decern- 
lN>r,  January,  and  part  of  February.  The  greater  part  of 
them  disappear  after  this,  :.ud  probably  retire  far  away  to 
breed.    Their  nests  have  never  been  found  in  Demerara. 

The  fifth  species  is  the  celebrated  Campanero  of  the 
Spaniards,  called  Dam  by  the  Indians,  and  Bell-bird  by  the 
English.  He  is  about  the  size  of  the  jay.  His  plumage  is 
white  as  snow.  On  his  forehead  rises  a  spiral  tube  nearly 
three  inches  long.  It  is  jet  black,  dotted  all  over  with 
small  white  feathers.  It  has  a  communication  with  the 
palate,  and  when  filled  with  air,  looks  like  a  spire ;  when 
empty,  it  becomes  pendulous.  His  note  is  loud  and  clear, 
like  the  sound  of  a  bell,  and  may  be  heard  at  the  distance 
of  three  miles.  In  the  midst  of  these  extensive  wilds, 
generally  on  the  dried  top  of  an  aged  mora,  almost  out 
of  gun  reach,  you  will  see  the  campanero.  No  sound  or 
song  from  any  of  the  winged  inhabitants  of  the  forest,  not 
even  the  clearly  pronounced  "  Whip-poor- Will,"  from  the 
goatsucker,  cause  such  astonishment  as  the  toll  of  the 
campanero. 

With  many  of  the  feathered  race,  he  pays  the  common 
tribute  of  a  morning  and  an  evening  song ;  and  even  when 
the  meridian  sun  has  shut  in  silence  the  mouths  of  almost 
the  whole  of  animated  nature,  the  campanero  still  cheers 
the  forest.  Tou  hear  his  toll,  and  then  a  pause  for  a 
minute,  then  another  toll,  and  then  a  pause  again,  and 
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then  ft  toll,  and  again  a  pause.  Then  he  is  silent  for  six  or 
eight  minutes,  and  th(>n  another  toll,  and  to  on.  Acteon 
would  stop  in  mid  ohace,  Maria  would  defer  her  evening 
song,  and  Orpheus  himself  would  drop  his  lute  to  listen  to 
him,  so  sweet,  so  novel,  and  romantic  is  the  toll  of  the 
pretty  snow-white  oampanero.  He  is  never  seen  to  feed 
with  the  other  cotingas,  nor  is  it  known  in  what  part  of 
liuiana  he  makes  his  nest. 

AVhile  the  cotingas  attract  your  attention  by  their 
superior  plumage,  the  singular  form  of  the  Toucan  makes 
a  lasting  impression  on  your  memory.  There  are  three 
species  of  toucans  in  Demeraro,  and  three  diminutives, 
which  may  be  called  Toucanets.  The  largest  of  the  firnt 
species  frequents  the  mangrove-trees  on  the  sea-coast,  lie 
is  never  seen  in  the  interior  till  you  reach  Macoushin, 
M'here  he  is  found  in  the  nuighbourhood  of  the  river 
Tacatou.  The  other  two  species  are  very  common.  'Hwy 
feed  entirely  on  the  fruits  of  the  forest,  and  though  of  the 
pie  kind,  never  kill  the  young  of  other  birds  or  touch 
carrion.  The  larger  is  called  Bouradi  by  the  Indians, 
(which  means  Nose,)  the  other,  Scirou.  Thoy  seem  partial 
to  each  other's  company,  and  often  resort  to  the  same  feed- 
ing tree,  and  retire  together  to  the  same  shady  noon-duy 
retreat.  They  are  very  noisy  in  rainy  weather  at  all  hours 
of  the  day,  and  in  fair  weather,  at  morn  and  eve.  The 
sound  which  the  bouradi  makes  is  like  the  clear  yelping  of 
a  puppy  dog,  and  you  fancy  he  says  "  Pia-po-o-co,"  and  thus 
the  South  American  Spaniards  call  him  Fiapoco. 

AH  the  toucanets  feed  on  the  same  trees  on  which  the 
toucan  feeds,  and  every  species  of  this  family  of  enormous 
bill,  lays  its  eggs  in  the  hollow  trees.  They  are  social,  but 
not  gregarious.  You  may  sometimes  see  eight  or  ten  in 
company,  and  from  this  you  would  suppose  they  are  gre- 
garious ;  but,  upon  a  closer  examination,  you  will  find  it 
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has  only  been  a  dinner  party,  which  breaks  up  and  dis- 
perses towards  roosting-time. 

You  will  be  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  for  what  enis  nature 
has  overloaded  the  head  of  this  bird  with  such  an  enor- 
mous bill.  It  cannot  be  for  the  offensive,  as  it  has  no  need 
to  wage  war  with  any  of  the  tribes  of  animated  nature ; 
for  its  food  is  fruit  and  seeds,  and  those  are  in  superabun-^ 
dance  throughout  the  whole  year  in  the  regions  where  the 
toucan  is  found.  It  can  hardly  be  for  the  defensive,  as  the 
toucan  is  preyed  upon  by  no  bird  in  South  America,  and 
were  it  obliged  to  be  at  war,  the  texture  of  the  bill  is  ill 
adapted  to  give  or  receive  blows,  as  you  will  see  in  dissect- 
ing it.  It  cannot  be  for  any  particular  protection  to  the 
tongue,  as  the  tongue  is  a  perfect  feather. 

The  iiight  of  the  toucan  is  by  jerks ;  in  the  action  of 
flying  it  seems  incommoded  by  this  huge  disproportioned 
feature,  and  the  head  seems  as  if  bowed  down  to  the  earth 
by  it  against  its  will ;  if  the  extraordinary  form  and  size  of 
the  bill  expose  the  toucan  to  ridicule,  its  coloui's  make  it 
amends.  Were  a  specimen  of  each  species  of  the  toucan 
presented  to  you,  jou  would  pronounce  the  bill  of  the 
bouradi  the  most  rich  and  beautiful ;  on  the  ridge  of  the 
upper  mandible  a  broad  stripe  of  most  lovely  yellow  ex- 
tends from  the  head  to  the  point ;  a  stripe  of  the  same 
breadth,  though  somewhat  deeper  yellow,  falls  from  it  at 
right  angles  next  the  head  down  to  the  edge  of  the  man- 
dible ;  then  follows  a  black  stripe,  half  as  broad,  falling  at 
right  angles  from  the  ridge,  and  running  narrower  along  the 
edge  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  point.  The  rest  of  the 
mandible  is  a  deep  bright  red.  The  lower  mandible  has  no 
yellow:  its  black  and  red  are  distributed  in  the  same 
manner  as  on  the  upper  one,  with  this  difference,  that 
there  is  black  about  an  inch  from  the  point.  The  stripe 
corresponding  to  the  deep  yellow  stripe  on  the  upper 
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mandible  is  sky  blue.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  all 
these  brilliant  colours  of  the  bill  are  to  be  found  in  the 
plumage  of  the  body,  and  the  bare  skin  round  the  eye. 

All  these  colours,  except  the  blue,  are  inherent  in  the 
horn ;  that  part  which  appears  blue  is  in  reality  transpar- 
ent white,  and  receives  its  colour  from  a  thin  piece  of  blue 
skin  inside.  This  superb  bill  fades  in  death,  and  in  three 
or  four  days'  time  has  quite  lost  its  original  colours. 

Till  within  these  few  years,  no  idea  of  the  true  colours 
of  the  bill  could  be  formed  from  the  stuffed  toucans  brought 
to  Europe.  About  eight  years  ago,  while  eating  a  boiled 
toucan,  the  thought  struck  me  that  the  colours  in  the  bill 
of  a  preserved  specimen  might  be  kept  as  bright  as  those 
in  life.  A  series  of  experiments  proved  this  beyond  a 
doubt.  If  you  take  your  penknife  and  cut  away  the  roof 
of  the  upper  mandible,  you  will  find  that  the  space  betwixt 
it  and  the  outer  shell  contains  a  large  collection  of  veins, 
and  small  osseous  fibres  running  in  all  directions  through 
the  whole  extent  of  the  bill  Clear  away  all  these  with 
your  knife,  and  you  will  come  to  a  substance  more  firm 
than  skin,  but  of  not  so  strong  a  texture  as  the  horn  itself ; 
cut  this  away  also,  and  behind  it  is  discovered  a  thin  and 
tender  membrane ;  yellow,  where  it  has  touched  the  yel- 
low part  of  the  horn ;  blue,  where  it  has  touched  the  red 
part,  and  black  towards  the  edge  and  point ;  when  dried, 
this  thin  and  tender  membrane  becomes  nearly  black ;  as 
soon  as  it  is  cut  away,  nothing  remains  but  the  outer  horn, 
red  and  yellow,  and  now  become  transparent ;  the  under 
mandible  must  undergo  the  same  operation.  Great  care 
must  be  taken,  and  the  knife  used  very  cautiously  when 
you  are  cutting  through  the  different  parts  close  to  where 
the  bill  joins  on  to  the  head ;  if  you  cut  away  too  much, 
the  bill  drops  off;  if  you  press  too  hard,  the  knife  comes 
through  the  horn  ;  if  you  leave  too  great  a  portion  of  the 
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niembrane,  it  appoars  through  the  horn,  and  by  becoming 
black  when  dried,  makes  the  horn  appear  black  also,  and 
has  a  bad  effect;  judgment,  caution,  skill,  and  practice, 
will  ensure  success. 

You  have  now  cleared  the  bill  of  all  those  bodies  which 
are  the  cause  of  its  apparent  fading ;  for,  as  has  been  said 
before,  these  bodies  dry  in  death,  and  become  quite  dis- 
coloured, and  appear  so  through  the  horn ;  and  reviewing 
the  bill  in  this  state,  you  conclude  that  its  former  bright 
colours  are  lost. 

Something  still  remains  to  be  done.  You  have  ren- 
dered the  bill  transparent  by  the  operation,  and  that 
transparency  must  be  done  away  to  make  it  appear  per- 
fectly natural  Pound  some  clean  chalk,  and  give  it 
enough  water  till  it  be  of  the  consistency  of  tar ;  add  a 
proportion  of  gum-arabic  to  make  it  adhesive ;  then  take  a 
camel-hair  brush,  and  give  the  inside  of  both  mandibles  a 
coat ;  apply  a  second  when  the  first  is  dry,  then  another, 
and  a  fourth  to  finish  all  The  gum-arabic  will  prevent 
the  chalk  from  cracking  and  falling  off.  If  you  remember, 
there  is  a  little  space  of  transparent  white  in  the  lower 
mandible,  which  originally  appeared  blue,  but  which  be- 
came transparent  white  as  soon  as  the  thin  piece  of  blue 
skin  was  cut  away;  this  must  be  painted  blue  inside. 
When  all  this  is  completed,  the  bill  will  please  you  ;  it 
will  appear  in  its  original  colours.  Probably  your  own 
abilities  will  suggest  a  cleverer  mode  of  operating  than 
the  one  here  described.  A  small  gouge  would  assist  the 
penknife,  and  render  the  operation  less  difficult. 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  Houtou.— Curious  habit  of  trimming  the  toil  and  feathers- its  habits. 
— The  Guianan  Jay. — The  Boclora. — Slight  attachment  of  the  feathers. 
— The  Cuia. — Rice-birds. —  Cassiques — their  habit  of  mockery. — 
Pendulous  nests. — Gregarious  nesting  of  different  species. — Wood- 
peckers of  America  and  England. — Kingfishers. — Jacamars  and  their 
fly-catching  habits. — Troupiales  and  their  songs. — Tangaras. — Mani- 
kins.— Tiger-birds. — Yawaraciri. — Ant  Thrushes. — Parrot  of  the  Sun. 
— Aras,  or  Macawa — Bitterns. — Egret,  Herons,  etc. — Goatsuckers.  — 
Whip-poor- Will. — Superstitions. — Tiiiainous.— Powis  and  Maroudi.— 
Horned  Screamer. — Trumpeter. — King  Vulture. — ^Anhinga. — Dangers 
of  travel. — Quartan  ague. 
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The  Houtou  ranks  high  in  beauty  amongst  the  birds  of 
Demerara — his  whole  body  is  green,  with  a  bhiish  cast  in 
the  wings  and  tail ;  his  crown,  which  he  erects  at  pleasure, 
consists  of  black  in  the  centre,  surrounded  with  lovely  blue 
of  two  ditferent  shades :  he  has  a  triangular  black  spot, 
edged  with  blue,  behind  the  eye  extending  to  the  ear ;  and 
on  his  breast  a  sable  tuft,  consisting  of  nine  feathers  edged 
also  with  blue.  This  bird  seems  to  suppose  that  its  beauty 
can  be  increased  by  trimming  the  tail,  which  undergoes  the 
same  operation  as  our  hair  in  a  barber's  shop,  onl3/  with 
this  difference,  that  it  uses  its  own  beak,  which  is  serrated, 
in  lieu  of  a  pair  of  scissors ;  as  soon  as  his  tail  is  full 
grown,  he  begins  about  an  inch  from  the  extremity  of  the 
two  longest  feathers  in  it,  and  cuts  away  the  web  on  both 
sides  of  the  shaft,  making  a  gap  about  an  inch  long :  both 
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male  and  female  Adonise  their  tails  in  this  manner,  which 
gives  them  a  remarkable  appearance  amongst  all  other  birds. 
While  we  consider  the  tail  of  the  houtou  blemished  and 
defective,  were  he  to  come  amongst  us,  he  would  probably 
consider  our  heads,  cropped  and  bald,  in  no  better  light. 
He  who  wishes  to  observe  this  handsome  bird  in  his  native 
haunts,  must  be  in  the  forest  at  the  morning's  dawn.  The 
houtou  shuns  the  society  of  roan :  the  plantations  and 
cultivated  parts  are  too  much  disturbed  to  engage  it  to 
settle  there ;  the  thick  and  gloomy  forests  are  the  places 
preferred  by  the  solitary  houtou.  In  those  far-extending 
wilds,  about  daybreak,  you  hear  him  articulate,  in  a  dis- 
tinct and  mournful  tone, "  Houtou,  houtou."  Move  cautious 
on  to  where  the  sound  proceeds  from,  and  you  will  see  him 
sitting  in  the  underwood,  about  a  couple  of  yards  from  the 
ground,  his  tail  moving  up  and  down  every  time  he  articu- 
lates "  houtou."  He  lives  on  insects  and  the  berries  amongst 
the  underwood,  and  very  rarely  is  seen  in  the  lofty  trees, 
except  the  bastard-siloabali  tree,  the  fruit  of  which  is  grate- 
ful to  him.  He  makes  no  nest,  but  rears  his  young  in  a 
hole  in  the  sand,  generally  on  the  aide  of  a  hill. 

While  in  quest  of  the  houtou,  you  will  now  and  then 
fall  in  with  the  Jay  of  Guiana,  called  by  the  Indians 
Ibibirou.  Its  forehead  is  black,  the  rest  of  the  head  white ; 
the  throat  and  breast  like  the  English  magpie  :  about  an 
inch  of  the  extremity  of  the  tail  is  white,  the  other  part  of 
it,  together  with  the  back  and  wings,  a  greyish  changing 
purple ;  the  belly  is  white :  there  are  generally  six  or  eight 
of  them  in  company ;  they  are  shy  and  garrulous,  and  tarry 
a  very  short  time  in  one  place ;  they  are  never  seen  in  the 
cultivated  parts. 

Through  the  whole  extent  of  the  forest,  chiefly  from 
sunrise  till  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  you  hear  a  sound 
of  "  Wow,  wow,  wow,  wow."    Tliis  is  the  bird  called  Boclora 
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by  the  Indians.  It  is  smaller  than  the  common  pigeon,  and 
seems,  in  some  measure,  to  partake  of  its  nature :  its  head 
and  breast  are  blue ;  the  back  and  rump  somewhat  resemble 
the  colour  on  the  peacock's  neck ;  its  belly  is  a  bright  yel- 
low ;  the  legs  are  so  very  short  that  it  always  appears  as  if 
sitting  on  the  branch ;  it  is  as  ill-adapted  for  walking  as  tlie 
swallow ;  its  neck,  for  above  an  inch  all  round,  is  quite  bare 
of  feathers,  but  tliis  deficiency  is  not  seen,  fur  it  always  sits 
with  its  head  drawn  in  upon  its  shoulders :  it  sometimes 
feeds  with  the  cotingas  on  the  guava  and  hitia  trees ;  but 
its  chief  nutriment  seems  to  be  insects,  and,  like  most  birds 
which  follow  this  prey,  its  chaps  are  well  armed  with 
bristles :  it  is  found  in  Demerara  at  all  times  of  the  year, 
and  makes  a  nest  resembling  that  of  the  stock-dove.  This 
bird  never  takes  long  flights,  and  when  it  crosses  a  river  or 
creek  it  goes  by  long  jerks. 

The  boclora  is  very  unsuspicious,  appearing  quite  heed- 
less of  danger :  the  report  of  a  gun  within  twenty  yards 
will  not  cause  it  to  leave  the  branch  on  which  it  is  sitting, 
and  you  may  often  approach  it  so  near  as  almost  to  touch 
it  with  the  end  of  your  bow.  Perhaps  there  is  no  bird 
known  whose  feathers  are  so  slightly  lixed  to  the  skin  as 
those  of  the  boclora.  After  shooting  it,  if  it  touch  a  branch 
in  its  descent,  or  if  it  drop  on  hard  ground,  whole  heaps  of 
feathers  fall  off ;  on  this  account  it  is  extremely  hard  to 
procure  a  specimen  for  preservation.  As  soon  as  the  skin 
is  dry  in  the  preserved  specimen,  the  feathers  become  as 
well  fixed  as  those  in  any  other  bird. 

Another  species,  larger  than  the  boclora,  attracts  much 
of  your  notice  in  these  wilds ;  it  is  called  Cuia  by  the 
Indians,  from  the  sound  of  its  voice ;  its  habits  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  boclora,  but  its  colours  different ;  its 
>  head,  breast,  back,  and  rump,  are  a  shining,  changing  green ; 
its  tail  not  quite  so  bright;  a  black  bar  runs  across  the 
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tail  towards  the  extremity,  and  the  outside  feathers  are 
partly  white,  as  in  the  boclora ;  its  belly  is  entirely  ver- 
milion, a  bar  of  white  separating  it  from  the  green  on  the 
breast. 

There  are  diminutives  of  both  these  birds ;  they  have 
the  same  habits,  with  a  somewhat  different  plumage,  and 
about  half  the  size.  Arrayed  from  head  to  tail  in  a  robe 
of  richest  sable  hue,  the  bird  called  Rice-bird  loves  spots 
cultivated  by  the  hand  of  man.  The  woodcutter's  house 
on  the  hills  in  the  interior,  and  the  planter's  habitation  on 
the  sea-coast,  equally  attract  this  songless  species  of  the 
order  of  pie,  provided  the  Indian  corn  be  ripe  there.  He 
is  nearly  of  the  jackdaw's  size,  and  makes  his  nest  far 
away  from  the  haunts  of  man  ;  he  may  truly  be  called  a 
blackbird :  independent  of  his  plumage,  his  beak,  inside 
and  out,  his  legs,  his  toes,  and  claws  are  jet  black. 

Mankind,  by  clearing  the  ground,  and  sowing  a  variety 
of  seeds,  induces  many  kinds  of  birds  to  leave  their  native 
haunts  and  come  and  settle  near  him  ;  their  little  depre- 
dations on  his  seeds  and  fruits  prove  that  it  is  the  property, 
and  not  the  proprietor,  which  has  the  attractions. 

One  bird,  however,  in  Demerara  is  not  actuated  by  selfish 
motives :  this  is  the  Cassique ;  in  size,  he  is  larger  than  the 
starling  ;  he  courts  the  society  of  man,  but  disdains  to  live 
by  his  labours.  When  nature  calls  for  support,  he  repairs 
to  the  neighbouring  forest,  and  there  partakes  of  the  store 
of  fruits  and  seeds  which  she  has  produced  in  abundance 
for  her  aerial  tribes.  When  his  repast  is  over,  he  returns 
to  man,  and  pays  the  little  tribute  which  he  owes  him  for  his 
protection  ;  he  takes  his  station  on  a  tree  close  to  his  house  ; 
and  there,  for  hours  together,  pours  forth  a  succession  of 
imitative  notes.  His  own  song  is  sweet,  but  very  short. 
If  a  toucan  be  yelping  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  drops  it, 
and  imitates  him.    Then  he  will  amuse  his  protector  with 
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the  cries  of  the  different  species  of  the  woodpecker ;  and 
when  the  sheep  bleat,  he  will  distinctly  answer  them. 
Then  conies  his  own  song  again  ;  and  if  a  puppy-dog,  or  a 
Guinea-fowl  interrupt  him,  he  takes  them  otl'  admirably, 
and  by  his  different  gestures  during  the  time,  you  would 
conclude  that  he  enjoys  the  sport. 

Tiie  cassique  is  gregarious,  and  imitates  any  sound  he 
hears  with  such  exactness,  that  he  goes  by  no  other  name 
than  that  of  Mocking-bird  amongst  the  colonists. 

At  breeding  time,  a  number  of  these  pretty  choristers 
resort  to  a  tree  near  the  planter's  house,  and  from  its  out- 
side branches  weave  their  pendulous  nests.  So  conscious 
do  they  seem  that  they  never  give  offence,  and  so  little 
suspicious  are  they  of  receiving  any  injury  from  man,  that 
they  will  choose  a  tree  within  forty  yards  from  his  house, 
and  occupy  the  branches  so  low  down,  that  he  may  peep 
into  the  nests.  A  tree  in  Waratilla  creek  affords  a  proof 
of  this. 

The  proportions  of  the  cassique  are  so  fine,  that  he  may 
be  said  to  be  a  model  of  symmetry  in  ornithology.  On 
each  wing  he  has  a  bright  yellow  spot,  and  his  rump,  belly, 
and  half  the  tail,  are  of  the  same  colour.  All  the  rest  of 
the  body  is  black.  His  beak  is  the  colour  of  sulphur,  but 
it  fades  in  death,  and  requires  the  same  operation  as  the 
bill  of  the  toucan  to  make  it  keep  its  colours.  Up  the 
rivers,  in  the  interior,  there  is  another  cassique,  nearly  the 
same  size,  and  of  the  same  habits,  though  not  gifted  with 
its  powers  of  imitation.  Except  in  breeding  time  you  will 
see  hundreds  of  them  retiring  to  roost,  amongst  the  moca- 
moca-trees  and  low  shrubs  on  the  banks  of  the  Deraerara, 
after  you  pass  the  first  island.  They  are  not  common  on 
tlie  sea-coast.  The  rump  of  this  cassique  is  a  flaming  scar- 
let. All  the  rest  of  the  body  is  a  rich  glossy  black.  His 
bill  is  sulphur  colour.   You  may  often  see  numbers  of  this 
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species  weaving  their  pendulous  nents  on  one  side  of  a  tree, 
while  numbers  of  the  other  npecies  are  busy  in  forming 
theirs  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  same  tree.  Though  such 
near  neighbours,  the  females  are  never  observed  to  kick  up 
a  row,  or  come  to  blows  ! 

Another  species  of  cassique,  as  large  as  a  crow,  is  very 
common  in  the  plantations.  In  the  morning,  he  generally 
repairs  to  a  large  tree,  and  there,  with  his  tail  spread  over 
his  back,  and  shaking  his  lowered  wings,  he  produces  notes, 
which  though  they  cannot  be  said  to  amount  to  a  song,  still 
have  something  very  sweet  and  pleasing  in  them.  He 
makes  his  nest  in  the  same  form  as  the  other  cassiques. 
It  is  above  four  feet  long ;  and  when  you  pass  under  the 
tree,  which  often  contains  fifty  or  sixty  of  them,  you  can- 
not help  stopping  to  admire  them  as  they  wave  to  and  fro, 
the  sport  of  every  storm  and  breeze.  The  rump  is  chest- 
nut ;  ten  feathers  of  the  tail  are  a  fine  yellow,  the  remaining 
two,  which  are  the  middle  ones,  are  black,  and  an  inch 
shorter  than  the  others.  His  bill  is  sulphur  colour ;  all 
the  rest  of  the  body  black,  with  here  and  there  shades  of 
brown.  He  has  five  or  six  long  narrow  black  feathers  on 
the  back  of  his  head,  which  he  erects  at  pleasure. 

There  is  one  more  species  of  cassique  in  Demerara, 
which  always  prefers  the  forests  to  the  cultivated  parts. 
His  economy  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  other  cassiques. 
He  is  rather  smaller  than  the  last  described  bird.  His 
body  is  greenish,  and  his  tail  and  rump  paler  than  those  of 
the  former.     Half  of  his  beak  is  red. 

You  would  not  be  long  in  the  forests  of  Demerara  with- 
out noticing  the  Woodpeckers.  You  meet  with  them  feed- 
ing at  all  hours  of  the  day.  Well  may  they  do  so.  Were 
they  to  follow  the  example  of  most  of  the  other  birds,  and 
only  feed  in  the  morning  and  evening,  they  would  be  often 
on  short  allowance,  for  they  sometimes  have  to  labour 
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three  or  four  hours  at  the  tree  before  they  get  to  their  food. 
The  sound  which  the  largest  kind  makes  in  hammering 
against  the  bark  of  the  tree,  is  so  loud,  that  you  would 
never  suppose  it  to  proceed  from  the  efforts  of  a  bird.  You 
would  take  it  to  be  the  woodman,  with  his  axe,  trying  by  a 
sturdy  blow,  often  repeated,  whether  the  tree  were  sound  or 
not.  There  are  fourteen  species  here ;  the  largest  the  size 
of  a  magpie,  the  smallest  no  bigger  than  the  wron.  They 
are  all  beautiful ;  and  the  greater  part  of  them  have  their 
heads  ornamented  with  a  fine  crest,  movable  at  pleasure. 

It  is  said,  if  you  once  give  a  dog  a  bad  name,  whether 
innocent  or  guilty,  he  never  loses  it.  It  sticks  close  to 
him  wherever  he  goes.  He  has  many  a  kick  and  many 
a  blow  to  bear  on  account  of  it ;  and  there  is  nobody  to 
stand  up  for  him.  The  woodpecker  is  little  better  off. 
The  proprietors  of  woods,  in  Europe,  have  long  accused 
him  of  injuring  their  timber,  by  boring  holes  in  it,  and 
letting  in  the  water,  which  soon  rots  it.  The  colonists  in 
America  have  the  same  complaint  against  him.  Had  ho 
the  power  of  speech,  which  Ovid's  birds  possessed  in  days 
of  yore,  he  could  soon  make  a  defence.  "  Mighty  lord  of 
the  woods,"  he  would  say  to  man, "  why  do  you  wrongfully 
accuse  me  ?  why  do  you  hunt  me  up  and  down  to  death 
for  an  imaginary  offence  ?  I  have  never  spoiled  a  leaf  of 
your  property,  much  less  your  wood.  Your  merciless  shot 
strikes  me,  at  the  very  time  I  am  doing  you  a  service. 
But  your  shortsightedness  will  not  let  yoa  see  it,  or  your 
pride  is  above  examining  closely  the  actions  of  so  insignifi- 
cant a  little  bird  as  I  am.  If  there  be  that  spark  of  feeling 
in  your  breast  which  they  say  man  possesses,  or  ought  to 
possess,  above  all  other  animals,  do  a  poor  injured  creature 
a  little  kindness,  and  watch  me  in  your  woods  only  for  one 
day.  I  never  wound  your  healthy  trees.  I  should  perish 
for  want  in  the  attempt.    The  sound  bark  would  easily 
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resist  the  force  of  my  bill :  and  were  I  even  to  pierce 
through  it,  there  would  be  nothing  inside  that  I  could 
fancy,  or  my  stomach  digest  I  often  visit  them,  it  is 
true,  but  a  knock  or  two  convinces  me  that  I  must  go  else- 
whore  for  support ;  and  were  you  to  listen  attentively  to 
the  sound  which  my  bill  causes,  you  would  know  whether 
I  am  upon  a  healthy  or  an  unhealthy  tree.  Wood  and 
bark  are  not  my  food.  I  live  entirely  upon  the  insects 
which  have  nlready  formed  a  lodgement  in  the  distempered 
tree.  When  the  sound  informs  me  that  my  prey  is  there, 
I  labour  for  hours  toj^cther  till  I  get  at  it ;  and  by  consum- 
ing it,  for  my  own  support,  I  prevent  its  further  depreda- 
tions in  that  part.  Thus  I  discover  for  you  your  hidden 
and  unsuspected  foe,  which  has  been  devouring  your  wood 
in  such  secrecy,  that  you  had  not  the  least  suspicion  it  was 
there.  The  hole  which  I  make  in  order  to  get  at  the  per- 
nicious vermin  will  be  seen  by  you  as  you  pass  under  the 
tree.  I  leave  it  as  a  signal  to  tell  you  that  your  tree  has 
already  stood  too  long.  It  is  past  its  prime.  Millions  of 
insects,  engendered  by  disease,  are  preying  upon  its  vitals. 
Ere  long  it  will  fall  a  log  in  useless  ruins.  Warned  by 
this  loss,  cut  down  the  rest  in  time,  and  spare,  0  spare  the 
unoffending  woodpecker  1 " 

In  the  rivers,  and  different  creeks,  you  number  six 
species  of  the  Kingfisher.  They  make  their  nest  in  a  hole 
in  the  sand  on  the  side  of  the  bank.  As  there  is  always 
plenty  of  foliage  to  protect  them  from  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
they  feed  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  Though  their  plumage 
is  prettily  varied,  still  it  falls  far  short  of  the  brilliancy  dis- 
played by  the  English  kingfisher.  This  little  native  of 
Britain  would  outweigh  them  altogether  in  the  scale  of 
beauty. 

A  bird  called  Jacamar  is  often  taken  for  a  king-fisher, 
but  it  has  no  relationship  to  that  tribe ;  it  frequently  sits  in 
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tho  trees  over  the  water,  and  as  its  beak  bears  some  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  kingflsher,  this  may  probably  account 
for  its  being  taken  for  one ;  it  feeds  entirely  upon  insects ; 
it  sits  on  a  branch  in  motionless  expectation,  and  as  soon 
as  a  fly,  butterfly,  or  moth  pusses  by,  it  daits  at  it,  and  re- 
turns to  the  bratich  it  had  just  left.  It  seems  an  indolent, 
Hedentary  bird,  shunning  tlie  society  of  all  others  in  the 
forest.  It  never  visits  the  plantations,  but  is  found  at  all 
times  of  tho  year  in  the  woods.  There  are  four  species  of 
jacamar  in  Demerara ;  they  are  all  beautiful ;  the  largest, 
rich  and  superb  in  the  extreme.  Its  plumage  is  of  so  fine 
a  chiinging  blue  and  golden  green,  that  it  may  be  ranked 
with  the  choicest  of  the  humming-birds.  Nature  has  de- 
nied it  a  song,  but  given  a  costly  garment  in  lieu  of  it. 
The  smallest  species  of  jacamar  is  very  common  in  the  dry 
savannas.  The  second  size,  all  golden  green  on  tho  back, 
must  be  looked  for  in  the  wallaba  forest.  The  third  is 
found  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  these  wilds ;  and  the 
fourth,  which  is  the  largest,  frequents  the  interior,  where 
you  begin  to  perceive  stones  in  the  ground. 

When  you  have  penetrated  far  into  Macoushia,  you  hear 
the  pretty  songster  called  Troupiale  pour  forth  a  variety 
of  sweet  and  plaintive  notes.  This  is  the  bird  which  the 
Portuguese  call  the  Nightingale  of  Guiana ;  its  predominant 
colours  are  rich  orange  and  shining  black,  arrayed  to  great 
advantoge ;  his  delicate  and  well- shaped  frama  seems  un- 
able to  bear  captivity.  The  Indians  sometimes  bring  down 
troupiales  to  Stabroek,  but  in  a  few  months  they  languish 
and  die  in  a  cage.  They  soon  become  very  familiar ;  and 
if  you  allow  tbem  the  liberty  of  the  house,  they  live  longer 
than  in  a  cage,  and  appear  in  better  spirits;  but,  when 
you  least  expect  it,  they  drop  down  and  die  in  epilepsy. 

Smaller  in  size,  and  of  colour  not  so  rich  and  somewhat 
difRsrently  arranged,  another  species  of  troupiale  sings 
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melodiouiily  in  Demernni.  Tlie  woodcutter  is  partioulitily 
fuvour»(l  by  him  ;  for  while  the  hen  iH  sitting  on  her  tiost, 
built  in  the  roof  of  the  wootlcuttor'n  houMe,  he  sings  for 
bourn  togctltcr  close  by :  he  prefers  the  forests  to  the 
cultivate! I  ptii'ti. 

You  wouhl  not  prudge  to  stop  for  n  few  minutos,  ns  y<»u 
are  walking  in  the  phintutions,  to  observe  a  third  species 
of  troupiule :  his  wings,  tail,  and  throat  are  black,  all  the 
rest  of  the  body  is  a  bright  yellow.  There  is  something 
very  sweet  and  plaintive  in  his  song,  though  much  shorter 
than  that  of  the  troupiale  in  the  interior. 

A  fourth  species  goes  in  flocks  from  place  to  place  in  the 
cultivated  parts  at  the  time  the  Indian  corn  is  ripe ;  he  is 
all  black,  except  the  liead  and  throat,  which  are  yellow ;  his 
attempt  at  song  is  not  worth  attending  to. 

Wherever  there  is  a  wild  fig-tree  ripe,  a  numerous 
species  of  birds,  called  Tangara,  is  sure  to  be  on  it.  There 
are  eighteen  beautiful  species  here.  Their  plumage  is 
very  rich  and  diversified ;  some  of  them  boast  six  separate 
colours  ;  others  have  the  blue,  purple,  green,  and  black  so 
kindly  blended  into  each  other,  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  mark  their  boundaries  ;  while  others  again  exhibit  them 
strong  distinct,  and  abrupt :  many  of  these  tangaras  have 
a  fine  song.  They  seem  to  partake  much  of  the  nature  of 
our  linnets,  sparrows,  and  finches.  Some  of  them  are 
fond  of  the  plantations ;  others  are  never  seen  there,  pre- 
ferring the  wild  seeds  of  the  forest  to  the  choicest  fruits 
planted  by  the  hand  of  man. 

On  the  same  fig-trees  to  which  they  repair,  and  often 
accidentally  up  and  down  the  forest,  you  fall  in  with  four 
species  of  Manikin.  The  largest  is  white  and  black,  with 
the  feathers  on  the  throat  remarkably  long :  the  next  in 
size  is  half  red  and  half  black :  the  third,  black,  with  a 
white  crown :  the  fourth,  bUck,  with  a  golden  crown,  and 
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red  feathers  nt  tho  knee.  Tliu  hiW  re«l  mxl  hulf  hitmk 
■peciuH  in  tlio  Mcurcoitt  Tlicro  in  »  cruuk  in  thn  Duiuunun 
oallud  Ciiinoitiii.  About  ton  iiiinutti^  fruiii  tliu  mouth,  ypu 
sou  a  con)inou-Hi/i)(l  (l;{-trt>u  uii  your  rij^ht  hum),  riH  you 
oscond,  hmi^MUK  ovur  wator;  it  iMiura  a  vory  uniull  ti,.(  twico 
a  yonr.  Whtui  its  fruit  in  ri[)u,  thio  utunikiu  18  on  tho  trvu 
from  morn  till  uvu. 

On  all  tho  ripu  tl^^-trocs  in  tiio  ibront  you  mm  tho  binl 
calltsd  tho  HiHiill  Ti^^i'i-hird.  Liko  Homo  of  our  \Hi\\on  (uul 
dandies,  it  has  u  *j;iiu(Iy  vuHt  to  vuil  an  ill-Mhapod  body  :  tho 
throat,  uiid  part  of  thu  head,  aru  a  bright  red ;  the  breast 
and  belly  have  black  Rpots  on  a  yellow  ground ;  the  wingn 
are  a  dark  green,  black,  and  white ;  and  the  rump  and 
tail  black  and  green.  Like  tho  nmnikin,  it  has  no  song : 
it  depends  solely  upon  a  Nhowy  garment  for  admiration. 

Devoid,  too,  of  song,  and  in  a  still  superber  garb,  the 
Tawaraciri  comes  to  feed  on  the  same  tree.  It  has  a  bar 
like  black  velvet  from  the  eyes  to  tho  beak  ;  its  legs  are 
yellow;  its  throat,  wings,  and  tnil  black  ;  all  the  rest  of  the 
body  a  charming  blue.  Chiefly  in  the  dry  savannas,  and 
here  and  there  accidentally  in  the  forest,  you  see  a  songless 
yawaraciri  still  lovelier  than  the  last :  liis  crown  is  whitish 
blue,  arrayed  liko  a  coat  of  mail :  his  tail  is  black,  his  wings 
blacK  and  yellow  ;  legs  red  ;  and  the  whole  body  a  glossy 
blue.  Whilst  roving  through  the  forest,  ever  and  anon 
you  see  individuals  of  the  wren  species,  busy  amongst  thu 
fallen  leaves,  or  seeking  insects  at  the  roots  of  the  treea. 

Here,  roo,  you  find  six  or  seven  species  of  small  birds* 
whose  backs  appear  to  be  ovoiloaded  with  silky  plumage, 
One  of  these,  with  a  chestnut  breast,  smoke-coloured  backs 
red  tail,  white  feathers  like  horns  on  his  head,  and  white 
narrow-pointed  feather  under  the  jaw,  feeds  entirely  upon 
ants.  When  a  nest  of  large,  light,  brown  ants  emigrates, 
one  following  the  other  in  meandering  lines  above  a  mile 
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long,  you  see  this  bird  watching  them,  and  every  now  and 
then  picking  them  up.  When  they  disappear  he  is  seen  no 
more :  perhaps  this  is  the  only  kind  of  ant  he  is  fond  of ; 
when  these  ants  are  stining,  you  are  sure  to  find  him  near 
them.  You  cannot  well  mistake  the  ant  after  you  have 
once  been  in  its  company,  for  its  sting  is  very  severe,  and 
you  can  hardly  shoot  the  bird  and  pick  it  up,  without 
having  five  or  six  upon  you. 

Parrots  and  Paroquets  are  very  numerous  here,  and  of 
many  different  kinds.  You  will  know  when  they  are  near 
you  in  the  forest,  not  only  by  the  noise  they  make,  but  also 
by  the  fruits  and  seeds  which  they  let  fall  while  they  are 
feeding. 

The  Hia-hia  Parrot,  called  in  England  the  Parrot  of  the 
Sun,  is  very  remarkable :  he  can  erect  at  pleasure  a  fine 
radiated  circle  of  tartan  feathers  quite  round  the  back  of 
his  head  from  jaw  to  jaw.  The  fore-part  of  his  head  is 
white ;  his  back,  tail,  and  wings,  green ;  and  his  breast  and 
belly  tartan. 

Superior  in  size  and  beauty  to  every  parrot  of  South 
America,  the  Ara  will  force  you  to  take  your  eyes  from  the 
rest  of  animated  nature,  and  gaze  at  him :  his  commanding 
strength,  the  flaming  scarlet  of  his  body,  the  lovely  variety 
of  red,  yellow,  blue,  and  green  in  his  wings,  the  extraordinary 
length  of  his  scarlet  and  blue  tail,  seem  all  to  join  and  de- 
mand for  him  the  title  of  "  emperor  of  all  the  parrots."  He 
is  scarce  in  Demerara  till  you  reach  the  confines  of  the 
Macouslii  country ;  there  he  is  in  vast  abundance ;  he 
mostly  feeds  on  trees  of  the  palm  species.  When  the  cou- 
courite-trees  have  ripe  fruit  on  them,  they  are  covered  with 
this  magnificent  parrot :  he  is  not  shy  or  wary  ;  you  may 
take  your  blow-pipe  and  quiver  of  poisoned  arrows,  and  kill 
more  than  you  are  able  to  carry  back  to  your  hut.  They 
are  very  vociferous,  and,  like  the  common  parrots,  rise  up 
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in  bodies  towards  sunset,  and  fly  two  and  two  to  their 
place  of  rest.  It  is  a  grand  sight  in  ornithology  to  see 
thousands  of  aras  flying  over  your  head,  low  enough  to  let 
you  have  a  full  view  of  their  Haming  mantle.  The  Indians 
find  their  flesh  very  good,  and  the  feathers  serve  for 
ornaments  in  their  head-dresses.  They  breed  in  the  holes 
of  trees,  are  easily  reared  and  tamed,  and  learn  to  speak 
pretty  distinctly. 

Another  species  frequents  the  low  lands  of  Demerara. 
He  is  nearly  the  size  of  the  scarlet  ara,  but  much  inferior 
in  plumage.    Blue  and  yellow  are  his  predominant  colours. 

Along  the  creeks  and  river  sides,  and  in  the  wet  savannas, 
six  species  of  the  Bittern  will  engage  your  attention.  They 
are  all  handsome.  The  smallest  not  so  large  as  the  English 
water-hen. 

In  the  savannas,  too,  you  will  sometimes  surprise  the 
snow-white  Egrette,  whose  back  is  adorned  with  the  plumes 
from  which  it  takes  its  name.  Here  too  the  spur-winged 
Water-hen,  the  blue  and  green  Water-hen,  and  two  other 
species  of  ordinary  plumage,  are  found.  While  in  quest 
of  these,  the  Blue  Heron,  the  large  and  small  Brown 
Heron,  the  Boat-bill,  and  Muscovy  Duck,  now  and  then 
rise  up  before  you. 

When  the  sun  has  sunk  in  the  western  woods,  no  longer 
agitated  by  the  breeze ;  when  you  can  only  see  a  straggler 
or  two  of  the  feathered  tribe  hastening  to  join  its  mate, 
already  at  its  roosting-place,  then  it  is  that  the  Goatsucker 
comes  out  of  the  forest,  where  it  has  sat  all  day  long  in 
slumbering  ease,  unmindful  of  the  gay  and  busy  scenes 
around  it.  Its  eyes  are  too  delicately  formed  to  bear  the 
light,  and  thus  it  is  forced  to  shun  the  flaming  face  of  day, 
and  wait  in  patience  till  night  invites  him  to  partake  of  the 
pleasures  her  dusky  presence  brings. 

The  harmless,  unoffending  goatsucker,  from  the  time  of 
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Aristotle  down  to  the  present  day,  has  been  in  disgrace  with 
man.  Father  has  handed  down  to  son,  and  author  to  author 
that  this  nocturnal  thief  subsists  by  milking  the  flocks. 
Poor  injured  little  bird  of  night,  how  sadly  hast  thou 
suffered,  and  how  foul  a  stain  has  inattention  to  facts  put 
upon  thy  character  1  Thou  hast  never  robbed  man  of  any 
part  of  his  property,  nor  deprived  the  kid  of  a  drop  of 
milk. 

When  the  moon  shines  bright,  you  may  have  a  fair 
opportunity  of  examining  the  goatsucker.  You  will  see  it 
close  by  the  cows,  goats,  and  sheep,  jumping  up  every  now 
and  then,  under  their  bellies.  Approach  a  little  nearer, — 
he  is  not  shy,  "  he  fears  no  danger,  for  he  knows  no  sin." 
See  how  the  nocturnal  flies  are  tormenting  the  herd,  and 
with  what  dexterity  he  springs  up  and  catches  them,  as  fast 
as  they  alight  on  the  belly,  legs,  and  udder  of  the  animals. 
Observe  how  quiet  they  stand,  and  how  sensible  they  seem 
of  his  good  offices,  for  they  neither  strike  at  him,  nor  hit 
liim  with  their  tail,  nor  tread  on  him,  nor  try  to  drive  him 
away  as  an  uncivil  intruder,  "Wei-e  you  to  dissect  him, 
and  inspect  his  stomach,  you  would  find  no  milk  there.  It 
is  full  of  the  flies  which  have  been  annoying  the  herd. 

The  prettily  mottled  plumage  of  the  goatsucker,  like  that 
of  the  owl,  wants  the  lustre  which  is  observed  in  the 
feathers  of  the  birds  of  day.  This  at  once  marks  him  as 
a  lover  of  the  pale  moon's  nightly  beams.  There  are  nine 
species  here.  The  largest  appears  nearly  the  size  of  the 
English  wood-owl.  Its  cry  is  so  remarkable,  that  having 
once  heard  it  you  will  never  forget  it.  Wlien  night  reigns 
over  these  immeasurable  wilds,  whilst  lying  in  your  ham- 
mock, you  will  hear  this  goatsucker  lamenting  like  one  in 
deep  distress.  A  stranger  would  never  conceive  it  to  be 
the  cry  of  a  bird.  He  would  say  it  was  the  departing 
voice  of  a  midnight-murdered  victim,  or  the  last  wailing  of 
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Niobe  for  her  poor  children,  before  she  was  turned  into 
stone.  Suppose  yourself  in  hopeless  sorrow,  begin  with  a 
high  loud  note,  and  pronounce,  "  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha," 
each  note  lower  un  1  lower,  till  the  last  is  scarcely  heard, 
pausing  a  iminent  or  two  betwixt  every  note,  and  you  will 
have  some  idea  of  the  moaning  of  the  lirgest  goatsucker  in 
Demerara. 

Four  other  species  of  the  goatsucker  articulate  some 
words  so  distinctly,  that  they  have  received  their  names 
from  the  sentences  they  utter,  and  absolutely  bewilder  tlie 
stranger  on  his  arrival  in  these  parts.  The  most  common 
one  sits  down  close  by  your  door,  and  flies  and  alights  three 
or  four  yards  before  you,  as  you  walk  along  the  road,  cry- 
ing, "  Who-are-you,  who-whp-who-are-you  ? "  Another  bids 
you,  "  Work-away,  work-work-work-away."  A  third  cries, 
mournfully,  "  Willy-come-go.  WilJy-Willy- Willy-come 
go. "  And  high  up  in  the  country,  a  fourth  tells  you  to 
"  Whip-poor- Will.     Whip-whip-whip-poor- Will." 

You  will  never  persuade  the  negro  to  destroy  these  birds 
or  get  the  Indian  to  let  fly  his  arrow  at  them.  They  are 
birds  of  omen  and  reverential  dread.  Jumbo,  the  demon 
of  Africa,  has  them  under  his  command ;  and  they  equally 
obey  the  Yabahou,  or  Demerara  Indian  devil.  They  are 
the  receptacles  for  departed  souls,  who  come  back  again  to 
earth,  unable  to  rest  for  crimes  done  in  their  days  of  nature ; 
or  they  are  expressly  sent  by  Jumbo,  or  Yabahou,  to  haunt 
cruel  and  hard-hearted  masters,  and  retaliate  injuries  re- 
ceived from  them.  If  the  largest  goatsucker  chance  to 
cry  near  the  white  man's  door,  sorrow  and  grief  will  soon 
be  inside ;  and  they  expect  to  see  the  master  waste  away 
with  a  slow  consuming  sickness.  If  it  be  heard  close  to 
the  negro's  or  Indian's  hut,  from  that  night  misfortune  sits 
brooding  over  it;  and  they  await  the  event  in  terrible 
uspense. 
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You  will  forgive  the  poor  Indian  of  Guiana  for  this. 
He  knows  no  better ;  he  has  nobody  to  teach  him.  But 
shame  it  is,  that  in  our  own  civilized  country,  the  black  cat 
and  broomstafT  should  be  considered  as  conductors  to  and 
from  the  regions  of  departed  spirits. 

Many  years  ago  I  knew  poor  harmless  Mary ;  old  age 
had  marked  her  strongly,  just  as  he  will  mark  you  and  me, 
should  we  arrive  at  her  years  and  carry  the  weight  of  grief 
which  bent  her  double.  The  old  men  of  the  village  said 
she  had  been  very  pretty  in  her  youth ;  and  nothing  could 
be  seen  more  comely  than  Mary  when  she  danced  on  the 
green.  He  who  had  gained  her  heart,  left  her  for  another, 
less  fair,  though  richer  than  Mary.  From  that  time  she 
became  sad  and  pensive ;  the  rose  left  her  cheek,  and  she 
was  never  more  seen  to  dance  round  the  May-pole  on  the 
green :  her  expectations  were  blighted ;  she  became  quite 
indifferent  to  everything  around  her,  and  seemed  to  think 
of  nothing  but  how  she  could  best  attend  her  mother,  who 
was  lame,  and  not  long  for  this  life.  Her  mother  had 
begged  a  black  kitten  from  some  boys  who  were  going  to 
drown  it,  and  in  her  last  illness  she  told  Mary  to  be  kind 
to  it  for  her  sake. 

When  age  and  want  had  destroyed  the  symmetry  of 
Mary's  iine  form,  the  village  began  to  consider  her  as  one 
who  bad  dealings  with  spirits  ;  her  cat  confirmed  the  sus- 
picion. If  a  cow  died,  or  a  villager  wasted  away  with  an 
unknown  complaint,  Mary  and  her  cat  had  it  to  answer  for. 
Her  broom  sometimes  served  her  for  a  walking-stick  ;  and 
if  ever  she  supported  her  tottering  frame  with  it  as  far  as 
the  May-pole,  where  once,  in  youthful  bloom  and  beauty, 
she  had  attracted  the  eyes  of  all,  the  boys  would  surround 
her,  and  make  sport  of  her,  while  her  cat  had  neither  friend 
nor  safety  beyond  the  cottage  wall.  Nobody  considered  it 
cruel  or  uncharitable  to  torment  a  witch ;  and  it  is  probable, 
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long  before  thiH,  that  cruelty,  old  age,  and  want,  have  worn 
her  out,  and  that  both  poor  Mary  and  her  cat  have  ceased 
to  be. 

Would  you  wish  to  pursue  the  different  species  of  game, 
well  stored  and  boundless  is  your  range  in  Demerara.  Here 
uo  one  dogs  you,  and  afterwards  clandestinely  inquires  if 
you  have  a  hundred  a  year  in  land  to  entitle  you  to  enjoy 
such  patrician  sport.  Here  no  saucy  intruder  asks  if 
you  have  taken  out  a  licence,  by  virtue  of  which  you  are 
allowed  to  kill  the  birds  which  have  bred  upon  your  own 
property.    Here 

"  You  are  as  free  as  when  Gtod  first  made  man, 
Ere  the  vile  laws  of  servitude  began, 
And  wild  in  woods  the  noble  savage  ran. " 


Before  the  morning's  dawn  you  hear  a  noise  in  the  forest, 
which  sounds  like  "  duraquaura  "  often  repeated.  This  is  the 
Partridge,  a  little  smaller,  and  differing  somewhat  in  colour 
from  the  English  partridge  ;  it  lives  entirely  in  the  forest, 
and  probably  the  young  brood  very  soon  leave  their  parents, 
as  you  never  flush  more  than  two  birds  in  the  same  place, 
and  in  general  only  one. 

About  the  same  hour,  and  sometimes  even  at  midnight, 
you  hear  two  species  of  Maam,  or  Tinamou,  send  forth 
their  long  and  plaintive  whistle  from  the  depth  of  the 
forest.  The  flesh  of  both  is  delicious.  The  largest  is 
plumper,  and  almost  equals  in  size  tl:e  blaak  cock  of 
Northumberland.  The  quail  is  said  to  be  here,  though 
rare. 

The  Hannaquoi,  which  some  have  compared  to  the 
pheasant,  though  with  little  reason,  is  very  common. 

Here  are  also  two  species  of  the  Powise,  or  Hocco,  and 
two  of  the  small  wild  turkeys  called  Maroudi ;  they  feed  on 
the  ripe  fruits  of  the  forest,  and  are  found  in  all  directions 
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in  these  extensive  wilds.  You  will  ndmire  the  Horned 
Screamer  as  a  stately  nnd  nmjcatic  bird :  he  is  almost  the 
size  of  the  turkey  cock  ;  on  his  head  is  a  lonjj  slender  horn, 
and  each  wing  is  armed  with  a  strong,  sharp,  triangular 
spin',  an  inch  long. 

Sometimes  you  will  fall  in  with  flocks  of  two  or  three 
hundred  Waracabas,  or  Trumpeters,  called  so  from  the 
singular  noise  they  produce.  Tlieir  breast  is  adorned  with 
beautiful  changing  blmv  nnd  purple  feathers;  their  head 
and  neck  like  velvet ;  their  wings  and  back  grey,  and  belly 
black.  They  run  with  great  swiftness,  and  when  domesti- 
cated, attend  their  master  in  his  walks  with  as  much  ap- 
parent affection  as  his  dog.  Tliey  have  no  spurs,  but  still, 
such  is  their  high  spirit  and  activity,  that  they  browbeat 
every  dunghill  fowl  in  the  yard,  and  force  the  Guinea  birds, 
dogs,  and  turkeys  to  own  their  superiority. 

If,  kind  and  gentle  reader,  thou  shouldst  ever  visit  these 
regions  with  an  intention  to  examine  their  productions, 
perhaps  the  few  observations  contained  in  these  Wander- 
ings may  be  of  service  to  thee ;  excuse  their  brevity : 
more  could  have  been  written,  and  each  bird  more  par- 
ticularly described,  but  it  would  have  been  pressing  too 
hard  upon  thy  time  and  patience. 

Soon  after  arriving  in  these  parts,  thou  wilt  find  that  the 
species  here  enumerated  are  only  as  a  handful  from  a  well- 
stored  granary.  Nothing  has  been  said  of  the  Eagles,  the 
Falcons,  the  Hawks,  and  Shrikes  ;  nothing  of  the  different 
species  of  Vultures,  the  king  of  which  is  very  handsome, 
and  seems  to  be  the  only  bird  which  claims  regal  honours 
from  a  surrounding  tribe.  It  is  a  fact  beyond  all  dispute, 
that  when  the  scent  of  carrion  has  drawn  together  hundreds 
of  the  common  vultures,  they  all  retire  from  the  carcass  as 
soon  as  the  King  of  the  Vultures  makes  his  appearance. 
When  his  majesty  has  satisfied  the  cravings  of  his  royal 
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stomach  with  the  choicest  bits  from  the  most  stinking  and 
corrupted  parts,  he  generally  retires  to  a  neighbouring  tree, 
and  then  tlie  common  vultures  return  in  crowds  to  gobble 
down  his  leavings.  The  Indians,  as  well  as  the  whites, 
have  observed  this ;  for  when  one  of  them,  who  has  learned 
a  little  English,  sees  the  king,  and  wishes  you  to  have  a 
l)roper  notion  of  the  bird,  he  says,  "  There  is  the  governor 
of  the  carrion  crows." 

Now,  the  Indians  have  never  heard  of  a  personage  in 
Demerara  higher  than  that  of  governor ;  and  the  colonists, 
through  a  common  mistake,  call  the  vultures  carrion  crows. 
Hence  the  Indian,  in  order  to  express  the  dominion  of  this 
bird  over  the  common  vultures,  tells  you  he  is  governor  of 
tlie  carrion  crows.  The  Spaniards  have  also  observed  it ; 
for,  through  all  the  Spanish  Main,  he  is  called  Key  de 
Zamuros,  King  of  the  Vultures.  The  many  species  of  Owls, 
too,  have  not  been  noticed ;  and  no  mention  made  of  the 
Columbine  tribe.  The  prodigious  variety  of  Water  Fowl 
on  the  sea-shore  has  been  but  barely  hinted  at. 

Tiiere,  and  on  the  borders  and  surface  of  the  inland 
waters,  in  the  marshes  and  creeks,  besides  the  flamingos, 
fccarlet  curlews,  and  spoonbills,  already  mentioned,  will  be 
found  Greenish-Brown  Curie  vvs,  Sandpipers,  liails,  Coots, 
Gulls,  Pelicans,  Jabirus,  Nandapoas,  Crabiers,  Snipes, 
Plovers,  Ducks,  Geese,  Cranes,  and  Anhingas ;  most  of 
them  in  vast  abundance ;  some  frequenting  only  the  sea- 
coast,  others  only  the  interior,  according  to  their  difier^nt 
natures ;  all  worthy  the  attention  of  the  naturalist,  all 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  cabinet  of  the  curious. 

Should  thy  comprehensive  genius  not  confine  itself  to 
birds  alone,  grand  is  the  appearance  of  other  objects  all 
around.  Thou  art  in  a  land  rich  in  botany  and  mineralogy, 
rich  in  zoology  and  entomology.  Animation  will  glow  in 
thy  looks,  and  exercise  will  brace  thy  frame  in  vigour 
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The  very  time  of  thy  absence  from  the  tables  of  hetero- 
geneous luxur)'  will  be  profitable  to  thy  stomach,  perhaps) 
already  sorely  drenched  with  Londo-Parisian  sauces,  and  a 
new  stock  of  health  will  bring  thee  an  appetite  to  relish 
the  wholesome  food  of  the  chase ;  never-failing  sleep  will 
wait  on  thee  at  the  time  she  comes  to  soothe  the  rest  of 
animated  nature ;  and,  ere  the  sun's  rays  appear  in  the 
horizon,  thou  wilt  spring  from  thy  hammock  fresh  as  the 
April  lark.  Be  convinced  also,  that  the  dangers  and  diffi- 
culties which  are  generally  supposed  to  accompany  the 
tiaveller  in  his  journey  through  distant  regions,  are  not 
half  so  numerous  or  dreadful  as  they  are  commonly 
thought  to  be. 

The  youth  who  incautiously  reels  into  the  lobby  of 
Drury-lane,  after  leaving  the  table  sacred  to  the  god  of 
wine,  is  exposed  to  more  certain  ruin,  sickness,  and  decay, 
than  he  who  wanders  a  whole  year  in  the  wilds  of  Deme- 
rara.  But  this  will  never  be  believed  ;  because  the  disasters 
arising  from  dissipation  are  so  common  and  frequent  in 
civilized  life,  that  man  becomes  quite  habituated  to  them ; 
and  sees  daily  victims  sink  into  the  tomb  long  before  their 
time,  without  ever  once  taking  alarm  at  the  causes  which 
precipitated  them  headlong  into  it. 

But  the  dangers  which  a  traveller  exposes  himself  to  in 
foreign  parts  are  novel,  out  of  the  way  things  to  a  man  at 
home.  The  remotest  apprehension  of  meeting  a  tremen- 
dous tiger,  of  being  carried  off  by  a  flying  dragon,  or  hav- 
ing his  bones  picked  by  a  famished  cannibal;  oh,  that 
makes  him  shudder.  It  sounds  in  his  ears  like  the  burst- 
ing of  a  bomb-shelL  Thank  Heaven,  he  is  safe  by  his  own 
fire-side ! 

Prudence  and  resolution  ought  to  be  the  traveller's  con- 
stant companions.  The  first  will  cause  him  to  avoid  a 
number  of  snares  which  he  will  find  in  the  path  as  he 
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journeys  on ;  and  the  second  will  always  lend  a  hand  to 
assist  him,  if  he  has  unavoidably  got  entangled  in  them. 
The  little  distinctions  which  have  been  shown  him  at  his 
own  home  ought  to  be  forgotten  when  he  travels  o\er  the 
world  at  large ;  for  strangers  know  nothing  of  his  former 
merits,  and  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  witness  them 
before  they  pay  liim  the  tribute  which  he  was  wi.nt  to  re- 
ceive within  his  own  doors.  Thus,  to  be  kind  and  affable 
to  those  we  meet,  to  mix  in  their  amusements,  to  pay  a 
compliment  or  two  to  their  manners  and  customs,  to  respect 
their  elders,  to  give  a  little  to  their  distressed  and  needy, 
and  to  feel,  ns  it  were,  at  home  amongst  them,  is  the 
sure  way  to  enable  you  to  pass  merrily  on,  and  to  find 
other  comforts  as  sweet  and  palatable  as  those  which  you 
were  accustomed  to  partake  of  amongst  your  friends  and 
acquaintance  in  your  own  native  land. 

We  will  now  ascend  in  fancy  on  Icarian  wing,  and 
take  a  view  of  Guiana  in  general.  See  an  immense 
plain  1  betwixt  two  of  the  largest  rivers  in  the  world, 
level  as  a  bowling-green,  save  at  Cayenne,  and  covered 
with  trees  along  the  coast  quite  to  the  Atlantic  wave, 
except  where  the  plantations  make  a  little  vacancy 
amongst  the  foliage. 

Though  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  torrid  zone,  the  sun's 
rays  are  not  so  intolerable  as  might  be  imagined,  on  account 
of  the  perpetual  verdure  and  refreshing  north-east  breeze. 
See  what  numbers  of  broad  and  rapid  rivers  intersect  it  in 
their  journey  to  the  ocean,  and  that  not  a  stone  or  a  pebble 
is  to  be  found  on  their  banks,  or  in  any  part  of  the  country, 
till  your  eye  catches  the  hills  in  the  interior.  How  beauti- 
ful and  magnificent  are  the  lakes  in  the  heart  of  the  forests, 
and  how  charming  the  forests  themselves,  for  miles  after 
miles  on  each  side  of  the  rivers !  How  extensive  appear 
the  savannas  or  natural  meadows,  teeming  with  innumer- 
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able  herds  of  cattle,  whore  the  Portuguefle  and  Spaniards 
are  settled,  but  desert  as  Saaru,  whore  the  English  and 
Dutch  claim  dominion !  How  gnduully  the  face  of  the 
country  rises  !  See  the  snnd-hiils  all  clothed  in  wood  first 
emerging  from  the  level,  then  hills  a  little  higher,  rugged 
with  boUl  and  crnggy  rocks,  peeping  out  from  amongst  the 
most  luxuriant  timber.  Then  come  plains,  and  dulls,  and 
far-extending  valleys,  arrayed  in  richest  foliage ;  ami  beyond 
them,  mountains  piled  on  mountains,  some  bearing  pro- 
digious forests,  others  of  bleak  and  barren  aspect.  Thus 
your  eye  wanders  on,  over  scones  of  varied  loveliness  and 
grandeur,  till  it  rests  on  the  stupendous  pinnacles  of  the 
long-continued  Cordilleras  do  los  Andes,  which  rise  in 
towering  majesty,  and  command  all  America. 

How  fertile  must  the  low-lands  be,  from  the  accumula- 
tion of  fallen  leaves  and  trees  for  centuries !  How  pro- 
pitious the  swamps  and  slimy  beds  of  the  rivers,  heated 
by  a  downward  sun,  to  the  amazing  growth  of  alligators, 
serpents,  and  iimumerable  insects !  How  inviting  the 
forests  to  the  feathered  tribes,  where  you  see  buds,  blos- 
soms, green  and  ripe  fruit,  full  grown  and  fading  leaves,  all 
on  the  same  tree  I  How  secure  the  wild  leasts  may  rove 
in  endless  mazes !  Perhaps  those  mountains  too,  which 
appear  so  bleak  and  naked,  as  if  quite  neglected,  are,  like 
Potosi,  full  of  precious  metals. 

Let  us  now  return  the  pinions  we  borrowed  f.om  Icarus, 
and  prepare  to  bid  farewell  to  the  wilds.  The  time  allotted 
to  these  Wanderings  is  drawing  fast  to  a  close.  Every  day 
for  the  last  six  months  has  been  employed  in  paying  close 
aitontion  to  natural  history  in  the  forests  of  Demerara. 
Above  two  hundred  specimens  of  the  finest  birds  have  been 
collected,  and  a  pretty  just  knowledge  formed  of  their 
haunts  and  economy.  From  the  time  of  leaving  England, 
in  March,  1816,  to  the  present  day,  nothing  has  intervened 
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to  arrest  a  Hno  flow  of  health,  Anvinp;  aqimrtuii  u^uo,  which 
dill  not  tarry,  but  Hod  as  suddunly  as  it  upptariMl. 

And  now  I  tuko  Icavo  of  tlico,  kind  and  ^untU)  reader. 
The  now  niodo  of  presorvinj?  birds,  heretofore  promised 
thoo,  sluill  not  bo  forgotten.  Tlie  plan  is  already  formed  in 
imagination,  and  can  bo  pnnne'd  down  during  the  passage 
across  the  Athuitic.  If  tlie  few  remarks  in  tlieso  Wander- 
ings sliall  have  any  weight  in  inciting  thee  to  sally  forth 
and  explore  the  vast  and  well-stored  regions  of  Demorara, 
I  have  gained  uiy  end.     Adieu. 

Charles  Watekton. 


A^l  0,  1817. 


THIRD    JOURNEY. 


CnAlTKU  T. 

••D«»<ii»rto«qne  rlilwrc  loro*,  littuiiqne  n-llctum." 

From  the  riyilo  to  DtminrnrA. — Yellow  ft«vnr.— A  «lflHPrtoil  rinntation.— 
Black  Jolin. — Medicines  for  tropical  clltnatcii. — Batii. — Tlio  Lnncet.— 
Ri'voro  Accident  nnd  recovery.— A  primitive  Spear. — HiHtory  of  the 
Sloth  —  an  inhabitant  of  the  trees  —  stmcturo  of  the  limha. —  A 
domesticated  Sloth  —  a  life  of  auHpeniie  —  atnicture  of  the  hair  — 
mark  on  the  buck. — Capture  of  a  Sloth. — KclenMO  nnd  oscapo. — Anta. 
Ant-heara. — The  groot  Ant-hcar — ita  powers  of  dcfttnce — attitude  when 
standing — how  it  catches  ita  prey. — Ulutinoua  aalivn. — The  Vampire 
and  its  habits. — Bleeding  gratiH.— CouNhie  Ants. — Armadillo  nnd  its 
habits. — Tortoine. — Egga  of  Tortoise  and  Turtle. 

Gentle  reader,  after  staying  a  few  months  in  England,  I 
strayed  across  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines,  and  returned 
home,  but  could  not  tarry.  Guiana  still  whispered  in  my 
(uir,  and  seemed  to  invite  me  once  more  to  wander  through 
her  distant  forests. 

Shouldst  thou  have  a  leisure  hour  to  read  what  follows, 
I  pray  thee  pardon  the  frequent  use  of  that  unwelcome 
monosyllable  /.  It  could  not  well  be  avoided,  as  will  be 
seen  in  the  sequel.  In  February,  1820, 1  sailed  from  the 
Clyde,  on  board  the  Glcnhervic,  a  fine  West-Indiaman. 
She  was  driven  to  the  north-west  of  Ireland,  and  had  to 
contend  with  a  foul  aud  wintry  wind  for  above  a  fortnight 
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At  lant  it  changed,  and  wq  L  d  a  pleasant  ])aa8ago  acroM 
the  Atkiitic. 

Sad  and  mournful  whh  tho  story  wo  lieard  on  entering 
the  river  Donu^mm.  The  yellow  fever  had  swopt  off 
t'lurnberf)  of  th«t  old  itihubitnntH,  and  the  mortal  rcmaiuA  of 
many  a  new  coiiior  wuro  duily  pnBAing  down  the  streets,  iu 
slow  and  niuto  proc(>Msiim  to  their  luHt  resting-phico. 

After  staying  a  few  days  in  the  town,  I  went  up  the 
Demerara  to  the  former  habitation  of  my  worthy  friend, 
Mr.  l^xlinonstone,  in  Mibiri  creek. 

The  hou8(^  had  been  abandoned  for  some  yeors.  On 
arriving  at  the  liill,  the  remembrance  of  scenes  long  pa8t 
and  gone  naturally  broke  in  upon  the  mind.  All  was 
changed ;  the  liouse  was  in  ruins,  and  gradually  sinking 
under  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  rain ;  the  roof  had 
nearly  fallen  in ;  and  the  room  whera  once  governors  and 
generals  had  caroused,  was  now  dismantled,  and  tenanted 
by  the  vampire.    You  would  have  said, 

*'  'Tig  now  tho  vamptmV  l>leofc  nhoil*, 
Tin  now  tho  apartnu'Ut  uf  thu  tuud  ; 
'TIh  !i«io  the  painful  C'ht'j(««'  feeJi, 
'Tin  ht'ru  tho  dire  Lahnrri  broodH, 
Coucual'd  iu  ruioM,  moos,  and  wefda." 


On  the  outside  of  the  house,  nature  had  nearly  re- 
assumed  her  ancient  right :  a  few  straggling  fruit-trees  were 
still  discernible  amid  the  varied  hue  of  the  neor  approach- 
ing forest ;  they  seemed  like  strangers  lost,  and  bewildered, 
and  unpitied,  in  a  foreign  land,  destined  to  linger  a  little 
longer,  and  then  sink  down  for  ever. 

I  hired  some  negroes  from  a  woodcutter  in  another  creek 
to  repair  the  roof ;  and  then  the  house,  or  at  least  what 
remained  of  it,  became  head-quarters  for  natural  history. 
The  frogs,  and  here  and  there  a  snake,  received   that 
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attention  which  the  weak  in  this  world  generally  experience 
from  the  strong,  and  which  the  law  commonly  denominates 
an  ejectment.  But  here,  neither  the  frogs  nor  serpents 
were  ill-treated ;  they  sallied  forth,  M^thout  buffet  or  rebuke, 
to  choose  their  place  of  residence  ;  the  world  was  all  before 
tliem.  The  owls  went  away  of  their  own  accord,  prefer- 
ring to  retire  to  a  hollow  tree  rather  than  to  associate  with 
their  new  landlord.  The  bats  and  vampires  stayed  with 
me,  and  went  in  and  out  as  usual. 

It  was  upon  this  hill  in  former  days  that  I  first  tried  to 
teach  John,  the  black  slave  of  my  friend  Mr.  Edmonstone, 
the  proper  way  to  do  birds.  But  John  had  poor  abilities, 
and  it  required  much  time  and  patience  to  drive  anything 
into  him.  Some  years  after  this  his  master  took  him  to 
Scotland,  where,  becoming  free,  John  left  him,  and  got  em- 
ployed in  the  Glasgow,  and  then  the  Edinburgh  museum 
Mr.  Robert  Edmonstone,  nephew  to  the  above  gentleman, 
had  a  fine  mulatto  capable  of  learning  anything.  He  re- 
quested me  to  teach  him  the  art  I  did  so.  He  was  docile 
and  active,  and  was  with  me  all  the  time  in  the  forest ;  I 
left  him  there  to  keep  up  this  new  art  of  preserving  birds, 
and  to  communicate  it  to  others.  Here  then  I  fixed  my 
head-quarters,  in  the  ruins  of  this  once  gay  and  hospitable 
house.  Close  by,  in  a  little  hut,  which  in  times  long  past 
had  served  for  a  store  to  keep  provisions  in,  there  lived  a 
coloured  man  and  his  wife,  by  name  Backer.  Many  a  kind 
turn  they  did  to  me ;  and  I  was  more  than  once  of  service 
to  them  and  their  children,  by  bringing  to  their  relief  in 
time  of  sickness  what  little  knowledge  I  had  acquired  of 
medicine. 

I  would  here,  gentle  reader,  wish  to  draw  thy  attention, 
for  a  few  minutes,  to  physic,  raiment,  and  diet.  Shouldst 
thou  ever  wander  through  these  remote  and  dreary  wilds, 
forget  not  to  carry  with  thee  bark,  laudanum,  calomel,  and 
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jalap,  and  the  lancet.  There  are  no  druggist  shops  here, 
nor  sons  of  Galen  to  apply  to  in  time  of  need.  I  never  go 
encumbered  with  many  clothes.  A  thin  flannel  waistcoat 
under  a  check  sliirt,  a  pair  of  trousers,  and  a  hat,  were  all 
my  wardrobe ;  shoes  and  stockings  I  seldom  had  on.  In 
dry  weather  they  would  have  irritated  the  feet,  and  retarded 
me  in  the  chase  of  wild  beasts;  and  in  the  rainy  season 
they  would  have  kept  me  in  a  perpetual  state  of  damp  and 
moisture.  I  eat  moderately,  and  never  drink  wine,  spirits, 
or  fermented  liquors  in  any  climate.  This  abstemiousness 
has  ever  proved  a  faithful  friend ;  it  carried  me  triumphant 
through  the  epidemia  at  Malaga,  where  death  made  such 
havoc  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  ;  and  it 
has  since  befriended  me  in  many  a  fit  of  sickness,  brought 
on  by  exposure  to  the  noon-day  sun,  to  the  dews  of  night, 
to  the  pelting  shower  and  unwholesome  food. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  as  well,  here,  to  mention  a  fever  which 
came  on,  and  the  treatment  of  it ;  it  may  possibly  be  of  use 
to  thee,  shouldst  thou  turn  wanderer  in  the  tropics :  a  word 
or  two  also  of  a  wound  I  got  in  the  forest,  and  then  we  will 
say  no  more  of  the  little  accidents  which  sometimes  occur, 
and  attend  solely  to  natural  history.  We  shall  have  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  the  wild  animals  in  their  native  haunts, 
undisturbed  and  unbroken  in  upon  by  man.  We  shall 
have  time  and  leisure  to  look  more  closely  at  them,  and 
probably  rectify  some  errors  which,  for  want  of  proper  in- 
formation or  a  near  observance,  have  crept  into  their 
several  histories. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  June,  when  the  sun  was  within 
a  few  days  of  Cancer,  that  I  had  a  severe  attack  of  fever. 
There  had  been  a  deluge  of  rain,  accompanied  with  tre- 
mendous thunder  and  lightning,  and  very  little  sun. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  dampness  of  the  atmosphere. 
For  two  or  three  days  I  had  been  in  a  kind  of  twilight 
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state  of  liealtli,  neither  ill  nor  what  you  may  call  well ;  I 
yawned  and  felt  weary  without  exercise,  and  my  sleep  was 
iiderely  slumber.  This  was  the  time  to  have  taken  medi- 
cine ;  but  I  neglected  to  do  so,  though  I  had  just  been 
reading,  "  0  navis  referent  in  mare  te  novi  fluctus,  0  quid 
agis?  fortiter  occupa  portum."  I  awoke  at  midnight;  a 
cruel  headache,  thirst,  and  pain  in  the  small  of  the  back, 
informed  me  what  the  case  was.  Had  Chiron  himself  been 
present,  he  could  not  have  told  me  more  distinctly  that  I 
was  going  to  have  a  tight  brush  of  it,  and  that  I  ought  to 
meet  it  with  becoming  fortitude.  I  dozed,  and  woke,  and 
startled,  and  then  dozed  again,  and  suddenly  awoke,  think- 
ing I  was  falling  down  a  precipice. 

Tlie  return  of  the  bats  to  their  diurnal  retreat,  which  was 
in  the  thatch  above  my  hammock,  informed  me  that  the 
sun  was  now  fast  approaching  to  the  eastern  horizon.  I 
arose,  in  languor  and  in  pain,  the  pulse  at  one  hundred 
and  twenty.  I  took  ten  grains  of  calomel  and  a  scruple  of 
jalap,  and  drank  during  the  day  large  draughts  of  tea,  weak 
and  warm.  The  physic  did  its  duty ;  but  there  was  no  re- 
mission of  fever  or  headache,  though  the  pain  of  the  back 
was  less  acute.  I  was  saved  tlie  trouble  of  keeping  the 
room  cool,  as  the  wind  beat  in  at  every  quarter. 

At  five  in  the  evening  the  pulse  had  risen  to  one  hundred 
and  thirty,  and  the  headache  almost  insupportable,  especi- 
ally on  looking  to  the  right  or  left.  I  now  opened  a  vein, 
and  made  a  large  orifice,  to  allow  the  blood  to  rush  out 
rapidly;  I  closed  it  after  losing  sixteen  ounces.  I  then 
steeped  my  feet  in  warm  water,  and  got  into  the  hammock. 
After  bleeding,  the  pulse  fell  to  ninety,  and  the  head  was 
much  relieved ;  but  during  the  night,  which  was  very  rest- 
less, the  pulse  rose  again  to  one  hundred  and  twenty,  and 
at  times  the  headache  was  distressing.  I  relieved  the  head- 
ache from  time  to  time  by  applying  cold  water  to  the 
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temples,  and  holding  a  wet  handkerchief  there.  The  next 
morning  the  fever  ran  very  high,  and  I  took  five  more 
grains  of  calomel  and  ten  of  jalap,  determined,  -whatever 
might  ba  the  case,  this  should  be  the  last  dose  of  calomel. 
About  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  fever  remitted,  and 
a  copious  perspiration  came  on ;  there  was  no  more  head- 
ache, nor  thirst,  nor  pain  in  the  back,  and  the  following 
night  was  comparatively  a  good  one.  The  next  morning  I 
swallowed  a  large  dose  of  castor-oil:  it  was  genuine,  for 
Louisa  Backer  had  made  it  from  the  seeds  of  the  trees 
which  grew  near  the  door.  I  was  now  entirely  free  from 
all  symptoms  of  fever,  or  apprehensions  of  a  return ;  and 
the  morning  after  I  began  to  take  bark,  and  continued  it 
for  a  fortnight.    This  put  all  to  rights. 

The  story  of  the  wound  I  got  in  the  forest,  and  the  mode 
of  cure,  are  very  short. — I  had  pursued  a  red-headed  wood- 
pecker for  above  a  mile  in  the  forest,  without  being  able  to 
get  a  shot  at  it.  Thinking  more  of  the  woodpecker,  as  I 
ran  along,  than  of  the  way  before  nie,  I  trod  upon  a  little 
hardwood  stump,  which  was  just  about  an  inch  or  so  above 
the  ground ;  it  entered  the  lioUow  part  of  my  foot,  making 
a  deep  and  lacerated  wound  there.  It  liad  brought  me  to 
the  ground,  and  there  I  lay  till  a  transitory  fit  of  sickness 
went  off.  I  allowed  it  to  bleed  freely,  and  on  reaching  head- 
quarters, washed  it  well  and  probed  it,  to  feel  if  any  foreign 
body  was  left  within  it.  Being  satisfied  that  there  was 
none,  I  brought  the  edges  of  the  wound  together,  and  then 
put  a  piece  of  lint  on  it,  and  over  that  a  very  large  poultice, 
which  was  changed  morning,  noon,  and  night.  Luckily, 
Backer  had  a  cow  or  two  upon  the  hill :  now  as  heat  and 
moisture  are  the  two  principal  virtues  of  a  poultice,  nothing 
could  produce  those  two  qualities  better  than  fresh  cow- 
dung  boiled:  had  there  been  no  cows  there,  I  could  have 
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entirely  to  the  hammock,  placing  the  foot  higher  than  the 
knee ;  this  prevented  it  from  throbbing,  and  was,  indeed, 
the  only  position  in  which  I  could  be  at  ease.  When  the 
inflammation  was  completely  subdued,  I  applied  a  wet 
cloth  to  the  wound,  and  every  now  and  then  steeped  the 
foot  in  cold  water  during  the  day,  and  at  night  again  ap- 
plied a  poultice.  The  wound  was  now  healing  fast,  and  in 
three  weeks  from  the  time  of  the  accident,  nothing  but  a 
scar  remained ;  so  that  I  again  sallied  forth  sound  and 
joyful,  and  said  to  myself — 

"I,  pedes  quo  te  rapiunt  et  aura 
Dum  favot  sol,  et  locus,  i  secundo 
Omine,  et  conto  latebras,  ut  olim, 

llumpe  feranim." 

Now,  this  contus  was  a  tough  light  pole,  eight  feet  long,  on 
the  end  of  which  was  fixed  an  old  bayonet.  I  never  went 
into  the  canoe  without  it ;  it  was  of  great  use  in  starting 
the  beasts  and  snakes  out  of  the  hollow  trees,  and,  in  case 
of  need,  was  an  excellent  defence. 

In  181!),  I  had  the  last  conversation  with  Sir  Joseph 
Banks.  I  saw  with  sorrow  that  death  was  going  to  rob  us 
of  him.  We  talked  much  of  the  present  mode  adopted  by 
all  museums  in  stuffing  quadrupeds,  and  condemned  it  as 
being  very  imperfect :  still  we  could  not  find  out  a  better 
way ;  and  at  last  concluded,  that  the  lips  and  nose  ought 
to  be  cut  ofT,  and  replaced  with  wax ;  it  being  impossible 
to  make  those  parts  appear  like  life,  as  they  shrink  to 
nothing,  and  render  the  stuffed  specimens  in  the  different 
museums  horrible  to  look  at.  The  defects  in  the  legs  and 
feet  would  not  be  quite  so  glaring,  being  covered  with 
hair. 

I  had  paid  great  attention  to  this  subject  for  above 
fourteen  years  ;  still  it  would  not  do ;  however,  one  night 
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Y  hile  I  was  lying  in  the  hammock,  and  harping  on  the 
string  on  which  hung  all  my  solicitude,  I  hit  upon  tlie 
proper  mode  by  inference ;  it  appeared  clear  to  me  that  it 
was  the  only  true  way  of  going  to  work,  and  ere  T  closed 
my  eyes  in  sleep,  I  was  able  to  prove  to  myself  that  there 
could  not  be  any  other  way  that  would  answer.  I  tried  it 
the  next  day,  and  succeeded  according  to  expectation. 

By  means  of  this  process,  which  is  very  simple,  we  can 
now  give  every  feature  back  again  to  the  animal's  facei 
after  it  has  been  skinned ;  and  when  necessary,  stamp 
grief,  or  pain,  or  pleasure,  or  rage,  or  mildness  upon  it. 
But  more  of  this  hereafter. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  Sloth,  whose  native 
haunts  have  hitherto  been  so  little  known,  and  probably 
little  looked  into.  Those  who  have  written  on  this  singu- 
lar animal,  have  remarked  that  he  is  in  a  perpetual  state  of 
pain,  that  he  is  proverbially  slow  in  his  movements,  that  he 
is  a  prisoner  in  space,  and  that  as  soon  as  he  has  consumed 
all  the  leaves  of  the  tree  upon  which  he  had  mounted,  he 
rolls  himself  up  in  the  form  of  a  ball,  and  then  falls  to  the 
ground.    This  is  not  the  case. 

If  the  naturalists  who  have  written  the  history  of  the 
sloth  had  gone  into  the  wilds,  in  order  to  examine  his 
haunts  and  economy,  they  would  not  have  drawn  the  fore- 
going conclusions ;  they  would  have  learned,  that  though 
all  other  quadrupeds  may  be  described  while  resting  upon 
the  ground,  the  sloth  is  an  exception  to  this  rule,  and  that 
his  history  must  be  written  while  he  is  in  the  tree. 

This  singular  animal  is  destined  by  nature  to  be  pro- 
duced, to  live  and  to  die  in  the  trees ;  and  to  do  justice  to 
him,  naturalists  must  examine  him  in  this  his  upper  ele- 
ment. He  is  a  scarce  and  solitary  animal,  and  being  good 
food,  he  is  never  allowed  to  escape.  He  inhabits  remote 
and  gloomy  forests,  where  snakes  take  up  their  abode,  and 
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where  cruelly  Htin<^nng  ants  and  scorpions,  and  swamps^ 
and  innumeiablo  thorny  shrubs  and  bushes,  obstruct 
the  steps  of  civilised  man.  Were  you  to  draw  your 
own  conchmions  from  the  descriptions  which  have  been 
jjiven  of  the  sloth,  you  would  probably  suspect,  that  no 
naturalist  has  actually  gone  into  the  wilds  with  the  fixed 
determination  to  find  him  out  and  examine  his  haunts 
{lud  see  whether  nature  has  conmiitted  any  blunder  in  the 
formation  of  this  extraordinary  creature,  which  appears 
to  us  so  forlorn  and  miserable,  so  ill  put  together,  and  so 
totally  unfit  to  enjoy  the  blessings  which  have  been  so 
bountifully  given  to  the  rest  of  animated  nature ;  for,  as 
it  has  formerly  been  remarked,  he  has  no  soles  to  his  feet, 
and  he  is  evidently  ill  at  ease  when  ho  tries  to  move  on 
the  groimd,  and  it  is  then  that  he  looks  up  in  your  face 
with  a  countenance  that  says,  "  Have  pity  on  me,  for  I  am 
in  pain  and  sorrow." 

It  mostly  happens  that  Indians  and  Negroes  are  the 
people  who  catch  the  sloth,  and  bring  it  to  the  white  man : 
hence  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the  erroneous  accounts 
we  have  hitherto  had  of  the  sloth,  have  not  been  penned 
down  with  the  slightest  intention  to  mislead  the  reader, 
or  give  him  an  exaggerated  history,  but  that  these  errors 
have  naturally  arisen  by  examining  the  sloth  in  those 
places  where  nature  never  intended  that  he  ahould  be 
exhibited. 

However,  we  are  now  in  his  own  domain.  Man  but 
little  frequents  these  thick  and  noble  forests,  which 
extend  far  and  wide  on  every  side  of  us.  This,  then, 
is  the  proper  place  to  go  in  quest  of  the  sloth.  We  will 
first  take  a  near  view  of  him.  By  obtaining  a  knowledge 
of  his  anatomy,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  account  for  his 
movements  hereafter,  when  we  see  him  in  his  proper 
haunts.     His  fore-legs,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  his 
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arms,  aro  apparently  much  too  long,  while  his  hind-legs 
are  very  short,  and  look  as  if  they  could  be  bent  almost 
to  the  shape  of  a  corkscrew.  Both  the  fore  and  hind  legs, 
by  their  form,  and  by  the  manner  in  which  they  are  joined 
to  the  body,  are  quite  incapacitated  from  acting  in  a 
perpendicular  direction,  or  in  supporting  it  on  the  earth, 
as  the  bodies  of  other  quadrupeds  are  supported,  by  their 
legs.  Hence,  when  you  place  him  on  the  floor,  his  belly 
touches  the  ground.  Now,  granted  that  ho  supported 
himself  on  his  legs  like  other  animals,  nevertheless  he 
would  be  in  pain,  for  he  has  no  soles  to  his  feet;  and  his 
claws  are  very  sharp  and  long,  and  curved ;  so  that,  were 
his  body  supported  by  his  feet  it  would  be  by  their 
extremities,  just  as  your  body  would  be,  were  you  to  throw 
yourself  on  all  fours,  and  try  to  support  it  on  the  ends  of 
your  toes  and  fingers — a  trying  position.  Were  the  floor 
of  glass,  or  of  a  polished  surface,  the  sloth  would  actually 
be  quite  stationary ;  but  as  the  ground  is  generally  rough, 
with  little  protuberances  upon  it,  such  as  stones,  or  roots 
of  grass,  &c.,  this  just  suits  the  sloth,  and  he  moves  his 
fore-legs  in  all  directions,  in  order  to  find  something  to 
lay  hold  of;  and  when  he  has  succeeded,  he  pulls  himself 
forward,  and  is  thus  enabled  to  travel  onwards,  but  at  the 
same  time  in  so  tardy  and  awkward  a  manner,  as  to  acquire 
him  the  name  of  Sloth. 

Indeed  his  looks  and  his  gestures  evidently  betray  his 
uncomfortable  situation ;  and  as  a  sigh  every  now  and 
then  escapes  him,  we  may  be  entitled  to  conclude  that  he 
is  actually  in  pain. 

Some  years  ago  I  kept  a  sloth  in  my  room  for  several 
.months.  I  often  took  him  out  of  the  house  and  placed 
him  upon  the  ground,  in  order  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
observing  his  motions.  If  the  ground  were  rough,  he 
would  pull  himself  forwards,  by  means  of  his  fore-legs,  at 
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n  pretty  good  pace ;  and  he  invariably  immediately  shaped 
his  course  towards  the  nearest  tree.  But  if  I  put  him  upon 
a  smooth  and  well-trodden  part  of  the  road,  he  appeared 
to  be  in  trouble  and  distress  :  his  favourito  abode  was 
tha  back  of  a  chair :  and  after  getting  all  his  legs  in  a 
line  upon  the  topmost  part  of  it,  he  would  hang  there 
for  hours  together,  and  often  with  a  low  and  inward 
cry,  would  seem  to  invite  mo  to  take  notice  of  him. 

The  sloth,  in  its  wild  state,  spends  its  whole  life  in  trees, 
and  never  leaves  them  but  through  force  or  by  accident. 
An  all-ruling  Providence  has  ordered  man  to  tread  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  Jie  eagle  to  soar  in  the  expanse  of 
the  skies,  and  the  monkey  and  squirrel  to  inhabit  the 
trees :  still  these  may  change  their  relative  situations 
without  feeling  much  inconvenience :  but  the  sloth  is 
doomed  to  spend  his  whole  life  in  the  trees ;  and,  what  is 
more  extraordinary,  not  upon  the  branches,  like  the  squirrel 
and  the  monkey,  but  under  them.  He  moves  suspended 
from  the  branch,  he  rests  suspended  from  it,  and  he  sleeps 
suspended  from  iit.  To  enable  him  to  do  this,  he  must 
have  a  very  different  formation  from  that  of  any  other 
known  quadruped. 

Hence  his  seemingly  bungled  conformation  is  at  once 
accounted  for ;  and  in  lieu  of  the  sloth  leading  a  painful 
life  and  entailing  a  melancholy  and  miserable  existence 
on  its  progeny,  it  is  but  fair  to  surmise  that  it  just  enjoys 
life  as  much  as  any  other  animal,  and  that  its  extra- 
ordinary formation  and  singular  habits  arc  but  further 
proofs  to  engage  us  to  admire  the  wonderful  works  of 
Omnipotence. 

It  must  be  observed,  that  the  sloth  does  not  hang  head- 
downwards  like  the  vampire.  "When  asleep,  he  supports 
himself  from  a  branch  parallel  to  the  earth.  He  first  seizes 
the  branch  with  one  arm,  and  then  with  the  other ;  and 
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after  that,  brings  up  both  his  legs,  one  by  one,  to  the  same 
branch ;  so  that  all  four  are  in  a  line :  he  seems  perfectly  at 
rest  in  this  position.  Now,  had  ho  a  tail,  he  would  be  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  to  do  with  it  in  this  position :  were  ho  to 
draw  it  up  within  his  legs,  it  would  interfere  with  them  ; 
and  were  he  to  let  it  hang  down,  it  would  become  the 
sport  of  the  winds.  Thus  his  deficiency  of  tail  is  a  benefit 
to  him;  it  is  merely  an  apology  for  a  tail,  scarcely 
exceeding  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length. 

I  observed,  when  he  was  climbing,  he  never  used  his 
arms  both  together,  but  first  one  and  then  the  other,  and 
so  on  alternately.  There  is  a  singularity  in  his  hair, 
different  from  that  of  all  other  animals,  and,  I  believe, 
hitherto  unnoticed  by  naturalists;  his  hair  is  thick  and 
coarse  at  the  extremity,  and  gradually  tapers  to  the  root, 
where  it  becomes  fine  as  a  spider's  web.  His  fur  has  so 
much  the  hue  of  the  moss  which  grows  on  the  branches 
of  the  trees,  that  it  is  very  diSicult  to  make  him  out  when 
he  is  at  rest. 

The  male  of  the  three-toed  sloth  has  a  longitudinal  bar 
of  very  fine  black  hair  on  his  back,  rather  lower  than  the 
shoulder-blades  ;  on  each  side  of  this  black  bar  there  is  a 
space  of  yellow  hair,  equally  fine ;  it  has  the  appearance 
of  being  pressed  into  the  body,  and  looks  exactly  as  if  it 
had  been  singed.  If  we  examine  the  anatomy  of  his  fore- 
legs, we  shall  immediately  perceive  by  their  firm  and 
muscular  texture,  how  very  capable  they  are  of  supporting 
the  pendent  weight  of  his  body,  both  in  climbing  and  at 
rest ;  and,  instead  of  pronouncing  them  a  bungled  com- 
position, as  a  celebrated  naturalist  has  done,  we  shall 
consider  them  as  remarkably  well  calculated  to  perform 
their  extraordinary  functions. 

As  the  sloth  is  an  inhabitant  of  forests  within  the 
tropics,  where  the  trees  touch  each  other  in  the  greatest 
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profusion,  there  seems  to  bo  no  renson  why  he  should 
confine  liimself  to  one  tree  alone  fur  food,  and  entirely 
strip  it  of  its  leaves.  During  the  many  years  I  have 
ranged  the  forests,  I  have  never  seen  a  tree  in  such* a 
state  of  nudity ;  indeed,  I  would  ha/nrd  a  conjecture, 
that,  by  the  time  the  animal  had  finished  the  last  of  the 
old  leaves,  there  would  be  a  new  crop  on  the  part  of  the 
tree  he  had  stripped  first,  ready  for  him  to  begin  ai,'ain,  so 
quick  is  the  process  of  vegetation  in  these  countries. 

There  is  a  saying  amongst  the  Indians,  that  when  the 
wind  blows,  the  sloth  begins  to  travel.  In  calm  weather 
he  remains  tranquil,  probably  not  liking  to  cling  to  the 
brittle  extremity  of  the  branches,  lest  they  should  break 
with  him  in  passing  from  one  tree  to  another ;  but  as  soon 
as  the  wind  rises,  the  branches  of  the  neighbouring  trees 
become  interwoven,  and  then  the  sloth  seizes  hold  of  them, 
and  pursues  his  journey  in  safety.  There  is  seldom  an 
entire  day  of  calm  in  these  forests.  The  trnde-wind 
generally  sets  in  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
thus  the  sloth  may  set  off  after  breakfast,  and  get  a  con- 
siderable way  before  dinner.  He  travels  at  a  good  round 
pace ;  and  were  you  to  see  him  pass  from  tree  to  tree,  as  I 
have  done,  you  would  never  think  of  calling  him  a  sloth. 

Tims,  it  would  appear  that  the  different  histories  we 
have  of  this  quadruped  are  erroneous  on  two  accounts : 
first,  that  the  writers  of  them  deterred  by  difficulties  and 
local  annoyances,  have  not  paid  sufficient  attention  to  him 
in  his  native  haunts ;  and  secondly,  they  have  described 
him  in  a  situation  in  which  he  was  never  intended  by 
nature  to  cut  a  figure  ;  I  mean  on  the  ground.  The  sloth 
is  as  much  at  a  loss  to  proceed  on  his  journey  upon  a 
smooth  and  level  floor,  as  a  man  would  be  who  had  to 
walk  a  mile  in  stilts  upon  a  line  of  feather  beds. 

One  day,  as  wo  were  crossing  the  Essequibo,  I  saw  a 
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liirge  two- toed  sloth  on  the  ground  upon  the  hank  ;  how  he 
hud  got  there  nobody  could  tell :  the  Indian  said  he  had 
never  surprised  a  sloth  in  such  a  situation  before :  he 
vrould  hardly  have  come  there  to  drink,  for  botli  above 
and  below  the  place,  the  branches  of  the  trees  touched  the 
water,  and  afforded  him  an  cosy  and  safe  access  to  it.  Ik* 
this  as  it  may,  though  the  trees  were  not  above  twenty 
yards  from  him,  he  could  not  make  his  way  through  the 
sand  time  enough  to  escape  before  we  landed.  As  soon  as 
we  got  up  to  him  he  threw  himself  upon  his  back,  and 
defended  himself  in  gallant  style  with  his  ■  fore-legs. 
"  Come,  poor  fellow,"  said  I  to  him,  "  if  thou  hast  got  into 
a  hobble  to-day,  thou  shalt  not  suffer  for  it :  I'll  take  no 
advantage  of  thee  in  misfortune ;  the  forest  is  large  enough 
both  for  thee  and  me  to  rove  in :  go  thy  ways  up  above, 
and  enjoy  thyself  in  these  endless  wilds ;  it  is  more  than 
probable  thou  wilt  never  have  another  interview  with 
man.  So  fare  thee  well."  On  saying  this,  I  took  a  long 
stick  which  was  lying  there,  held  it  for  him  to  hook  on, 
and  then  conveyed  him  to  a  high  and  stately  mora.  He 
ascended  with  wonderful  rapidity,  and  in  about  a  minute 
he  was  almost  at  the  top  of  the  tree.  He  now  went  off  in 
a  side  direction,  and  caught  hold  of  the  branch  of  a  neigh- 
bouring tree  ;  he  then  proceeded  towards  the  heart  of  the 
forest.  I  stood  looking  on,  lost  in  amazement  at  his 
singular  mode  of  progress.  I  followed  him  with  my  eye 
till  the  intervening  branches  closed  in  betwixt  us  ;  and 
then  I  lost  sight  for  ever  of  the  two-toed  sloth.  I  was 
going  to  add,  that  I  never  saw  a  sloth  take  to  his  heels  in 
such  earnest ;  but  the  expression  will  not  do,  for  the  sloth 
has  no  heels. 

That  which  naturalists  have  advanced  of  his  being  so 
tenacious  of  life  is  perfectly  true.  I  saw  the  heart  of  one 
beat  for  half  an  hour  after  it  was  taken  out  of  the  body. 
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Tho  wounili-poison  iivcnis  to  l)0  tliu  only  iliinf^  tlmt  will 
kill  it  (quickly.  On  rcfuruiico  to  a  former  part  of  tluino 
wanilorin^'H,  it  will  1h)  suon  that  a  i)oiHonud  arrow  killed  tlio 
sloth  in  ohuut  ten  niinuteN. 

80  much  for  thi8  ImrnileH^,  unoiremling  nnimnl.  IIo 
holdH  u  couHpicuous  place  in  the  catalogiio  of  the  animals 
of  the  new  world.  Thou^^h  naturalists  have  made  no 
mention  of  what  folIowH,  Htill  it  is  not  less  tru'^  on  that 
occount.  Tho  sloth  is  the  only  quadruped  known,  which 
spends  its  whole  life  from  tho  branch  of  a  tree,  suspended 
l)y  his  feet.  I  have  ]iaid  uncommon  attention  to  him  in 
his  native  haunts.  The  monkey  and  squirrel  will  seize  a 
branch  with  their  furi'-feet,  and  pull  themselves  up,  and 
rest  or  run  upon  it;  but  the  sloth,  after  seizing  it,  still 
remains  suspended,  and  suspended  moves  along  \inder  tlio 
branch,  till  he  can  lay  hold  of  onother.  AVhenever  I  havo 
seen  him  in  his  native  woods,  whether  at  rest,  or  asleep,  or 
on  his  travels,  I  have  always  observed  that  he  was  suspended 
from  the  branch  of  a  tree.  When  his  form  and  anatomy 
are  attentively  considered,  it  will  appear  evident  that  the 
sloth  cannot  bo  at  ease  in  any  situation,  where  his  body 
is  higher,  or  above  his  feet.  We  will  now  take  our  leave 
of  him. 

In  the  far-extending  wilds  of  Guiana,  tho  traveller  will 
bo  astonished  at  the  immense  quantity  of  Ants  which  he 
perceives  on  the  ground  and  in  tho  trees.  They  havo  nests 
in  the  branches,  four  or  five  times  as  large  as  that  of  the 
rook ;  and  they  havo  a  covered  way  from  them  to  the  ground. 
In  this  covered  way  thousands  are  perpetually  passing  and 
repassing ;  and  if  you  destroy  part  of  it,  they  turn  to,  and 
immediately  repair  it. 

Other  species  of  ants  again  havo  no  covered  way ;  but 
travel,  exposed  to  view,  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth.  You 
will  sometimes  sec  a  string  of  these  ants  a  mile  long,  each 
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cnrryin^  in  iU  niouUi  to  it«  noit  n  (^rouii  lunf,  tho  sizo  of  n 
iix(Hmec.  It  is  woiulurful  to  ulwcrvu  tho  onlur  in  whioh 
they  inov.\  and  >vith  what  paiuH  and  labour  thuy  Hunnount 
tlio  obstructiouH  rtf  the  path. 

The  antH   have  tlmir  oneruion,  an  well   an  tho  ro^t   of 
auinmtod  nature.      Amon^'8t  tho  forcMnost  of  thoHO  Htiind 
tlio  thn>u  iipocios  of  Ant-buurfl.     Tiie  NiualluHt  in  not  much 
larger  thun  a  rat ;  tho  next  in  nearly  tho  Hi/.n  of  a  fox  ;  and 
tho  tliird  a  stout  and  powerful  anitnal,  nieaHuring  about 
hIx  feet  from  tho  snout  to  tho  end  of  thu  tail,     He  is  tho 
MoHt  inoirensivo  of  all  animals,  and   never  injures  tho 
property  of   man.     Ho   is   chiefly  found  in   tho   inmost 
roceH;»e8  of  tho  forest,  and  scemn  partial  to  the  low  an<l 
swampy  parts  near  creeks,  where  tho   troely-treo  grows. 
There  he  goes  up  and  down  in  quest  of  ants,  of  whicli 
there  is  never  the  least  scarcity ;  so  that  ho  soon  obtains  a 
sudicient  supply  of  food,  with  very  little  trouble.      Ho 
cannot  travel  fast;    man  is  superior    to  him   in   speed. 
Without  swiftness  to    enable  him   to   escape   from    his 
enemies,  without  teeth,  the   possession   of  which  would 
assist  him    in  self-defence,   and  without    the   power  of 
burrowing  in  the  ground,  by  which   he  might  conceal 
himself  from  his  pursuers,  he  still  is  capable  of  ranging 
through  these  wilds  in  perfect  safety  ;  nor  does  he  fear  the 
fatal  pressure  of  the  serpent's  fold,  or  the  teeth  of  the 
famished  jaguar.     Nature  has  formed  his  fore-legs  wonder- 
fully thick,  and  strong,  and  muscular,  and  armed  his  feet 
with  three  tremendous  sharp  and  crooked  claws.   Whenever 
he  seizes  an  animal  with  these  formidable  weapons,  he  hugs 
it  close  to  his  body,  and  keeps  it  there  till  it  dies  through 
pressure,  or  through  want  of  food.     Nor  does  the  ant-bear, 
in  the  meantime,  suffer  much  from  loss  of  aliment,  as  it  is 
a  well-known  fact,  that  he  can  go  longer  without  food  than, 
perhaps,  any  other  animal,  except  the  land-tortoise.    His 
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skin  is  of  a  texture  that  perfectly  resists  the  bite  of  a  dog ; 
his  hinder  parts  are  protected  by  thick  and  shaggy  hair, 
while  his  immense  tail  is  large  enough  to  coviBr  his  whole 
body. 

The  Indians  have  a  great  dread  of  coming  in  contact 
with  the  ant-bear;  and  after  disabling  him  in  the  chase, 
never  think  of  approaching  him  till  he  be  quite  dead.  It  is 
perhaps  on  account  of  this  caution,  that  naturalists  have 
never  yet  given  to  the  world  a  true  and  correct  drawing  of 
this  singular  animal,  or  described  the  peculiar  position  of 
liis  fore-feet  when  he  walks  or  stands.  If,  in  taking  a 
drawing  from  a  dead  ant-bear,  you  judge  of  the  position  in 
which  he  stands  from  that  of  all  other  terrestrial  animals 
the  sloth  excepted,  you  will  be  in  error.  Examine  only  a 
figure  of  this  animal,  in  books  of  natural  history,  or  inspect 
a  stuffed  specimen  in  the  best  museums,  and  you  will  see 
that  the  fore-claws  are  just  in  the  same  forward  attitude  as 
those  of  a  dog,  or  a  common  bear  when  ho  walks  or  stands- 
But  this  is  a  distorted  and  unnatural  position ;  and  in  life, 
would  be  a  painful  and  intolerable  attitude  for  the  ant-bear. 
The  length  and  curve  of  his  claws  cannot  admit  of  such  a 
position.  "When  he  walks  or  stands,  his  feet  ha^re  somewhat 
the  appearance  of  a  club-hand.  He  goes  entirely  on  the 
outer  side  of  his  fore-feet,  which  are  quite  bent  inwards ; 
the  claws  collected  into  a  point,  and  going  under  the  foot. 
In  this  position  he  is  quite  at  ease ;  while  his  long  claws 
are  disposed  of  in  a  manner  to  render  them  harmless  to 
him,  and  are  prevented  from  becoming  dull  and  worn,  like 
those  of  the  dog,  which  would  inevitably  be  the  case,  did 
their  points  come  in  actual  contact  with  tlie  ground ;  for 
his  claws  have  not  that  retractile  power  which  is  given  to 
animals  of  the  feline  species  by  which  they  are  enabled  to 
preserve  the  sharpness  of  their  claws  on  the  most  flinty 
path.    A  slight  inspection  of  the  fore-feet  of  the  ant-bear. 
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will  immediately  convince  you  of  the  mistake  artists  and 
naturalists  have  fallen  into,  by  putting  his  fore-feet  in  the 
same  position  as  those  of  other  quadrupeds ;  for  you  will 
perceive  that  the  whole  outer  side  of  his  foot  is  not  only 
deprived  of  hair,  but  is  hard  and  callous ;  proof  positive 
of  its  being  in  perpetual  contact  with  the  ground.  Now,  on 
the  contrary,' the  inner  side  of  the  bottom  of  his  foot  is 
soft  and  rather  hairy. 

There  is  another  singularity  in  the  anatomy  of  the  ant- 
bear,  I  believe,  as  yet  unnoticed  in  the  page  of  natural 
history.  He  has  two  very  large  glands  situated  below  the 
root  of  the  tongue.  From  these  is  emitted  a  glutinous 
liquid,  with  which  his  long  tongue  is  lubricated  when  he 
puts  it  into  the  ants'  nests.  These  glands  are  of  the  same 
substance  as  those  found  in  the  lower  jaw  of  the  wood- 
pecker. The  secretion  from  them,  when  wet,  is  very 
clammy  and  adhesive,  but  on  being  dried  it  loses  these 
qualities,  and  you  can  pulverize  it  betwixt  your  finger  and 
thumb ;  so  that,  in  dissection,  if  any  of  it  has  got  upon  the 
fur  of  the  animal,  or  the  feathers  of  the  bird,  allow  it  to  dry 
there,  and  then  it  may  be  removed  without  leaving  the  least 
stain  behind. 

The  ant-bear  is  a  pacific  animal.  He  is  never  the  first 
to  begin  the  attack.  His  motto  may  be, "  Noli  me  tangere." 
As  his  habits  and  his  haunts  differ  materially  from  those 
of  every  other  animal  in  the  forest,  their  interests  never 
clash,  and  thus  he  might  live  to  a  good  old  age,  and  die  at 
last  in  peace,  were  it  not  that  his  flesh  is  good  food.  On 
this  account  the  Indian  wages  perpetual  war  against  him, 
and  as  he  cannot  escape  by  flight,  he  falls  an  easy  prey  to 
the  poisoned  arrow,  shot  from  the  Indian's  bow  at  a  distance. 
If  ever  he  be  closely  attacked  by  dogs,  he  immediately 
throws  himself  on  his  back,  and  if  he  be  fortunate  enough 
to  catch  hold  of  his  enemy  with  his  tremendous  claws. 
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the  invader  is  sure  to  pay  for  his  rashness  with  the  loss 
of  life. 

We  will  now  take  a  view  of  the  vampire.  As  there  was 
a  free  entrance  and  exit  to  the  vampire  in  the  loft  where  I 
slept,  I  had  many  a  fine  opportunity  of  paying  attention  to 
this  nocturnal  surgeoa  He  does  not  always  live  on  blood. 
When  the  moon  shone  bright,  and  the  fruit  of  the  banana- 
tree  was  ripe,  I  could  see  him  approach  and  eat  it.  He 
would  also  bring  into  the  loft,  from  the  forest,  a  green  round 
fruit,  something  like  the  wild  guava,  and  about  the  size  of  a 
nutmeg.  There  was  something  also,  in  the  blossom  of  the 
sawarri  nut-tree,  which  was  grateful  to  him  ;  for  on  coming 
up  Waratilla  creek,  in  a  moonlight  night,  I  saw  several 
vampires  fluttering  round  the  top  of  the  sawarri  tree,  and 
every  now  and  then  the  blossoms,  which  they  had  broken 
off  fell  into  the  water.  They  certainly  did  not  drop  ofiT 
naturally,  for  on  examining  several  of  them,  they  appeared 
quite  fresh  and  blooming.  So  I  concluded  the  vampires 
puUed  them  from  the  tree,  either  to  get  at  the  incipient 
fruit,  or  to  catch  the  insects  which  often  take  up  their  abode 
in  flowers. 

The  vampire,  in  general,  measures  about  twenty-six  inches 
from  wing  to  wing,  extended,  though  I  once  killed  one  which 
measured  thirty-two  inches.  He  frequents  old  abandoned 
houses  and  hollow  trees ;  and  sometimes  a  cluster  of  them 
may  be  seen  in  the  forest  hanging  head  downwards,  from 
the  branch  of  a  tree. 

Goldsmith  seems  to  have  been  aware  that  the  vampire 
hangs  in  clusters  ;  for  in  the  Deserted  Village^  speaking  of 
America,  he  says, — 

"And  matted  woods,  where  birds  forget  to  sing. 
But  silent  bats  in  drowsy  clusters  cling." 

The  vampire  has  a  curious  membrane,  which  rises  from 
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the  nose,  and  gives  it  a  very  singular  appearance.  It  has 
heen  remarked  before,  that  there  are  two  species  of  vampire 
in  Guiana,  a  larger  and  a  smaller.  The  larger  sucks  men 
and  other  animals ;  the  smaller  seems  to  confine  himself 
chiefly  to  birds.  I  learnt  from  a  gentleman,  high  up  in  the 
river  Demerara,  that  he  was  completely  unsuccessful  with 
his  fowls,  on  account  of  the  small  vampire.  He  showed  me 
some  that  had  been  sucked  the  night  before,  and  they  were 
scarcely  able  to  w^alk. 

Some  years  ago  I  went  to  the  river  Paumaron  with  a 
Scotch  gentleman,  bv  name  Tarbet.  We  hung  our  ham- 
mocks in  the  thaor  "^  loft  of  a  planter's  house.  Next 
morning  I  heard  tui  ,  n.leman  muttering  in  his  hammock, 
and  now  and  then  letting  fall  an  imprecation  or  two,  just 
about  the  time  he  ought  to  have  been  saying  his  morning 
prayers.  "  What  is  the  matter,  Sir,"  said  I,  softly ;  "  in 
any  thing  amiss  ? "  "  What's  the  matter  ? "  answered  he, 
surlily :  "  why,  the  vampires  have  been  sucking  me  to 
death."  As  soon  as  there  was  light  enough,  I  went  to  his 
hammock,  and  saw  it  much  stained  with  blood.  "  There," 
said  he,  thrusting  his  foot  out  of  the  hammock,  "  see  how 
these  infernal  imps  have  been  drawing  my  life's  blood." 
On  examining  his  foot,  I  found  the  vampire  had  tapped 
his  great  toe :  there  was  a  wound  somewhat  less  than  that 
made  by  a  leech ;  the  blood  was  still  oozing  from  it ;  I 
conjectured  he  might  have  lost  from  ten  to  twelve  ounces 
of  blood.  Whilst  examining  it,  I  think  I  put  him  into  a 
worse  humour  by  remarking,  that  an  European  surgeon 
would  not  have  been  so  generous  as  to  have  blooded  him 
without  making  a  charge.  He  looked  up  in  my  face,  but 
did  not  say  a  word :  I  saw  he  was  of  opinion  that  I  had 
better  have  spared  this  piece  of  ill-timed  levity. 

It  was  not  the  last  punishment  of  this  good  gentleman 
in  the  river  Paumaron.    The  next  night  he  was  doomed  to 
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undergo  a  kind  of  ordeal  unknown  in  Europe.  There  is 
a  species  of  large  red  ant  in  Guiana,  sometimes  called 
Ranger,  sometimes  Coushie.  These  ants  march  in  millions 
through  the  country,  in  compact  order,  like  a  regiment  of 
soldiers ;  they  eat  up  every  insect  in  their  march ;  and  if 
a  house  obstruct  their  route,  they  do  not  turn  out  of  the 
way,  but  go  quite  through  it.  Though  they  sting  cruelly 
when  molested,  the  planter  is  not  sorry  to  see  them  in  his 
house  ;  for  it  is  but  a  passing  visit,  and  they  destroy  every 
kind  of  insect  vermin  that  has  taken  shelter  under  his  roof. 
Now,  in  the  British  plantations  of  Guiana,  as  well  as  in 
Europe,  there  is  always  a  little  temple  dedicated  to  the 
goddess  Cloacina.  Our  dinner  had  chiefly  consisted  of 
crabs,  dressed  in  rich  and  different  ways.  Paunmron  is 
famous  for  crabs,  and  strangers  who  go  thither  consider 
them  the  greatest  luxury.  The  Scotch  gentleman  made  a 
very  capital  dinner  on  crabs  ;  but  this  change  of  diet  was 
productive  of  unpleasant  circumstances  :  he  awoke  in  the 
night  in  that  state  in  which  Virgil  describes  Cseleno  to 
have  been,  viz.  "  fsedissima  ventris  proluvies."  Up  he  got, 
to  verify  the  remark, 

"  Serius  aut  citius,  sedem  properamus  ad  unam." 

Now,  unluckily  for  himself,  and  the  nocturnal  tranquillity 
of  the  planter's  house,  just  at  that  unfortunate  hour,  the 
Coushie  Ants  were  passing  across  the  seat  of  Cloacina's 
temple;  he  had  never  dreamed  of  this;  and  so,  turning 
his  face  to  the  door,  he  placed  himself  in  the  usual  situation 
which  the  votaries  of  the  goddess  generally  take.  Had  a 
lighted  match  dropped  upon  a  pound  of  gunpowder,  as  he 
afterwards  remarked,  it  could  not  have  caused  a  greater 
recoil.  Up  he  jumped,  and  forced  his  way  out,  roaring  for 
help  and  for  a  light,  for  he  was  worried  alive  by  ten  thousand 
devils.     The  fact  is,  he  had  sat  down  upon  an  intervening 
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body  of  coushie  ants.  Many  of  those  which  escaped  being 
crushed  to  death,  turned  again,  and,  in  revenge,  stung  the 
unintentional  intruder  most  severely.  The  watchman  had 
fallen  asleep,  and  it  was  some  time  before  a  light  could  be 
procured,  the  fire  having  gone  out ;  in  the  mean  time,  the 
poor  gentleman  was  sufl'ering  an  indescribable  martyrdom, 
and  would  have  found  himself  more  at  home  in  the  Augean 
stable  than  in  the  planter's  house. 

1  had  often  wished  to  have  been  once  sucked  by  the 
vampire,  in  order  that  I  might  have  it  in  my  power  to  say 
it  had  really  happened  to  me.  There  can  be  no  pain  in  the 
operation,  for  the  patient  is  always  asleep  when  the  vampire 
is  sucking  him ;  and  as  for  the  loss  of  a  few  ounces  of  blood, 
that  would  be  a  trifle  in  the  long  run.  Many  a  night  have 
I  slept  with  my  foot  out  of  the  hammock  to  tempt  this 
winged  surgeon,  expecting  that  he  would  be  there ;  but  it 
was  all  in  vain ;  the  vampire  never  sucked  me,  and  I  could 
never  account  for  his  not  doing  so,  for  we  were  inhabitants 
of  the  same  loft  for  months  together. 

The  armadillo  is  very  common  in  these  forests;  he 
burrows  in  the  sand-hills  like  a  rabbit.  As  it  often  takes 
a  considerable  time  to  dig  him  out  of  his  hole,  it  would  be 
a  long  and  laborious  business  to  attack  each  hole  indis- 
criminately without  knowing  whether  the  animal  were 
there  or  not.  To  prevent  disappointment,  the  Indians 
carefully  examine  the  mouth  of  the  hole,  and  put  a  short 
stick  down  it.  Now  if,  on  introducing  the  stick,  a  number 
of  mosquitos  come  out,  the  Indians  know  to  a  certainty 
that  the  armadillo  is  in  it :  wherever  there  are  no  mosquitos 
in  the  hole  there  is  no  armadillo.  The  Indian  having 
satisfied  himself  that  the  armadillo  is  there,  by  the  mos- 
quitos which  come  out,  he  immediately  cuts  a  long  and 
slender  stick,  and  introduces  it  into  the  hole  :  he  carefully 
observes  the  line  the  stick  takes,  and  then  sinks  a  pit  in 
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the  snnd  to  catch  the  end  of  it :  this  done,  he  puts  it 
farther  into  the  hole,  and  digs  another  pit,  and  so  on,  till 
at  last  he  comes  up  with  the  armadillo,  which  had  been 
making  itself  a  passage  in  the  sand  till  it  had  exhausted 
all  its  strength  through  pure  exertion.  I  have  been  some- 
times three  quarters  of  a  day  in  digging  out  one  armadillo, 
and  obliged  to  sink  half  a  dozen  pits,  seven  feet  deep, 
before  T  got  up  to  it.  The  Indians  and  negroes  are  very 
fond  of  the  flesh,  but  I  considered  it  strong  and  rank. 

On  laying  hold  of  the  annadillo  you  must  be  cautious 
not  to  come  in  contact  with  his  feet :  they  are  armed  with 
sharp  claws,  and  with  them  he  will  inflict  a  severe  wound 
in  self-defence :  when  not  molested,  he  is  very  harmless 
and  innocent ;  he  would  put  you  in  mind  of  the  hare  in 
Gay's  fables, — 

•'Whose  caro  was  never  to  ofTend, 
And  eveiy  creature  was  hor  friend." 

The  armadillo  swims  well  in  time  of  need,  but  does  not 
go  into  the  water  by  choice.  Ho  is  very  seldom  seen 
abroad  during  the  day ;  and  when  surprised,  he  is  sure  to 
be  near  the  mouth  of  his  hole.  Every  part  of  the  arma- 
dillo is  well  protected  by  his  shell,  except  his  ears.  In 
life,  this  shell  is  very  limber,  so  that  the  animal  is  enabled 
to  go  at  full  stretch,  or  roll  himself  up  into  a  ball,  as 
occasion  may  require. 

On  inspecting  the  arrangement  of  the  shell,  it  puts  you 
very  much  in  mind  of  a  coat  of  armour ;  indeed  it  is  a 
natural  coat  of  armour  to  the  armadillo,  and  being  com- 
posed both  of  scale  and  bone,  it  affords  ample  security,  and 
has  a  pleasing  effect. 

Often,  when  roving  in  the  wilds,  I  would  fall  in  with 
the  Land  Tortoise ;  he  too  adds  another  to  the  list  of  un- 
off'ending  animals ;  he  subsists  on  the  fallen  fruits  of  the 
forest.    When  an  enemy  approaches  he  never  thinks  of 
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moving,  but  quietly  draws  himself  uuder  his  shell,  and 
there  awaits  his  doom  in  patience :  he  only  seems  to  have 
two  enemies  who  can  do  him  any  damage  ;  one  of  these  is 
the  Boa  Constrictor :  this  snake  swallows  the  tortoise  alive, 
shell  and  all.  But  a  boa  large  enough  to  do  this  is  very 
scarce,  and  thus  there  is  not  much  to  apprehend  from  that 
quarter  ;  the  other  enemy  is  man,  who  takes  up  the  tor- 
toise, and  carries  him  away.  Man  also  is  scarce  in  these 
never-ending  wilds,  and  the  little  depredations  he  may 
commit  upon  the  tortoise  will  be  nothing,  or  a  mere  trifle. 
The  tiger's  teeth  cannot  penetrate  its  shell,  nor  can  a 
stroke  of  his  paws  do  it  any  damage.  It  is  of  so  compact 
and  strong  a  nature,  that  there  is  a  common  saying,  a 
London  waggon  might  roll  over  it  and  no'u  break  it. 

Ere  we  proceed,  let  us  take  a  retrospective  view  of  the 
five  animals  just  enumerated;  they  are  all  quadrupeds, 
and  have  some  very  particular  mark,  or  mode  of  existence, 
dififerent  from  all  other  animals.  The  sloth  has  four  feet, 
but  never  can  use  them,  to  support  his  body  on  the  earth  ; 
they  want  soles,  which  are  a  marked  feature  in  the  feet  of 
other  animals.  The  ant-bear  has  not  a  tooth  in  his  head, 
still  he  roves  fearless  on,  in  the  same  forests  with  the 
Jaguar  and  boa  constrictor.  The  vampire  does  not  make 
use  of  his  feet  to  walk,  but  to  stretch  a  membrane,  which 
enables  him  to  go  up  into  an  element  where  no  other 
quadruped  is  seen.  The  armadillo  has  only  here  and  there 
a  straggling  hair,  and  has  neither  fur,  nor  wool,  nor  bristles, 
but  in  lieu  of  them  has  received  a  movable  shell,  on  which 
are  scales  very  much  like  those  of  fishes.  The  tortoise  is 
oviparous,  entirely  without  any  appearance  of  hair,  and  is 
obliged  to  accommodate  itself  to  a  shell  which  is  quite  hard 
and  inflexible,  and  in  no  point  of  view  whatever  obedient  to 
the  will  or  pleasure  of  the  bearer.  The  egg  of  the  tortoise 
has  a  very  hard  shell,  while  that  of  the  turtle  is  quite  soft. 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  Vanilla.— Meaning  of  the  word.— Small  Cayman.— Daddy  Qaaahi.— 
Wasps. — Venomous  reptiles  and  wild  beasts. — Poison  of  the  Labarri 
snalce. — Experiment  with  a  Labarri. — The  Bote-rouge. — ^The  Chegoe. 
— Its  nest. — Ticks,  and  how  to  got  rid  of  them. — The  five  tribes — 
Their  habitations  and  mode  of  life. — Piwarri. — The  Pee-ay-man. — A 
nation  without  a  history. — Runaway  negroes. — Mr.  Edmonstone  and 
his  services.— Wounded  warriors. — Valour  rewarded. — Education. — 
Character  of  the  native. — Skill  in  hunting.— A  bead  almanac. — The 
sun  as  a  compass. — Thinness  of  population. 

In  some  parts  of  these  forests  I  saw  the  Vanilla  growing 
luxuriantly.  It  creeps  up  the  trees  to  the  height  of 
thirty  or  forty  feet.  I  found  it  difficult  to  get  a  ripe  pod, 
as  the  monkeys  are  very  fond  of  it,  and  generally  took 
care  to  get  there  before  me.  The  pod  hangs  from  the 
tree  in  the  shape  of  a  little  scabbard.  Vayna  is  the 
Spanish  for  a  scabbard,  and  Vanilla  for  a  little  scabbard. 
Hence  the  name. 

In  Mibiri  creek  there  was  a  cayman  of  the  small  species, 
measuring  about  five  feet  in  length  ;  I  gaw  it  in  the  same 
place  for  months,  but  could  never  get  a  shot  at  it ;  for  the 
moment  I  thought  I  was  sure  of  it,  it  dived  under  the 
water  before  I  could  pull  the  trigger.  At  last  I  got  an 
Indian  with  his  bow  and  arrow ;  he  stood  up  in  the  canoe 
with  his  bow  ready  bent,  and  as  we  drifted  past  the  place, 
he  sent  his  arrow  into  the  cayman's  eye,  and  killed  it 
dead.    The  skin  of  this  little  species  is  much  harder  and 
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stronger  than  that  of  the  large  kind :  it  is  good  food,  and 
tastes  like  veal. 

My  friend,  Mr.  Edmonstone,  had  very  kindly  let  roe 
have  one  of  his  old  nej^oes,  and  he  constantly  attended 
me  ;  his  name  was  Daddy  Quashi ;  he  had  a  brave  stomach 
for  heterogeneous  food ;  it  could  digest,  and  relish  too,  cay- 
man, monkies,  hawks,  and  grubs.  The  Daddy  made  three 
or  four  meals  on  this  cayman  while  it  was  not  absolutely 
putrid,  and  salted  the  rest.  I  could  never  get  him  to  face 
a  snake ;  the  horror  he  betrayed  on  seeing  one  was  beyond 
description ;  I  asked  him  why  he  was  so  terribly  alarmed  ; 
he  said  it  was  by  seeing  so  many  doga,  from  time  to  time, 
killed  by  them. 

Here  I  had  a  fine  opportunity  of  examining  several 
species  of  the  caprimulgus.  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  these 
innocent  little  birds  never  suck  the  herds ;  for  when  they 
approach  them,  and  jump  up  at  their  udders,  it  is  to  catch 
the  flies  and  insects  there.  When  the  moon  shone  bright, 
I  would  frequently  go  and  stand  within  three  yards  of  a 
cow,  and  distinctly  see  the  caprimulgus  catch  the  flies  on 
its  udder.  On  looking  for  them  in  the  forest,  during  the 
day,  I  either  found  them  on  the  ground,  or  else  invariably 
sitting  longitudinally  on  the  branch  of  a  tree,  not  crosswise 
like  all  other  birds. 

The  Wasps*  or  Maribuntas,  are  great  plagues  in  these 
forests,  and  require  the  naturalist  to  be  cautious  as  he 
wanders  up  and  down.  Some  make  their  nests  pendent 
from  the  branches ;  others  have  them  fixed  to  the  under- 
side of  a  leaf.  Now  in  passing  on,  if  you  happen  to  dis- 
turb one  of  these,  they  sally  forth  and  punish  you  severely. 
The  largest  kind  is  blue ;  it  brings  blood  where  its  sting 
enters,  and  causes  pain  and  inflammation  enough  to  create 
a  fever.  The  Indians  make  a  fire  under  the  nest,  and 
after  killing  or  driving  away  the  old  ones,  they  roast  the 
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young  gnibs  in  the  comb  and  oat  them.  I  tried  them 
onue  by  way  of  dessert  after  dinner,  but  my  stomach  was 
offended  ut  their  intrusion ;  probably  it  was  more  the  idea 
than  the  taste  that  caused  the  stomach  to  rebel. 

Time  and  experience  have  convinced  mo  that  there  is  not 
much  danger  in  roving  amongst  snakes  and  wild  boasts, 
provided  only  that  you  have  self-command.  You  must 
never  approach  them  abruptly ;  if  so,  you  are  sure  to  pay 
for  your  rashness ;  because  the  idea  of  self-defence  is  pre- 
dominant in  every  animal,  and  thus  the  snake,  to  defend 
himself  from  what  he  considers  an  attack  upon  him,  makes 
the  intruder  feel  the  deadly  effect  of  his  poisonous  fangs. 
The  jaguar  flies  at  you  and  knocks  you  senseless  with  a 
stroke  of  his  paw  :  whereas,  if  you  had  not  come  upon 
him  too  suddenly,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  that  he  had  retired, 
in  lieu  of  disputing  the  path  with  you.  The  labarri  snake 
is  very  poisonoiis,  and  I  have  often  approached  within  two 
yards  of  him  without  fear.  I  took  care  to  move  very  softly 
and  gently  without  moving  my  arms,  and  he  always  al- 
lowed me  to  have  a  fine  view  of  him,  without  showing  the 
least  inclination  to  make  a  spring  at  me.  He  would  appear 
to  keep  his  eye  fixed  on  me,  as  though  suspicious,  but  that 
was  all.  Sometimes  I  have  taken  a  stick  ten  feet  long, 
and  placed  it  on  the  labarri's  back.  He  would  then  glide 
away  without  offering  resistance.  But  when  I  put  the 
end  of  the  stick  abruptly  to  his  head,  he  immediately 
opened  his  mouth,  flew  at  it,  and  bit  it. 

One  day,  wishful  to  see  how  the  poison  comes  out  of 
the  fangs  of  the  snake,  I  caught  a  labarri  alive.  He  was 
about  eight  feet  long.  I  held  him  by  the  neck,  and  my 
hand  was  so  near  his  jaw,  that  he  had  not  room  to  move 
his  head  to  bite  it.  This  was  the  only  position  I  could 
have  held  him  in  with  safety  and  effect.  To  do  so,  it  only 
required  a  little  resolution  and  coolness.     I  then  took  a 
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small  piece  of  stick  in  the  other  band,  and  pressed  it 
against  the  fang,  which  is  invariably  in  the  upper  jaw. 
Towards  the  point  of  the  fang,  there  is  a  little  oblong 
aperture  on  the  convex  side  of  it.  Through  this,  there  is 
a  communication  down  the  fang  to  the  root,  at  which  lies 
a  little  bog  containing  the  poison.  Now,  when  the  point 
of  the  fang  is  pressed,  the  root  of  the  fong  also  presses 
against  the  bag,  and  sends  up  a  portion  of  the  poison 
therein  contained.  Thus,  when  I  applied  a  piece  of  stick 
to  the  point  of  the  fang,  there  came  out  of  the  hole  a  liquor 
thick  and  yellow,  like  strong  camomile  tea.  This  was  the 
poison  which  is  so  dreadful  in  its  effects,  as  to  render  the 
labarri  snake  one  of  the  most  poisonous  in  the  forests  of 
Guiana.  I  once  caught  a  fine  labarri,  and  made  it  bite 
itself.  I  forced  the  poisonous  fang  into  its  belly.  In  a  few 
minutes  I  thought  it  was  going  to  die,  for  it  appeared  dull 
and  heavy.  However,  in  half  an  hour's  time,  he  was  as 
brisk  and  vigorous  as  ever,  and  in  the  course  of  the  day 
showed  no  symptoms  of  being  afi'ected.  Is  then  the  life 
of  the  snake  proof  against  its  own  poison  ?  This  subject  is 
not  unworthy  of  the  consideration  of  the  naturalist. 

In  Guiana  there  is  a  little  insect  in  the  grass  and  on  the 
shrubs,  which  the  French  call  Bdte-rouge.  It  is  of  a  beau- 
tiful scarlet  colour,  and  so  minute,  that  you  must  bring 
your  eye  close  to  it  before  you  can  perceive  it.  It  is  most 
numerous  in  the  rainy  season.  Its  bite  causes  an  intoler- 
able itching.  The  best  way  to  get  rid  of  it,  is  to  rub  the 
part  aflfected  with  oil  or  rum.  You  must  be  careful  not  to 
scratch  it.  If  you  do  so,  and  break  the  skin,  you  expose 
yourself  to  a  sore.  The  first  year  I  was  in  Guiana,  the 
b^te-rouge,  and  my  own  want  of  knowledge,  and,  I  may 
add,  the  little  attention  I  paid  to  it,  created  an  ulcer  above 
the  ankle,  which  annoyed  me  for  six  months,  and  if  I 
hobbled  out  into  the  grass,  a  number  of  b^te-rouge  would 
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■ettle  on  the  edgos  of  tho  Boro,  and  incronso  tlio  inflomma- 
tion. 

Still  moro  inconvoniont,  poinfitl,  and  Annoyinp;  is  Another 
little  p<»8t,  culled  thi  Chogoe.  It  looks  exactly  like  a  vcrj' 
small  flea,  and  a  Htran^er  would  takn  it  for  one.  However, 
in  abotit  four  and  twenty  honrn,  ho  would  have  several 
broad  hintH  that  he  had  made  a  miHtake  in  his  ideas  of  the 
animal  It  attacks  different  parts  of  the  body,  but  chielly 
the  feet,  betwixt  tho  toe-nails  and  the  fh^sh.  There  it 
buries  itself,  and  at  first  causes  an  itchinj^  not  uni)lea8ant. 
In  a  day  or  so,  after  examining  the  part,  you  perceive  a 
place  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  somewhat  discoloured,  rather 
of  a  blue  appearance.  Sometimes  it  happens  that  tho 
itching  is  so  trivial,  you  are  not  aware  that  the  miner  is  at 
work.  Time,  they  say,  makes  groat  discoveries.  The 
discoloured  part  turns  out  to  be  tlie  nest  of  the  chegoo 
containing  hundreds  of  eggs,  which,  if  allowed  to  hatch 
there,  the  young  ones  will  soon  begin  to  form  other  nests, 
and  in  time  cause  a  spreading  ulcer.  As  soci  as  you 
perceive  that  you  have  got  the  chegoo  in  your  llesh,  you 
must  take  a  needle,  or  a  sharp-pointed  knife,  and  take  it 
out.  If  the  nest  be  formed,  great  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  break  it,  otherwise  some  of  the  eggs  remain  in  the  flesh, 
and  then  you  will  soon  bp  annoyed  with  more  chegoes. 
After  removing  the  nest,  it  is  well  to  drop  spirit  of  tur- 
pentine into  the  hole;  that  will  most  effect ually  dotroy 
any  chegoe  that  may  be  lurking  there.  Sometimes  I  have 
taken  four  nests  out  of  my  feet  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

Every  evening,  before  sundown,  it  was  part  of  my 
toilette  to  examine  my  feet,  and  see  that  they  were  clear 
of  chegoes.  Now  and  then  a  nest  would  escape  the 
scrutiny,  and  then  I  had  to  smart  for  it  a  day  or  two  after. 
A  chegoe  once  lit  upon  the  back  of  my  hand ;  wishful  to 
see  how  he  worked,  I  allowed  him  to  take  possession.    He 
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imincdiAtply  sut  to  work,  Imiul  forotiiost,  urid  in  about 
Imlf  an  hour  ho  had  coni|>l«t<dy  lmri«Hl  hitUMi'lf  in  tho  ikiii. 
1  then  \vt  hiiii  fuul  tho  (K)iutof  my  knifi*,  tuid  uxtvrmiuated 
him. 

Mom  than  onco,  after  sitting  down  upon  a  ^)tton  Rtump, 
I  have  found  inyHtdf  covorutl  witli  Ticks.  Theru  is  a  short 
and  easy  way  to  ^et  quit  of  tiieso  unwidcomo  ndlHtrttnts. 
Muko  a  lar<{0  tiru  and  stand  clo.sn  to  it,  and  if  you  be 
eovored  with  ticks,  thuy  will  all  full  off. 

Let  us  now  for^'ot  for  a  while  tho  ([tiudrupnds,  scrpentf, 
and  insects,  and  tako  a  transitory  viuw  of  thu  native  In- 
dians of  tlifso  fon^sts. 

Thuro  aro  fivo  principal  nations  or  tribes  of  Indians  in 
ci'ilevant  Dutch  Guiana,  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  Warow,  Arowack,  Acoway,  Carib,  and  Macoushi.  Thoy 
live  in  snudl  hamlets,  which  consist  of  a  few  huts,  never 
exceeding  twelve  in  number.  These  huts  are  always  in 
the  forest,  near  a  river  or  some  creek.  They  are  open  on 
all  sides,  (except  those  of  the  Mucoushi,)  and  covered  with 
a  species  of  palm  leaf. 

Their  principal  furniture  is  the  hammock.  It  serves 
them  both  for  chair  and  bed.  It  is  commonly  made  of 
cotton  ;  though  those  of  the  Warows  are  formeil  from  tho 
(eta  tree.  At  night  they  always  make  a  fire  close  to  it. 
The  heat  keeps  them  warm,  and  the  smoke  drives  away 
the  mosquitos  and  sand-Hies.  You  sometimes  find  a  table 
in  the  hut ;  but  it  was  not  made  by  the  Indians,  but  by 
some  negro,  or  mulatto  carpenter. 

They  cut  down  about  an  acre  or  two  of  the  trees  which 
surround  the  huts,  and  there  plant  Pepper,  Papaws,  Sweet 
and  Bitter  Cassava,  Plantains,  Sweet  Potatoes,  Yams, 
Pine-Apples,  and  Silk-Grass.  Besides  these,  they  gene- 
rally have  a  few  acres  in  some  fertile  part  of  the  forest  for 
their  cassava,  which  is  as  bread  to  them.     They  make 
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earthen  pots  to  boil  their  provisions  in ;  and  they  get  iVom 
the  white  men  flat  circular  plates  of  iron,  on  wliich  they 
bake  their  cassava.  They  have  to  grate  the  cassava 
before  it  is  pressed,  preparatory  to  baking ;  and  those  In- 
dians who  are  too  far  in  the  wilds  to  procure  graters  from 
the  white  men,  make  use  of  a  flat  piece  of  wood,  studded 
with  sharp  stones.  They  have  no  cows,  horses,  mules, 
goats,  sheep,  or  asses.  The  men  hunt  and  fish,  and  the 
women  work  in  the  provision  ground,  and  cook  their 
victuals. 

In  each  hamlet  there  is  the  trunk  of  a  large  tree, 
hollowed  out  like  a  trough.  In  this,  from  their  cassava, 
they  make  an  abominable  ill-tasted  and  sour  kind  of  fer- 
mented liquor,  called  piwarri.  They  are  very  fond  of  it, 
and  never  fail  to  get  drunk  after  every  brewing.  The 
frequency  of  the  brewing  depends  upon  the  superabundance 
of  cassava. 

Both  men  and  women  go  without  clothes.  The  men 
have  a  cotton  wrapper,  and  the  women  a  bead-ornamented 
square  piece  of  cotton,  about  the  size  of  your  hand,  for 
the  fig-leaf.  Those  far  away  in  the  interior,  use  the  bark 
of  a  tree  for  this  purpose.  They  are  very  clean  people, 
and  wash  in  the  river,  or  creek,  at  least  twice  every  day. 
They  paint  themselves  with  the  roucou,  sweetly  perfumed 
with  hayawa  or  accaiari.  Their  hair  is  black  and  lank, 
and  never  curled.  The  women  braid  it  up  fancifully, 
something  in  the  shape  of  Diana's  head-dress  in  ancient 
pictures.  They  have  very  few  diseases.  Old  age  and 
pulmonary  complaints  seem  to  be  the  chief  agents  for 
removing  them  to  another  world.  The  pulmonary  com- 
plaints are  generally  brought  on  by  a  severe  cold,  which 
they  do  not  know  how  to  arrest  in  its  progress,  by  the  use 
of  the  lancet.  I  never  saw  an  idiot  amongst  them,  nor 
could  I  perceive  any  that  were  deformed  from  their  birth. 
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Their  women  never  perish  in  childbed,  owing,  no  doubt,  to 
their  never  wearing  stays.  ' 

They  have  no  public  religious  ceremony.  They  acknow- 
ledge two  superior  beings, — a  good  one,  and  a  bad  one. 
They  pray  to  the  latter  not  to  hurt  them,  and  they  are  of 
opinion  that  the  former  is  too  good  to  do  them  an  injury. 
I  suspect,  if  the  truth  were  known,  the  individuals  of  the 
village  never  offer  up  a  single  prayer  or  ejaculation.  They 
have  a  kind  of  a  priest  called  a  Pee-ay-man,  who  is  an 
enchanter.  He  finds  out  things  lost.  He  mutters  prayers 
to  the  evil  spirit  over  them  and  their  children  when  they 
are  sick.  If  a  fever  be  in  the  village,  the  Pee-ay-man 
goes  about  all  night  long,  howling,  and  making  dreadful 
noises,  and  begs  the  bad  spirit  to  depart.  But  he  has 
very  seldom  to  perform  this  part  of  his  duty,  as  fevers 
seldom  visit  the  Indian  hamlets.  However,  when  a  fever 
does  come,  and  his  incantations  are  of  no  avail,  which  I 
imagine  is  most  commonly  the  case,  they  abandon  the 
place  for  ever,  and  make  a  new  settlement  elsewhere. 
They  consider  the  owl  and  the  goatsucker  as  familiars  of 
the  evil  spirit,  and  never  destroy  them. 

I  could  find  no  monuments  or  marks  of  antiquity 
amongst  these  Indians;  so  that  after  penetrating  to  the 
Eio  Branco,  from  the  shores  of  the  Western  Ocean,  had 
any  body  questioned  me  on  this  subject,  I  should  have 
answered,  I  have  seen  nothing  amongst  these  Indians 
which  tells  me  that  they  have  existed  here  for  a  century ; 
though,  for  aught  I  know  to  the  contrary,  they  may  have 
been  here  before  the  Eedemption,  but  their  total  want  of 
civilization  has  assimilated  them  to  the  forests  in  which  they 
wander.  Thus,  an  aged  tree  falls  and  moulders  into  dust 
and  you  cannot  tell  what  was  its  appearance,  its  beauties, 
or  its  diseases  amongst  the  neighbouring  trees;  another 
has  shot  up  in  its  place,  and  after  nature  has  had  her 
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course,  it  will  make  way  for  a  successor  in  its  turn.  So 
it  is  with  the  Indian  of  Guiana ;  he  is  now  laid  low  in  the 
dust ;  he  has  left  no  record  behind  him,  either  on  parch- 
ment, or  on  a  stone,  or  in  earthenware,  to  say  what  he  has 
done.  Perhaps  the  place  where  his  buried  ruins  lie  was 
unhealthy,  and  the  survivors  have  left  it  long  ago,  and 
gone  far  away  into  the  wilds.  All  that  you  can  say  is, 
the  trees  where  I  etand  appear  lower  and  smaller  than  the 
rest,  and  from  this  I  conjecture,  that  some  Indians  may 
have  had  a  settlement  here  formerly.  Were  I  by  chance 
to  meet  the  son  of  the  father  who  moulders  here,  he  could 
tell  me  that  his  father  was  famous  for  slaying  tigers  and 
serpents  and  caymen,  and  noted  in  the  chase  of  the  tapir 
and  wild  boar,  but  that  he  remembers  little  or  nothing  of 
his  grandfather. 

They  are  very  jealous  of  their  liberty,  and  much  at- 
tached to  their  own  mode  of  living.  Though  those  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  European  settlements  have  constant 
communication  with  the  whites,  they  have  no  inclination 
to  become  civilized.  Some  Indians  who  have  accompanied 
white  men  to  Europe,  on  returning  to  their  own  land,  have 
thrown  off  their  clothes,  and  gone  back  into  the  forests. 

In  George-town,  the  capital  of  Demerara,  there  is  a  large 
shed,  open  on  all  sides,  built  for  them  by  order  of  govern- 
ment. Hither  the  Indians  come  with  monkies,  parrots, 
bows  and  arrows,  and  pegalls.  They  sell  these  to  the 
white  men  for  money,  and  too  often  purchase  rum  with  it, 
to  which  they  are  wonderfully  addicted. 

Government  allows  them  annual  presents  in  order  to 
have  their  services,  when  the  colony  deems  it  necessary  to 
scour  the  forests  in  quest  of  runaway  negroes.  Formerly 
these  expeditions  were  headed  by  Charles  Edmonstone, 
Esq.,  now  of  Cardross  Park,  near  Dumbarton.  This  brave 
colonist  never  returned  from  the  woods  without  being 
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victorious.  Once,  in  an  attack  upon  the  rebel  negroes' 
camp,  he  led  the  way,  and  received  two  balls  in  his  body ; 
at  the  same  moment  that  he  was  wounded,  two  of  his 
Indians  fell  dead  by  his  side ;  he  recovered  after  his  life 
was  despaired  of,  but  the  balls  could  never  be  extracted. 

Since  the  above  appeared  in  print,  I  have  had  the 
account  of  this  engagement  with  the  negroes  in  the  forest 
from  Mr.  Edmonstone's  own  mouth. 

He  received  four  slugs  in  his  body,  as  will  be  seen  in 
the  sequel. 

The  plantations  of  Demerara  and  Essequibo  are  bounded 
by  an  almost  interminable  extend*-  of  forest.  Hither  the 
runaway  negroes  repair,  and  form  settlements,  from 
whence  they  issue  to  annoy  the  colonists,  as  occasion  may 
offer. 

In  1801,  the  runaway  slaves  had  increased  to  an  alarm- 
ing extent.  The  Governor  gave  orders  that  an  expedition 
should  be  immediately  organized,  and  proceed  to  the 
woods,  under  the  command  of  Charles  Edmonstone,  Esq. 
General  Hislop  sent  him  a  corporal,  a  sergeant,  and  eleven 
men,  and  he  was  joined  by  a  part  of  the  colonial  militia, 
and  by  sixty  Indians. 

With  this  force  Mr.  Edmonstone  entered  the  forest,  and 
proceeded  in  a  direction  towards  Mahaica. 

He  marched  for  eight  days  through  swamps,  and  over 
places  obstructed  by  fallen  trees  and  the  bush-rope ;  tor- 
mented by  mpiads  of  mosquitos,  and  ever  in  fear  of 
treading  on  the  poisonous  snakes,  wliich  can  scarcely  be 
distinguished  from  the  fallen  leaves. 

At  last  he  reached  a  wooded  sand-hill,  where  the 
Maroons  had  intrenched  themselves  in  great  force.  Not 
expecting  to  come  so  soon  upon  them,  Mr.  Edmonstone, 
his  faithful  man  Coffee,  and  two  Indian  chiefs,  found 
themselves  considerably  ahead  of  their  own  party.     As 
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yet,  they  were  unporcoivcd  by  the  enemy,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, one  of  the  Indian  chiefs  iired  a  random  shot  at  a 
distant  Maroon.  Immediately  the  whole  negro  camp 
turned  out,  and  formed  themselves  in  a  crescent,  in  front 
of  Mr.  Kdmunstone.  Their  chief  was  an  uncommonly  fine 
negro,  about  six  foot  in  heiglit;  and  his  head-dress  was 
that  of  an  African  warrior,  ornamented  with  a  profusion 
of  small  shells.  He  advanced  undauntedly  with  his  gun 
in  his  hand,  and,  in  insulting  language,  culled  out  to  Mr. 
Edmonstone  to  come  on  and  fight  him. 

Mr.  Edmonstone  approached  him  slowly,  in  order  to 
give  his  own  men  time  to  come  up ;  but  they  were  yet  too 
far  off  for  him  to  profit  by  this  manoeuvre.  Coffee,  who 
carried  his  master's  gun,  now  stepped  up  behind  him,  and 
put  the  gun  into  his  hand,  which  Mr.  Edmonstone  received, 
without  advancing  it  to  his  shoulder. 

He  was  now  within  a  few  yards  of  the  Maroon  chief, 
who  seemed  to  betray  some  symptoms  of  uncertainty ;  for 
instead  of  firing  directly  at  Mr.  Edmonstone,  he  took  a  step 
sideways,  a:  d  rested  his  gun  against  a  tree ;  no  doubt  with 
the  intention  of  taking  a  surer  aim.  Mr.  Edmonstone,  on 
perceiving  this,  immediately  cocked  his  gun,  and  fired  it 
off,  still  holding  it  in  the  position  in  which  he  had  received 
it  from  Coffee. 

The  whole  of  the  contents  entered  the  negro's  body,  and 
he  dropped  dead  on  his  face. 

The  negroes, "«  ho  had  formed  in  a  crescent,  now  in  their 
turn  fired  a  vdley,  whioh  brought  Mr.  Edmonstone  and 
his  two  Indian  chiefs  to  the  ground.  The  Maroons  did 
not  stand  to  reload,  but  on  Mr.  Edmonstone's  party 
coming  up,  they  fled  precipitately  into  the  surrounding 
forest 

Four  slugs  had  entered  Mr.  Edmonstone's  body.  After 
coming  to  himself,  on  looking  around,  he  saw  one  of  the 
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fallen  Indian  chiefs  bleeding  by  his  side.  He  accosted 
him  by  name,  and  said  he  hoped  he  was  not  much  hurt. 
The  dying  Indian  had  just  strength  enough  to  answer, 
"  Oh  no," — and  then  expired.  The  other  chief  was  lying 
quite  dead.  He  must  have  received  his  mortal  wound 
just  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  cocking  his  gun  to  fire  on  the 
negroes ;  for  it  appeared  that  the  ball  which  gave  him  his 
death  wound,  had  carried  off  the  first  joint  of  his  thumb, 
and  passed  through  liis  forehead.  By  this  time  his  wife, 
who  had  accompanied  the  expedition,  came  up.  She  was 
a  fine  young  woman,  and  had  her  long  black  hair  fancifully 
braided  in  a  knot  on  the  top  of  her  head,  fastened  with  a 
silver  ornament.  She  unloosed  it,  and,  falling  on  her 
husband's  body,  covered  it  with  her  hair,  bewailing  his 
untimely  end  with  the  most  heartrending  cries. 

The  blood  was  now  running  out  of  Mr.  Edmonstone's 
shoes.  On  being  raised  up,  he  ordered  his  men  to  pursue  the 
flying  Maroons,  requesting  at  the  same  time  that  he  might 
be  left  where  he  had  fallen,  as  he  felt  that  he  was  mortally 
wounded.  They  gently  placed  him  on  the  ground,  and 
after  the  pursuit  of  the  Maroons  had  ended,  the  corpoval 
and  sergeant  returned  to  their  commander,  and  formed 
their  men.  On  his  asking  what  this  meant,  the  sergeant 
replied,  "  I  had  the  General's  orders,  on  setting  out  from 
town,  not  to  leave  you  in  the  forest,  happen  what  might." 
By  slow  and  careful  marches,  as  much  as  the  obstructions 
in  the  woods  would  admit  of,  the  party  reached  Plantation 
Alliance,  on  the  bank  of  the  Demerara,  and  from  thence  it 
crossed  the  river  to  Plantation  Vredestein. 

The  news  of  the  rencounter  had  been  spread  far  and 
wide  by  the  Indians,  and  had  already  reached  town. 
The  General,  Captains  Macrai  and  Johnstone,  and  Doctor 
Dunkin,  proceeded  to  Vredestein.  On  examining  Mr. 
Edmonstone's  wounds,  four   slugs  were  found  to   have 
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entered  the  body;  one  was  extracted,  the  rest  remained 
there  till  the  year  1824,  when  another  was  cut  out  by  a 
professional  gentleman  of  Tort  Glasgow.  The  other  two 
still  remain  in  the  body ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  either 
one  or  both  have  touched  a  nerve,  as  they  cause  almost 
continual  pain.  Mr.  Edmonstone  has  commanded  fifteen 
different  expeditions  in  the  forest  in  quest  of  the  Maroons. 
The  Colonial  Government  has  requited  his  services,  by 
freeing  his  property  from  all  taxes,  and  presenting  him  a 
handsome  sword,  and  a  silver  urn,  bearing  the  following 
inscription : 

"  Presontod  to  Charles  Edmonstone,  Esq.  by  the  Governor  and 
Court  of  Policy  of  the  Colony  of  Demerara,  as  a  token  of  their 
esteem,  and  the  deep  sense  tliey  entertain  of  the  very  great  activity 
and  spirit  manifested  by  him  on  various  occasions  in  his  successful 
exertions  for  the  internal  security  of  the  Colony. — January  1«/, 
1809." 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  single  Indian  in  ci-devant 
Dutch  Guiana  who  can  read  or  write,  nor  am  I  aware  that 
any  white  man  has  reduced  their  language  to  the  rules 
of  grammar;  some  may  have  made  a  short  manuscript 
vocabulary  of  the  few  necessary  words,  but  that  is  all. 
Here  and  there  a  white  man,  and  some  few  people  of 
colour,  talk  the  language  well.  The  temper  of  the  Indian 
of  Guiana  is  mild  and  gentle,  and  he  is  very  fond  of  his 
children. 

Some  ignorant  travellers  and  colonists  call  these  Indians 
a  lazy  race.  Man  in  general  will  not  be  active  without  an 
4)bject.  Now  when  the  Indian  has  caught  plenty  of  fish, 
and  killed  game  enough  to  last  him  for  a  week,  what  need 
has  he  to  range  the  forest  ?  He  has  no  idea  of  making 
pleasure-grounds.  Money  is  of  no  use  to  him,  for  in  these 
wilds  there  are  no  markets  for  him  to  frequent,  nor  mil- 
liners' shops  for  his  wife  and  daughters ;  he  has  no  taxes  to 
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pay,  no  highways  to  keep  up,  no  poor  to  maintain,  nor 
army  nor  navy  to  supply ;  he  lies  in  his  hammock  both 
night  and  day  (for  he  has  no  chair  or  bed,  neither  does  he 
want  them),  and  in  it  he  forms  his  bow,  and  makes  his 
arrows,  and  repairs  his  fishing  tackle.    But  as  soon  as  he 
has  consumed  his  provisions,  he  then  rouses  himself,  and, 
like  the  lion,  scours  the  forest  in  quest  of  food.     He 
plunges  into  the  river  after  the  deer  and  tapir,  and  swims 
across  it;  passes  through  swamps  and  quagmires,  and 
never  fails  to  obtain  a  sufficient  supply  of  food.     Should 
the  approach  of  night  stop  his  career,  while  he  is  hunt- 
ing the  wild  boar,  he  stops  for  the  night,  and  continues  the 
chase  the  next  morning.    In  my  way  through  the  wilds  to 
the  Portuguese  frontier,  I  had  a  proof  of  this:  we  were 
eight  in  number,  six  Indians,  a  negro,  and  myself.    About 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  we  observed  the  feet-mark  of 
the  wild  boars ;  we  judged  by  the  freshness  of  the  marks 
that  they  had  passed  that  way  early  the  same  morning. 
As  we  were  not  gifted,  like  the  hound,  with  scent,  and  as 
we  had  no  dog  with  us,  we  followed  their  track  by  the  eye. 
The  Indian  after  game  is  as  sure  with  his  eye  as  the  dog 
is  with  his  nose.    We  followed  the  herd  till  three  in  the 
afternoon,  then  gave  up  the  chase  for  the  present ;  made 
our  fires  close  to  a  creek  where  there  was  plenty  of  fish, 
and  then  arranged  the  hammocks.    In  an  hour  the  Indians 
shot  more  fish  with  their  arrows  than  we  could  consume. 
The  night  was  beautifully  serene  and  clear,  and  the  moon 
shone  as  bright  as  day.    Next  mom  we  rose  at  dawn,  got 
breakfast,  packed  up,  each  took  his  burden,  and  then  we 
put  ourselves  on  the  track  of  the  wild  boars,  which  we  had 
been  following  the  day  before.    We  supposed  that  they, 
too,  would  sleep  that  night  in  the  forest,  as  we  had  done ; 
and  thus  the  delay  on  our  part  would  be  no  disadvantage 
to  us.    This  was  just  the  case,  for  about  nine  o'clock  their 
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feet-marks  became  fresher  and  fresher :  we  now  doubled 
our  pace,  but  did  not  give  mouth  like  hounds.  We  pushed 
on  in  silence,  and  soon  came  up  with  them ;  there  were 
above  one  hundred  of  them ;  we  killed  six,  and  the  rest 
took  off  in  different  directions.    But  to  the  point 

Amongst  us  the  needy  man  works  from  light  to  dark  for 
a  maintenance.  Should  this  man  chance  to  acquire  a 
fortune,  he  soon  changes  his  habits.  No  longer  under 
"strong  necessity's  supreme  command,"  he  contrives  to 
get  out  of  bed  betwixt  nine  and  ten  in  the  morning.  His 
servant  helps  him  to  dress,  he  walks  on  a  soft  carpet  to 
his  breakfast  table,  his  wife  pours  out  his  tea,  and  his 
servant  hands  him  his  toast.  After  breakfast,  the  doctor 
advises  a  little  gentle  exercise  in  the  carriage  for  an  hour 
or  so.  At  dinner-time  he  sits  down  to  a  table  groaning 
beneath  the  weight  of  heterogeneous  luxury:  there  he 
rests  upon  a  chair  for  three  or  four  hours,  eats,  drinks,  and 
talks  (often  unmeaningly)  till  tea  is  announced.  He  pro- 
ceeds slowly  to  the  drawing-room,  and  there  spends  the  best 
part  of  his  time  in  sitting,  till  his  wife  tempts  him  with 
something  warm  for  supper.  After  supper,  he  still  remains 
on  his  chair  at  rest,  till  he  retires  to  rest  for  the  night. 
He  mounts  leisurely  up  stairs  upon  a  carpet,  and  enters 
his  bed-room  :  there,  one  would  hope,  that  at  least  he 
mutters  a  prayer  or  two,  though  perhaps  not  on  bended 
knee:  he  then  lets  himself  drop  into  a  soft  and  downy 
bed,  over  which  has  just  passed  the  comely  Jenny's 
warming-pan.  Now,  could  the  Indian  in  his  turn  see  this, 
he  would  call  the  white  men  a  lazy,  indolent  set. 

Perhaps  then,  upon  due  reflection,  you  would  draw  this 
conclusion  ;  that  men  will  always  be  indolent  where  there 
is  no  object  to  rouse  them. 

As  the  Indian  of  Guiana  has  no  idea  whatever  of  com- 
municating his  intentions  by  writing,  he  has  fallen  upon 
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a  plan  of  communication  sure  and  simple.  When  two  or 
three  families  have  determined  to  coiue  down  the  river 
and  pay  you  a  visit,  they  send  an  Indian  beforehand  with 
a  string  of  beads.  You  take  one  bead  off  every  day ;  and 
on  the  day  that  the  string  is  headless,  they  arrive  at  your 
house. 

In  finding  their  way  through  these  pathless  wilds,  the 
sun  is  to  them  what  Ariadne's  clue  was  to  Theseus.  When 
he  is  on  the  meridian,  they  generally  sit  down,  and  rove 
onwards  again  as  soon  as  he  has  sufHciently  declined  to 
the  west ;  they  require  no  other  compass.  When  in  chase, 
they  break  a  twig  on  the  bushes  as  they  pass  by  every 
three  or  four  hundred  paces,  and  this  often  prevents  them 
from  losing  their  way  on  their  return. 

You  will  not  be  long  in  the  forests  of  Guiana,  before 
you  perceive  how  very  thinly  they  are  inhabited.  You 
may  wander  for  a  week  together  without  seeing  a  hut. 
The  wild  beasts,  snakes,  the  swamps,  the  trees,  the  un- 
curbed luxuriance  of  sry thing  around  you,  conspire  to 
inform  you  that  man  has  no  habitation  here — man  has 
seldom  passed  this  way. 


: 


CHAPTER  III. 

Diacorery  of  •  large  Coulacanarn  snake.— A  Buth-maiter. — Stag  bwallowed 
by  a  Boa. — Negro«i  and  the  anake. — Arraugeuioutii  fur  the  attack.— 
The  Miako  utruek. — Carrying  off  the  enemy. — A  auako  in  a  bag. — An 
unquiet  uight. — DiMection  of  the  make. — Duddy  Quaiihi  and  his  dread 
of  snakuH. — Capture  of  a  Coulacanara. — VuUua>8  and  their  food. — 
Habits  of  Vultures. — The  Aura  vulture. — Ulack  vultures. — Severe 
blisturs. — Au  iui^uisitive  Jaguar.— Fish  .abooting.— Ooatsuokcrs  and 
Cani|)auoro. 

Let  us  now  return  to  natural  history.  There  was  a 
person  making  shingles,  with  twenty  or  thirty  negroes, 
not  far  from  Mibiri-hill.  I  had  offered  a  reward  to  any  of 
them  who  would  find  a  good-sized  snake  in  the  forest,  and 
come  and  let  me  know  where  it  was.  Often  had  these 
negroes  looked  for  a  large  snake,  and  as  often  been  dis- 
appointed. 

One  Sunday  moraing  I  met  one  of  them  in  the  forest, 
and  asked  him  which  way  he  was  going :  he  said  he  was 
going  towards  Warratilla  creek  to  hunt  an  armadillo :  and 
lie  had  liis  little  dog  with  him.  On  coming  back,  about 
noon,  the  dog  began  to  bark  at  the  root  of  a  large  tree, 
which  had  been  upset  by  the  whirlwind,  and  was  lying 
there  in  a  gradual  state  of  decay.  The  negro  said,  he 
thought  his  dog  was  barking  at  an  acouri,  which  had  pro- 
bably taken  refuge  under  the  tree,  and  he  went  up  with  an 
intention  to  kill  it :  he  there  saw  a  snake,  and  hastened 
back  to  inform  me  of  it. 
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llie  sun  had  just  passed  the  meridian  in  a  cloudless  sky  ; 
there  was  scarcely  a  bird  to  be  seen,  for  the  winged  inhabit- 
ants of  the  forest,  as  though  overcome  by  heat,  had  retired 
to  the  thickest  shade  :  all  would  have  been  like  midnight 
silence,  were  it  not  for  the  shrill  voice  of  the  Pi-pi-yo, 
every  now  and  then  resounding  from  a  distant  tree.  I  was 
sitting  with  a  little  Horace  in  my  hand,  on  what  had  once 
been  the  steps  which  formerly  led  up  to  the  now  moulder- 
ing and  dismantled  building.  The  negro  and  his  little 
dog  came  down  the  hill  in  haste,  and  I  was  soon  informed 
that  a  snake  had  been  discovered;  but  it  was  a  young 
one,  called  the  Bush-master,  a  rare  and  poisonous  snake. 

I  instantly  rose  up,  and  laying  hold  of  the  eight-foot 
lance,  which  was  close  by  me,  •'  Well  then.  Daddy,"  said  I, 
"  we'll  go  and  have  a  look  at  the  snake."  I  was  barefoot, 
with  an  old  hat,  and  check  shirt,  and  trousers  on,  and  a 
pair  of  braces  to  keep  them  up.  The  negro  had  his  cutlass, 
and  OS  we  ascended  the  hill,  another  negro,  armed  with  a 
cutlass,  joined  us,  judging,  from  our  pace,  thai  there  was 
something  to  do.  The  little  dog  came  along  vdih  us,  and 
when  we  had  got  about  half  a  mile  in  the  forest,  the  negro 
stopped,  and  pointed  to  the  fallen  tree :  all  was  still  and 
silent :  I  told  the  negroes  not  to  stir  from  the  place  where 
they  were,  and  keep  the  little  dog  in,  and  that  I  would  go 
in  and  reconnoitre. 

I  advanced  up  to  the  place  slow  and  cautious.  The 
snake  was  well  concealed,  but  at  last  I  made  him  out ;  it 
was  a  Coulacaiiara,  not  poisonous,  but  large  enough  to  have 
crushed  any  of  us  to  death.  On  measuring  him  afterwards, 
he  was  something  more  than  fourteen  feet  long.  This 
species  of  snake  is  very  rare,  and  much  thicker,  in  pro- 
portion to  his  length,  than  any  other  snake  in  the  forest. 
A  coulacanara  of  fourteen  feet  in  length  is  as  thick  as  a 
common  boa  of  twenty-four.    After  skinning  this  snake  I 
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could  easily  get  my  hfdil  into  liis  mouth,  as  tho  singular 
fonnution  of  tho  jaws  admits  of  wonderful  extension. 

A  Dutch  frietid  of  mine,  l)y  namu  Hrouw(>r,  killeil  a  Boa, 
twonty-two  foot  long,  with  a  pair  of  stag's  horns  in  his 
mouth  :  ho  had  swallowed  tho  stag,  but  could  not  gf>t  tho 
horns  down :  so  he  had  to  wait  in  |mtiunce  with  that  un- 
comfortable mouthful  till  his  stonuich  digested  tho  body, 
and  then  tho  horns  would  drop  out.  In  tliis  plight  the 
Dutchman  found  him  oh  ho  was  going  in  his  canoe  up  the 
river,  and  sent  a  ball  through  his  head. 

On  ascertaining  the  size  of  the  serpent  which  the  negro 
liud  just  found,  I  retired  slowly  tlio  way  I  came,  and 
promised  four  dollars  to  the  negro  who  had  shown  it  to  me, 
and  one  to  the  other  who  had  joined  us.  Aware  that  the 
day  was  on  the  decline,  and  that  the  api)ioach  of  night 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  dissection,  u  thought  struck 
me  that  I  could  take  him  alive.  I  imagined  if  I  could 
strike  him  with  the  lance  behind  the  head,  and  pin  him  to 
the  ground,  I  might  succeed  in  capturing  him.  When  I 
told  this  to  the  negroes,  they  begged  and  entreated  me  to 
let  them  go  for  a  gun,  and  bring  more  force,  as  they  were 
sure  the  snake  would  kill  some  of  us. 

I  had  been  at  the  siege  of  Troy  for  nine  years,  and  it 
would  not  do  now  to  carry  back  to  Greece, "  nil  decimo 
nisi  dedecus  anno."  I  mean,  I  had  been  in  search  of  a 
largo  serpent  for  years,  and  now  having  come  up  with  one, 
it  did  not  become  me  to  turn  soft.  So,  taking  a  cutlass 
from  one  of  the  negroes,  and  then  ranging  both  the  sable 
slaves  behind  me,  I  told  them  to  follow  me,  and  that  I 
would  cut  them  down  if  they  offered  to  fly.  I  smiled  as  I 
said  this,  but  they  shook  their  heads  in  silence,  and  seemed 
to  have  but  a  bad  heart  of  it. 

When  we  got  up  to  the  place,  the  serpent  had  not  stirred, 
but  I  could  see  nothing  of  his  head,  and  I  judged  by  the 
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folds  of  liifi  body  that  it  must  \h)  at  tho  furtiiust  sido  of  liin 
dull.  A  spvcu'S  of  wtxHlbiiio  iuul  furinud  acuin|>lutu  iiiiiiitlu 
ovor  tho  bmiiclius  of  thu  fuUuii  true,  uIiiiohI  iiniHtrvioiis  to 
thu  riiiii,  or  thu  rayn  of  thu  sun.  i'robubly  hu  hud  ruHortud 
to  this  BcqucHturud  jtlacu  for  a  lungtli  of  tiiiiu,  us  it  boru 
marks  of  uti  uiiciunt  suttluniuiit. 

I  DOW  took  my  knife,  dutunninin^  to  cut  nwiiy  tho  wood- 
bino,  and  break  thu  tvvi^^s  in  tiiu  guntlust  inunnur  possiblu, 
till  I  could  gut  u  viuw  of  his  head.  Onu  nugro  stood  guard 
close  behind  mu  with  thu  lunco ;  and  noar  him  the  other 
with  a  cutlass.  Thu  cutlass  which  I  had  taken  from  thu 
first  negro  was  on  thu  ground  cIomu  by  mu  in  cusu  of  need. 

Aftur  working  in  dead  silence  for  a  ([uarter  of  an  hour, 
with  onu  kneu  all  thu  time  on  thu  ground,  I  hud  cleared 
away  enough  to  suo  his  head,  h  appeared  (;oming  out 
betwixt  tho  first  and  second  coil  of  his  body,  and  was  thit 
on  tho  ground.  This  was  thu  very  position  I  wished  it  to 
bo  in. 

I  rose  in  silence  and  retreated  very  slowly,  making  a 
sign  to  tho  negroes  to  do  thu  same.  Thu  dug  was  sitting  at 
a  distance  in  mute  observance.  I  could  now  read  in  the 
face  of  the  negroes,  that  they  considered  this  a  very  un- 
pleasant affair ;  and  tliey  made  another  attempt  to  persuade 
me  to  let  them  go  for  a  gun.  I  smiled  in  a  good-natured 
manner,  and  made  a  feint  to  cut  them  down  with  the 
weapon  I  had  in  my  hand.  This  was  all  the  answer  I 
made  to  their  request,  and  they  looked  very  uneasy. 

It  must  bo  observed,  wo  were  now  about  twenty  yards 
from  the  snake's  don.  I  now  ranged  the  negroes  behind 
me,  and  told  him  who  stood  next  to  me  to  lay  hold  of  tiio 
lance  the  moment  I  struck  thu  snake,  and  that  the  other 
must  attend  my  movements.  It  now  only  remained  to 
take  their  cutlasses  from  them,  for  I  was  sure,  if  I  did  not 
disarm  them,  they  would  be  tempted  to  strike  the  snake  in 
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time  of  daDger,  and  thus  for  ever  spoil  his  skin.  On  tak* 
ing  their  cutlasses  from  them,  if  I  might  judge  from  their 
physiognomy,  they  seemed  to  consider  it  as  a  ihost  in- 
tolerable act  of  tyranny  in  me.  Probably  nothing  kept 
.hem  from  bolting,  but  the  consolation  that  I  \yas  to  be  be- 
twixt them  and  the  snake.  Indeed,  my  own  heart,  in  spite 
of  all  I  could  do,  beat  quicker  than  usual ;  and  I  felt  those 
sensations  which  one  has  on  board  a  merchant-vessel  in 
war  time,  when  the  captain  orders  all  hands  on  deck  to 
prepare  for  action,  while  a  strange  vessel  is  coming  down 
upon  us  under  suspicious  colours. 

We  went  slowly  on  in  silence,  without  moving  our  arms 
or  heads,  in  order  to  prevent  all  alarm  as  much  as  possible, 
lest  the  snake  should  glide  off,  or  attack  us  in  self-defence. 
I  carried  the  lance  perpendicularly  before  me,  with  the 
point  about  i  foot  from  the  ground.  The  snake  had  not 
moved ;  and  on  getting  up  to  him,  I  struck  him  with  the 
lance  on  the  near  side,  just  behind  the  neck,  and  pinned 
him  to  the  ground.  That  moment,  the  negro  next  to  me 
seized  the  lance,  and  held  it  firm  in  its  place,  while  I 
dashed  head  foremost  into  the  den  to  grapple  with  the 
snake,  and  to  get  hold  of  his  tail  before  he  could  do  any 
mischief. 

On  pinning  him  to  the  ground  with  the  lance,  he  gave  a 
tremendous  loud  hiss,  and  the  little  dog  ran  away,  howling 
as  he  went.  "We  had  a  sharp  fray  in  the  den,  the  rotten 
sticks  flying  on  all  sides,  and  each  party  struggling  for 
superiority.  I  called  out  to  the  second  negro  to  throw 
himself  upon  me,  as  I  found  I  was  not  heavy  enough.  He 
did  &o,  and  the  additional  weight  was  of  great  service.  I 
had  now  got  firm  hold  of  his  tail ;  and  after  a  violent 
struggle  or  two,  he  gave  in,  finding  himself  overpowered. 
This  was  the  moment  i  S€  sure  him.  So,  while  the  first 
negro  continued  to  hold  the  lance  firm  to  the  ground,  and 
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the  other  was  helping  me,  I  contrived  to  unloose  ray 
braces,  and  with  them  tied  up  the  snake's  mouth. 

The  snake  now  finding  himself  in  an  unpleasant  situa- 
tion, tried  to  better  himself,  and  set  resolutely  to  work,  but 
we  overpowered  him.  We  contrived  to  make  him  twist 
himself  round  the  shaft  of  the  lance,  and  then  prepared  to 
convey  him  out  of  the  forest.  I  stood  at  his  head  and 
held  it  firm  under  my  arm,  one  negro  supported  the  belly, 
and  the  other  the  tail.  In  this  order  we  began  to  move 
slowly  towards  home,  and  reached  it  after  resting  ten  times  ; 
for  the  snake  was  too  heavy  for  us  to  support  him  without 
stopping  to  recruit  our  strength.  As  we  proceeded  onwards 
with  him,  he  fought  hard  for  freedom,  but  it  was  all  in 
vain.  The  day  was  now  too  far  spent  to  think  of  dissect- 
ing him.  Had  I  killed  him,  a  partial  putrefaction  would 
have  taken  place  before  morning.  I  had  brought  with  me 
up  into  the  forest  a  strong  bag,  large  enough  to  contain  any 
animal  that  I  should  want  to  dissect.  I  considered  this 
the  best  mode  of  keeping  live  wild  animals  when  I  was 
pressed  for  daylight ;  for  the  bag  yielding  in  every  direc- 
tion to  their  efforts,  they  would  have  nothing  solid  or  fixed 
to  work  on,  and  thus  would  be  prevented  from  making  a 
hole  through  it.  I  say  fixed,  for  after  the  mouth  of  the 
bag  was  closed,  the  bag  itself  was  not  fastened  or  tied  to 
anything,  but  moved  about  wherever  the  animal  inside 
caused  it  to  roll.  After  securing  afresh  the  mouth  of  the 
coulacanara,  so  that  he  could  not  open  it,  he  was  forced 
into  this  bag,  and  left  to  his  fate  till  morning. 

I  cannot  say  he  allowed  me  to  have  a  quiet  night.  My 
hammock  was  in  the  loft  just  above  him,  and  the  floor 
betwixt  us,  half  gone  to  decay,  so  that  in  parts  of  it  no 
boards  intervened  betwixt  his  lodging-room  and  mine.  He 
was  very  restless  and  fretful ;  and  had  Medusa  been  my 
wife,  there  could  not   have   been  more  continued  and 
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disagreeable  hissing  in  the  bedchamber  that  night.  At  day- 
break, I  sent  to  borrow  ten  of  the  negroes  who  were  cut- 
ting wood  at  a  distance ;  I  could  have  done  with  half  that 
number,  but  judged  it  most  prudent  to  have  a  good  force, 
in  case  he  should  try  to  escape  from  the  house  when  we 
opened  the  bag.     However,  nothing  serious  occurred. 

We  untied  the  mouth  of  the  bag,  kept  him  down  by 
main  force,  and  then  I  cut  his  throat.  He  bled  like  an  ox. 
By  six  o'clock  the  same  evening,  he  was  completely  dis- 
sected. On  examining  his  teeth,  I  observed  that  they  were 
all  bent  like  tenter-hooks,  pointing  down  his  throat,  and 
not  so  large  or  strong  as  I  expected  to  have  found  them ; 
but  they  are  exactly  suited  to  what  they  are  intended  by 
nature  to  perform.  The  snake  does  not  masticate  his  food, 
and  thus  the  only  service  his  teeth  have  to  perform  is  to 
seize  his  prey,  and  hold  it  till  he  swallows  it  whole. 

In  general,  the  skins  of  snakes  are  sent  to  museums 
without  the  head :  for  when  the  Indians  and  Negroes  kill 
a  snake,  they  seldom  fail  to  cut  off  the  head,  and  then  they 
run  no  risk  from  its  teeth.  "When  the  skin  is  stuffed  in 
the  museum,  a  wooden  head  is  substituted,  armed  with 
teeth  which  are  large  enough  to  suit  a  tiger's  jaw;  and 
this  tends  to  mislead  the  spectator,  and  give  him  erroneous 
ideas. 

During  this  fray  with  the  serpent,  the  old  negro.  Daddy 
Quashi,  was  in  Georgetown  procuring  provisions,  and  just 
returned  in  time  to  help  to  take  the  skin  off.  He  had 
spent  best  part  of  his  life  in  the  forest  with  his  old  master, 
Mr.  Edmonstone,  and  amused  me  much  in  recounting  their 
many  adventures  amongst  the  wild  beasts.  The  Daddy 
had  a  particular  horror  of  snakes,  and  frankly  declared  he 
could  never  have  faced  the  one  in  question. 

The  week  following,  his  courage  was  put  to  the  test,  and 
he  made  good  his  words.     It  was  a  curious  conflict,  and 
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took  place  near  the  spot  where  I  had  captured  the  large 
snake.  In  the  morning  I  had  been  following  a  new  species 
of  paroquet,  and  the  day  being  rainy,  I  had  taken  an  um- 
brella to  keep  the  gun  dry,  and  had  left  it  under  a  tree ; 
in  the  afternoon  I  took  Daddy  Quashi  with  me  to  look  for 
it.  Whilst  he  was  searching  about,  curiosity  took  me  to- 
wards the  place  of  the  late  scene  of  action.  There  was  a 
path  where  timber  had  formerly  been  dragged  along.  Here 
I  observed  a  young  coulacanara,  ten  feet  long,  slowly  mov- 
ing onwards ;  I  saw  he  was  not  thick  enough  to  break  my 
arm  in  case  he  got  twisted  round  it.  There  was  not  a 
moment  to  be  lost.  I  laid  hold  of  his  tail  with  the  left 
hand,  one  knee  being  on  the  ground ;  with  the  right  I  took 
my  hat,  and  held  it  as  you  would  hold  a  shield  for  defence. 

The  snake  instantly  turned,  and  came  on  at  me,  with  his 
head  about  a  yard  from  the  ground,  as  if  to  ask  me,  what 
business  I  had  to  take  liberties  with  his  tail.  I  let  him 
come,  hissing  and  open-mouthed,  within  two  feet  of  my 
face,  and  then,  with  all  the  force  I  was  master  of,  I  drove 
my  fist,  shielded  by  my  hat,  full  in  his  jaws.  He  was 
stunned  and  confounded  by  the  blow,  and  ere  he  could  re- 
cover himself,  I  had  seized  his  throat  with  both  hands,  in 
such  a  position  that  he  could  not  bite  me ;  I  then  allowed 
him  to  coil  himself  round  my  body,  and  marched  off  with 
him  as  my  lawful  prize.  He  pressed  me  hard,  but  not 
alarmingly  so. 

In  the  meantime,  Daddy  Quashi  having  found  the  um- 
brella, and  having  heard  the  noise  which  the  fray  occa- 
sioned, was  coming  cautiously  up.  As  soon  as  he  saw  me, 
and  in  what  company  I  was,  he  turned  about  and  ran  off 
home,  I  after  him,  and  shouting  to  increase  his  fear.  On 
scolding  him  for  his  cowardice,  the  old  rogue  begged  that  I 
would  forgive  him,  for  that  the  sight  of  the  snake  had 
positively  turned  him  sick  at  stomach. 
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When  I  had  done  with  the  carcass  of  the  large  snake,  it 
was  conveyed  into  the  forest,  as  I  expected  that  it  would 
attract  the  king  of  the  vultures,  as  soon  as  time  should 
have  rendered  it  sufficiently  savoury.  In  a  few  days  it 
sent  forth  that  odour  which  a  carcass  should  send  forth, 
and  about  twenty  of  the  common  vultures  came  and 
perched  on  the  neighbouring  trees  ;  the  king  of  the 
vultures  came  too;  and  I  observed  that  none  of  the 
common  ones  seemed  inclined  to  begin  breakfast  till  his 
majesty  had  finished.  When  he  had  consumed  as  much 
snake  as  nature  informed  him  would  do  him  good,  he 
retired  to  the  top  of  a  high  mora-tree,  and  then  all  the 
common  vultures  fell  to,  and  made  a  hearty  meal. 

The  head  and  neck  of  the  king  of  the  vultures  are  bare 
of  feathers ;  but  the  beautiful  appearance  they  exhibit 
fades  in  death.  The  throat  and  the  back  of  the  neck  are 
of  a  fine  lemon  colour ;  both  sides  of  the  neck,  from  the 
ears  downwards,  of  a  rich  scarlet ;  behind  the  corrugated 
part  there  is  a  white  spot.  The  crown  of  the  head  is 
scarlet ;  betwixt  the  lower  mandible  and  the  eye,  and  close 
by  the  ear,  there  is  a  part  which  has  a  fine  silvery  blue 
appearance ;  the  corrugated  part  is  of  a  dirty  light  brown ; 
behind  it,  and  just  above  the  white  spot,  a  portion  of  the 
skin  is  blue,  and  the  rest  scarlet ;  the  skin  which  juts  out 
behind  the  neck,  and  appears  like  an  oblong  caruncle,  is 
blue  in  part,  and  part  orange. 

The  bill  is  orange  and  black,  the  caruncles  on  his  fore- 
head orange,  and  the  cere  orange  ;  the  orbits  scarlet,  and 
the  irides  white.  Below  the  bare  part  of  the  neck  there  is 
a  cinereous  ruff.  The  bag  of  the  stomach,  which  is  only 
seen  when  distended  with  food,  is  of  a  most  delicate 
white,  intersected  with  blue  veins,  which  appear  on  it  just 
like  the  blue  veins  on  the  arm  of  a  fair-complexioned 
person. 
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The  tail  and  long  wing-feathers  are  black,  the  belly 
white,  and  the  rest  of  the  body  a  fine  satin  colour. 

I  cannot  be  persuaded  that  the  vultures  ever  feed  upon 
live  animals,  not  even  upon  lizards,  rats,  mice,  or  frogs  ;  T 
have  watched  them  for  hours  together,  but  never  could  see 
them  touch  any  living  animals,  though  innumerable  lizards, 
frogs,  and  small  birds  swarmed  all  around  them.  I  have 
killed  lizards  and  frogs,  and  put  them  in  a  proper  place  for 
observation ;  as  soon  as  they  began  to  stink,  the  Aura 
vulture  invariablv  name  and  took  them  off.  I  have  fre- 
quently  observed,  that  the  day  after  the  planter  had  burnt 
the  trash  in  a  cane-field,  the  aura  vulture  was  sure  to  be 
there,  feeding  on  the  snakes,  lizards,  and  frogs  which  had 
suffered  in  the  conflagration.  I  often  saw  a  large  bird 
(very  much  like  the  common  gregarious  vulture  at  a  dis- 
tance) catch  and  devour  lizards ;  after  shooting  one,  it 
turned  out  to  be  not  a  vulture,  but  a  hawk,  with  a  tail 
squarer  and  shorter  than  hawks  have  in  general.  The 
vultures,  like  the  goatsucker  and  woodpecker,  seem  to  be 
in  disgrace  with  man.  They  are  generally  termed  a 
voracious,  stinking,  cruel,  and  ignoble  tribe.  Under  these 
impressions,  the  fowler  discharges  his  gun  at  them,  and 
probably  thinks  he  has  done  well  in  ridding  the  earth  of 
such  vermin. 

Some  governments  impose  a  fine  on  him  who  kills  a 
vulture.  This  is  a  salutary  law,  and  it  were  to  be  wished 
that  other  governments  would  follow  so  good  an  example. 
I  would  fain  here  say  a  word  or  two  in  favour  of  this 
valuable  scavenger. 

Kind  Providence  has  conferred  a  blessing  on  hot 
countries  in  giving  them  the  vulture  ;  he  has  ordered  it  to 
consume  that  which,  if  left  to  dissolve  in  putrefaction, 
would  infect  the  air,  and  produce  a  pestilence.  When  full 
of  food,  the  vulture  certainly  appears  an  indolent  bird ;  he 
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will  stand  for  hours  together  on  the  branch  of  a  tree,  or  on 
the  top  of  a  house,  with  his  wings  drooping,  and,  after  rain, 
with  them  spread  and  elevated  to  catch  the  rays  of  the 
sun.  It  has  been  remarked  by  naturalists,  that  the  flight 
of  this  bird  is  laborious.  I  have  paid  attention  to  the 
vulture  in  Andalusia,  and  to  those  in  Guiana,  Brazil,  and 
the  West  Indies,  and  conclude  that  they  are  birds  of  long, 
even,  and  lofty  flight.  Indeed,  whoever  has  observed  the 
aura  vulture,  will  be  satisfied  that  his  flight  is  wonderfully 
majestic,  and  of  long  continuance. 

The  bird  is  above  five  feet  from  wing  to  wing  extended. 
You  will  see  it  soaring  aloft  in  the  aerial  expanse  on 
pinions  which  never  flutter,  and  which  at  the  same  time 
carry  him  through  the  fields  of  ether  with  a  rapidity  equal 
to  that  of  the  golden  eagle.  In  Paramaribo  the  laws  pro- 
tect the  vulture,  and  the  Spaniards  of  Angustura  never 
think  of  molesting  him.  In  1808, 1  saw  the  vultures  in 
that  city  as  tame  as  domestic  fowls ;  a  person  who  had 
never  seen  a  vulture  would  have  taken  them  for  turkeys. 
They  were  very  useful  to  the  Spaniards ;  and  had  it  not 
been  for  them,  the  refuse  of  the  slaughter-houses  in 
Angustura  would  have  caused  an  intolerable  nuisance. 

The  common  black,  short,  square-tailed  vulture,  is  gre- 
garious ;  but  the  aura  vulture  is  not  so ;  for,  though  you 
may  see  fifteen  or  twenty  of  them  feeding  on  the  dead 
vermin  in  a  cane-field,  after  the  trash  has  been  set  fire  to, 
still,  if  you  have  paid  attention  to  their  arrival,  you  will 
have  observed  that  they  came  singly  and  retired  singly, 
and  thus  their  being  all  together  in  the  same  field  was 
merely  accidental,  and  caused  by  each  one  smelling  the 
effluvia  as  he  was  soaring  through  the  sky  to  look  out 
for  food,  I  have  watched  twenty  come  into  a  cane-field  ; 
they  arrived  one  by  one,  and  from  different  parts  of 
the  heavens,     Hence  we  may  conclude,  that  though  the 
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other  species  of  vulture  are  gregarious,  the  aura  vulture 
is  not. 

If  you  dissect  a  vulture  that  has  just  heen  feeding  on 
carrion,  you  must  expect  that  your  olfactory  nerves  will  be 
somewhat  offended  with  the  rank  effluvia  from  his  craw ; 
just  as  they  would  be  were  you  to  dissect  a  citizen  after 
the  Lord  Mayor's  dinner.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  vulture 
be  empty  at  the  time  you  commence  the  operation,  there 
will  be  no  offensive  smell,  but  a  strong  scent  of  musk. 

I  had  long  wislied  to  examine  the  native  haunts  of  the 
Cayman;  but  as  the  river  Demerara  did  not  afford  a 
specimen  of  the  large  kind,  I  was  obliged  to  go  to  the 
river  Essequibo  to  look  for  one. 

I  got  the  canoe  ready,  and  went  down  in  it  to  George- 
town ;  where,  having  put  in  the  necessary  articles  for  the 
expedition,  not  forgetting  a  couple  of  large  shark-hooks, 
with  chains  attached  to  them,  and  a  coil  of  strong  new 
rope,  I  hoisted  a  little  sail,  which  I  had  got  made  on 
purpose,  and  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  shaped  our 
course  for  the  river  Essequibo.  I  had  put  a  pair  of  shoes 
on  to  prevent  the  tar  at  the  bottom  of  the  canoe  from 
sticking  to  my  feet.  The  sun  was  flaming  hot,  and  from 
eleven  o'clock  till  two  beat  perpendicularly  upon  the  top 
of  my  feet,  betwixt  the  shoes  and  the  trousers.  Not 
feeling  it  disagreeable,  or  being  in  the  least  aware  of 
painful  consequences,  as  I  had  been  barefoot  for  months,  I 
neglected  to  put  on  a  pair  of  short  stockings  which  I  had 
with  me.  I  did  not  reflect,  that  sitting  still  in  one  place, 
with  your  feet  exposed  to  the  sun,  was  very  different  from 
being  exposed  to  the  sun  while  in  motion. 

We  went  ashore  in  the  Essequibo,  about  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  to  choose  a  place  for  the  night's  residence, 
to  collect  firewood,  and  to  set  the  fish-hooks.  It  was  then 
that  I  first  began  to  find  my  legs  very  painful :  they  soon 
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became  much  inflamed  and  red  and  blistered;  and  it 
requirud  considerable  caution  not  to  burst  the  blisters, 
otherwise  sores  would  have  ensued.  I  immediately  got 
into  the  hammock,  and  there  passed  a  painful  and  sleep- 
less night,  and  for  two  days  after  I  was  disabled  from 
walking. 

About  midnight,  as  I  was  lying  awake,  and  in  great 
pain,  I  heard  the  Indian  say,  "  Massa,  massa,  you  no  hear 
tiger  ? "  I  listened  attentively,  and  heard  the  softly  sound- 
ing tread  of  his  feet  as  he  approached  us.  The  moon  had 
gone  down  ;  but  every  now  and  then  we  (jould  get  a  glance 
of  him  by  the  light  of  our  fire :  he  was  the  jaguar,  for  I 
oould  see  the  spots  on  his  body.  Had  I  wished  to  have 
fired  at  him,  I  was  not  able  to  take  a  sure  aim,  for  I  was  in 
such  pain  that  I  could  not  turn  myself  in  my  hammock. 
The  Indian  would  have  fired,  but  I  would  not  allow  him  to 
do  so,  as  I  wanted  to  see  a  little  more  of  our  new  visitor ; 
for  it  is  not  every  day  or  night  that  the  traveller  is  favoured 
with  an  undisturbed  sight  of  the  jaguar  in  his  own  forests. 

Whenever  the  fire  got  low,  the  jaguar  came  a  little 
nearer,  and  when  the  Indian  renewed  it,  he  retired 
abruptly ;  sometimes  he  would  come  within  twenty  yards, 
and  then  we  had  a  view  of  him,  sitting  on  his  hind  legs 
like  a  dog;  sometimes  he  moved  slowly  to  and  fro,  and 
at  other  times  we  could  hear  him  mend  his  pace,  as  if 
impatient.  At  last  the  Indian,  not  relishing  the  idea  of 
having  such  company  in  the  neighbourhood,  could  contain 
himself  no  longer,  and  set  up  a  most  tremendous  yell. 
The  jaguar  bounded  off  like  a  racehorse,  and  returned  no 
more  ;  it  appeared  by  the  print  of  his  feet  the  next  morn- 
ing that  he  was  a  full-grown  jaguar. 

In  two  days  after  this  we  got  to  the  first  falls  in  the  Es- 
sequibo.  There  was  a  superb  barrier  of  rocks  quite  across 
the  river.    In  the  rainy  season  these  rocks  are  for  the  most 
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pnrt  under  water ;  but  it  being  now  dry  weather,  we  had  a 
fine  view  of  them,  while  the  water  from  the  river  above 
them  rushed  through  the  different  openings  in  nuijestio 
grandeur.  Here,  on  a  little  hill,  jutting  out  into  the  river, 
stands  the  house  of  Mrs.  Peterson,  tlie  last  house  of  people 
of  colour  up  this  river ;  I  hired  a  nv^w  fxum  hur,  and  a 
coloured  man,  who  pretended  that  they  know  the  haunts  of 
the  cayman,  and  understood  everything  about  taking  him. 
We  were  a  day  in  passing  these  fulls  and  rapids,  celebrated 
for  the  Pacou,  the  richest  and  most  delicious  fish  in  Guinna. 
The  coloured  man  was  now  in  his  element ;  he  stood  in  the 
head  of  the  canoe,  and  with  his  bow  and  arrow  shot  the 
pacou  as  they  were  swimming  in  the  stream.  The  arrow 
had  scarcely  left  the  bow  before  he  had  plunged  headlong 
into  the  river,  and  seized  the  fish  as  it  was  struggling  with 
it.  He  dived  and  swam  like  an  otter,  and  rarely  missed  the 
fish  he  aimed  at. 

Did  my  pen,  gentle  reader,  possess  descriptive  powers,  I 
would  here  give  thee  an  idea  of  the  enchanting  scenery  of 
the  Essequibo  ;  but  that  not  being  the  case,  thou  must  be 
contented  with  a  moderate  and  well-intended  attempt. 

Nothing  could  be  more  lovely  than  the  appearance  of 
the  forest  on  each  side  of  this  noble  river.  Hills  rose  on 
hills  in  fine  gradation,  all  covered  with  trees  of  gigantic 
height  and  size.  Here  their  leaves  were  of  a  lively  purple, 
and  there  of  the  deepest  green.  Sometimes  the  Caracara 
extended  its  scarlet  blossoms  from  branch  to  branch,  and 
gave  the  tree  the  appearance  as  though  it  had  been  hung 
with  garlands. 

This  delightful  scenery  of  the  Essequibo  made  the  soul 
overflow  with  joy,  and  caused  you  to  rove  in  fancy  through 
fairy-land  ;  till,  on  turning  an  angle  of  the  river,  you  were 
recalled  to  more  sober  reflections  on  seeing  the  once 
grand  and  towering  mora,  now  dead  and  ragged  in  its  top- 
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most  brandies,  while  its  ngod  trunk,  undermined  by  the 
rushing  torrent,  hung  as  t)iou};(h  in  sorrow  over  the  river, 
which,  eie  long,  would  receive  it,  and  swoop  it  away  for  ever. 

During  the  day,  tlio  trade-wind  blew  a  gentle  and  re- 
freshing breeze,  which  died  away  as  the  night  set  in,  and 
then  the  river  was  as  smooth  as  glnsa. 

The  moon  was  within  three  days  of  being  full,  so  that 
we  did  not  regret  the  loss  of  the  sun,  whicli  set  in  all  its 
splendour.  Scarce  had  he  sunk  behind  the  western  hills, 
when  the  Goatsuckers  sent  forth  their  soft  and  plaintive 
cries ;  some  often  repeating,  "  Who  are  you — who,  who, 
who  are  you  ? "  and  others,  "  Willy,  Willy,  Willy  come  go." 

The  Indian  and  Daddy  Quashi  often  shook  their  heads  at 
this,  and  said  they  were  bringing  talk  from  Yabahou,  who 
is  the  evil  spirit  of  the  Essequibo.  It  was  delightful  to  sit 
on  the  branch  of  a  fallen  tree,  near  the  water's  edge,  and 
listen  to  these  harmless  birds  as  they  repeated  their  even- 
ing song ;  and  watch  the  owls  and  vampires  as  they  every 
now  and  then  passed  up  and  down  the  river. 

The  next  day,  about  noon,  as  we  were  proceeding  on- 
wards, we  heard  the  Campanero  tolling  in  the  depth  of  the 
forest.  Though  I  should  not  then  have  stopped  to  dissect 
even  a  rare  bird,  having  a  greater  object  in  view,  still  I 
could  not  resist  the  opportunity  offered  of  acquiring  the 
campanero.  The  place  where  he  was  tolling  was  low  and 
swampy,  and  my  legs  not  having  quite  recovered  from  the 
etfects  of  the  sun,  I  sent  the  Indian  to  shoot  the  campanero. 
He  got  up  to  the  tree,  which  he  described  as  very  high, 
with  a  naked  top,  and  situated  in  a  swamp.  He  fired  at 
the  bird,  but  either  missed  it,  or  did  not  wound  it  suffi- 
ciently to  bring  it  down.  This  was  the  only  opportunity  I 
had  of  getting  a  campanero  during  this  expedition.  We 
had  never  heard  one  toll  before  this  morning,  and  never 
heard  one  after. 
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About  an  liour  before  sunset,  we  reached  the  place  which 
the  two  men  who  had  joined  us  at  the  falls  pointed  out 
as  a  proper  one  to  find  a  Cayman.  There  was  a  large 
creek  close  by,  and  a  sand-bank  gently  sloping  to  the 
water.  Just  within  the  forest  on  this  bank,  we  cleared  a 
place  of  brushwood,  suspended  the  hammocks  from  the 
trees,  and  then  picked  up  enough  of  decayed  wood  for 
fuel. 

The  Indian  found  a  large  land  tortoise,  and  this,  with 
plenty  of  fresh  fish  which  we  had  in  the  canoe,  afforded  a 
supper  not  to  be  despised. 

The  tigers  had  kept  up  a  continued  roaring  every  night 
since  we  had  entered  the  Essequibo.  The  sound  was 
awfully  fine.  Sometimes  it  was  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood; at  other  times  it  was  far  off,  and  echoed 
amongst  the  hills  like  distant  thunder. 

It  may,  perhaps,  not  be  amiss  to  observe  here,  that  when 
the  word  tiger  is  used,  it  does  not  mean  the  Bengal  tiger. 
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It  means  the  jaguar,  whose  skin  is  beautifully  spotted,  and 
not  striped  like  that  of  the  tiger  in  the  East.  It  is,  in  fact, 
the  tiger  of  the  new  world,  and  receiving  the  name  of  tiger 
from  the  discoverers  of  South  America,  it  has  kept  it  ever 
since.  It  is  a  cruel,  strong,  and  dangerous  beast,  but  not 
so  courageous  as  the  Bengal  tiger. 

We  now  baited  a  shurk-hook  with  a  large  fish,  and  put 
it  upon  a  board  about  a  yard  long,  and  one  foot  broad, 
which  we  had  brought  on  purpose.  This  board  was  carried 
out  in  the  canoe,  about  forty  yards  into  the  river.  By 
means  of  a  string,  long  enough  to  reach  the  bottom  of  the 
river,  and  at  the  end  of  which  string  was  fastened  a  stone, 
the  board  was  kept,  as  it  were,  at  anchor.  One  end  of  the 
new  rope  I  had  bought  in  town  was  reeved  through  the 
chain  of  the  shark-hook,  and  the  other  end  fastened  to  a 
tree  on  the  sand-bank. 

It  was  now  an  hour  after  sunset.  The  sky  was  cloud- 
less, and  the  moon  shone  beautifully  bright  There  was 
not  a  breath  of  wind  in  the  heavens,  and  the  river  seemed 
like  a  large  plain  of  quicksilver.  Every  now  and  then  a 
huge  fish  would  strike  and  plunge  in  the  water ;  then  the 
owls  and  goatsuckers  would  continue  their  lamentations, 
and  the  sound  of  these  was  lost  in  the  prowling  tiger's 
growL    Then  all  was  still  again,  and  silent  as  midnight. 

The  caymen  were  now  upon  the  stir,  and  at  intervals 
their  noise  could  be  distinguished  amid  that  of  the  jaguar, 
the  owls,  the  goatsuckers,  and  frogs.  It  was  a  singular  and 
awful  sound.  It  was  like  a  suppressed  sigh,  bursting  forth 
all  of  a  sudden,  and  so  loud  that  you  might  hear  it  above 
a  mile  ofif.  First  one  emitted  this  horrible  noise,  and  then 
another  answered  him  ;  and  on  looking  at  the  countenances 
of  the  people  around  me,  I  could  plainly  see  that  they 
expected  to  have  a  cayman  that  night. 

We  were  at  supper,  when  the  Indian,  who  seemed  to 
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have  had  one  eye  on  the  turtle-pot  and  the  other  on  the 
bait  in  the  river,  said  he  saw  the  cayman  coming. 

Upon  looking  towards  the  place,  there  appeared  some- 
thing on  the  water  like  a  black  log  of  wood.  It  was  so 
unlike  anything  alive,  that  I  doubted  if  it  were  a  cay- 
man ;  but  the  Indian  smiled,  and  said  he  was  sure  it  was 
one,  for  he  remembered  seeing  a  cayman,  some  years  ago, 
when  he  was  in  the  Essequibo. 

At  last  it  gradually  approached  the  bait,  and  the  board 
began  to  move.  The  moon  shone  so  bright  that  we  could 
distinctly  see  him  open  his  huge  jaws,  and  take  in  the 
bait.  We  pulled  the  rope.  He  immediately  let  drop  the 
bait ;  and  then  we  saw  his  black  head  retreating  from  the 
board,  to  the  distance  of  a  few  yards,  and  there  it  remained 
quite  motionless. 

He  did  not  seem  inclined  to  advance  again ;  and  so  we 
finished  our  supper.  In  about  an  hour's  time  he  again 
put  himself  in  motion,  and  took  hold  of  the  bait.  But, 
probably,  suspecting  that  he  had  to  deal  with  knaves  and 
cheats,  he  held  it  in  his  mouth  but  did  not  swallow  it. 
We  pulled  the  rope  again,  but  with  no  better  success  than 
the  first  time. 

He  retreated  as  usual,  and  came  back  again  in  about  an 
hour.  We  paid  hira  every  attention  till  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning ;  when,  worn  out  with  disappointment,  we 
went  to  the  hammocks,  turned  in,  and  fell  asleep. 

When  day  broke,  we  found  that  he  had  contrived  to  get 
the  bait  from  the  hook,  though  we  had  tied  it  on  with  string. 
We  had  now  no  more  hopes  of  taking  a  cayman  till  the 
return  of  night.  The  Indian  took  off  into  the  woods,  and 
brought  back  a  noble  supply  of  game.  The  rest  of  us 
went  into  the  canoe,  and  proceeded  up  the  river  to  shoot 
fish.    We  got  even  more  than  we  could  use. 

As  we  approached  the  shallows,  we  could  see  the  large 
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Sting-rays  moving  at  the  bottom.  The  coloured  man 
never  failed  to  hit  them  with  his  arrow.  The  weather 
was  delightful.  There  was  scarcely  a  cloud  to  intercept 
the  sun's  rays. 

I  saw  several  scarlet  aras,  anihingas,  and  ducks,  but 
could  not  get  a  shot  at  them.  The  parrots  crossed  the 
river  in  innumerable  quantities,  always  flying  in  pairs. 
Here,  too,  I  saw  the  Sun-bird,  called  Tirana  by  the 
Spaniards  in  the  Oroonoque,  and  shot  one  of  them.  The 
black  and  white  Scarlet-headed  Finch  was  very  common 
here.  I  could  never  see  this  bird  in  the  Demerara,  nor 
hear  of  its  being  there. 

We  at  last  came  to  a  large  sand-bank,  probably  two 
miles  in  circumference.  As  we  approached  it  we  could 
see  two  or  three  hundred  Fresh-water  Turtle  on  the  edge 
of  the  bank.  Ere  we  could  get  near  enough  to  let  fly  an 
arrow  at  them,  they  had  all  sunk  into  the  river  and 
appeared  no  more. 

We  went  on  the  sand-bank  to  look  for  their  nests,  as 
this  was  the  breeding  season.  The  coloured  man  showed 
us  how  to  find  them.  Wherever  a  portion  of  the  sand 
seemed  smoother  than  the  rest,  there  was  sure  to  be  a 
turtle's  nest.  On  digging  down  with  our  hands,  about  nine 
inches  deep,  we  found  from  twenty  to  thirty  white  eggs ; 
in  less  than  an  hour  we  got  above  two  hundred.  Those 
which  had  a  little  black  spot  or  two  on  the  shell  we  ate 
the  same  day,  as  it  was  a  sign  that  they  were  not  fresh, 
and  of  course  would  not  keep :  those  which  had  no  speck 
were  put  into  dry  sand,  and  were  good  some  weeks  after. 

At  midnight,  two  of  our  people  went  to  this  sand-bank, 
while  the  rest  stayed  to  watch  the  cayman.  The  turtle  had 
advanced  on  to  the  sand  to  lay  their  eggs,  and  the  men 
got  betwixt  them  and  the  water  ;  they  brought  off  half  a 
dozen  very  fine  and  well-fed  turtle.    The  egg-shell  of  the 
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fresh-water  turtle  is  not  hard  like  that  of  the  land  tor- 
toise, but  appears  like  white  parchment  and  gives  way  to 
the  pressure  of  the  fingers;  but  it  is  very  tough,  and 
does  not  break.  On  this  sand-bank,  close  to  the  forest, 
we  found  several  Guana's  nests ;  but  they  had  never  more 
than  fourteen  eggs  a-piece.  Thus  passed  the  day  in 
exercise  and  knowledge,  till  the  sun's  declining  orb 
reminded  us  it  was  time  to  return  to  the  place  from 
whence  we  had  set  out. 

The  second  night's  attempt  upon  the  cayman  was  a 
repetition  of  the  first,  quite  unsuccessful.  We  went  a 
fishing  the  day  after,  had  excellent  sport,  and  returned  to 
experience  a  third  night's  disappointment  On  the  fourth 
evening,  about  four  o'clock,  we  began  to  erect  a  stage 
amongst  the  trees,  close  to  the  water's  edge.  From  this 
we  intended  to  shoot  an  arrow  into  the  cayman :  at  the 
end  of  this  arrow  was  to  be  attached  a  string,  which  would 
be  tied  to  the  rope,  and  as  soon  as  the  cayman  was  struck 
we  were  to  have  the  canoe  ready  and  pursue  him  in  the 
river. 

While  we  were  busy  in  preparing  the  stage,  a  tiger 
began  to  roar.  We  judged  by  the  sound  that  he  was  not 
above  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  us,  and  that  he  was  close 
to  the  side  of  the  river.  Unfortunately,  the  Indian  said 
it  was  not  a  jaguar  that  was  roaring,  but  a  couguar.  The 
couguar  is  of  a  pale,  brownish  red  colour,  and  not  as  large 
as  the  jaguar.  As  there  was  nothing  particular  in  this 
animal,  I  thought  it  better  to  attend  to  the  apparatus  for 
catching  the  cayman  than  to  go  in  quest  of  the  couguar.- 
The  people,  however,  went  in  the  canoe  to  the  place 
where  the  couguar  was  roaring.  On  arriving  near  the 
spot,  they  saw  it  was  not  a  couguar,  but  an  immense 
jaguar,  standing  on  the  trunk  of  an  aged  mora-tree,  which 
bended  over  the  river ;  he  growled  and  showed  his  teeth 
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as  they  approached;  the  coloured  man  fired  at  him  with 
a  ball,  but  probably  missed  him,  and  the  tiger  instantly 
descended,  and  took  off  into  the  woods.  I  went  to  the 
place  before  dark,  and  we  searched  the  forest  for  about 
,  half  a  mile  in  the  direction  he  had  fled,  but  we  could  see 
no  traces  of  him,  or  any  marks  of  blood ;  so  I  concluded 
that  fear  had  prevented  the  man  from  taking  steady  aioL 

We  spent  best  part  of  the  fourth  night  in  trying  for  the 
cayman,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  I  was  now  convinced  that 
something  was  materially  wrong.  We  ought  to  have  been 
successful,  considering  our  vigilance  and  attention,  and 
that  we  had  repeatedly  seen  the  cayman.  It  was  useless 
to  tany  here  any  longer ;  moreover,  the  coloured  man  began 
to  take  airs,  apd  fancied  that  I  could  not  do  without  him. 
I  never  admit  of  this  in  any  expedition  where  I  am  com- 
mander ;  and  so  I  convinced  the  man,  to  his  sorrow,  that 
I  could  do  without  him ;  for  I  paid  him  what  I  had  agreed 
to  give  him,  which  amounted  to  eight  dollars,  and  ordered 
him  back  in  his  own  curial  to  Mrs.  Peterson's,  on  the 
hill  at  the  first  falls.  I  then  asked  the  negro  if  there 
were  any  Indian  settlements  in  the  neighbourhood;  he 
said  he  knew  of  one,  a  day  and  a  half  off.  We  went  in 
quest  of  it,  and  about  one  o'clock  the  next  day  the  negro 
showed  us  the  creek  where  it  was. 

The  entrance  was  so  concealed  by  thick  bushes  that  a 
stranger  would  have  passed  it  without  knowing  it  to  be 
a  creek.  In  going  up  it  we  found  it  dark,  winding,  and 
intricate  beyond  any  creek  that  I  had  ever  seen  before 
When  Orpheus  came  back  with  his  young  wife  from  Styx, 
his  path  must  have  been  similar  to  this,  for  Ovid  says 
it  was 

"  Ardaus,  ohiiquus,  caligine  densus  opaca," 
and  this  creek  was  exactly  so. 
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When  we  bad  got  about  two-thirds  up  it,  we  met  the 
Indians  going  a  fishing.  I  saw,  by  the  way  their  things 
were  packed  in  the  curial,  that  they  did  not  intend  to 
return  for  some  days.  However,  on  telling  them  what  we 
wanted,  and  by  promising  handsome  presents  of  powder, 
shot,  and  hooks,  they  dropped  their  expedition,  and  invited 
us  up  to  the  settlement  they  had  just  left,  and  where  we 
laid  in  a  provision  of  cassava. 

They  gave  us  for  dinner  boiled  ant-bear  and  red 
monkey;  two  dishes  unknown  even  at  Beauvilliers  in 
Paris,  or  at  a  London  city  feast.  The  monkey  was  very 
good  indeed,  but  the  ant-bear  had  been  kept  beyond  its 
time ;  it  stunk,  as  our  venison  does  in  England ;  and  so, 
after  tasting  it,  I  preferred  dining  entirely  on  monkey. 
After  resting  here,  we  went  back  to  the  river.  The 
Indians,  three  in  number,  accompanied  us  in  their  own 
curial,  and,  on  entering  the  river,  pointed  to  a  place  a 
little  way  above,  well  calculated  to  harbour  a  cayman. 
The  water  was  deep  and  still,  and  flanked  by  an  immense 
sand-bank ;  there  was  also  a  little  shallow  creek  close  by. 

On  this  sand-bank,  near  the  forest,  the  people  made  a 
shelter  for  the  night.  My  own  was  already  made ;  for  I 
always  take  with  me  a  painted  sheet,  about  twelve  feet 
by  ten.  This,  thrown  over  a  pole,  supported  betwixt  two 
trees,  makes  you  a  capital  roof  with  very  little  trouble. 

We  showed  one  of  the  Indians  the  shark-hook.  He 
shook  his  head  and  laughed  at  it,  and  said  it  would  not 
do.  When  he  was  a  boy,  he  had  seen  his  father  catch  the 
caymen,  and  on  the  morrow  he  would  make  something 
that  would  answer. 

In  the  meantime,  we  set  the  shark-hook,  but  it  availed 
us  nought;  a  cayman  came  and  took  it,  but  would  not 
swallow  it. 

Seeing  it  was  useless  to  attend  the  shark-hook  any 
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longer,  vre  left  it  for  the  night,  and  returned  to  our 
hammocks. 

Ere  I  fell  asleep,  a  reflection  or  two  broke  in  upon  me. 
I  considered,  that  as  far  as  the  judgment  of  civilized  man 
went,  everything  had  been  procured  and  done  to  ensure 
success.  We  had  hooks,  and  lines,  and  baits,  and  patience ; 
we  had  spent  nights  in  watching,  had  seen  the  cayman 
come  and  take  the  bait,  and  after  our  expectations  had 
been  wound  up  to  the  highest  pitch,  all  ended  in  disap- 
pointment. Probably  this  poor  wild  man  of  the  woods 
would  succeed  by  means  of  a  very  simple  process ;  and 
thus  prove  to  his  more  civilized  brotlier  that,  notwith- 
standing books  and  schools,  there  is  a  vast  deal  of  know- 
ledge to  be  picked  up  at  every  step,  whichever  way  we 
turn  ourselves. 

In  the  morning,  as  usual,  we  found  the  bait  gone  from 
the  shark-hook.  The  Indians  went  into  the  forest  to 
hunt,  and  we  took  the  canoe  to  shoot  fish  and  get  another 
supply  of  turtles'  eggs,  which  we  found  in  great  abundance 
on  this  large  sand-bank. 

We  went  to  the  little  shallow  creek,  and  shot  some 
young  caymen,  about  two  feet  long.  It  was  astonishing 
to  see  what  spite  and  rage  these  little  things  showed  when 
the  arrow  struck  them  ;  they  turned  round  and  bit  it,  and 
snapped  at  us  when  we  went  into  the  water  to  take  them 
up.  Daddy  Quashi  boiled  one  of  them  for  his  dinner,  and 
found  it  very  sweet  and  tender.  I  do  not  see  why  it 
should  not  be  as  good  as  frog  or  veaL 

The  day  was  now  declining  apace,  and  the  Indian  had 
made  his  instrument  to  take  the  cayman.  It  was  very 
simple.  There  were  four  pieces  of  tough  hard  wood,  a  foot 
long,  and  about  as  thick  as  your  little  finger,  and  barbed 
at  both  ends ;  they  were  tied  round  the  end  of  the  rope, 
in  such  a  manner,  that  if  you  conceive  the  rope  to  be  an 
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arrow,  these  four  sticks  would  form  the  arrow's  head ;  so 
that  one  end  of  the  four  united  sticks  answered  to  the 
point  of  the  arrow-head,  while  the  other  ends  of  the 
sticks  expanded  at  equal  distances  round  the  rope,  thus — 


rrrrrrjTi-^rj^^y-^^^ 


Now  it  is  evident,  that  if  the  cayman  swallowed  this,  (the 
other  end  of  the  rope,  which  was  thirty  yards  long,  heing 
fastened  to  a  tree,)  the  more  he  pulled,  the  faster  the  barbs 
would  stick  into  his  stomach.  This  wooden  hook,  if  you 
may  so  call  it,  was  well  baited  with  the  flesh  of  the 
acouri,  and  the  entrails  were  twisted  round  the  rope  for 
about  a  foot  above  it. 

Nearly  a  mile  from  where  we  had  our  hammocks,  the 
sand-bank  was  steep  and  abrupt,  and  the  river  very  still 
and  deep ;  there  the  Indian  pricked  a  stick  into  the  sand. 
It  was  two  feet  long,  and  on  its  extremity  was  fixed  the 
machine ;  it  hung  suspended  about  a  foot  from  the  water, 
and  the  end  of  the  rope  was  made  fast  to  a  stake  driven 
well  into  the  sand. 


The  Indian  then  took  the  empty  shell  of  a  land  tortoise 
and  gave  it  some  heavy  blows  with  an  axe.    I  asked  him 
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why  he  did  that.  He  said  it  was  to  let  the  cayman  hear 
that  something  was  going  on.  In  fact  the  Indian  meant 
it  as  the  cayman's  dinner-bell. 

Having  done  this,  we  went  back  to  the  hammocks,  not 
intending  to  visit  it  again  till  morning.  During  the  night, 
the  jaguars  roared  and  grumbled  in  the  forest,  as  though 
the  world  was  going  wrong  with  them,  and  at  intervals  we 
could  hear  the  distant  cayman.  The  roaring  of  the  jaguars 
was  awful ;  but  it  was  music  to  the  dismal  noise  of  these 
hideous  and  malicious  reptiles. 

About  half-past  five  in  the  morning,  the  Indian  stole  off 
silently  to  take  a  look  at  the  bait.  On  arriving  at  the 
place  he  set  up  a  tremendous  shout.  We  all  jumped  out 
of  our  hammocks,  and  ran  to  him.  The  Indians  got  there 
before  me,  for  they  had  no  clothes  to  put  on,  and  I  lost 
two  minutes  in  looking  for  my  trousers  and  in  slipping 
into  them. 

We  found  a  cayman,  ten  feet  and  a  half  long,  fast  to 
the  end  of  the  rope.  Nothing  now  remained  to  do,  but 
to  get  him  out  of  the  water  without  injuring  his  scales, 
"  hoc  opus,  hie  labor."  We  mustered  strong :  there  were 
three  Indians  from  the  creek,  there  was  my  own  Indian 
Yan,  Daddy  Quashi,  the  negro  from  Mrs.  Peterson's,  James, 
Mr.  R  Edmonstone's  man,  whom  I  was  instructing  to 
preserve  birds,  and  lastly,  myself. 

I  informed  the  Indians  that  it  was  my  intention  to  draw 
him  quietly  out  of  the  water,  and  then  secure  him.  They 
looked  and  stared  at  each  other,  and  said  I  might  do  it 
myself ;  but  they  would  have  no  hand  in  it ;  the  cayman 
would  worry  some  of  us.  On  saying  this,  "consedere 
duces,"  they  squatted  on  their  haras  with  the  most  perfect 
indifference. 

The  Indians  of  these  wilds  have  never  been  subject  to 
the  least  restraint ;  and  I  knew  enough  of  them,  to  be 
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nware,  that  if  I  tried  to  forco  them  agninst  their  will,  they 
M'ould  take  off,  and  leave  me  and  my  presenta  unheeded, 
and  never  rut  urn. 

Daddy  Qiuishi  was  for  applying  to  our  guns,  as  usual,  con- 
sidering tlieni  our  best  and  safuHt  friends.  I  iniiuedintely 
offered  to  knn<:k  him  down  for  his  cowardice,  and  he 
shrunk  back,  l>cgging  that  I  would  be  cautious,  and  not 
get  myself  worried  ;  and  apologizing  for  his  own  want  of 
resolution.  My  Indian  was  now  in  conversation  with  the 
others,  and  they  asked  if  I  would  allow  them  to  shoot  a 
dozen  arrows  into  him,  and  thus  disable  him.  This  would 
have  ruined  all.  I  had  come  above  three  hundred  miles 
on  purpose  to  get  a  cayman  uninjured,  and  not  to  carry 
back  a  mutilated  specimen.  I  rejected  their  proposition 
with  firmness,  and  darted  a  disdainful  eye  upon  Uie 
Indians. 

Daddy  Quashi  was  again  beginning  to  remonstrate,  and 
I  chased  him  on  the  sand-bank  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
He  told  me  afterwards,  he  thought  he  should  have  dropped 
down  dead  with  fright,  for  he  was  firmly  persuaded,  if  I 
had  caught  him,  I  should  have  bundled  him  into  the  cay- 
man's jaws.  Here  then  we  stood,  in  silence,  like  a  calm 
before  a  thunder-storm.  "  Hoc  res  summa  loco.  Scindituv 
in  contraria  vul^us."  They  wanted  to  kill  him,  and  I 
wanted  to  take  him  alive. 

I  now  walked  up  and  down  the  sand,  revolving  a  dozen 
projects  in  my  head.  The  canoe  was  at  a  considerable 
distance,  and  I  ordered  the  people  to  bring  it  round  to  the 
place  where  we  were,  '^he  mast  was  eight  feet  long,  and 
not  much  thicker  than  my  wrist.  I  took  it  out  of  the 
canoe,  and  wrapped  the  sail  round  the  end  of  it.  Now  it 
appeared  clear  to  me,  that  if  I  went  down  upon  one  knee, 
and  held  the  mast  in  the  same  position  as  the  soldier  holds 
his  bayonet  wlien  rushing  to  the  charge,  I  could  force  it 
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ilnwn  tho  cnymnn't  tliroat,  RliotiM  ho  cnnio  open-tnouthnd 
ut  iii(>.  When  this  wan  told  to  thu  IiifliaitH.tht'y  briKhtciiud 
lip,  ami  said  tlivy  would  hulp  lue  to  pull  him  out  of  the 
liver. 

•'Uravo  squridt"  Bnid  I  to  niyfii'lf,  '"Audnx  omnia 
|>crpoti/  now  thnt  you  hnve  pot  me  lulwixt  yourselveH 
and  danger."  I  then  niURtured  nil  hnnds  for  tho  Inst 
time  before  tho  hattlo.  AVo  were,  four  South  American 
savages,  two  negroes  from  Africa,  a  Creole  from  Trinidad, 
and  myself  a  white  man  from  Yorkshire.  In  fact,  n  little 
tower  of  Babel  group,  in  dress,  no  dress,  address,  and 
language. 

Daddy  Quaslii  hung  in  tho  rear;  I  showed  him  a  large 
Spanish  knife,  which  I  always  can'ied  in  the  waistband  of 
my  trousers:  it  spoke  volumes  to  him,  and  he  shrugged 
up  his  shoulders  in  absolute  despair.  The  sun  was  just 
peeping  over  tho  high  forests  on  the  eastern  hills,  as  if 
coming  to  look  on,  and  bid  us  act  with  becoming  fortitude. 
I  placed  all  the  people  at  the  end  of  the  rope,  and  ordered 
them  to  pull  till  the  cayman  appeared  on  the  surface  of 
the  water ;  and  then,  should  he  plunge,  to  slacken  the  rope 
and  let  him  go  again  into  the  deep. 

I  now  took  the  mast  of  the  canoe  in  my  hand  (the  sail 
being  tied  round  the  end  of  the  mast)  and  sunk  down  upon 
one  knee,  about  four  yards  from  the  water's  edge,  deter- 
mining to  thrust  it  down  his  throat,  in  case  he  gave  me 
an  opportunity.  I  certainly  felt  somewhat  uncomfortable 
in  this  situation,  and  I  thought  of  Cerberus  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Styx  ferry.  The  people  pulled  the  cayman  to 
the  surface ;  he  plunged  furiously  as  soon  as  he  arrived  in 
these  upper  regions,  and  immediately  went  below  again 
on  their  slackening  the  rope.    I  saw  enough  not  to  fall 


in  love  at  first  sight.     I 
risks,  and  have  him  on 


now  told  them  we  would  run  oil 
land  immediately.    They  pulled 
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n^min,  And  out  he  camn, — "  monstrum  liorronduni,  informe." 
This  wuM  nil  inturuHting  iiioiitnnt.  I  kept  my  potition 
tinnly,  witli  my  oyo  fixed  BtunilfuAt  on  him. 

By  this  timu  tlie  caymnn  was  within  two  ynrds  of  m». 
I  saw  he  \^m  in  a  state  of  fear  and  pcrturlNition  *  I  in- 
Htantly  <lroppfld  tlie  mast,  sprang  up,  and  jum|M)d  on  his 
hack,  turning  half  round  as  I  vaulted,  so  that  I  gained  my 
Neat  with  my  face  in  a  right  position.  I  immediately 
seized  hid  fore  legs,  and,  hy  main  force,  twisted  them  on 
his  back  ;  thus  they  served  mo  for  a  bridle. 

He  now  seemed  to  have  recovered  from  his  surprise,  and 
))robably  fancying  himself  in  hostile  company,  he  began  to 
plunge  furiously,  and  lashed  the  sand  with  his  long  and 
powerful  tail.  I  was  out  of  reach  of  the  strokes  of  it,  by 
being  near  his  head.  lie  continued  to  plunge  and  strike, 
and  made  my  scat  very  uncomfortable.  It  must  have  been 
a  fine  sight  for  an  unoccupied  spectator. 

The  people  roared  out  in  triumph,  and  were  so  vociferous, 
that  it  was  some  time  before  they  heard  me  tell  them  to 
pull  me  and  my  beast  of  burden  farther  inland.  I  was 
apprehensive  the  rope  might  break,  and  then  there  would 
have  been  every  chance  of  going  down  to  the  regions  under 
water  with  the  cayman.  That  would  have  been  more 
perilous  than  Arion's  marine  morning  ride : — 

"  Delx)luni  insidens  vada  cocrula  sulcat  Arion." 

The  people  now  dragged  us  above  forty  yards  on  the 
sand :  it  was  the  first  and  last  time  I  was  ever  on  a 
cayman's  back.  Should  it  be  asked,  how  I  managed  to 
keep  my  seat,  I  would  answer, — I  hunted  some  years  with 
Lord  Darlington's  fox-hounds. 

After  repeated  attempts  to  regain  his  liberty,  the  cayman 
gave  in,  and  became  tranquil  through  exhaustion.  I  now 
managed  to  tie  up  his  jaws,  and  firmly  secured  his  fore- 
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feet  in  the  position  I  had  held  them.  We  had  now  another 
severe  struggle  for  superiority,  but  he  was  soon  overcon>e 
and  again  remained  quiet.  While  some  of  the  people 
were  pressing  upon  his  head  and  shouluers,  I  threw  myself 
on  his  tail,  and  by  keeping  it  down  to  the  sand,  prevented 
him  from  kicking  up  another  dust.  He  was  finally  con- 
veyed to  the  canoe,  and  then  to  the  place  where  we  had 
suspended  our  hammocks.  There  I  cut  his  throat ;  and, 
after  breakfast  was  over,  commenced  the  dissection. 

Now  that  the  affray  had  ceased.  Daddy  Quashi  played  a 
good  finger  and  thumb  at  breakfast;  he  said  he  found 
himself  much  revived,  and  became  very  talkative  and 
useful,  as  there  was  no  longer  any  danger.  He  was  a 
faithful,  honest  negro.  His  master,  my  worthy  friend 
Mr.  Edmonstone,  had  been  so  obliging  as  to  send  out 
particular  orders  to  the  colony,  that  the  Daddy  should 
attend  me  all  the  time  I  was  in  the  forest.  He  had  lived 
in  the  wilds  of  Demerara  with  Mr.  Edmonstone  for  manv 
yeai's ;  and  often  amused  me  with  the  account  of  the  frays 
his  master  had  had  in  the  woods  with  snakes,  wild  beasts, 
and  runaway  ri6groes.  Old  age  was  now  coming  fast  upon 
him ;  he  had  been  an  able  fellow  in  his  younger  days,  and 
a  gallant  one  too,  for  he  had  a  large  scar  over  liis  eyebrow, 
caused  by  the  stroke  of  a  cutlass,  from  another  negro, 
while  the  Daddy  was  engaged  in  an  intrigue. 

The  back  of  the  cayman  may  be  said  to  be  almost  im- 
penetrable to  a  musket-ball,  but  his  sides  are  not  near  so 
strong,  and  are  easily  pierced  with  an  arrow ;  indeed,  were 
they  as  strong  as  the  back  and  the  belly,  there  would  be 
no  part  of  the  cayman's  body  soft  and  elastic  enough  to 
admit  of  expansion  after  taking  in  a  supply  of  food. 

The  cayman  has  no  grinders ;  his  teeth  are  entirely  made 
for  snatch  and  swallow ;  there  are  thirty-two  in  each  jaw. 
Perhaps  no  animal  in  existence  bears  more  decided  marks 
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in  his  countenance  of  cnielty  and  nmlicc  than  the  cayman. 
He  is  tlie  scourge  and  terror  of  all  the  large  rivers  in 
South  America  near  the  line. 

One  Sunday  evening,  some  years  ago,  as  I  was  walking 
with  Don  Pelipe  de  Ynciai-te,  governor  of  Angustura,  on 
the  bank  of  the  Oroonoque,  "  Stop  here  a  minute  or  two, 
]  )on  C»rlos,"  said  he  to  me,  "  while  I  recount  a  sad  acci- 
dent. One  fine  evening  last  year,  as  the  people  of  Angus- 
tura were  sauntering  up  and  down  here,  in  the  Alameda, 
I  was  within  twenty  yards  of  this  place,  when  I  saw  a 
large  cayman  rush  out  of  the  river,  seize  a  man,  and  carry 
him  down,  hefore  anybody  had  it  in  his  power  to  assist 
him.  The  screams  of  the  poor  fellow  were  terrible  as  the 
cayman  was  running  off  with  him.  He  plunged  into  the 
river  with  his  prey ;  we  instantly  lost  sight  of  him,  and 
never  saw  or  heard  him  more." 

I  was  a  day  and  a  half  in  dissecting  our  cayman,  and 
then  we  all  got  ready  to  return  to  Demerara. 

It  was  much  more  perilous  to  descend  than  to  ascend 
the  falls  in  the  Essequibo. 

The  place  M-e  had  to  pass  had  proved  fatal  to  four  Indians 
about  a  month  before.  The  water  foamed,  and  dashed  and 
boiled,  amongst  the  steep  and  craggy  rocks,  and  seemed  to 
warn  us  to  be  careful  how  we  ventured  there. 

I  was  for  all  hands  to  get  out  of  the  canoe,  and  then 
after  lashing  a  long  rope  ahead  and  astern,  we  might  have 
climbed  from  rock  to  rock,  and  tempered  her  in  her  passage 
clown,  and  our  getting  out  would  have  lightened  her  much. 
But  the  negro  who  had  joined  us  at  Mrs.  Peterson's  said 
he  was  sure  it  would  be  safer  to  stay  in  the  canoe  while 
she  went  down  the  fall.  I  was  loath  to  give  way  to  him  ; 
but  I  did  so  this  time  against  my  better  judgment,  as  he 
assured  me  that  he  was  accustomed  to  pass  and  repass 
these-  falls. 
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Acconlingly  we  detoriuinod  to  push  down :  I  was  at  ih« 
holm,  the  rest  at  their  piuldles.  lUit  before  wo  got  Iiull' 
way  through,  the  rushing  waters  deprived  tlie  canoe  of  all 
power  of  steerage,  and  she  became  the  sport  of  the  torrent ; 
in  a  second  she  was  lialf  full  of  water,  and  I  cannot  com- 
pn*hend  to  this  day  why  she  did  not  go  down ;  luckily  i\w 
people  exerted  themselves  to  the  utnu)8t, — she  got  headway, 
and  they  pulled  through  the  whirlpool ;  I  being  quite  in 
the  stern  of  the  canoe,  part  of  a  wave  struck  me,  and 
nearly  knocked  me  overboard. 

Wo  now  paddled  to  some  roc^ks  at  a  distance,  got  out, 
unloiuled  the  canoe,  and  dried  the  cargo  in  the  sun,  which 
was  very  hot  and  powerful.  Had  it  been  the  wet  season, 
almost  everything  would  have  been  spoiled. 

After  this,  the  voyage  down  the  Essequibo  was  quick 
and  pleasant  till  we  reached  the  sea-cuast ;  there  we  had 
a  trying  day  of  it ;  the  wind  was  dead  against  us,  and  the 
sun  remarkably  hot ;  we  got  twice  aground  upon  a  mud- 
flat,  and  were  twice  obliged  to  get  out,  up  to  the  middle 
in  mud,  to  shove  the  canoe  through  it.  Half  way  betwixt 
the  Essequibo  and  Demerara  the  tide  of  flood  caught  ua ; 
and  after  the  utmost  exertions,  it  was  half-past  six  iu  the 
evening  before  we  got  to  Georgetown. 

We  had  been  out  from  six  in  the  morning  in  an  open 
canoe  on  the  sea-coast,  without  umbrella  or  awning,  ex- 
posed all  day  to  the  fiery  rays  of  a  tropical  sun.  My  face 
smarted  so  that  I  could  get  no  sleep  during  the  night,  and 
the  next  morning  my  lips  were  all  in  blisters.  The  Indian 
Yan  went  down  to  the  Essequibo  a  copper  colour,  but  the 
reflection  of  tlie  sun  from  the  sea,  and  from  the  sand- 
banks in  the  river,  had  turned  him  nearly  black.  He 
laughed  at  himself,  and  said  that  the  Indians  in  the 
Demerara  would  not  know  him  again.  T  stayed  one  day 
in  Georgetown,  and  then  set  off  the  next  morning  for 
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head-qiiartcrs  in  Mibiri    crouk,    where    I    finished    the 
cayman. 

Hero  the  remaining  time  was  spent  in  collecting  birds, 
and  in  paying;  particular  attention  to  their  haunts  and 
economy.  Tiio  rainy  season  having  set  in,  the  weather 
became  bad  and  stormy ;  the  lightning  and  thunder  were 
incessant :  the  days  cloudy,  and  the  niglits  cold  and  misty. 
I  had  now  been  eleven  months  in  the  forests,  and  collected 
some  rare  insects,  two  hundred  and  thirty  birds,  two  land 
tortoises,  five  armadillas,  two  large  serpents,  a  sloth,  an 
ant-bear,  and  a  cayman. 

I  left  the  wilds  and  repaired  to  Georgetown  to  spend  a 
few  days  with  Mr.  B.  Edmonstone  previous  to  embarking 
for  Europe.  I  must  here  return  my  sincerest  thanks  to 
this  worthy  gentleman  for  his  many  kindnesses  to  mo; 
his  friendship  was  of  the  utmost  service  to  me,  and  he 
never  failed  to  send  me  supplies  up  into  the  forest  by 
every  opportunity. 

I  embarked  for  England,  on  board  the  Dee  West-India- 
nian,  commanded  by  Captain  Grey. 

Sir  Joseph  Banks  had  often  told  me,  he  hoped  that  I 
would  give  a  lecture  in  public,  on  the  new  mode  I  had 
discovered  of  preparing  specimens  in  natural  history  for 
museums.  I  always  declined  to  do  so,  as  I  despaired  of 
ever  being  able  to  hit  upon  a  proper  method  of  doing 
quadrupeds ;  and  I  was  aware  that  it  would  have  been 
an  imperfect  lecture  to  treat  of  birds  only.  I  imparted 
what  little  knowledge  I  was  master  of,  at  Sir  Joseph's,  to 
the  unfortunate  gentlemen  who  went  to  Africa  to  explore 
the  Congo  ;  and  that  was  all  that  took  place  in  the  shape 
of  a  lecture.  Now  that  1  had  hit  upon  the  way  of  doing 
quadrupeds,  I  drew  up  a  little  plan  on  board  the  Die, 
which  I  trusted  would  have  been  of  service  to  naturalists  ; 
and  by  proving  to  them  the  superiority  of  the  new  plan. 
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they  would  probably  be  induced  to  abandon  the  old  and 
common  way,  which  is  a  disgrace  to  the  present  age,  and 
renders  hideous  every  specimen  in  every  museum  that  I 
have  as  yet  visited.  I  intended  to  have  given  three  lec- 
tures ;  one  on  insects  and  serpents ;  one  on  birds  ;  and 
one  on  quadrupeds.  But,  as  it  will  be  shortly  seen,  this 
little  plan  was  doomed  not  to  be  unfolded  to  public  view. 
lUiberality  blasted  it  in  the  bud. 

We  had  a  pleasant  passage  across  the  Atlantic,  and 
arrived  in  the  Mersey  in  fine  trim,  and  good  spirits.  Great 
was  the  attention  I  received  from  the  commander  of  the 
Dee.  He  and  his  mate,  Mr.  Speuce,  took  every  care  of 
my  collection. 

On  our  landing,  the  gentlemen  of  the  Liverpool  Custom- 
house received  me  as  an  old  friend  and  acquaintance,  and 
obligingly  oflfered  their  services. 

Twice  before  had  I  landed  in  Liverpool,  and  twice  had 
I  reason  to  admire  their  conduct  and  liberality.  They 
knew  I  was  incapable  of  trying  to  introduce  anything 
contraband,  and  they  were  aware  that  I  never  dreamed  of 
turning  to  profit  the  specimens  I  had  procured.  They 
considered  that  I  had  left  a  comfortable  home  in  quest 
of  science ;  and  that  I  had  wandered  into  far-distant 
climes,  and  gone  barefooted,  ill-clothed,  and  ill-fed, 
through  swamps  and  woods,  to  procure  specimens,  some 
of  which  had  never  been  seen  in  Europe.  They  con- 
sidered that  it  would  be  difficult  to  fix  a  price  upon  speci- 
mens which  had  never  been  bought  or  sold,  and  which 
never  were  to  be,  as  they  were  intended  to  ornament 
my  own  house.  It  was  hard,  they  said,  to  have  exposed 
myself,  for  years,  to  danger,  and  then  be  obliged  to  pay 
on  returning  to  my  native  land.  Under  these  considera- 
tions, they  fixed  a  moderate  duty,  which  satisfied  all 
parties.     . 
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However,  this  last  expedition  ended  not  so.  It  taught 
me  how  hard  it  is  to  learn  the  grand  lesson,  "{pquam 
memento  rebus  in  arduis  servare  mentem." 

£ut  my  good  friends  in  the  Custom-house  of  Liverpool 
were  not  to  blame.  On  the  contrary,  they  did  all  in  their 
power  to  procure  balm  for  me  instead  of  rue.  But  it 
would  not  answer. 

They  appointed  a  very  civil  officer  to  attend  me  to  the 
ship.  While  we  were  looking  into  some  of  the  boxes,  to 
see  that  the  specimens  were  properly  stowed,  previous  to 
their  being  conveyed  to  the  king's  dep6t,  another  officer 
eutered  the  cabin.  He  was  an  entire  stranger  to  me,  and 
seemed  wonderfully  aware  of  his  own  consequence.  With- 
out pi'eface  or  apology,  he  thrust  his  head  over  my  shoulder, 
and  said,  we  had  no  business  to  hav6  opened  a  single  box 
without  his  permission.  I  answered,  they  had  been  opened 
almost  every  day  since  they  had  come  on  board,  and  that 
I  considered  there  was  no  harm  in  doing  so. 

He  then  left  the  cabin,  and  I  said  to  myself  as  he  went 
out,  "  I  suspect  I  shall  see  that  man  again  at  Philippi." 
The  boxes,  ten  in  number,  were  conveyed  in  safety  from 
the  aliip  to  the  dep6t.  I  then  proceeded  to  the  Custom- 
house. The  necessary  forms  were  gone  through,  and 
a  proportionate  duty,  according  to  circumstances,  was 
paid. 

This  done,  we  returned  from  the  Custom-house  to  the 
depdt,  accompanied  by  several  gentlemen  who  wished  to 
see  the  collection.  They  expressed  themselves  highly 
gratified.  The  boxes  were  closed,  and  nothing  now  re- 
mained but  to  convey  them  to  the  cart,  which  was  in 
attendance  at  the  door  of  the  depot.  Just  as  one  of  the 
inferior  officers  was  carrying  a  box  thither,  in  stepped  the 
man  whom  I  suspected  I  should  see  again  at  Philippi. 
He  abruptly  declared  himself  dissatisfied  with  the  valuar 
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AIIkI'  (IliK  pilit'iil  nlMrli  of  jiowor,  iiiid  1>ml  coiniiliiiiciit 

to  (ho  Uliu'l'  0l1lt't<l'H  (»r  i\\i\  ('nNllllllM,  Wlio  lliul  hcitll  NliiiNlllMi 

>vitli  till*  vulimiioii,  (IiIh  jiiiiii  Imil  (lin  lolly  (o  tuku  iii« 
iiMitliv  iiihI  iiIIim'  UhNuriii)^  iih*  Unit  lio  liml  ii  Krnit>  \vii,M'i\  I'oi' 
tho  ni'lH  \\\\{\  NcioiuM^H,  ho  luiiuMiloil  lliui  roiiNoiiMico  ohli^oil 
liiiu  to  ilo  >vltut>  ho  hud  (loiio,  iiiiil  ho  wInIioiI  ho  hud  boon 
tittv  uiih«M  \\\\\\\  l.ivoi'pool  ul  Iho  tiiiii^  (hut  it.  loll  to  hirt 
lot  (o  do(uiii  (ho  oitUot^tioii.  Ilud  ho  huikod  in  my  luoo  uh 
ho  Huid  (luH,  ho  would  Imvo  nooii  iio  iiiurkN  of  t^'odiility 

(JlOIH*. 

I  now  roiuvuod  to  tlio  (^iHioui-hou80,  uud  ulior  ox- 
p)i«s>iiug  luy  opinion  of  (ho  otlloor'n  oonduoi  ut<  tho  dopAl, 
I  pullod  u  hunoh  o(  k(\VH  (whioh  holon^cd  to  tho  dotuinod 
hi»xo}»)  out  of  uiy  I'ookot.  luid  thorn  o\\  Iho  tuhlo,  took  my 
louvo  of  tlu»  goiitltiuon  pvoisont,  uml  loou  uftor  iot  olV  for 
Yorkshiiv. 

I  snvod  uothiu);  ftoni  tho  jjiasp  of  tho  Htmn^r  oflioor 
\ud  u  puir  of  livo  Muluy  IonvIh,  Nvhioh  u  gontlomnn  in 
t«ooiyoto\vn  hml  nuulo  mo  u  pivsont  of.  I  hml  collootod 
in  tho  foivst  sovorul  o^'jjs  of  ouiioua  birds,  in  hopo«  of 
iutj^uhuMug  tho  bhHHi  into  Knglund.  and  luul  taken  ^rout 
p»un^»  in  doing  thoiu  ovor  with  gum-arabio,  and  in  packing 
thorn  in  ohaivtxvl.  aooording  to  u  it'coipt  I  had  soon  in  tlu< 
gftjfiotto.  fwm  tho  JCttinbui'ijh  Jiiilosoj>hmil  Journal.  But 
tht^^o  woiv  dotrtinod  in  tho  dopot,  iiistoad  of  boing  placed 
wndor  a  hen  ;  which  utterly  ruined  all  my  hopes  of  rearing 
a  new  sj  eoies  of  biixls  in  Kngland.  Titleil  pereonnges  in 
tondoit  inteivsttnl  themsselves  in  behalf  of  the  collection, 
but  all  in  vain.  And  vain  also  weiv  the  p\»blic  and 
private  ivpivseutations  of  the  tii"st  otlicer  of  the  Liverpool 
Ciistom- house  in  n>v  favour. 
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At  Ififtt  Uiuro  oanm  iiii  ordor  from  tlio  TriHuiury  to  Hay, 
tliat  any  Npo<!inionM  Mr.  Watortoii  iritondtHl  tu  proMont  to 
piililiu  InMtitntiunn  niiKlit  paMU  dnty  Ircu  ;  but  IIioho  which 
liu  intondod  to  konp  for  hiniHulf  niUMt  pay  thu  duty  t 

A  I'liund  now  wrotu  to  mo  from  Livorpool,  nsfiucsting 
that  I  wouhl  (U)nu)  ov»r  and  pay  iiio  duty,  in  ordur  to  Havo 
tho  isolloi'tion,  which  hiid  JuHt  boon  (h)tained  tlioru  Hix 
wiHskH.  1  did  HO.  On  paying  an  additional  duty,  (for  tho 
modorato  duty  fh'Ht  impOHod  hud  alroady  boon  paid,)  tho 
nntn  who  hud  dotuinud  tho  collociion  dolivorod  it  up  to 
mo,  aMHuring  mo  that  it  hud  boon  woll  takon  uaro  of,  and 
that  a  tiro  hiul  boon  froquontly  made  in  tho  room.  It  is 
but  juBtioo  to  add,  that  on  opuning  tho  buxuH,  there  was 
nothing  iigurod. 

I  could  never  got  a  duo  to  these  luirsh  and  unexpected 
meaHureo,  except  that  there  had  been  Rome  recent  smug- 
gling diflcoverod  in  Liverpool ;  and  that  the  man  in  question 
had  been  sent  down  from  London  to  act  the  part  of  Argus. 
If  so,  I  landed  in  an  evil  hour;  "nefasto  die;"  making 
good  the  Spanish  proverb,  "  Pagan  a  las  voces,  justos  por 
))ecudores;"  ut  times  the  innocent  suffer  for  the  guilty. 
After  all,  a  little  encouragement,  in  the  shape  of  exemption 
from  paying  the  duty  on  this  collection,  might  have  been 
expected;  but  it  turned  out  otherwise;  and  after  ex- 
pending large  sums  in  pursuit  of  natural  history,  on  my 
return  home  I  was  doomed  to  pay  for  my  success  : — 

"  Flic  flnis,  Caroli  futorum,  hie  exitus  ilium, 
Sorto  tulit  1 " 

Thus,  my  fleece,  already  rogged  and  torn  with  the  thorns 
and  briers,  which  one  nmst  naturally  expect  to  find  in 
dibttant  and  untrodden  wilds,  was  shorn,  I  may  say,  on  its 
return  to  England. 

However,  this  is  nothing  new ;  Sancho  Panza  must  have 
heard  of  similar  cases ;  for  he  says,  "  Muchos  van  por 
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lana,  y  vuelven  trasquilados ; "  many  go  for  wool,  and 
come  home  shorn.  In  order  to  pick  up  matter  fur  natural 
history,  I  have  wandered  through  the  wildest  parts  of 
South  America's  equatorial  regions.  I  have  attacked  and 
slain  a  modern  Python,  and  rode  on  the  back  of  a  cayman 
close  to  the  water's  edge ;  a  very  different  situation  from 
that  of  a  Hyde-park  dandy  on  his  Sunday  prancer  before 
the  ladies.  Alone  and  barefoot  I  have  pulled  poisonous 
snakes  out  of  their  lurking-places ;  climbed  up  trees  to 
peep  into  holes  for  bats  and  vampires,  and  for  days  together 
hastened  through  sun  and  rain  to  the  thickest  parts  ot  the 
forest  to  procure  specimens  I  had  never  got  before.  In 
fine,  I  have  pursued  the  wild  beasts  over  hill  and  dale, 
through  swamps  and  quagmires,  now  scorched  by  the 
noon-day  sun,  now  drenched  by  the  pelting  shower,  and 
returned  to  the  hammock,  to  satisfy  the  cravings  cf 
hunger,  often  on  a  poor  and  scanty  supper. 

Tliese  vicissitudes  have  turned  to  chestnut  hue  a  once 
English  complexion,  and  changed  the  colour  of  my  hair, 
before  father  Time  had  meddled  with  it  The  detention  of 
the  collection  after  it  had  fairly  passed  the  Customs,  and 
the  subsequent  order  from  the  Treasury  that  I  should  pay 
duty  for  the  specimens,  unless  they  were  presented  to 
some  public  institution,  have  cast  a  damp  upon  my  energy, 
and  forced,  as  it  were,  the  cup  of  Lethe  to  my  lips,  by 
drinking  which  I  have  forgot  my  former  intention  of 
giving  a  lecture  in  public  on  preparing  specimens  to 
adorn  museums.  In  fine,  it  is  this  ungenerous  treatment 
that  has  paralyzed  my  plans,  and  caused  me  to  give  up 
the  idea  I  once  had  of  inserting  here  the  newly-discovered 
mode  of  preparing  quadrupeds  and  serpents ;  and  without 
it,  the  account  of  this  last  expedition  to  the  wilds  of 
Guiana  is  nothing  but  a— fragment. 

Farewell,  ^' 


i.4entle  Reader. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

"Nunc  hoc,  nunc  illuo  et  ntrinqne  line  online  carro." 

Three  years  in  England. — Sail  for  New  York. — Nomenclature. -.Altera* 
tion  of  scenery. — A  sprained  ankle. — Magnificent  euro. — Feats  of 
climbing.  —  Quebec.  —  Irish  emigrants. —  Ticonderago. — Saratoga.— 
rhiladelphia.— White-headed  Eagle.— Form  and  fashion. —Climate.— 
Forebodings  of  the  civil  war. — Soil  for  Antigua. 

Courteous  reader,  when  I  bade  thee  last  farewell,  I 
thought  these  Wanderings  were  brought  to  a  final  close ; 
afterwards  I  often  roved  in  imagination  through  distant 
countries  famous  for  natural  history,  but  felt  no  strong 
inclination  to  go  thither,  as  the  last  adventure  had  ter- 
minated in  such  unexpected  vexation.  The  departure  of 
the  Cuckoo  and  Swallow,  and  summer  birds  of  passage, 
for  warmer  regions,  once  so  interesting  to  me,  now  scarcely 
caused  me  to  turn  my  face  to  the  south ;  and  I  continued 
in  this  cold  and  dreary  climate  for  three  years.  During 
this  period,  T  seldom  or  ever  mounted  my  hobby-horse ; 
indeed  it  may  be  said,  with  the  old  song — 

*'  The  saddle  and  bridle  were  laid  on  the  shelf," 

and  only  taken  down  once,  on  the  night  that  I  vc3 
induced  to  give  a  lecture  in  the  philosophical   hall  of 
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Leeds.     A  little  after  this,  Wilson's  Ornithology  of  ths 
United  States  fell  into  my  hands. 

The  desire  I  had  of  seeing  that  country,  together  with 
the  animated  description  which  Wilson  had  given  of  the 
birds,  fanned  up  the  almost  expiring  (lame.  I  forgot  the 
vexations  already  alluded  to,  and  set  off  for  New  York,  in 
the  beautiful  packet  John  WelU,  commanded  by  Captain 
Harris.  The  passage  was  long  and  cold ;  but  tlie  elegant 
accommodations  on  board,  and  the  polite  attention  of  the 
commander,  rendered  it  very  agreeable ;  and  I  landed,  in 
health  and  merriment,  in  the  stately  capital  of  the  new 
world. 

We  will  soon  pen  down  a  few  remarks  on  this  magnifi- 
cent  city,  but  not  just  now.  I  want  to  venture  into  the 
north-west  country,  and  get  to  their  great  canal,  which  the 
world  talks  so  much  about,  though  I  fear  it  will  be  hard 
work  to  make  one's  way  through  bugs,  bears,  brutes,  and 
buffaloes,  which  we  Europeans  imagine  are  so  frequent 
and  ferocious  in  these  never-ending  western  wilds. 

I  left  New  York  on  a  fine  morning  in  July,  without 
one  letter  of  introduction,  for  the  city  of  Albany,  some 
hundred  and  eighty  miles  up  the  celebrated  Hudson.  I 
seldom  care  about  letters  of  introduction,  for  I  am  one  of 
those  who  depend  much  upon  an  accidental  acquaintance. 
Full  many  a  face  do  I  see,  as  I  go  wandering  up  and  down 
the  world,  whose  mild  eye,  and  sweet  and  placid  features, 
seem  to  beckon  to  me,  and  say,  as  it  were,  "  Speak  but 
civilly  to  me,  and  I  will  do  what  I  can  for  you."  Such  a 
face  as  this  is  worth  more  than  a  dozen  letters  of  intro- 
duction ;  and  such  a  face,  gentle  reader,  I  found  on  board 
the  steam-boat  from  New  York  to  the  city  of  Albany. 

There  was  a  great  number  of  well-dressed  ladies  and 
gentlemen  in  the  vessel,  all  entire  strangers  to  me.  I 
fancied  I  could  see  several  whose  countenances  invited  an 
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unknown  wanderer  to  come  and  take  a  seat  beside  them ; 

but  there  was  one  who  encouraged  me  more  than  the  rest 

I  saw  clearly  that  he  was  an  American,  and  I  judged,  by 

his  manners  and  appearance,  that  he  had  not  spent  all  his 

time  upon  his  native  soil    I  was  right  in  this  conjecture, 

fur  he  afterwards  told  me  that  he  had  been  in  France  and 

England.    I  saluted  him  as  one  stranger  gentleman  ought 

to  salute  another  when  he  wants  a  little  information ;  and 

soon  after,  I  dropped  in  a  word  or  two  by  which  he  might 

conjecture  that  I  was  a  foi-eigner ;  but  I  did  not  tell  him 

so ;  I  wished  him  to  make  the  discovery  himself. 

He  entered  into  conversation  with '  the  openness  and 

candour  which  is  so  remarkable  in  the  American ;  and  in 

0.  little  time  observed  that  he  presumed  1  was  from  the 

old  country.    I  told  him  that  I  was,  and  added,  that  I  was 

an  entire  stranger  on  board.    I  saw  his  eye  brighten  up  at 

the  prospect  he  had  of  doing  a  fellow-creature  a  kind  turn 

or  two,  and  he  completely  won  my  regard  by  an  att'ability 

which  I  shall  never  forget     This  obliging  gentleman 

pointed  out  everything  that  was  grand  and  interesting  as 

the  steam-boat  plied  her  course  up  the  majestic  Hudson 

Here  the  Catskill  mountains  raised  their  lofty  summit ; 

and  there  the  hills  came  sloping  down  to  the  water's  edge. 

Here  he  pointed  to  an  aged  and  venerable  oak,  which 

having  escaped  the  levelling  axe  of  man,  seemed  almost 

to  defy  the  blasting  storm  and  desolating  hand  of  time ; 

and  there,  he  bade  me  observe  an  extended  tract  of  wood, 

by  which  I  might  form  an  idea  how  rich  and  gi'and  the 

face  of  the  country  had  once  been.     Here  it  was  that,  in 

the  great  and  momentouB  struggle,  the  colonists  lost  the 

day ;  and  there,  they  carried  all  before  them : — 

"  They  closed  full  fast,  on  every  side 
No  slackness  there  was  found  ; 
^nd  many  a  gallant  gentleman 
Lay  gasping  on  the  ground." 
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Horf,  in  fine,  itood  a  notml  regiment;  ihoro,  moved  their 
great  ciiptuin ;  hero,  the  tluola  Hrod  their  hroadsidos ;  and 
tliere,  the  wliole  force  ruilied  on  to  battle  :— 

"  1TI«*  Dulnpiim  maniiM,  hlo  mftffiiiiM  t«nili*bAt  Aohllleii 
Cliwalhui  iiio  lufUN,  liio  nuiva  uortaru  ■ululmt,'* 

At  tea-time  wo  took  our  tea  toj^ether,  and  the  next 
morning;  tltis  worthy  American  walkeil  up  with  me  to  tlio 
inn  in  AIl)ai)y,  shook  me  by  the  hand,  and  then  went  bin 
way.  I  bade  him  farewell,  and  o^ain  farewell,  and  hoi>ed  that 
fortune  might  bring  us  together  again  once  more.  PuAsibly 
she  may  yet  do  so ;  and  should  it  be  in  England.  I  will 
take  hitn  to  my  house,  as  an  old  friend  and  acquaintance, 
and  olTer  him  my  choicest  cheer. 

It  is  at  Albany  that  the  groat  canal  opens  into  the 
Hudson,  and  joins  the  waters  of  this  river  to  those  of 
Lake  Erie.  The  Hudson,  at  the  city  of  Albany,  is  distant 
from  liike  Erie  about  three  hundred  and  sixty  miles.  The 
level  of  the  lake  is  five  hundred  and  sixty-four  feet  higher 
than  the  Hudson,  and  there  are  eighty-one  looks  on  the 
canal.  It  is  to  the  genius  and  ))er8everance  of  Do  Witt 
Clinton  that  the  United  States  owe  the  almost  incalculable 
advantages  of  this  inland  navigation.  "  Exegit  monumen- 
tum  »re  perennius."  You  may  either  go  along  it  all  the 
way  to  Buffalo,  on  Lake  Erie,  or  by  the  stage ;  or  some- 
times on  one  and  then  in  the  other,  just  aa  you  think  fit. 
Grand,  indeed,  is  the  scenery  by  either  route,  and  capital 
the  accommodations.  Cold  and  phlegmatic  must  he  be 
who  is  not  warmed  into  admiration  by  the  surrounding 
scenery,  and  charmed  with  the  affability  of  the  travellers  he 
meets  on  the  way. 

This  is  now  the  season  of  roving,  and  joy  and  merriment 
for  the  gentry  of  this  happy  country.  Thousands  are  on 
the  move  from  different  parts  of  the  Union  for  the  springs 
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and  lakei,  and  the  falU  of  XiagAm  There  it  nothing 
haughty  or  forbidding  in  tho  Anit*ricAti0 ;  and  whorevef 
you  moot  thorn,  thoy  Apponr  to  be  quito  at  hoiiia  This  in 
exactly  what  it  ouglit  to  bo,  and  vory  uiuch  in  fnv<iuf  of 
the  foreigner  who  journoyt  amongst  thuni.  Tho  inuni*nno 
nunilKir  of  highly  poUslied  femnleii  who  go  in  tho  BtAK<'"  to 
visit  the  diil'urunt  places  of  aniuseincnt,  and  see  the  siii|M)n- 
doui  natural  curiosities  of  tliis  oxtuuHivo  country,  incon* 
toiitubly  proves  that  8of(?ty  and  convmicnco  arc  t'nMurwl 
to  tliutn,  and  that  the  most  distant  attcnipt  ut  nniunusM 
would,  by  common  consent,  be  immediutuly  put  down. 

l)y  the  time  I  hud  got  to  Suhunuctady,  I  began  strongly 
to  suspect  that  I  had  come  into  the  wrong  country  to  look 
for  bugs,  boars,  brutes,  and  buiruloes.  It  is  an  enchanting 
journey  from  Albony  to  Schenectady,  and  from  thence  to 
Lake  Krie.  Tho  situation  of  the  city  of  Utica  is  particu- 
larly attractive;  the  Muhawk  running  close  by  it,  the 
fertile  fields  and  woody  mountains,  and  the  fiUls  of  Tren- 
ton, forcibly  press  the  stranger  to  stop  a  day  or  two  here 
before  he  proceeds  onward  to  the  lake. 

At  some  fur-distant  period,  when  it  will  not  be  possible 
to  find  the  place  where  many  of  the  celebrated  cities  of  the 
East  once  stood,  the  world  will  have  to  thank  the  United 
States  of  America  for  bringing  their  names  into  the  western 
regions.  It  is,  indeed,  a  pretty  thought  of  these  people  to 
give  to  their  rising  towns  the  names  of  places  so  famous 
and  conspicuous  in  former  times. 

As  I  was  sitting  one  evening  under  an  oak,  in  the  high 
grounds  behind  Utico,  I  could  not  look  down  upon  the 
city  without  thinking  of  Cuto  and  his  misfortunes.  Hud 
the  town  been  called  Crofton,  or  Warmfield,  or  Dews- 
bury,  there  would  have  been  nothing  remarkable  in 
it ;  but  Utica  at  once  revived  the  scenes  at  school  long 
past  and  half  forgotten,  and  carried  mo  with  full  speed 
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back  again  to  Italy,  and  from  thence  to  Africa.  I  crossed 
the  Eubicon  with  Ccesar ;  fought  at  Pharsulia ;  saw  poor 
Vonipey  into  Larissa,  and  tried  to  wrest  the  fatal  sword 
from  Cato's  hand  in  Utica.  When  I  perceived  he  'as  no 
more,  I  mourned  over  the  noble-minded  man  who  took 
that  part  which  he  thought  would  roost  benefit  his  coun- 
try. There  is  something  magnificent  in  the  idea  of  a  man 
taking  by  choice  the  conquered  side.  The  Boman  gods 
themselves  did  otherwise. 

"  Victrix  causa  Dib  placuit,  sed  victa  Catoni." 

"  In  this  (lid  Cato  with  the  Gods  divide, 
They  chose  the  conquering,  he  the  couquer'd  side." 

The  whole  of  the  country  from  Utica  to  Buffalo  is 
pleasing ;  and  the  intervening  of  the  inland  lakes,  large 
and  deep  and  clear,  adds  considerably  to  the  effect.  The 
spacious  size  of  the  inns,  their  excellent  provisions,  and 
the  attention  which  the  traveller  receives  in  going  from 
Albany  to  Buffalo,  must  at  once  convince  him  that  this 
country  is  very  much  visited  by  strangers ;  and  he  will 
draw  the  conclusion  that  there  must  be  something  in  it 
uncommonly  interesting  to  cause  so  many  travellers  to 
pass  to  and  fro. 

Nature  is  losing  fast  her  ancient  garb,  and  putting  on  a 
new  dress  in  these  extensive  regions.  Most  of  the  stately 
timber  has  been  carried  away  ;  thousands  of  trees  are 
lying  prostrate  on  the  ground ;  while  meadows,  corn-fields, 
villages,  and  pastures  are  ever  and  anon  bursting  upon  the 
traveller's  view  as  he  journeys  on  through  the  remaining 
tracts  of  wood.  I  wish  I  could  say  a  word  or  two  for  the 
fine  timber  which  is  yet  standing.  Spare  it,  gentle  inha- 
bitants, for  your  country's  sake ;  these  noble  sons  of  the 
forest  beautify  your  landscapes  beyond  all  description; 
when  they  are  gone,  a  century  will  not  replace  their  loss  ; 
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they  cannot,  they  must  not  fall ;  their  vernal  bloom,  their 
summer  richness  and  autumnal  tints,  please  and  refresh 
the  eye  of  man ;  and  even  when  the  days  of  joy  and 
warmth  are  fled,  the  wintry  blast  soothes  the  listening  ear 
with  a  sublime  and  pleasing  melancholy  as  it  howls  through 
their  naked  branches. 

*'  Around  me  trees  unnumbered  rise. 
Beautiful  in  varioua  dyes : 
The  gloomy  pine,  the  poplar  blue, 
The  yellow  beech,  the  sable  yew  ; 
The  slender  fir,  that  taper  grows, 
The  sturdy  oak,  with  broad-spread  boughs." 

A  few  miles  before  you  reach  Buffalo,  the  road  is  low 
and  bad,  and  in  stepping  out  of  the  stage  I  sprained  my 
foot  very  severely ;  it  swelled  to  a  great  size,  and  caused 
me  many  a  day  of  pain  and  mortification,  as  will  be  seen 
in  the  sequel. 

Buffalo  looks  down  on  Lake  Erie,  and  possesses  a  fine 
and  commodious  inn.  At  a  little  distance  is  the  Black 
Eock,  and  there  you  pass  over  to  the  Canada  side.  A 
stage  is  in  waiting  to  convey  you  some  sixteen  or  twenty 
miles  down  to  the  falls.  Long  before  you  reach  the  spot 
you  hear  the  mighty  roar  of  waters,  and  see  the  spray  of 
the  far-famed  falls  of  Niagara,  rising  up  like  a  column  to 
the  heavens,  and  mingling  with  the  passing  clouds. 

At  this  stupendous  cascade  of  nature,  the  waters  of  the 
lake  fall  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  feet  perpendicular. 
It  has  been  calculated,  I  forget  by  whom,  that  the  quantity 
of  water  discharged  down  this  mighty  fall,  is  six  hundred 
and  seventy  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  tons  per 
minute.  There  are  two  large  inns  on  the  Canada  side ; 
but,  after  you  have  satisfied  your  curiosity  in  viewing  the 
falls,  and  in  seeing  the  rainbow  in  the  foam  far  below 
where  you  are  standing,  do  not,  I  pray  you,  tarry  long  at 
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either  of  them.  Cross  over  to  the  American  side,  and 
there  you  will  find  a  spacious  inn,  which  has  nearly  all  the 
attractions:  there  you  meet  with  great  attention,  and 
every  accommodation. 

The  day  is  passed  in  looking  at  the  falls,  and  in  saun- 
tering up  and  down  the  wooded  and  rocky  environs  of  the 
Niagara ;  and  the  evening  is  often  enlivened  by  the  merry 
dance. 

Words  can  hardly  do  justice  to  the  unaffected  ease  and 
elegance  of  the  American  ladies  who  visit  the  falls  of 
Niagara.  The  traveller  need  not  rove  in  imagination 
through  Circassia  in  search  of  fine  forms,  or  through 
England,  France,  and  Spain,  to  meet  with  polished 
females.  The  numbers  who  are  continually  arriving  here 
from  all  parts  of  the  Union  confirm  the  justness  of  this 
remark. 

I  was  looking  one  evening  at  a  dance,  being  unable  to 
join  in  it  on  account  of  the  accident  I  had  received  near 
Buffalo,  when  a  young  American  entered  the  ball-room 
with  such  a  becoming  air  and  grace,  that  it  was  impossible 
not  to  have  been  struck  with  her  appearance. 

"  Her  bloom  was  like  the  springing  flower 
That  sips  the  silver  dew, 
The  rose  was  budded  in  her  cheek, 
Just  opening  to  the  view." 


alt 


I  could  not  help  feeling  a  wish  to  know  where  she  had 
"  Into  such  beauty  spread,  and  blown  so  fair." 

Upon  inquiry,  I  found  that  she  was  from  the  city  of 
Albany.  The  more  I  looked  at  the  fair  Albanese,  the 
more  I  was  convinced,  that  in  the  United  States  of  America 
may  be  found  grace  and  beauty  and  symmetry  equal  to 
anytliing  in  the  old  world. 
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I  now  for  good  and  all  (and  well  I  might)  gave  up  the 
idea  of  finding  bugs,  bears,  brutes,  and  buffaloes  in  this 
country,  and  was  thoroughly  satisfied  that  I  had  laboured 
under  a  great  mistake  in  suspecting  that  I  should  ever 
meet  with  them. 

I  wished  to  join  in  the  dance  where  the  fair  Albanese 
was  "  to  brisk  notes  in  cadence  beating,"  but  the  state  of 
my  unlucky  foot  rendered  it  impossible ;  and  as  I  sat  with  it 
reclined  upon  a  sofa,  full  many  a  passing  gentleman  stopped 
to  inquire  the  cause  of  my  misfortune,  presuming  at  the 
same  time  that  I  had  got  an  attack  of  gout.  Now  this 
surmise  of  theirs  always  mortified  me ;  for  I  never  had  a 
fit  of  gout  in  my  life,  and  moreover,  never  expect  to  have 
one. 

In  many  of  the  inns  in  the  United  States,  there  is  an 
album  on  the  table,  in  which  travellers  insert  their  arrival 
and  departure,  and  now  and  then  indulge  in  a  little  flash 
or  two  of  wit. 

I  thought,  under  existing  circumstances,  that  there 
would  be  no  harm  in  briefly  telling  my  misadventure ;  and 
so,  taking  up  the  pen,  I  wrote  what  follows ;  and  was  never 
after  asked  a  single  question  about  the  gout. 

"  C.  Waterton,  of  Walton-Hall,  in  the  county  of  York^ 
England,  arrived  at  the  Falls  of  Niagara  in  July,  1824, 
and  begs  leave  to  pen  down  the  following  dreadful  acci- 
dent : — 

"  He  sprained  his  foot,  and  hurt  his  toe, 
On  the  rough  road  near  Buffalo. 
It  quite  distresses  him  to  stagger  a- 
Long  the  sharp  rocks  of  famed  Niagara. 
So  thus  he's  doomed  to  drink  the  measure 
Of  pain,  in  lieu  of  that  of  pleasure. 
On  Hope's  delusive  pinions  borne, 
He  came  for  wool,  and  goes  back  shorn. 
N.B. — Here  he  alludes  to  nothing  but 
Th'  adventure  of  his  toe  and  foot ; 
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Sare  thia, — he  sees  all  that  which  can 
Delight  and  charm  the  soul  of  man, 
But  feels  it  not, — because  his  toe 
And  foot  together  plague  him  so." 

I  remember  once  to  have  sprained  my  ankle  very 
violently,  many  years  ago,  and  that  the  doctor  ordered  me 
to  hold  it  under  the  pump  two  or  three  times  a  day. 
"Now,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  all  is  upon  a 
grand  scale,  except  taxation;  and  I  am  convinced  that 
the  traveller's  ideas  become  much  more  enlarged  as  he 
journeys  through  the  country.  This  being  the  case,  I  can 
easily  account  for  the  desire  I  felt  to  hold  my  sprained 
foot  under  the  fall  of  Niagara.  I  descended  the  winding 
staircase  which  has  been  made  for  the  accommodation  of 
travellers,  and  then  hobbled  on  to  the  scene  of  actioa 
As  I  held  my  leg  under  the  fall,  I  tried  to  meditate  on  the 
immense  difference  there  was  betwixt  a  house-pump  and 
this  tremendous  cascade  of  nature,  and  what  effect  it 
might  have  upon  the  sprain ;  but  the  magnitude  of  the 
subject  was  too  overwhelming,  and  I  was  obliged  to 
drop  it. 

Perhaps,  indeed,  there  was  an  unwarrantable  tincture  of 
vanity  in  an  unknown  wanderer  wishing  to  have  it  in  his 
power  to  tell  the  world,  that  he  had  held  his  sprained  foot 
under  a  fall  of  water  which  discharges  six  hundred  and 
seventy  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  tons  per 
minute.  A  gentle  purling  stream  would  have  suited 
better.  Now,  it  would  have  become  Washington  to  have 
quenched  his  battle-thirst  in  the  fall  of  Niagara ;  and 
there  was  something  royal  in  the  idea  of  Cleopatra  drink- 
ing pearl-vinegar,  made  from  the  grandest  pearl  in  Egypt ; 
and  it  became  Caius  Marius  to  send  word,  that  he  was 
sitting  upon  the  ruins  of  Carthage.  Here,  we  have  the 
person  suited  to  the  thing,  and  the  thing  to  the  person. 
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If,  gentle  reader,  thou  wouldst  allow  me  to  indulge 
a  little  longer  in  this  harmless  pen-errantry,  I  would  tell 
thee,  that  I  have  had  my  ups  and  downs  in  life,  as  well 
as  other  people ;  for  I  have  climhed  to  the  point  of  the 
conductor  ahove  the  cross  on  the  top  of  St.  Peter's,  in 
Eome,  and  left  my  glove  there.  I  have  stood  on  one  foot, 
upon  the  Guardian  Angel's  head,  on  the  castle  of  St. 
Angelo ;  and,  as  I  have  just  told  thee,  I  have  heen  low 
down  under  the  fall  of  Niagara.  But  this  is  neither  here 
nor  there;  let  us  proceed  to  something  else. 

When  the  pain  of  my  foot  had  become  less  violent,  and 
the  swelling  somewhat  abated,  I  could  not  resist  the 
inclination  I  felt  to  go  down  Ontario,  and  so  on  to 
Montreal  and  Quebec,  and  take  Lakes  Champlain  and 
George  in  my  way  back  to  Albany. 

Just  as  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  it,  a  family  from 
the  Bowling-green,  in  New  York,  who  was  going  the  same 
route,  politely  invited  me  to  join  their  party.  Nothing 
could  be  more  fortunate.  They  were  highly  accomplished. 
The  young  ladies  sang  delightfully ;  and  all  contributed 
their  portion,  to  render  the  tour  pleasant  and  amusing. 

Travellers  had  already  filled  the  world  with  descriptions 

of   the   bold   and  sublime  scenery  from  Lake  Erie  to 

Quebec : — 

•'  The  fountain's  fall,  the  river's  flow, 
The  woody  valleys,  warm  and  low  ; 
The  windy  summit,  wild  and  high. 
Roughly  rushing  to  the  sky." 

And  there  is  scarce  one  of  them  who  has  not  described 
the  achievements  of  former  and  latter  times,  on  the 
different  battle-grounds.  Here,  great  Wolfe  expired. 
Brave  Montcalm  was  carried,  mortally  wounded,  through 
yonder  gate.  Here  fell  the  gallant  Brock;  and  there 
General  Sheaffee  captured  all  the  invaders.   And  in  yonder 
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horhour  may  be  seen  the  mouldering  remnants  of  British 
vessels.  Tlieir  liour  of  misfortune  lias  long  passeil  away. 
The  victors  have  now  no  use  for  them  in  an  inland  lake. 
Some  have  already  sunk,  while  others,  dismantled  and 
half-dismasted,  are  just  above  the  water,  waiting,  in 
shuttered  state,  that  destiny  which  must  sooner  or  later 
destroy  the  fairest  works  of  man. 

The  excellence  and  despatch  of  the  steam-boats,  togetlier 
with  the  company  which  the  traveller  is  sure  to  meet  with 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  render  the  trip  down  to  Montreal 
and  Quebec  very  agreeable. 

The  Canadians  are  a  quiet,  and  apparently  a  happy 
people.  They  are  very  courteous  and  affable  to  strangers. 
On  comparing  them  with  the  character  which  a  certain 
I'emale  traveller,  a  journalist,  has  thought  fit  to  give  them, 
the  stranger  might  have  great  doubts  whether  or  not  he 
were  amongst  the  Canadians. 

Montreal,  Quebec,  and  the  falls  of  Montmorency,  are 
well  worth  going  to  see.  They  are  making  tremendous 
fortifications  at  Quebec.  It  will  be  the  Gibraltar  of  the 
new  world.  When  one  considers  its  distance  from  Europe, 
and  takes  a  view  of  its  powerful  and  enterprising  neigh- 
bour, Virgil's  remark  at  once  rushes  into  the  mind, 

"Sic  vos  non  vobis  nidificatis  aves," 

I  left  Montreal  with  regret.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
be  introduced  to  the  Professors  of  the  College.  These 
fathers  are  a  very  learned  and  worthy  set  of  gentlemen  ; 
and  on  my  taking  leave  of  them,  I  felt  a  heaviness  at 
heart,  in  reflecting  that  I  had  not  more  time  to  cultivate 
their  acquaintance. 

In  all  the  way  from  Buffalo  to  Quebec,  T  only  met  with 
one  bug ;  and  I  cannot  even  swear  that  it  belonged  to  the 
United  States.     In  going  down  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  the 
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steam-boat,  I  felt  something  crossing  over  ray  neck ;  and 
on  laying  liold  of  it  with  my  finger  ond  thumb,  it  turned 
out  to  be  a  little  half-grown,  ill-conditioned  bug.  Now, 
whether  it  were  going  from  the  American  to  the  Canada 
side,  or  from  the  Canada  to  the  American,  and  had  taken 
the  advantoge  of  my  shoulders  to  ferry  itself  across,  I 
could  not  tell.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  thought  of  my  uncle 
Toby  and  the  fly ;  and  so,  in  lieu  of  placing  it  upon  the 
deck,  and  then  putting  my  thumb-nail  vertically  upon  it, 
I  quietly  chucked  it  amongst  some  baggage  that  was 
close  by,  and  recommended  it  to  get  ashore  by  the  first 
opportunity. 

When  we  had  seen  all  that  was  worth  seeing  in  Quebec 
and  at  the  falls  of  Montmorency,  and  had  been  on  board 
the  enormous  ship  Columbus,  we  returned  for  a  day  or  two 
to  Montreal,  and  then  proceeded  to  Saratoga  by  Lakes 
Champlain  and  George. 

The  steam-boat  from  Quebec  to  Montreal  had  above  five 
hundred  Irish  emigrants  on  board.  They  were  going 
"  they  hardly  knew  whither,"  far  away  from  dear  Ireland. 
It  made  one's  heart  ache  to  see  them  all  huddled  together, 
without  any  expectation  of  ever  revisiting  their  native  soil. 
"We  feared  that  the  sorrow  of  leaving  home  for  ever,  the 
miserable  accommodation  on  board  the  ship  which  had 
brought  them  away,  and  the  tossing  of  the  angry  ocean,  in 
a  long  and  dreary  voyage,  would  have  rendered  them 
callous  to  good  behaviour.  But  it  was  quite  otherwise. 
They  conducted  themselves  with  great  propriety.  Every 
American  on  board  seemed  to  feel  for  them.  And  then 
**  they  were  so  full  of  wretchedness.  Need  and  oppression 
stared  in  their  eyes.  Upon  their  backs  hung  ragged 
misery.  The  world  was  not  their  friend."  Poor  dear  Ire- 
land, exclaimed  an  aged  female,  as  I  was  talking  to  her,  I 
shall  never  see  it  any  more  !  and  then  her  tears  began  to 
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flow.  Probably  the  scenery  on  the  banks  of  the  St. 
Lawreuce  recalled  to  her  miud  the  remembrance  of  spots 
once  interesting  to  her : 

"  The  lovely  dnugliter,— lovelier  in  her  teart, 
The  fond  conipunion  of  her  father's  years, 
Here  silent  etooU, — neglectful  of  her  charms, 
And  loft  her  lover's  for  her  father's  arms. 
With  louder  plaints  the  mother  spoke  her  woch,  ^ 

And  blessed  the  cot  where  every  pleasure  rose  ; 
And  pressed  her  thoughtless  babes  with  many  a  tcitr, 
And  clasped  them  close,  in  sorrow  doubly  dear, 
"While  the  fond  husband  strove  to  lend  relief, 
In  all  the  silent  manliness  of  grief." 

We  went  a  few  miles  out  of  our  route  to  take  a  look  at 
the  once  formidable  fortress  of  Ticonderoga.  It  has  long 
been  in  ruins,  and  seems  as  if  it  were  doomed  to  moulder 
quite  away. 

"  Ever  and  anon  there  falls 
Huge  heaps  of  hoary  moulder'd  walls. 
But  time  has  seen,  that  lifts  the  low 
And  level  lays  the  lofty  brow. 
Has  seen  this  ruin'd  pile  complete. 
Big  with  the  vanity  of  state  ; 
But  transit^ut  is  the  smile  of  fate." 

The  scenery  of  Lake  George  is  superb ;  the  inn  re- 
markably spacious  and  well  attended ;  and  the  conveyance 
from  thence  to  Saratoga  very  good.  He  must  be  sorely 
afflicted  with  spleen  and  jaundice,  who,  on  his  arrival  at 
Saratoga,  remarks,  there  is  nothing  here  worth  coming  to 
see.  It  is  a  gay  and  fashionable  place ;  has  four  uncom- 
monly fine  hotels ;  its  waters,  for  medicinal  virtues,  are 
surpassed  by  none  in  the  known  world ;  and  it  is  resorted 
to,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  summer,  by  foreigners 
and  natives  of  the  first  consideration.  Saratoga  pleased 
me  much ;  and  afforded  a  fair  opportunity  of  forming  a 
pretty  correct  idea  of  the  gentry  of  the  United  States. 
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There  is  a  pleasing  frankness,  and  ease  and  becoming 
dignity,  in  the  American  ladies ;  and  the  good  humour, 
and  absence  of  all  haughtiness  and  puppyism  in  the 
gentlemen,  must,  no  doubt,  impress  the  traveller  with 
elevated  notions  of  the  company  who  visit  this  famous 
spa. 

During  my  stay  here,  all  was  joy,  and  affability,  and 
mirth.  In  the  mornings  the  ladies  played  and  sang 
for  us ;  and  the  evenings  were  generally  enlivened  with 
the  merry  dance.  Here  I  bade  farewell  to  the  charm- 
ing family,  in  whose  company  I  had  passed  so  many 
happy  days,  and  proceeded  to  Albany. 

The  stage  stopped  a  little  while  in  the  town  of  Troy. 
The  name  alone  was  quite  sufficient  to  recall  to  the  mind 
scenes  long  past  and  gone.  Poor  king  Fiiam !  Napoleon's 
sorrows,  sad  and  piercing  as  they  were,  did  not  come 
up  to  those  of  this  ill-fated  monarch.  The  Greeks  first 
set  his  town  on  fire,  and  then  began  to  bully  : — 

"  lQceU8&  Danai  dominantnr  in  urbe." 

One  of  his  sons  was  slain  before  his  face ;  "  ante  ora 
parentum,  concidit."  Another  was  crushed  to  mummy 
by  boa-constrictors;  "immensis  orbibus  angues."  His 
city  was  rased  to  the  ground,  "jacet  Ilion  ingens."  And 
Pyrrhus  ran  him  through  with  his  sword,  "  capulo  tenus 
abdidit  ensem."  This  last  may  be  considered  as  a  for- 
tunate stroke  for  the  poor  old  king.  Had  his  life  been 
spared  at  this  juncture  he  could  not  have  lived  long. 
He  must  have  died  broken-hearted.  He  would  have  seen 
his  son-in-law,  once  master  of  a  noble  stud,  now,  for  want 
of  a  horse,  obliged  to  carry  off  his  father,  up  hill,  on 
his  own  back,  "  cessi  et  sublato,  montem  genitore  petivi." 
He  would  have  heard  of  his  grandson  being  thrown 
neck  and  heels  from  a  high  tower,  "  mittitur  Astyanax 
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illis  de  turribus."  lie  would  have  been  infonnod  of  big 
wife  tearing  out  the  eyes  of  king  Odrysius  with  her  finger 
nails,  "digitos  in  perflda  luniina  condit."  Soon  after 
this,  losing  all  appearance  of  woman,  she  became  a  bitch, 

"Penlhlit  infelix,  hominiH  jioit  omnia  formam," 

and  rent  the  heavens  with  her  Iiowlings, 

Extornaiqae  novo  latratu  temiit  »uraN." 

Then,  becoming  distracted  with  the  remembrance  of  her 
misfortunes,  "  vcterum  memor  ilia  malorum,"  she  took  off 
howling  into  the  fields  of  Thrace, — 

"  Turn  quoque  Sithonioa,  ululavit  mrcsta  per  ngroH." 

Juno,  Jove's  wife  and  sister,  was  heard  to  declare,  that 
poor  Hecuba  did  not  deserve  so  terrible  a  fate, — 

"  Ipsa  Jovis  conjuxquo  sororque, 
EvontUB  Hecubam  meruisHC  ncgaverit  illos." 

Had  poor  Priam  escaped  from  Troy,  one  thing,  and  only 
one  thing,  would  have  given  him  a  small  ray  of  satisfac- 
tion, viz.,  he  would  have  heard  of  one  of  his  daughters 
nobly  preferring  to  leave  this  world,  rather  than  live  to 
become  servant-maid  to  old  Grecian  ladies  : — 

•'  Non  ego  Mymiidonum  scdes,  Dolopmnve  suporbafl, 
Adspiciam,  aut  Oraiia  servitum  matribus  ibo." 

At  some  future  period,  should  a  foreign  armed  force,  or  in- 
testine broils,  (all  which  heaven  avert,)  raise  Troy  to  the 
dignity  of  a  fortified  city,  "Virgil's  prophecy  may  then  be 
fulfilled, 

"  Atque  iterum  ad  Trojam  magnns  mittetur  Achilles." 

After  leaving  Troy,  I  passed  through  a  fine  country  to 
Albany ;  and  then  proceeded  by  steam  down  the  Hudson 
to  New  York. 
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Travellers  hesitate  whether  to  give  tlio  preference  to 
Philadelphia  or  to  Now  York.  Philodtilphia  is  certainly  a 
noble  city,  and  its  environs  beautiful ;  but  there  is  a  degree 
of  quiet  and  sedateness  in  it,  which,  though  no  doubt  very 
agreeable  to  the  man  of  calm  and  domestic  habits,  in  not  so 
attractive  to  one  of  speedy  movements.  The  quantity  of 
white  marble  which  is  used  in  tlie  buildings,  gives  to 
Philadelphia  a  gay  and  lively  appearance ;  but  the  same- 
ness of  the  streets,  and  their  crosHiiig  each  other  at  right 
angles,  are  somewhat  tiresome.  The  water-works  which 
supply  the  city,  are  a  proud  monument  of  the  skill  and 
enterprise  of  its  inhabitants ;  and  the  market  is  well  worth 
the  attention  of  the  stranger. 

When  you  go  to  Philadelphia,  be  sure  not  to  forget  to 
visit  the  Museum.  It  will  afford  you  a  great  treat.  Some 
of  Mr.  Peak's  family  are  constantly  in  it,  and  are  ever 
ready  to  show  the  curiosities  to  strangers,  and  to  give  them 
every  necessary  information.  Mr.  Pealo  has  now  passed 
his  eightieth  year,  and  appears  to  possess  the  vivacity,  and, 
I  may  almost  add,  the  activity  of  youth. 

To  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  this  gentleman  is  the 
western  world  indebted  for  the  possession  of  this  splendid 
museum.  Mr.  Peale  is,  moreover,  an  excellent  artist. 
Look  attentively,  I  pray  you,  at  the  portrait  he  has  taken 
of  himself,  by  desire  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  On 
entering  the  room  he  appears  in  the  act  of  holding  up  a 
curtain,  to  show  you  his  curiosities.  The  effect  of  the 
light  upon  his  head  is  infinitely  striking.  I  have  never 
seen  anything  finer  in  the  way  of  light  and  shade.  The 
skeleton  of  the  mammoth  is  a  national  treasure.  I  could 
form  but  a  faint  idea  of  it  by  description,  until  I  liad  seen 
it.  It  is  the  most  magnificent  skeleton  in  the  world.  The 
city  ought  never  to  forget  the  great  expense  Mr.  Peale  was 
put  to,  and  the  skill  and  energy  he  showed,  during  the 
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many  tnoiiihs  ho  spont  in  Rcarching  tho  twampfl,  whert 
thoso  (•nonnoiis  bonud  had  boon  concoaluU  from  tho  oyes  of 
tho  wothl  for  contuiicfl. 

Tho  oxtonsivo  squares  of  this  city  aro  ornamcntod  with 
woll-grown  and  hixuriant  trocs.  Its  unroniitting  attontioii 
to  lituraturo  might  causo  it  to  be  styled  tlio  Atliens  of  the 
United  States.  Here,  learning  and  science  have  taken  up 
their  alx)de.  Tho  literary  and  philosophicid  associations, 
tho  enthusiasm  of  individuals,  the  activity  of  tho  press, 
and  the  cheapness  of  the  publications,  ought  to  raise  the 
name  of  Philadelphia  to  an  elevated  situation  in  tho  temple 
of  knowledge. 

From  the  press  of  this  city  came  Wilson's  famous 
"Ornithology."  By  observing  the  birds  in  their  native 
haunts,  he  has  been  enabled  to  purge  their  history  of 
numberless  absurdities,  which  inexperienced  theorists  had 
introduced  into  it.  It  is  a  pleasing  and  a  brilliant  work. 
We  have  no  description  of  birds  in  any  European  publica- 
tion that  can  come  up  to  this.  By  perusing  Wilson's 
"  Ornithology  "  attentively  before  I  left  England,  I  knew 
where  to  look  for  the  birds,  and  immediately  recognised 
them  in  their  native  land. 

Since  his  time,  I  fear  the  White-headed  Eagles  have 
been  much  thinned.  I  was  perpetually  looking  out  for 
them,  but  saw  very  few.  One  or  two  came  now  and  then, 
and  soared  in  lofty  flight  over  the  falls  of  Niagara.  The 
Americans  are  proud  of  this  bird  in  effigy,  and  their  hearts 
rejoice  when  its  banner  is  unfurled.  Could  they  not  then 
be  persuaded  to  protect  the  white-headed  eagle,  and  allow 
it  to  glide  in  safety  over  its  own  native  forests  ?  Were  I 
an  American,  I  should  think  I  had  committed  a  kind  of 
sacrilege  in  killing  the  white-headed  eagle.  The  Ibis  was 
held  sacred  by  the  Egyptians ;  the  Hollanders  protect  the 
Stork;  the  Vulture  sits  unmolested  on  the  top  of  the 
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house!  in  tho  city  '^f  Angiistura  ;  and  Robio-ruil-broast, 
for  his  charity,  is  ch<  libhud  by  tho  English  :— 

"  No  hiiriiil  UifM  pretty  b«b«t 
Of  any  iiinti  recvlvet, 
Till  roliin-rotl-brcoNt  |miiifully 
Did  uovitr  tbuiu  with  loavu*."  ' 

Poor  Wilflon  was  smote  by  tho  hand  of  death,  bcforo  he 
liad  finiiihud  his  wuriv.  Princo  Charles  lUionaparte,  nepliow 
to  tho  hito  emperor  Napoleon,  aided  by  some  of  tiie  most 
scientific  gentlemen  of  Pennsylvania,  is  continuing  this 
valuable  and  interesting  publication. 

New  York,  with  great  propriety,  may  bo  called  tho  com- 
mercial capital  of  tho  now  world  :— 

"  Urbt  augusta  potena,  nulli  ccMura." 

Ere  long,  it  will  bo  on  tho  coast  of  North  America  what 
Tyre  once  was  on  that  of  Syria.  In  her  port  are  the  ships 
of  all  nations ;  and  in  her  streets  is  displayed  merchandise 
from  all  parts  of  tho  known  world.  And  then  the  approach 
to  it  is  80  enchanting  I  The  verdant  fields,  the  woody  hills, 
the  farms,  and  country  houses,  form  a  beautiful  landscape 
OS  you  sail  up  to  the  city  of  New  York. 

Broadway  is  the  principal  street.  It  is  three  miles  and 
a  half  long.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  where  to  look  for  a 
street,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  which  has  so  many  attrac- 
tions as  this.  There  are  no  steam-engines  to  annoy  you 
by  filling  the  atmosphere  full  of  soot  and  smoke;  the 
houses  have  a  stately  appearance ;  while  the  eye  is  relieved 
from  the  perpetual  sameness,  which  is  common  in  most 
streets,  by  lofty  and  luxuriant  trees. 

Nothing  can  surpass  the  appearance  of  the  American 
ladies,  when  they  take  their  morning  walk,  from  twelve  to 

'  The  fault  aj^^ainst  grammar  is  loat  in  the  beauty  of  the  idea. 
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three,  in  Broadway.  The  stranger  will  at  once  see  that 
they  have  rejected  the  extravagant  superfluities  which  ap- 
pear in  the  London  and  Parisian  fashions ;  and  havo  only 
retained  as  much  of  those  costumes,  as  is  becoming  to  the 
female  form.  This,  joined  to  their  own  just  notions  of 
dress,  is  what  renders  the  New  York  ladies  so  elegant  in 
tlieir  attire.  The  way  they  wear  the  Leghorn  hat  deserves 
a  remark  or  two.  With  us,  the  formal  hand  of  the  mil- 
liner binds  down  the  brim  to  one  fixed  shape,  and  that 
none  of  the  handsomest.  The  wearer  is  obliged  to  turn  her 
head  full  ninety  degrees  before  she  can  see  the  person  who 
is  standing  by  her  side.  But  in  New  York  the  ladies  have 
the  brim  of  the  hat  not  fettered  with  wire,  or  tape,  or 
ribbon,  but  quite  free  and  undulating ;  and  by  applying 
the  hand  to  it,  they  can  conceal  or  expose  as  much  of  the 
face  as  circumstances  require.  This  hiding  and  exposing 
of  the  face,  by  the  bye,  is  certainly  a  dangerous  movement, 
and  often  fatal  to  the  passing  swain.  I  am  convinced  in 
my  own  mind,  that  many  a  determined  and  unsuspecting 
bachelor,  has  been  shot  down  by  this  sudden  manoeuvre, 
before  he  was  aware  that  he  was  witliin  reach  of  the 
battery. 

The  American  ladies  seem  to  have  an  abhorrence  (and  a 
very  just  one  too)  of  wearing  caps.  When  one  considers 
for  a  moment,  that  women  wear  the  hair  long,  which  nature 
has  given  them  both  for  an  ornament  and  to  keep  the  head 
warm,  one  is  apt  to  wonder,  by  what  perversion  of  good 
taste  they  can  be  induced  to  enclose  it  in  a  cap.  A  mob 
cap,  a  lace  cap,  a  low  cap,  a  high  cap,  a  flat  cap,  a  cap  with 
ribbons  dangling  loose,  a  cap  with  ribbons  tied  under  the 
chin,  a  peak  cap,  an  angular  cap,  a  round  cap,  and  a 
pyramid  cap  !  How  would  Canova's  Venus  look  in  a  mob 
cap  ?  If  there  be  any  ornament  to  the  head  in  wearing 
a  cap,  it  must  surely  be  a  false  ornament.    The  American 
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ladies  are  persuaded  that  the  head  can  be  ornamented 
without  a  cap.  A  rose-bud  or  two,  a  woodbine,  or  a  sprig 
of  eglantine,  look  well  in  the  braided  hair ;  and  if  there 
be  raven  locks,  a  lily  or  a  snowdrop  may  be  interwoven 
with  efTect. 

Now  that  the  packets  are  so  safe,  and  make  such  quick 
passages  to  the  United  States,  it  would  be  as  well  if  some 
of  our  head  milliners  would  go  on  board  of  them,  in  lieu 
of  getting  into  the  Diligence  for  Paris.  They  would  bring 
back  more  taste,  and  less  caricature.  And  if  they  could 
persuade  a  dozen  or  two  of  the  farmers'  servant  girls  to 
return  with  them,  we  should  soon  have  proof  positive, 
that  as  good  butter  and  cheese  may  be  made  with  the  hair 
braided  up,  and  a  daisy  or  primrose  in  it,  as  butter  and 
cheese  made  in  a  cap  of  barbarous  shape ;  washed,  perhaps, 
in  soap-suds  last  new  moon. 

New  York  has  very  good  hotels,  and  genteel  boarding- 
houses.  All  charges  included,  you  do  not  pay  above  two 
dollars  a  day.  Little  enough,  when  you  consider  the 
capital  accommodations,  and  the  abundance  of  food. 

In  this  city,  as  well  as  in  others  which  I  visited,  every 
body  seemed  to  walk  at  his  ease.  I  could  see  no  inclina- 
tion for  jostling;  no  impertinent  staring  at  you;  nor 
attempts  to  create  a  row  in  order  to  pick  your  pocket.  I 
would  stand  for  an  hour  together  in  Broadway,  to  observe 
the  passing  multitude.  There  is  certainly  a  gentleness  in 
these  people,  both  to  be  admired  and  imitated.  I  could 
see  very  few  dogs,  still  fewer  cats,  and  but  a  very  small 
proportion  of  fat  women  in  the  streets  of  New  York.  The 
climate  was  the  only  thing  that  I  had  really  to  find  fault 
with ;  and  as  the  autumn  was  now  approaching,  I  began  to 
think  of  preparing  for  warmer  regions. 

Strangers  are  apt  to  get  violent  cold,  on  account  of  the 
sudden  change  of  the  atmosphere.    The  noon  would  often 
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be  as  warm  as  tropical  weather,  and  the  close  of  day  cold 
and  chilly.  This  must  sometimes  act  with  severity  upon 
the  newly-arrived  stranger ;  and  it  requires  more  care  and 
circumspection  than  I  am  master  of  to  guard  against  it 
I  contracted  a  bad  and  obstinate  cough,  which  did  not 
quite  leave  me  till  I  had  got  under  the  regular  heat  of  the 
sun,  near  the  equator. 

I  may  be  asked,  was  it  all  good  fellowship  and  civility 
during  my  stay  in  the  United  States?  Did  no  forward 
person  cause  oifence  ?  was  there  no  exhibition  of  drunken- 
ness, or  swearing,  or  rudeness ;  or  display  of  conduct  which 
disgraces  civilized  man  in  other  countries  ?  I  answer,  very 
few  indeed:  scarce  any  worth  remembering,  and  none 
worth  noticing.  These  are  a  gentle  and  a  civil  people. 
Should  a  traveller,  now  and  then  in  the  long  run,  witness 
a  few  of  the  scenes  elluded  to,  he  ought  not,  on  his  return 
home,  to  adduce  a  solitary  instance  or  two,  as  the  custom 
of  the  country.  In  roving  through  the  wilds  of  Guiana,  I 
have  sometimes  seen  a  tree  hollow  at  heart,  shattered  and 
leafless;  but  I  did  not  on  that  account  condemn  its 
vigorous  neighbours,  and  put  down  a  memorandum  that 
the  woods  were  bad ;  on  the  contrary,  I  made  allowances  : 
a  thunder-storm,  the  whirlwind,  a  blight  from  heaven 
might  have  robbed  it  of  its  bloom,  and  caused  its  present 
forbidding  appearance.  And,  in  leaving  the  forest,  I  car- 
ried away  the  impression,  that  though  some  few  of  the 
trees  were  defective,  the  rest  were  an  ornament  to  the 
wilds,  full  of  uses  and  virtues,  and  capable  of  benefiting 
the  world  in  a  superior  degree. 

A  man  generally  travels  into  foreign  countries  for  his 
own  ends ;  and  I  suspect  there  is  scarcely  an  instance  to  be 
found  of  a  person  leaving  his  own  home  solely  with  the 
intention  of  benefiting  those  amongst  whom  he  is  about  to 
travel.    A  commercial  speculation,  curiosity,  a  wish  for 
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information,  a  desire  to  reap  benefit  from  an  acquaintance 
with  our  distant  fellow-creatures,  are  the  general  induce- 
ments for  a  man  to  leave  his  own  fire-side.  This  ought 
never  to  be  forgotten ;  and  then  the  traveller  will  journey 
on  under  the  persuasion  that  it  rather  becomes  him  to 
court  than  expect  to  be  courted,  as  his  own  interest  is  the 
chief  object  of  his  travels.  With  this  in  view,  he  will 
always  render  himself  pleasant  to  the  natives ;  and  they 
are  sure  to  repay  his  little  acts  of  courtesy  with  ample 
interest,  and  with  a  fund  of  information  which  will  be  of 
great  service  to  him. 

While  in  the  United  States,  I  found  our  western  brother 
a  very  pleasant  fellow ;  but  his  portrait  has  been  drawn  in 
such  different  shades,  by  different  travellers  who  have  been 
through  his  territory,  that  it  requires  a  personal  interview 
before  a  correct  idea  can  be  formed  of  his  true  colours.  He 
is  very  inquisitive ;  but  it  is  quite  wrong  on  that  account 
to  tax  him  with  being  of  an  impertinent  turn.  He  merely 
interrogates  you  for  information ;  and  when  you  have 
satisfied  him  on  that  score,  only  ask  him  in  your  turn  for 
an  account  of  what  is  going  on  in  his  own  country,  and  he 
will  tell  you  everything  about  it  with  great  good  humour, 
and  in  excellent  language.  He  has  certainly  hit  upon  the 
way  (but  I  could  not  make  out  by  what  means)  of  speak- 
ing a  much  purer  English  language  than  that  which  is  in 
general  spoken  on  the  parent  soil.  This  astonished  me 
much ;  but  it  is  really  the  case.  Amongst  his  many  good 
qualities,  he  has  one  unenviable,  and,  I  may  add,  a  bad 
propensity  :  he  is  immoderately  fond  of  smoking.  He  may 
say,  that  he  learned  it  from  his  nurse,  with  whom  it  was 
once  much  in  vogue.  In  Dutch  William's  time  (he  was  a 
man  of  bad  taste),  the  English  gentleman  could  not  do 
without  his  pipe.  During  the  short  space  of  time  that  , 
corporal  Trim  was  at  the  inn  inquiring  after  poor  Lefevre'3 
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health,  my  uncle  Toby  had  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  three 
pipes.  "  It  was  not  till  my  uncle  Toby  had  knocked  the 
ashes  out  of  his  third  pipe,"  &c.  Now  these  times  have 
luckily  gone  by,  and  the  custom  of  smoking  amongst 
genteel  Englishmen  has  nearly  died  away  with  them ;  it  is 
a  foul  custom ;  it  makes  a  foul  mouth,  and  a  foul  place 
where  the  smoker  stands ;  however,  every  nation  has  its 
whims.  John  Bull  relishes  stinking  venison ;  a  French- 
man depopulates  whole  swamps  in  quest  of  frogs;  a 
Dutchman's  pipe  is  never  out  of  his  mouth ;  a  Bussian 
will  eat  tallow  candles ;  and  the  American  indulges  in  the 
cigar.     "  De  gustibus  non  est  disputandum." 

Our  western  brother  is  in  possession  of  a  country  replete 
with  everything  that  can  contribute  to  the  happiness  and 
comfort  of  mankind.  His  code  of  laws,  purified  by  ex- 
perience and  common  sense,  has  fully  answered  the  expec- 
tations of  the  public.  By  acting  up  to  the  true  spirit  of 
this  code,  he  has  reaped  immense  advantages  from  it.  His 
advancement,  as  a  nation,  has  been  rapid  beyond  all  calcu- 
lation ;  and,  young  as  he  is,  it  may  be  remarked,  without 
any  impropriety,  that  he  is  now  actually  reading  a  salutaiy 
lesson  to  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world. 

It  is  but  some  forty  years  ago,  that  he  had  the  dispute 
with  his  nurse  about  a  dish  of  tea.  She  wanted  to  force 
the  boy  to  drink  it  according  to  her  own  receipt.  He  said, 
he  did  not  like  it,  and  that  it  absolutely  made  him  ill. 
After  a  good  deal  of  sparring,  she  took  up  the  birch  rod, 
and  began  to  whip  him  with  an  uncommon  degree  of 
asperity.  When  the  poor  lad  found  that  he  must  either 
drink  the  nauseous  dish  of  tea  or  be  flogged  to  death,  he 
turned  upon  her  in  self-defence ;  showed  her  to  the  outside 
of  the  nursery  door,  and  never  more  allowed  her  to  meddle 
,  with  his  affairs. 

Since  the  independence,  the  population  has  increased 
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from  three  to  ten  millions.  A  fine  navy  has  been  built ; 
and  everything  attended  to  that  could  ensure  prosperity 
at  home,  and  respect  abroad. 

The  former  wilds  of  North  America  bear  ample  testi- 
mony to  the  achievements  of  this  enterprising  people. 
Forests  have  been  cleared  away,  swamps  drained,  canpls 
dug,  and  flourishing  settlements  established.  From  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  an  immense  column  of  knowledge 
has  rolled  into  the  interior.  The  Mississippi,  the  unio, 
the  Missouri,  and  their  tributary  streams,  have  been 
wonderfully  benefited  by  it.  It  now  seems  as  if  it  were 
advancing  towards  the  stony  mountains  '  and  probably 
will  not  become  stationary  till  it  reaches  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  This  almost  immeasurable  territory  affords  a 
shelter  and  a  home  to  mankind  in  general :  Jew  or  Gentile, 
king's-man  or  republican,  he  meets  with  a  friendly  recep- 
tion in  the  United  States.  His  opinions,  his  persecutions, 
his  errors,  or  mistakes,  however  they  may  have  injured 
him  in  other  countries,  are  dead,  and  of  no  avail  on  his 
arrival  here.  Provided  he  keeps  the  peace,  he  is  sure  to 
be  at  rest. 

Politicians  of  other  countries  imagine  that  intestine 
feuds  will  cause  a  division  in  this  commonwealth ;  at 
present  there  certainly  appears  to  be  no  reason  for  such 
a  conjecture.  Heaven  forbid  that  it  should  happen  1  The 
world  at  large  would  suffer  by  it.  For  ages  yet  to  come, 
may  this  great  commonwealth  continue  to  be  the  United 
States  of  North  America. 

The  sun  was  now  within  a  week  or  two  of  passing  into 
the  southern  hemisphere,  and  the  mornings  and  evenings 
were  too  cold  to  be  comfortable.  I  embarked  for  the 
island  of  Antigua,  with  the  intention  of  calling  at  the 
different  islands  in  the  Caribbean  sea,  on  my  way  once 
more  towards  the  wilds  of  Guiana. 
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We  were  thirty  days  in  making  Antigua,  and  thanked 
Providence  for  ordering  us  so  long  a  passage.  A  tre- 
mendous gale  of  wind,  approaching  to  a  hurricane,  had 
done  much  damage  in  the  West  Indies.  Had  our  passage 
been  of  ordinary  length,  we  should  inevitably  have  been 
caught  in  the  gale. 

St.  John's  is  the  capital  of  Antigua.  In  better  times  it 
may  have  had  its  gaieties  and  amusements.  At  present,  it 
appears  sad  and  woe-begone.  The  houses,  which  are 
chiefly  of  wood,  seem  as  if  they  had  not  had  a  coat  of 
paint  for  many  years ;  the  streets  are  uneven  and  ill- 
paved  ;  and  as  the  stranger  wanders  through  them,  he 
might  fancy  that  they  would  afford  a  congenial  promenade 
to  the  man  who  is  about  to  take  his  last  leave  of  surround- 
ing worldly  misery,  before  he  hangs  himself.  There  had 
been  no  rain  for  some  time,  so  that  the  parched  and  barren 
pasture  near  the  town  might,  with  great  truth,  be  called 
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Itosinante's  own.  The  mules  feeding  on  them,  put  you  iii 
mind  of  Ovid's  description  of  famine : — 

"Dura outia,  per  quam  spectarl  viacera  posfent" 

It  is  somewhat  singular,  that  there  is  not  a  single  river  or 
brook  in  the  whole  island  of  Antigua.  In  this  it  differs 
from  Tartary  in  the  other  world ;  which,  according  to  old 
writers,  has  five  rivers ;  viz.  Acheron,  Phlegethon,  Cocytus, 
Styx,  and  Lethe. 

In  this  island  I  found  the  Red  Start,  described  in  Wilson's 
"  Ornithology  of  the  United  States."  I  wished  to  learn 
whether  any  of  these  birds  remain  the  whole  year  in 
Antigua,  and  breed  there ;  or  whether  they  all  leave  it  for 
the  north  when  the  sun  comes  out  of  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere; but,  upon  inquiry,  I  could  get  no  information 
whatever. 

After  passing  a  dull  week  here,  I  sailed  for  Guadaloupe, 
whose  bold  and  cloud-capped  mountains  have  a  grand 
appearance  as  you  approach  the  island.  Basseterre,  the 
capital,  is  a  neat  town,  with  a  handsome  public  walk 
in  the  middle  of  it,  well  shaded  by  a  row  of  fine  tamarind 
trees  on  each  side.  Behind  the  town,  La  Souffriere  raises 
its  high  romantic  summit ;  and  on  a  clear  day,  you  may 
see  the  volcanic  smoke  which  issues  from  it. 

Nearly  midway,  betwixt  Guadaloupe  and  Dominica,  you 
descry  the  Saintes.  Though  high,  and  bold,  and  rocky, 
they  have  still  a  diminutive  appearance  when  compared 
with  their  two  gigantic  neighbours.  You  just  see  Mari- 
galante  to  windward  of  them,  some  leagues  off,  about  a 
yard  high  in  the  horizon. 

Dominica  is  majestic  in  high  and  rugged  mountains. 
As  you  sail  along  it,  you  cannot  help  admiring  its  beauti- 
ful coffee  plantations,  in  places  so  abrupt  and  steep,  that 
you  would  pronounce  them  almost  inaccessible.    Roseau, 
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the  capital,  is  but  a  small  toMrn,  and  has  nothing  attractive 
except  the  well-known  hospitality  of  the  present  harbour- 
master, who  is  particularly  attentive  to  strangers,  and 
furnishes  them  with  a  world  of  information  concerning  the 
West  Indies.  Roseau  lias  seen  better  days ;  and  you  can 
trace  good  taste  and  judgment  in  the  way  in  which  the 
town  has  originally  been  laid  out. 

Some  years  ago  it  was  visited  by  a  succession  of  mis- 
fortunes, which  smote  it  so  severely,  that  it  has  never 
recovered  its  former  appearance.  A  strong  French  fleet 
bombarded  it;  while  a  raging  fire  destroyed  its  finest 
buildings.  S  3me  time  after,  an  overwhelming  flood  rolled 
down  the  gullies  and  fissures  of  the  adjacent  mountains, 
and  carried  all  before  it.  Men,  women,  and  children, 
houses,  and  property,  were  all  swept  away  by  this  mighty 
torrent.  The  terrible  scene  was  said  to  beggar  all  descrip- 
tion, and  the  loss  was  immense. 

Dominica  is  famous  for  a  large  species  of  Frog,  which 
the  inhabitants  keep  in  readiness  to  slaughter  for  the  table. 
In  the  woods  of  this  island,  the  large  Ehinoceros  Beetle 
is  very  common ;  it  measures  above  six  inches  in  length. 
In  the  same  woods  is  found  the  beautiful  Humming-bird, 
the  breast  and  throat  of  which  are  of  a  brilliant  changing 
purple.  I  have  searched  for  this  bird  in  Brazil,  and 
through  the  whole  of  the  wilds  from  the  Rio  Branco, 
which  is  a  branch  of  tbe  Amazons,  to  the  river  Paumaron, 
but  never  could  find  it.  I  was  told  by  a  man  in  the 
Egyptian-Hall,  in  Piccadilly,  that  this  humming-bird  is 
found  in  Mexico ;  but  upon  questiouing  him  more  about 
it,  his  information  seemed  to  have  been  acquired  by 
hearsay ;  and  so  I  concluded  that  it  does  not  appear  in 
Mexico.  I  suspect  that  it  is  never  found  out  of  the 
Antilles. 

After  leaving   Dominica,  you    soon   reach   the   grand 
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and  magnificent  island  of  Martinico.  St.  Pierre,  its 
capital,  is  a  fine  town,  and  possesses  every  comfort. 
The  inhabitants  soem  to  pay  considerable  attention  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  tropical  fruits.  A  stream  of  water 
runs  down  the  streets  with  great  rapidity,  producing  a 
pleasing  effect  as  you  pass  along. 

Here  I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  a  Cuckoo, 
which  had  just  been  shot.  It  was  exactly  the  same  as 
the  Metallic  Cuckoo  in  Wilson's  "Ornithology."  They 
told  me  it  is  a  migratory  bird  in  Martinico.  It  probably 
repairs  to  this  island  after  its  departure  from  the  United 
States. 

At  a  little  distance  from  Martinico,  the  celebrated 
Diamond  Rock  rises  in  insulated  majesty  out  of  the 
sea.  It  was  fortified  during  the  last  war  with  France, 
and  bravely  defended  by  an  English  captain. 

lu  a  few  hours  from  Martinico,  you  are  at  St.  Lucie, 
whose  rough  and  towering  mountains  fill  you  with  sub- 
lime ideas,  as  you  approach  its  rocky  shore.  The  town 
Castries  is  quite  embayed.  It  was  literally  blown  to 
pieces  by  the  fatal  hurricane,  in  which  the  unfortunate 
governor  and  his  lady  lost  their  lives.  Its  present  for- 
lorn and  gloomy  appearance,  and  the  grass  which  is  grown 
up  in  the  streets,  too  plainly  show  that  its  hour  of  joy  is 
passed  away ;  and  that  it  is  in  mourning,  as  it  were,  with 
the  rest  of  the  British  "West  Indies. 

From  St.  Lucie,  I  proceeded  to  Barbadoes  in  quest  of  a 
conveyance  to  the  island  of  Trinidad. 

Near  Bridgetown,  the  capital  of  Barbadoes,  I  saw  the 
metallic  cuckoo,  already  alluded  to. 

Barbadoes  is  no  longer  the  merry  island  it  was  when  I 
visited  it  some  years  ago : — 


"  Infelix  habitum,  temporis  hujos  habet." 
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There  is  an  old  song,  to  the  tune  of  La  Belle  Catharine, 
Avhich  must  evidently  have  been  composed  in  brighter 
times : — 

"  Come  let  ui  danoo  and  ting, 
While  Darbad(M!s  bulla  do  ring ; 
QuuHhi  iicra{>eH  the  fiddleati-iug. 
And  Veuuii  plays  the  lute." 

Quashi's  fiddle  was  silent;  and  mute  was  the  lute  of 
Venus  during  my  stay  in  Barbadoes.  The  difference 
betwixt  the  French  and  British  islands  was  very  striking. 
The  first  appeared  happy  and  content ;  the  second  were 
filled  with  murmurs  and  complaints.  The  late  proceedings 
in  England,  concerning  slavery,  and  the  insurrection  in 
Demerara,  had  evidently  caused  the  gloom.  The  abolition 
of  slavery  is  a  question  full  of  benevolence  and  fine 
feelings,  difficulties  and  danger : — 

"  Tautum  ne  noceas,  dam  vis  prodoue  videto." 

It  requires  consummate  prudence,  and  a  vast  fund  of  true 
information,  in  order  to  draw  just  conclusions  on  this 
important  subject.  Phaeton,  by  awkward  driving,  set  the 
world  on  fire :  "  Sylvte  cum  montibus  ardent."  Daedalus 
gave  his  son  a  pair  of  wings  without  considering  the  con- 
sequence ;  the  boy  flew  out  of  all  bounds,  lost  his  wings, 
and  tumbled  into  the  sea : — 

"Icarus,  Icariis  nomina  fecit  aquis." 

When  the  old  man  saw  what  had  happened,  he  damned  his 
own  handicraft  in  wing-making ;  "  devovitque  suas  artes." 
Prudence  is  a  cardinal  virtue : — 

"  Omnia  consuM  mente  gerenda  tegens." 

Foresight  is  half  the  battle.  *'  Hombre  apercebido,  medio 
combatido,"  says    Don  Quixote,  or  Sancho,  I   do   not 
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remember  wliich.  Had  queen  Bess  weighed  well  in  her  own 
mind  the  probable  consequences  of  this  lamentable  traffic, 
it  is  likely  she  would  not  have  been  owner  of  two  vessels 
in  Sir  John  Hawkins's  squadron,  which  committed  the 
first  robbery  in  negro  ilesh  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  As 
philanthropy  is  the  very  life  and  soul  of  this  momentous 
question  on  slavery,  which  is  certainly  fraught  with  gieat 
difficulties  and  danger,  perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  at 
present  for  the  nation  to  turn  its  thoughts  to  poor  ill-fated 
Ireland,  where  oppression,  poverty,  and  rags  make  a  heart- 
rending appeal  to  the  feelings  of  the  benevolent. 

But  to  proceed.  There  was  another  thing  which  added 
to  the  dulness  of  Barbadoes,  and  which  seemed  to  have 
considerable  effect  in  keeping  away  strangers  from  the 
island.  The  legislature  had  passed  a  most  extraordinary 
bill,  by  virtue  of  which  every  person  who  arrives  at 
Barbadoes  is  obliged  to  pay  two  dollars,  and  two  dollars 
more  on  his  departure  from  it.  It  is  called  the  alien  bill ; 
and  every  Barbadian  who  leaves  or  returns  to  the  island, 
and  every  Englishman  too,  pays  the  tax  I 

Finding  no  vessel  here  for  Trinidad,  I  embarked  in 
a  schooner  for  Demerara,  landed  there  after  being  nearly 
stranded  on  a  sand-bank,  and  proceeded  without  loss  of 
time  to  the  forests  in  the  interior.  It  was  the  dry 
season,  which  renders  a  residence  in  the  woods  very 
delightful 

There  are  three  species  of  Jacamar  to  be  found  on  the 
different  sand-hills  and  dry  savannas  of  Demerara;  but 
there  is  another  much  larger  and  far  more  beautiful  to  be 
seen  when  you  arrive  in  that  part  of  the  country  where 
there  are  rocks.  The  jacamar  has  no  affinity  to  the  wood- 
pecker or  kingfisher,  (notwithstanding  what  travellers 
affirm,)  either  in  its  haunts  or  anatomy.  The  jacamar 
lives  entirely  on  insects,  but  never  goes  in  search  of  them. 
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It  nits  patiently  for  houn  to^^ether  on  the  branch  of  a  tree, 
and  wlion  tliu  incautioim  iimwX  approacli  »,  it  flies  at  it 
with  tlio  riipiility  of  nn  arrow,  soizim  it,  and  gom^rolly 
ruturns  to  oat  it  on  the  bruncli  wiiicii  it  had  ju8t  (quitted. 
It  has  not  tiio  luost  nttnnipt  at  song,  is  very  solitary,  and 
HO  tamo  that  you  may  j?«t  witliin  tliroo  or  four  yards  of  it 
before  it  takes  flight.  The  nialt>sof  all  the  dilVuront  H^>i>cies 
which  I  havu  oxaniinod  have  whit(>  feathers  on  the  throat. 
I  suspect  that  all  the  male  jacainars  hitherto  discovered 
have  tliis  distinctive  mark.  I  couhl  learn  nothing  of  its 
incubation.  The  Indians  informed  me  that  one  species  of 
jacamar  lays  its  eggs  in  the  Wood- Ants'  nests,  which  are 
Ro  frequent  in  the  trees  of  Guiana,  and  appear  like  huge 
black  balls.  I  wish  there  had  been  proof  positive  of  this ; 
but  the  breeding  time  was  over ;  and  in  the  ants'  nests 
which  I  examined,  I  could  find  no  marks  of  birds  having 
ever  been  in  them.  Early  in  January  the  jacamar  is  in 
fine  plumage  for  the  cabinet  of  the  naturalist.  The  largest 
species  measures  ten  inches  and  a  half  from  the  point  of 
the  beak  to  the  end  of  the  tail ;  its  name  amongst  the 
Indians  is  Una-waya-adoucati,  that  is,  grandfather  of  the 
jacamar.  It  is  certainly  a  splendid  bird  ;  and  in  brilliancy 
and  changeableness  of  its  metallic  colours,  it  yields  to 
none  of  the  Asiatic  and  African  feathered  tribe.  The 
colours  of  the  female  are  nearly  as  bright  as  those  of  the 
male,  but  she  wants  the  white  feathers  on  the  throat.  The 
large  jacamar  is  pretty  common  about  two  hundred  miles 
up  the  river  Demerara. 

Here  I  had  a  fine  opportunity  once  more  of  examining 
the  Three-toed  Sloth.  He  was  in  the  house  with  me  for  a 
day  or  two.  Had  I  taken  a  description  of  him  as  he  lay 
sprawling  on  the  floor,  I  should  have  misled  the  world,  and 
injured  natural  history.  On  the  ground  he  appeared  really 
a  bungled  composition,  and  faulty  at  all  points ;  awkward- 
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nesR  and  misery  wcro  dupicted  on  his  countonanco ;  and 
wlum  I  mudu  him  advance  ho  sighod  as  though  in  puin. 
I'erhapN  it  was,  that  by  seeing  him  thus  out  of  Ids  element 
as  it  wcro,  that  tho  ('ount  do  HufTon,  in  his  history  of  iho 
sloth,  asks  tho  question — "  Why  shouUl  not  some  animals 
bo  croatiul  for  misery,  since,  in  the  Iiumau  specieH,  the 
greatest  number  of  individuals  are  devoted  to  pain  from 
the  moment  of  their  existence  ?  "  Were  tho  question  put 
to  me,  I  would  answer,  I  cannot  conceive  that  any  of  them 
are  created  for  misery.  That  thousands  live  in  misery 
there  can  be  no  doubt;  but  then,  misery  has  overtaken 
them  in  their  path  through  life,  and  wherever  man  has 
come  up  with  them,  I  should  suppose  they  have  seldom 
escaped  from  experiencing  a  certain  proportion  of  misery. 

After  fully  satisfying  myself  that  it  only  leads  the  world 
into  error  to  describe  the  sloth  while  he  is  on  the  ground, 
or  in  any  place  except  in  a  tree,  I  carried  the  one  I  had 
in  my  possession  to  his  native  haunts.  As  soon  as  he 
came  in  contact  with  the  branch  of  a  tree,  all  went  right 
vith  him.  I  could  see  as  he  climbed  up  into  his  own 
country,  that  he  was  on  the  right  road  to  happiness ;  and 
felt  persuaded  more  than  ever,  that  the  world  has  hitherto 
erred  in  its  coi\jectures  concerning  the  sloth,  on  account 
of  naturalists,  not  having  given  a  description  of  him  when 
he  was  in  the  only  position  in  which  he  ought  to  have 
been  described,  namely,  clinging  to  the  branch  of  a  tree. 

As  the  appearance  of  this  part  of  the  country  bears 
great  resemblance  to  Cayenne,  and  is  so  near  to  it,  I  was 
in  hopes  to  have  found  the  Grande  Gobe  Mouche  of  Buffon, 
and  the  septicoloured  Tangara,  both  of  which  were  common 
in  Cayenne ;  but  after  many  diligent  searches,  I  did  not 
succeed ;  nor  could  I  learn  from  the  Indians  that  they  had 
ever  seen  those  two  species  of  birds  in  these  parts. 

Here  I   procured  the    Grosbeak  with  a  rich  scarlet 
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body,  and  black  head  and  throat.  Buffon  mentions  it  as 
coming  from  America.  I  had  been  in  qucBt  of  it  for  years, 
but  could  never  see  it,  and  concluded  that  it  was  not  to 
be  found  in  Demerara.  The  bird  is  of  a  greenish  brown 
before  it  acquires  its  rich  plumage. 

Amongst  the  bare  roots  of  the  trees,  alongside  of  this 
part  of  the  river,  a  red  crab  sometimes  makes  its  appear- 
ance, as  you  are  passing  up  and  down.  It  is  preyed  upon 
by  a  large  species  of  Owl,  which  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  procure.  Its  head,  back,  wings,  and  tail,  are  of  so  dark 
a  brown  as  almost  to  appear  black.  The  breast  is  of  a 
somewhat  lighter  brown.  The  belly  and  thighs  are  of  a 
dirty  yellow  white.  The  feathers  round  the  eyes  are  of 
the  same  dark  brown  as  the  rest  of  the  body ;  and  then 
comes  a  circle  of  white,  which  has  the  appearance  of  a 
large  pair  of  spectacles.  I  strongly  suspect  that  the  dirty 
yellow  white  of  the  belly  and  thighs  has  originally  been 
pure  white ;  and  that  it  has  come  to  its  present  colour  by 
means  of  the  bird  darting  down  upon  its  prey  in  the  mud. 
But  this  is  mere  conjecture. 

Here  too,  close  to  the  river,  I  frequently  saw  the  bird 
called  Sun-bird  by  the  English  colonists,  and  Tirana  by  the 
Spaniards  in  the  Oroonoque.  It  is  very  elegant ;  and  in 
its  outward  appearance  approaches  near  to  the  heron  tribe ; 
still  it  does  not  live  upon  fish.  Flies  and  insects  are  its 
food;  and  it  takes  them  just  as  a  heron  takes  fish,  by 
approaching  near  and  then  striking  with  its  beak  at  its 
prey  so  quick,  that  it  has  no  chance  to  escape.  The 
beautiful  mixture  of  grey,  yellow,  green,  black,  white,  and 
chestnut  in  the  plumage  of  this  bird,  baffles  any  attempt 
to  give  a  description  of  the  distribution  of  them  which 
would  be  satisfactory  to  the  reader. 

There  is  something  remarkable  in  the  great  Tinamou, 
"which  I  suspect  has  hitherto  escaped  notice.    It  invariably 
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roosts  in  trees;  but  the  feet  are  so  small  in  proportion 
to  the  body  of  this  bulky  bird,  that  they  can  be  of  no 
use  to  it  in  grasping  the  branch ;  and,  moreover,  the  hind 
toe  is  so  short,  that  it  does  not  touch  the  ground  when  the 
bird  is  walking.  The  back  part  of  the  leg,  just  below  the 
knee,  is  quite  flat,  and  somewhat  concave.  On  it  are 
strong  pointed  scales,  which  are  very  rough,  and  catch 
your  finger  as  you  move  it  along  from  the  knee  to  the  toe. 
Kow,  by  means  of  these  scales,  and  the  particular  flatness 
of  that  part  of  the  leg,  the  bird  is  enabled  to  sleep  in  safety 
upon  the  branch  of  a  tree. 

At  the  close  of  day,  the  great  tinamou  gives  a  loud, 
monotonous,  plaintive  whistle,  and  then  immediately 
springs  into  the  tree.  By  the  light  of  the  full  moon,  the 
vigilant  and  cautious  naturalist  may  see  him  sitting  in  the 
position  already  described. 

The  small  Tinamou  has  nothing  that  can  be  called  a 
tail  It  never  lays  more  than  one  egg,  which  is  of  a 
chocolate  colour.  It  makes  no  nests,  but  merely  scratches 
a  little  hollow  in  the  sand,  generally  at  the  foot  of  a  tree. 

Here  we  have  an  instance  of  a  bird,  the  size  of  a  partridge, 
and  of  the  same  tribe,  laying  only  one  egg,  while  the  rest 
of  the  family,  from  the  peahen  to  the  quail,  are  known  to 
lay  a  considerable  number.  The  foot  of  this  bird  is  very 
small  in  proportion,  but  the  back  part  of  the  leg  bears  no 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  larger  tinamou;  hence  one 
might  conclude  that  it  sleeps  upon  the  ground. 

Independent  of  the  hollow  trees,  the  Vampires  have 
another  hiding-place.  They  clear  out  the  inside  of  the 
large  ants'  nests,  and  then  take  possession  of  the  shell. 
I  had  gone  about  half  a  day  down  the  river,  to  a  part 
of  the  forest  where  the  wallaba-trees  were  in  great 
plenty.  The  seeds  had  ripened,  and  I  was  in  hopes  to  have 
got  the  large   scarlet  ara,  which  feeds  on  them.      But, 
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unfortunately,  the  time  had  passed  away,  and  the  seeds 
had  fallen. 

While  ranging  here  in  the  forest,  we  stopped  under  an 
ants'  nest;  and,  by  the  dirt  below,  conjectured  that  it 
had  got  new  tenants.  Thinking  it  no  harm  to  dislodge 
them,  "vi  et  armis,"  an  Indian  boy  ascended  the  tree; 
but,  before  he  reached  the  nest,  out  flew  above  a  dozen 
Vampires. 

I  I  have  formerly  remarked,  that  T  wished  to  have  it  in 
my  power  to  say,  that  I  had  been  sucked  by  the  vampire. 
I  gave  them  many  an  opportunity,  but  they  always  fought 
shy ;  and  though  they  now  sucked  a  young  man  of  the 
Indian  breed  very  severely,  as  he  was  sleeping  in  his 
hammock  in  the  shed  next  to  mine,  they  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  me.  His  great  toe  seemed  to  have  all 
the  attractions.  I  examined  it  minutely  as  he  was  bathing 
it  in  the  river  at  daybreak.  The  midnight  surgeon  had 
made  a  hole  in  it,  almost  of  a  triangular  shape,  and  the  blood 
was  then  running  from  it  apace.  His  hammock  was  so 
defiled  and  stained  with  clotted  blood,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  beg  an  old  black  woman  to  wash  it.  As  she  was  taking 
it  down  to  the  river  side,  she  spread  it  out  before  me,  and 
shook  her  head.  I  remarked,  that  I  supposed  her  own  toe 
was  too  old  and  tough  to  invite  the  Vampire-doctor  to  get 
his  supper  out  of  it ;  and  she  answered,  with  a  grin,  that 
doctors  geneiully  preferred  young  people. 

Nobody  has  yet  been  able  to  inform  me  how  it  is  that 
the  vampire  manages  to  draw  such  a  large  quantity  of 
blood,  generally  from  the  toe,  and  the  patient,  all  the  time, 
remain  in  a  profound  sleep.  I  have  never  heard  of  an 
instance  of  a  man  waking  under  the  operation.  On  the 
contrary,  he  continues  in  a  sound  sleep,  and  at  the  time  of 
rising,  his  eyes  first  inform  him  that  there  has  been  a 
thirsty  thief  on  his  to& 
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The  teeth  of  the  vampire  are  very  sharp,  and  not  unlike 
those  of  the  rat.  If  it  be  that  he  inflicts  the  wounds 
with  his  teeth,  (and  he  seems  to  have  no  other  instru- 
ments,) one  would  suppose  that  the  acuteness  of  the  pain 
would  cause  the  person  who  is  sucked,  to  awake.  We 
are  in  darkness  in  this  matter ;  and  I  know  of  no  means 
by  which  one  might  be  enabled  to  throw  light  upon  it. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  future  wanderer  through  the 
wilds  of  Guiana,  will  be  more  fortunate  than  I  have  been, 
and  catch  this  nocturnal  depredator  in  the  fact.  I  have 
once  before  mentioned  that  I  killed  a  vampire  which 
measured  tb^rty-two  inches  from  wing  to  wing  extended ; 
but  others  '.  '-^x  I  have  since  examined,  have  generally 
been  from  o      i*-)  to  twenty-six  inches  in  dimension. 

The  large  humming-bird,  called  by  the  Indians  Kara- 
bimiti,  invariably  builds  its  nest  in  the  slender  branches 
of  the  trees  which  hang  over  the  rivers  and  creeks.  In 
appearance,  it  is  like  brown  tanned  leather,  and  without  a 
particle  of  lining.  The  rim  of  the  nest  is  double  inwards, 
and  I  always  conjectured  that  it  had  taken  this  shape  on 
account  of  the  body  of  the  bird  pressing  against  it  while 
she  was  laying  her  eggs.  But  this  is  quite  a  wrong 
conjecture.  Instinct  has  taught  the  bird  to  give  it  this 
shape,  in  order  that  the  eggs  may  be  prevented  from 
rolling  out. 

The  trees  on  the  river's  bank  are  particularly  exposed 
to  violent  gusts  of  wind,  and  while  I  have  been  sitting  in 
the  canoe,  and  looking  on,  I  have  seen  the  slender  branch 
of  the  tree  which  held  the  humming-bird's  nest  so  violently 
shaken,  that  the  bottom  of  the  inside  of  the  nest  has 
appeared,  and  had  there  been  nothing  at  the  rim  to 
stop  the  eggs,  they  must  inevitably  have  been  jerked 
into  the  water.  I  guspect  the  humming-bird  never  lays 
more  than  two  eggs.     I  never  found  more  than  two  in  any 
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of  the  many  nests  which  have  come  in  my  way.  The  eggs 
were  always  white,  without  any  spots  on  them. 

Probably  travellers  have  erred  in  asserting  that  the 
monkeys  of  South  America  throw  sticks  and  fruit  at  their 
pursuers.  I  have  had  fine  opportunities  of  narrowly 
watching  the  different  species  of  monkeys  which  are  found 
in  the  wilds,  betwixt  the  Amazons  and  the  Oroonoque. 
I  entirely  acquit  them  of  acting  on  the  offensive.  When 
the  monkeys  are  in  the  high  *rees  over  your  head,  the 
dead  branches  will  now  and  then  fall  down  upon  you, 
having  been  broken  off  as  the  monkeys  pass  along  them ; 
but  they  are  never  hurled  from  their  hands. 

Monkeys,  commonly  so  called,  both  in  the  old  and  new 
continent,  may  be  classed  into  three  grand  divisions: 
namely,  the  ape,  which  has  no  tail  whatever ;  the  baboon, 
which  has  only  a  short  tail ;  and  the  monkey,  which  has 
a  long  tail.  There  are  no  apes,  and  no  baboons,  as  yet 
discovered  in  the  new  world.  Its  monkeys  may  be  very 
well  and  very  briefly  ranged  under  two  heads ;  namely, 
those  with  hairy  and  bushy  tails;  and  those  whose  tails 
are  bare  of  hair  underneath,  about  six  inches  from  the 
extremity.  Those  with  hairy  and  bushy  tails  climb  just 
like  the  squirrel,  and  make  no  use  of  the  tail  to  help  them 
from  branch  to  branch.  Those  which  have  the  tail  bare 
underneath  towards  the  end,  find  it  of  infinite  advantage 
to  them,  in  their  ascent  and  descent.  They  apply  it  to  the 
branch  of  the  tree,  as  though  it  were  a  supple  finger,  and 
frequently  swing  by  it  from  the  branch  like  the  pendulum 
of  a  clock.  It  answers  all  the  purposes  of  a  fifth  hand  to 
the  monkey,  as  naturalists  have  already  observed. 

The  large  red  monkey  of  Demerara  is  not  a  baboon, 
though  it  goes  by  that  name,*  having  a  long  prensile  tail.* 

^  I  believe  prensile  is  a  new-coined  word.  I  have  seen  it,  but  do  not 
remember  whei-e. 
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Nothing  can  sound  more  dreadful  than  its  nocturnal 
howlings.  While  lying  in  your  hammock  in  these  gloomy 
and  immeasurable  wilds,  you  hear  him  howling  at  in- 
tervals, from  eleven  o'clock  at  night  till  daybreak.  You 
would  suppose  that  half  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest  were 
collecting  for  the  work  of  carnage.  Now,  it  is  the  tremen- 
dous roar  of  the  jaguar,  as  he  springs  on  his  prey :  now 
it  changes  to  his  terrible  and  deep-toned  growlings 
as  he  is  pressed  on  all  sides  by  superior  force;  and 
now,  you  hear  his  last  dying  moan,  beneath  a  mortal 
wound. 

Some  naturalists  have  supposed  that  these  awful  sounds, 
which  you  would  fancy  are  those  of  enraged  and  dying 
wild  beasts,  proceed  from  a  number  of  the  red  monkeys 
howling  in  concert.  One  of  them  alone  is  capable  of 
producing  all  these  sounds ;  and  the  anatomists,  on  an 
inspection  of  his  trachea,  will  be  fully  satisfied  that  this 
is  the  case.  .  When  you  look  at  him,  as  he  is  sitting  on 
the  branch  of  a  tree,  you  will  see  a  lump  in  his  throat, 


the  size  of  a  lax^e  hen's 


egg. 


In  dark  and  cloudy 


weather,  and  just  before  a  squall  of  rain,  this  monkey  will 
often  howl  in  the  daytime ;  and  if  you  advf  ace  cautiously, 
and  get  imder  the  high  and  tufted  tree  where  he  is  sitting, 
you  may  have  a  capital  opportunity  of  witnessing  his 
wonderful  powers  of  producing  these  dreadful  and  dis- 
cordant sounds. 

His  flesh  is  good  food ;  but  when  skinned,  his  appear- 
ance is  so  like  that  of  a  young  one  of  our  own  species, 
that  a  delicate  stomach  might  possibly  revolt  at  the  idea  of 
putting  a  knife  and  fork  into  it.  However,  I  can  affirm, 
from  experience,  that  after  a  long  and  dreary  march 
through  these  remote  forests,  the  flesh  of  this  monkey  is 
not  to  be  sneezed  at,  when  boiled  in  Cayenne  pepper,  or 
roasted  on  a  stick  over  a  good  fire.    A  young  one  tastes 
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not  unlike  a  kid,  and  the  old  ones  havu  somewhat  the 
flavour  of  he-goat. 

I  mentioned,  in  a  former  adventure,  that  I  had  hit  upon 
an  entirely  new  plan  of  making  the  skins  of  quadrupeds 
retain  their  exact  form  and  feature.  Intense  application 
to  the  subject  has  since  that  period  enabled  me  to  shorten 
the  process,  and  hit  the  character  of  an  animal  to  a  very 
great  nicety,  even  to  the  preservation  of  the  pouting  lip, 
dimples,  warts,  and  wrinkles  on  the  face.  I  got  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  howling  monkey ;  and  took  some  pains 
with  it,  in  order  to  show  the  immense  difference  that 
exists  betwixt  the  features  of  this  monkey,  and  those 
of  man. 

I  also  procured  an  animal  which  has  caused  not  a  little 
speculation  and  astonishment.  In  my  opinion,  his  thick 
coat  of  hair,  and  great  length  of  tail,  put  his  species  out 
of  all  question ;  but  then  his  face  and  head  cause  the 
inspector  to  pause  for  a  moment,  before  he  ventures  to 
pronounce  his  opinion  of  the  classification.  He  was  a 
large  animal,  and  as  I  was  pressed  for  daylight,  and  more- 
over, felt  no  inclination  to  have  the  whole  weight  of  his 
body  upon  my  back,  I  contented  myself  with  his  head 
and  shoulders,  which  I  cut  off:  and  have  brought  them 
with  me  to  Europe.^  I  have  since  found,  that  I  acted 
quite  right  in  doing  so,  having  had  enough  to  answer  for 
the  head  alone,  without  saying  anything  of  his  'lands  and 
feet,  and  of  his  tail,  which  appendage,  Lord  Karnes  asserts, 
belongs  to  us. 

The  features  of  this  animal  are  quite  of  the  Grecian 
cast ;  and  he  has  a  placidity  of  countenance  which  shows 

*  My  young  friend,  Mr.  J,  H.  Foljambe,  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Foljambe, 
Esq.  of  Wakefield,  has  made  a  drawing  of  the  head  and  shoulders  of  this 
animal,  (see  Frontispiece,)  and  it  is  certainly  a  most  correct  and  striking 
likeness  of  the  original. 
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that  things  went  well  with  him  when  in  life.  Some 
gtintlemen  of  great  skill  and  talent,  on  inspecting  his 
head,  were  convinced  that  the  whole  series  of  its  features 
has  been  changed.  Others  again  have  hesitated,  and 
betrayed  doubts,  not  being  able  to  make  up  their  minds, 
whether  it  be  possible,  that  the  brute  features  of  the 
monkey  can  be  changed  into  the  noble  coantonance  of 
man. — "  Scinditur  vulgus."  One  might  argue  at  consider- 
able length  on  this  novel  subject ;  and  perhaps,  after  all>^ 
produce  little  more  than  prolix  pedantry.  "Vo::  et 
prseterea  nihil." 

Let  us  suppose  for  an  instant,  that  it  is  a  new  species. 
Well ;  "  Una  golondrina  no  hace  verano  ; "  one  swallow 
does  not  make  summer,  as  Sanclio  Fanza  says.  Still,  for 
all  that,  it  would  be  well  worth  while  going  out  to  search 
for  it ;  and  these  times  of  Fasco-Peruvian  enterprise  are 
favourable  to  the  undertaking.  Ferhtnio,  gentl*)  readers, 
you  would  wish  me  to  go  in  quest  of  another.  I  would 
beg  leave  respectfully  to  answer,  that  the  way  is  duiious, 
long,  and  dreary;  and  though,  unfoi'tunately,  I  canuui. 
allege  the  excuse  of  "  me  pia  conjux  detinet,"  still  I 
would  fain  crave  a  little  repose.  I  have  already  been 
a  long  while  errant  :— 

"  Longa  mibi  exilia,  et  vastum  maris  sqtior  aravi, 
Ne  mandate  mihi,  nam  ego  sum  defessus  agendo." 

Should  anybody  be  induced  to  go,  great  and  innumerable 
are  the  discoveries  yet  to  be  made  in  those  remote  wilds  ; 
and  should  he  succeed  in  bringing  home,  even  a  head  alone, 
with  features  as  perfect  as  those  of  that  which  I  have 
brought,  far  from  being  envious  of  him,  I  should  consider 
him  a  modern  Alcides,  fully  entitled  to  register  a  thir- 
teenth labour.  Now  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  argue,  that 
this  head  in  question  has  had  all  its   original  features 
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destroyed,  and  a  set  of  new  ones  given  to  it,  by  what 
means  has  this  hitherto  unheard-of  change  been  efTected  ? 
Nobody  in  our  museums  has  as  yet  been  able  to  restore 
the  natural  features  to  stuffed  animals ;  and  he  who  has 
any  doubts  of  this,  let  him  take  a  living  cat  or  dog,  and 
compare  them  with  a  stuffed  cat  or  dog  in  any  of  the 
first-rate  museums.  A  momentary  glance  of  the  eye 
would  soon  settle  his  doubts  on  this  head. 

If  I  have  succeeded  in  effacing  the  features  of  a  brute, 
and  putting  those  of  a  man  in  their  place,  we  might  be 
entitled  to  say,  that  the  sun  of  Proteus  has  risen  to  our 
museums : — 

"  Unius  hie  faciem,  facios  transformat  in  omnea  ; 
Naoo  homo,  nunc  tigris ;  nunc  equa,  nunc  mulier." 

If  I  have  effected  this,  we  can  now  give  to  one  side  of 
the  skin  of  a  man's  face  the  appearance  of  eighty  years, 
and  to  the  other  side  that  of  blooming  seventeen.  We 
could  make  the  forehead  and  eyes  serene  in  youthful 
beauty,  and  shape  the  mouth  and  jaws  to  the  features  of 
a  malicioii3  old  ape.  Here  is  a  new  field  opened  to  the 
adventurous  and  experimental  naturalist :  I  have  trodden 
it  up  and  down  till  I  am  almost  weary.  To  get  at  it 
myself  I  have  groped  through  an  alley,  which  may  be 
styled,  in  the  words  of  Ovid, — 

"  Arduus,  obliquus,  caligine  densus  opaca." 

I  pray  thee,  gentle  reader,  let  me  out  a  while.  Time 
passes  on  apace  ;  and  I  want  to  take  thee  to  have  a  peep 
at  the  spots  where  mines  are  supposed  to  exist  in  Guiana. 
As  the  story  of  this  singular  head  has,  probably,  not  been 
made  out  to  thy  satisfaction,  perhaps,  (I  may  say  it  nearly 
in  Corporal  Trim's  words,)  on  some  long  and  dismal  winter's 
evening,  but  not  now,  I  may  tell  thee  more  about  it; 
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together  with  that  of   another  head,  which  is  equally 
striking. 

It  is  commonly  reportec' ,  and  I  think  there  is  no  reason  to 
douht  the  fact,  that  when  Demerara  and  Essequibo  were 
under  the  Dutch  flag,  there  were  mines  of  gold  and  silver 
opened  near  to  the  river  Essequibo.  The  miners  were  not 
successful  in  their  undertaking,  and  it  is  generally  con- 
jectured that  their  failure  proceeded  from  inexperience. 

Now,  when  you  ascend  the  Essequibo,  some  hundred 
miles  above  the  place  where  these  mines  are  said  to  be 
found,  you  get  into  a  high,  rocky,  and  mountainous 
country.  Here  many  of  the  mountains  have  a  very 
barren  aspect,  producing  only  a  few  stinted  shrubs,  and 
here  and  there  a  tuft  of  coarse  grass.  I  could  not  learn 
that  they  have  ever  been  explored,  and  at  this  day  their 
mineralogy  is  totally  unknown  to  us.  The  Indians  are  i^o 
thinly  scattered  in  this  part  of  the  country,  that  there 
would  be  no  impropriety  in  calling  it  uninhabited : — 

"Apparent  ran  errantes  in  gnrgito  vasto." 

It  remains  to  be  yet  learnt,  whether  this  portion  of 
Guiana  be  worth  looking  after,  with  respect  to  its  supposed 
mines.  The  mining  speculations  at  present  are  flowing 
down  another  channel.  The  rage  in  England  for  working 
the  mines  of  other  states  has  now  risen  to  such  a  pitch, 
that  it  would  require  a  considerable  degree  of  caution  in 
a  mere  wanderer  of  the  woods,  in  stepping  forward  to  say 
anything  that  might  tend  to  raise  or  depress  the  spirits 
of  the  speculators. 

A  question  or  two,  however,  might  be  asked.  When 
the  revolted  colonies  shall  have  repaired  in  some  measure 
the  ravages  of  war,  and  settled  their  own  political  eco- 
nomy upon  a  firm  foundation,  will  they  quietly  submit  to 
see  foreigners  carrying  away  those  treasures  which  are 
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absolutely  part  of  their  own  soil,  and  which  necessity 
(necessity  has  no  law)  forced  them  to  barter  away  in  their 
hour  of  need?  Now,  if  it  should  so  happen  that  the 
masters  of  the  country  begin  to  repent  of  their  bargain, 
and  become  envious  of  the  riches  which  foreigners  carry 
off,  many  a  teasing  law  might  be  made,  and  many  a  vexa- 
tious enaction  might  be  put  in  force,  that  would,  in  all 
probability,  bring  the  speculators  into  trouble  and 
disappointment. 

Besides  this  consideration,  there  is  another  circumstance 
which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  I  allude  to  the  change 
of  masters  nearly  throughout  the  whole  of  America.  It 
is  a  curious  subject  for  the  European  philosopher  to 
moralize  upon,  and  for  the  politician  to  examine.  The 
more  they  consider  it,  the  more  they  will  be  astonished. 
If  we  may  judge  by  what  has  already  taken  place,  we  are 
entitled  to  predict,  that  in  a  very  few  years  more,  no 
European  banner  will  be  seen  to  float  in  any  part  of  the 
new  world.     Let  us  take  a  cursory  view  of  it. 

England  some  years  ago  possessed  a  large  portion  of 
the  present  United  States.  France  had  Louisiana ;  Spain 
held  the  Floridas,  Mexico,  Darien,  Terra  Firma,  Buenos 
Ayres,  Paraguay,  Chili,  Peru,  and  California ;  and  Portugal 
ruled  the  whole  of  Brazil.  All  these  immense  regions  are 
now  independent  states.  England,  to  be  sure,  still  has 
Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  a  few  creeks  on  the  coast  of 
Labrador ;  also  a  small  settlement  in  Honduras,  and  the 
wilds  of  Demerara  and  Essequibo ;  and  these  are  all. 
France  has  not  a  foot  of  ground  except  the  forests  of 
Cayenne.  Portugal  has  lost  every  province ;  Spain  is 
blockaded  in  nearly  her  last  citadel ;  and  the  Dutch  flag 
is  only  seen  in  Surinam.  Nothing  more  now  remains  to 
Europe  of  this  immense  continent,  where,  but  a  very  few 
years  ago,  she  reigned  triumphant. 
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With  regard  to  the  West  India  Islands,  they  may  be 
considered  as  the  mere  outposts  of  this  mammoth  domain. 
St.  Domingo  has  already  shaken  of!'  her  old  masters,  and 
become  a  star  of  observation  to  the  rest  of  the  sable 
brethren.  The  anti-slavery  associations  of  England,  full 
of  benevolence  and  activity,  have  opened  a  tremendous 
battery  upon  the  last  remaining  forts,  which  the  lords  of 
the  old  continent  still  hold  in  the  new  world;  and,  in 
all  probability,  will  not  cease  firing  till  they  shall  have 
caused  the  last  flag  to  be  struck,  of  Europe's  late  mighty 
empire  in  the  Transatlantic  regions.  It  cannot  yveW  be 
doubted,  but  that  the  sable  hordes  in  the  West  Indies  will 
like  to  follow  good  example,  whenever  they  shall  have 
it  in  their  power  to  do  so. 

Now  with  St.  Domingo  as  an  example  before  them,  how 
long  will  it  be  before  they  try  to  raise  themselves  into 
independent  states  ?  And  if  they  should  succeed  in 
crushing  us  in  these  our  last  remaining  tenements,  I  would 
bet  ten  to  one  that  none  of  the  new  governments  will  put 
on  mourning  for  our  departure  out  of  the  new  world.  We 
must  well  remember,  that  our  own  government  was  taxed 
with  injustice  and  oppression  by  the  United  States  during 
their  great  struggle ;  and  the  British  press  for  years  past 
has,  and  is  still  teeming  with  every  kind  of  abuse  and 
unbecoming  satire  against  Spain  and  Portugal  for  their 
conduct  towards  the  now  revolted  colonies. 

France  also  comes  in  for  her  share  of  obloquy.  Now, 
this  being  the  case,  will  not  America  at  large  wish  most 
devoutly  for  the  day  to  come  when  Europe  shall  have  no 
more  dominion  over  her  ?  Will  she  not  say  to  us,  Our  new 
forms  of  government  are  very  different  from  your  old 
ones  ?  We  will  trade  with  you,  but  we  shall  always  be 
very  suspicious  of  you  as  long  as  you  retain  possession  of 
the  West  Indies,  which  are,  as  we  may  say,  close  to  our 
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tloor-steadt.  You  must  bo  very  cautious  how  you  intor- 
fero  with  our  politics ;  for,  if  wo  find  you  meddling  with 
them,  and  by  that  means  cause  us  to  come  to  loggerheads, 
wo  shall  be  obliged  to  send  you  back  to  your  own  homes, 
three  or  four  thousand  miles  across  the  Atlantic ;  and  then, 
with  that  great  ditch  betwixt  us,  we  may  hope  we  shall  be 
good  friends.  He  who  ousts  his  eye  on  the  flast  Indies, 
will  there  see  quite  a  different  state  of  things.  The  con* 
quered  districts  have  merely  changed  one  Kuropeou  master 
for  another ;  and  I  believe  there  is  no  instance  of  any  por- 
tion of  the  East  Indies  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  the  Euro- 
peans and  establishing  a  government  of  their  own. 

Ye  who  are  versed  in  politics,  and  study  tho  rise  and 
fall  of  empires,  and  know  what  is  good  for  civilized  man, 
and  what  is  bad  for  him,  or  in  other  words,  what  will 
make  him  happy  and  what  will  make  him  miserable — tell 
us  how  comes  it  that  Europe  has  lost  almost  her  last  acre 
in  the  boundless  expanse  of  territory  which  she  so  lately 
possessed  in  the  west,  and  still  contrives  to  hold  her  vast 
property  in  the  extensive  regions  of  tho  cast  ? 

But  whither  am  I  going  ?  I  find  myself  on  a  new  and 
dangerous  path.  Pardon,  gentle  reader,  this  sudden  devia- 
tion.    Methinks  I  hear  thee  saying  to  uie, — 

"  Tramite  quo  tendis,  majonuiue  yiribus  audes." 

I  grant  that  I  have  erred,  but  I  will  do  so  no  more.  In 
general  I  avoid  politics ;  they  are  too  heavy  for  me,  and  I 
am  aware  that  they  have  caused  the  fall  of  many  a  strong 
and  able  man;  they  require  the  shoulders  of  Atlas  to 
support  their  weight. 

When  I  was  in  the  rocky  mountains  of  Macoushia,  in 
the  month  of  June,  1812,  I  saw  four  young  Cocks  of  the 
Kock  in  an  Indian's  hut ;  they  had  been  taken  out  of  the 
nest  that  week.     They  were  of  a  uniform  dirty  brown 
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oolour,  and  by  the  position  of  tho  young  fentiiern  upon  the 
hood,  you  might  we  that  there  would  be  a  crvst  thor«« 
when  the  bird  arrived  at  uiaturity.  Hy  sreing  young  oneM 
in  the  month  of  June,  I  iuunediatoly  concluded  that  the  ohl 
cock  of  the  rock  would  l)o  in  fine  phiinnge  from  the  end 
of  Novunibor  to  the  bo^niining  of  May :  and  that  the 
naturalist,  who  was  in  (\\Hint  of  specimens  for  his  museum, 
ought  to  arrange  his  plans  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  able 
to  get  into  Macoushia  during  those  months.  However,  I 
find  now,  that  no  exact  {)eriod  can  bu  fixed;  for,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1824,  an  Indian,  in  the  river  Dcmerara,  gave  me  a 
young  cock  of  the  rock  not  a  month  old,  and  it  had  just 
been  brought  from  the  Macoushi  country.  By  having  a 
young  specimen  at  this  time  of  the  year,  it  puts  it  out  of 
one's  power  to  say  at  what  precise  time  the  old  birds  are  in 
full  plumage.  I  took  it  on  board  a  ship  with  me  for 
England,  but  it  was  so  very  susceptible  of  cold  that  it 
shivered  and  died,  three  days  after  we  had  paused 
Antigua. 

If  ever  there  should  be  a  groat  demand  for  large  supplies 
of  gum-elastic,  commonly  called  India-ru1)bor,  it  may  be 
procured  in  abundance  far  away  in  the  wilds  of  Demerara 
and  Essequibo. 

Some  years  ago,  when  I  was  in  the  Macoushi  country 
there  was  a  capital  trick  played  upon  me  about  India- 
rubber.  It  is  almost  too  good  to  be  left  out  of  these  Wan- 
derings, and  it  shows  that  the  wild  and  uneducated  Indian 
is  not  without  abilities.  Weary  and  sick,  and  feeble 
through  loss  of  blood,  I  arrived  at  some  Indian  huts, 
which  were  about  two  hours  distant  from  the  place  where  the 
gum-elastic  trees  grew.  After  a  day  and  a  night's  rest  I 
went  to  them,  and  with  my  own  hands  made  a  fine  ball 
of  pure  India-rubber ;  it  hardened  immediately  it  became 
exposed  to  the  air,  and  its  elasticity  was  almost  inciredible. 
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While  procuring  it,  exposure  to  the  rain,  which  fell  in 
torrents,  brought  on  a  return  of  inflammation  in  the 
stomach,  and  I  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  again  to  the 
lancet,  and  to  use  it  with  an  unsparing  hand.  I  wanted 
another  ball,  but  was  not  in  a  state  the  next  morning  to 
proceed  to  the  trees.  A  fine  interesting  young  Indian 
observing  my  eagerness  to  have  it,  tendered  his  services, 
and  asked  me  two  handsful  of  fish-hooks  for  his  trouble. 

Off  he  went,  and  to  my  great  surprise  returned  in  a 
very  short  time.  Bearing  in  mind  the  trouble  and  time 
it  had  cost  me  to  make  a  ball,  I  could  account  for  this 
Indian's  expedition  in  no  other  way  except  that,  being  an 
inhabitant  of  the  forest,  he  knew  how  to  go  about  his 
work  in  a  much  shorter  way  than  I  did.  His  ball,  to  be 
sure,  had  very  little  elasticity  in  it.  I  tried  it  repeatedly, 
but  it  never  rebounded  a  yard  high.  The  young  Indian 
watched  me  with  great  gravity,  and  when  I  made  him 
imderstand  that  I  expected  the  ball  would  dance  better, 
he  called  another  Indian,  who  knew  a  little  English,  to 
assure  me  that  I  might  be  quite  easy  on  that  score.  The 
young  rogue,  in  order  to  render  me  a  complete  dupe, 
brought  the  new  moon  to  his  aid.  He  gave  me  to  under- 
stand that  the  ball  was  like  the  little  moon,  which  he 
pointed  to,  and  by  the  time  it  grew  big  and  old,  the  ball 
would  bounce  beautifully.  This  satisfied  me,  and  I  gave 
him  the  fish-hooks,  which  he  received  without  the  least 
change  of  countenance. 

I  bounced  the  ball  repeatedly  for  two  months  after,  but 
I  found  that  it  still  remained  in  its  infancy.  At  last  I 
suspected  that  the  savage  (to  use  a  vulgar  phrase)  had 
come  Yorkshire  over  me ;  and  so  I  determined  to  find  out 
how  he  had  managed  to  take  me  in.  I  cut  the  ball  in 
two,  and  then  saw  what  a  taught  trick  he  had  played  me. 
It  seems  he  had  chewed  some  leaves  into  a  lump,  the  size 
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of  a  walnut,  and  then  dipped  them  iu  the  liquid  gum> 
elastic.  It  immediately  received  a  coat  about  as  thick  as 
a  sixpence.  He  then  rolled  some  more  leaves  round  it, 
and  gave  it  another  coat.  He  seems  to  have  continued 
this  process  till  he  made  the  ball  considerably  larger  than 
the  one  I  had  procured ;  and  in  order  to  put  his  roguery 
out  of  all  chance  of  detection,  he  made  the  last  and  outer 
coat  thicker  than  a  dollar.  This  Indian  would,  no  doubt, 
have  thriven  well  in  some  of  our  great  towns. 

Finding  that  the  rainy  season  was  coming  on,  I  left  th't 
wilds  of  Demerara  and  Essequibo  with  regret,  towards  the 
close  of  December,  1824;  and  reached  once  more  the 
shores  of  England,  after  a  long  and  unpleasant  passage. 

Ere  we  part,  kind  reader,  I  could  wish  to  draw  a  little 
of  thy  attention  to  the  instructions  which  are  to  be  found 
at  the  end  of  this  book.  Twenty  years  have  now  rolled 
away  since  I  first  began  to  examine  the  specimens  of 
zoology  in  our  museums.  As  the  system  of  preparation 
is  founded  in  error,  nothing  but  deformity,  distortion,  and 
disproportion,  will  be  the  result  of  the  best  intentions  and 
utmost  exertions  of  the  workman.  Canova's  education, 
taste,  and  genius  enabled  him  to  present  to  the  world 
statues  so  correct  and  beautiful  that  they  are  worthy  of 
universal  admiration.  Had  a  common  stonecutter  tried 
his  hand  upon  the  block  out  of  which  these  statues  were 
sculptured,  what  a  lamentable  want  of  S3rmmetry  and 
fine  countenance  there  would  have  been.  Now,  when  we 
reflect  that  the  preserved  specimens  in  our  museums  and 
private  collections  are  always  done  upon  a  wrong  prin- 
ciple, and  generally  by  low  and  illiterate  people,  whose 
daily  bread  depends  upon  the  shortness  of  time  in  which 
they  can  get  through  their  work,  and  whose  opposition  to 
the  true  way  of  preparing  specimens  can  only  be  surpassed 
by  their  obstinacy  in  adhering  to  the  old  method ;  can  we 
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any  longer  wonder  at  their  want  of  success ;  or  hope  to 
sec  a  single  specimen  produced  that  will  be  worth  looking 
at  ?  With  this  I  conclude,  hoping  that  thou  hast  received 
some  information,  and  occasionally  had  a  smile  upon  thy 
countenance,  while  perusing  these  "Wanderings;"  and 
begging,  at  the  same  time,  to  add  that 


I  \ 


Well  I  know  thy  penetration 
Many  a  stain  and  blot  will  ace, 

In  the  languid,  long  narration, 
Of  my  sylvan  errantry. 

For  the  pen  too  oft  was  weary 
In  the  wandering  writer's  hand, 

As  he  roved  through  deep  and  dreury 
Forests,  in  a  distant  land. 

Show  thy  mercy,  gentle  reader, 
Let  him  not  entreat  in  vain  ; 

It  will  be  his  strength's  best  feeder. 
Should  he  ever  go  again. 

And  who  knows  how  soon,  complaining 
Of  a  cold  and  wifeless  home. 

He  may  leave  it,  and  again  iu 
£i|uatorial  regions  roam  ? 


C.W. 


ON  PRESERVING  BIRDS  FOR  CABINETS  OF 
NATURAL  HISTORY. 


Faults  in  bird-stuffing. — Tools  required. — Knowledge  of  anatomy. — 
Attitudes  of  birds. — Flov"  of  the  plumage. — How  to  skin  a  bird. — 
Inserting  cotton. — Killing  wounded  birds. — Stuffing  a  hawk. — The 
first  incision. — The  skin  to  be  pushed,  not  pulled. — Arrangement  of 
wings. — Modelling  the  body. — Spreading  the  tail. — Constant  attention 
required. — Strength  and  elasticity. — Value  of  corrosive  sublimate.-^ 
Experience  and  patience. 

Were  you  to  pay  as  much  attention  to  birds  as  the  sculp- 
tor does  to  the  human  frame,  you  would  immediately  see, 
on  entering  a  museum,  that  the  specimens  are  not  well 
done. 

This  remark  will  not  be  thought  severe  ■when  you 
reflect  that  that  which  once  was  a  bird  has  probably 
been  stretched,  stuffed,  stiffened,  and  wired  by  the  hand 
of  a  common  clown.  Consider  likewise  how  the  plumage 
must  have  been  disordered  by  too  much  stretching  or 
drying,  and  perhaps  sullied,  or  at  least  deranged,  by  the 
pressure  of  a  coarse  and  heavy  hand — plumage  which,  ere 
life  had  fled  from  within  it,  was  accustomed  to  be  touched 
by  nothing  rougher  than  the  dew  of  heaven,  and  the  pure 
and  gentle  breath  of  air. 

In  dissecting,  three  things  are  necessary  to  ensure 
success,  viz.,  a  penknife,  a  hand  not  coarse  or  clumsy, 
and  practice.    The  first  will  furnish  you  with  the  means ; 
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the  second  will  enable  you  to  dissect ;  and  the  third  cause 
you  to  dissect  well.  These  may  be  called  the  mere 
mechanical  requisites. 

In  stuffing,  you  require  cotton,  a  needle  and  thread,  a 
little  stick  the  size  of  a  common  knitting-needle,  glass 
eyes,  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  and  any  kind  of  a 
common  temporary  box  to  hold  the  specimen.  These  also 
may  go  under  the  same  denomination  as  the  former.  But 
if  you  wish  to  excel  in  the  art,  if  you  wish  to  be  in  orni- 
thology what  Angelo  was  in  sculpture,  you  must  apply  to 
profound  study  and  your  own  genius  to  assist  you.  And 
these  may  be  called  the  scientific  requisites. 

You  must  have  a  complete  knowledge  of  ornithological 
anatomy.  Yoii  must  pay  close  attention  to  the  form  and 
attitude  of  the  bird,  and  know  exactly  the  proportion 
each  curve,  or  extension,  or  contraction,  or  expansion  of 
any  particular  part  bears  to  the  rest  of  the  body.  In  a 
word,  you  must  possess  Promethean  boldness,  and  bring 
down  fire  and  animation,  as  it  were,  into  your  preserved 
specimen. 

ivepair  to  the  haunts  of  birds  on  plains  and  mountains, 
forests,  swamps,  and  lakes,  and  give  up  your  time  to 
examine  the  economy  of  the  different  orders  of  birds. 

Then  you  will  place  your  eagle  in  attitude  commanding, 
the  same  as  Nelson  stood  in,  in  the  day  of  battle,  on  the 
Victory's  quarter-deck.  Your  pie  will  seem  crafty,  and 
just  ready  to  take  flight,  as  though  fearful  of  being  sur- 
prised in  some  mischievous  plunder.  Your  sparrow  will 
retain  its  wonted  pertness  by  means  of  placing  his  tail  a 
little  elevated,  and  giving- a  moderate  arch  to  the  neck. 
Your  vulture  will  show  his  sluggish  habits  by  having  his 
body  nearly  parallel  to  the  earth,  his  wings  somewhat 
drooping,  and  their  extremities  under  the  tail  instead  of 
above  it — expressive  of  ignoble  indolence. 
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Your  dove  will  be  in  artless,  fearless  innocence,  looking 
mildly  at  you,  with  its  neck,  not  too  much  stretched,  as 
if  uneasy  in  its  situation,  or  drawn  too  close  into  the 
shoulders,  like  one  wishing  to  avoid  a  discovery ;  but  in 
moderate,  perpendicular  length,  supporting  the  head  hori- 
zontally, which  will  set  off  the  breast  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. And  the  breast  ought  to  be  conspicuous,  and  have 
this  attention  paid  to  it ;  for  when  a  young  lady  is  sweet 
and  gentle  in  her  manners,  kind  and  affable  to  those  around 
her ;  when  her  eyes  stand  in  tears  of  pity  for  the  woes  of 
others,  and  she  puts  a  small  portion  of  what  Providence 
has  blessed  her  with  into  the  hand  of  imploring  poverty  and 
hunger — then  we  say  she  has  the  breast  of  a  turtle-dove. 

You  will  observe  how  beautifully  the  feathers  of  a  bird 
are  arranged,  one  falling  over  the  other  in  nicest  order ; 
and  that,  where  this  charming  harmony  is  interrupted,  the 
defect,  though  not  noticed  by  an  ordinary  spectator,  will 
appear  immediately  to  the  eye  of  a  naturalist.  Thus,  a 
bird  not  wounded  and  in  perfect  feather  must  be  procured 
if  poss  ble,  for  the  loss  of  feathers  can  seldom  be  made 
good ;  and  where  the  deficiency  is  great,  all  the  skill  of 
the  artist  will  avail  him  little  in  his  attempt  to  conceal 
the  defect,  because,  in  order  to  hide  it,  he  must  contract 
the  skin,  bring  down  the  upper  feathers,  and  shove  in  the 
lower  ones,  which  would  throw  all  the  surrounding  parts 
into  contortion. 

You  will  also  observe  that  the  whole  of  the  skin  does 
not  produce  feathers,  and  that  it  is  very  tender  where  the 
feathers  do  not  grow.  The  bare  parts  are  admirably 
formed  for  expansion  about  the  throat  and  stomach,  and 
they  fit  into  the  different  cavities  of  the  body  at  the  wings, 
shoulders,  rump,  and  thighs  with  wonderful  exactness ;  so 
that  in  stuffing  the  bird,  if  you  make  an  even  rotund 
surface  of  the  skin  where  these  cavities  existed,  in  lieu  of 
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reforming  them,  all  symmetry,  order,  and  proportion  are 
lost  for  ever. 

You  must  lay  it  down  as  an  absolute  rule  that  the  bird 
is  to  be  entirely  skinned,  otherwise  you  can  never  succeed 
in  forming  a  true  and  pleasing  specimen. 

You  will  allow  this  to  be  just,  after  reflecting  a  moment 
on  the  nature  of  the  fleshy  parts  and  tendons,  which  are 
often  left  in :  1st,  they  require  to  be  well  seasoned  with 
aromatic  spices ;  2dly,  they  must  be  put  into  an  oven  to 
dry ;  3dly,  the  heat  of  the  fire  and  the  natural  tendency  all 
cured  flesh  has  to  shrink  and  become  hard  renders  the 
specimen  withered,  distorted,  and  too  small;  4thly,  the 
inside  then  becomes  like  a  ham  or  any  other  dried  meat. 
Ere  long  the  insects  claim  it  as  their  own ;  the  feathers 
begin  to  drop  off,  and  you  have  the  hideous  spectacle  of 
death  in  ragged  plumage. 

Wire  is  of  no  manner  of  use,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a 
great  nuisance ;  for  where  it  is  introduced,  a  disagreeable 
stiffness  and  derangement  of  symmetry  follow. 

The  head  and  neck  can  be  placed  in  any  attitude,  the 
body  supported,  the  wings  closed,  extended  or  elevated,  the 
tail  depressed,  raised  or  expanded,  the  thighs  set  horizontal 
or  oblique,  without  any  aid  from  wire.  Cotton  will  effect 
all  this. 

A  very  small  proportion  of  the  skull  bone,  say,  from  the 
forepart  of  the  eyes  to  the  bill,  is  to  be  left  in;  though 
even  this  is  not  absolutely  necessary.  Part  of  the  wing- 
bones,  the  jaw-bones,  and  half  of  the  thigh-bones,  remain. 
Everything  else,  flesh,  fat,  eyes,  bones,  brains,  and  tendons 
are  all  to  be  taken  away. 

While  dissecting,  it  will  be  of  use  to  keep  in  mind, — 
That,  in  taking  off  the  skin  from  the  body,  by  means  of 
your  fingers  and  a  little  knife,  you  must  try  to  shove  it,  in 
lieu  of  pulling  it,  lest  you  stretch  it. 
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That,  yon  must  press  as  lightly  as  possible  on  the  bird, 
nnd  every  now  and  then  take  a  view  of  it,  to  see  that  the 
feathers,  &c.,  are  all  right. 

That,  when  you  come  to  the  head,  you  must  take  care 
that  the  body  of  the  skin  rests  on  your  knee ;  for  if  you 
allow  it  to  dangle  from  your  hand,  its  own  weight  will 
stretch  it  too  much. 

That,  throughout  the  whole  operation,  as  fast  as  you 
detach  the  skin  from  the  body,  you  must  put  cotton  im- 
mediately betwixt  the  body  and  it ;  and  this  will  effectually 
prevent  any  fat,  blood,  or  moisture  from  coming  in  contact 
with  the  plumage.  Here  it  may  be  observed  that,  on  the 
belly  you  find  an  inner  skin,  which  keeps  the  bowels  in 
their  place.  By  a  nice  operation  with  the  knife,  you  can 
cut  through  the  outer  skin,  and  leave  the  inner  skin  whole. 
Attention  to  this  will  render  your  work  very  clean;  so 
that,  with  a  little  care  in  other  parts,  you  may  skin  a  bird 
without  even  soiling  your  finger  ends. 

As  you  can  seldom  get  a  bird  without  shooting  it,  a  line 
or  two  on  this  head  will  be  necessary.  If  the  bird  be  still 
^live,  press  it  hard  with  your  finger  and  thumb,  just  behind 
the  wings,  and  it  will  soon  expire.  Carry  it  by  the  legs, 
and  then,  the  body  being  reversed,  the  blood  cannot  escape 
down  the  plumage  through  the  shot-holes.  As  blood  will 
often  have  issued  out  before  you  have  laid  hold  of  tne 
bird,  find  out  the  shot-holes,  by  dividing  the  feathers  with 
your  fingers,  and  blowing  on  them,  and  then,  with  your 
penknife,  or  the  leaf  of  a  tree,  carefully  remove  the 
clotted  blood,  and  put  a  little  cotton  on  the  hole.  If, 
after  all,  the  plumage  has  not  escaped  the  marks  of  blood ; 
or  if  it  has  imbibed  slime  from  the  ground,  wash  the 
part  in  water,  without  soap,  and  keep  gently  agitating 
the  feathers,  with  your  fingers,  till  they  are  quite  dry. 
Were  you  to  wash  them,  and  leave  them   to   dry  by 
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themselves,  they  would  have  a  very  mean  and  shrivelled 
appearance. 

In  the  act  of  skinning  a  bird,  you  must  either  have  it 
upon  a  table,  or  upon  your  knee.  Probably,  you  will 
prefer  your  knee ;  because  when  you  cross  one  knee  over 
the  other,  and  have  the  bird  upon  the  uppermost,  you  can 
raise  it  to  your  eye,  or  lower  it,  at  pleasure,  by  means  of 
the  foot  on  the  ground,  and  then  your  knee  will  always 
move  in  unison  with  your  body,  by  which  much  stooping 
will  be  avoided  and  lassitude  prevented. 

With  these  precautionary  hints  in  mind,  we  will  now 
proceed  to  dissect  a  bird.  Suppose  we  take  a  hawk.  The 
little  birds  will  thank  us,  with  a  song  for  his  death,  for  he 
has  oppressed  them  sorely;  and  in  size  he  is  just  the 
thing.  His  skin  is  also  pretty  tough,  and  the  feathers 
adhere  to  it. 

We  will  put  close  by  us  a  little  bottle  of  the  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate  in  alcohol ;  also  a  stick  like  a  common 
knitting-needle,  and  a  handful  or  two  of  cotton.  Now  fill 
the  mouth  and  nostrils  of  the  bird  with  cotton,  and  place 
it  upon  your  knee  on  its  back,  with  its  head  pointing  to 
your  left  shoulder.  Take  hold  of  the  knife  with  your  two 
first  fingers  and  thumb,  the  edge  upwards.  You  must  not 
keep  the  point  of  the  knife  perpendicular  to  the  body  of 
the  bird ;  because,  were  you  to  hold  it  so,  you  would  cut 
the  inner  skin  of  the  belly,  and  thus  let  the  bowels  out. 
To  avoid  this,  let  your  knife  be  parallel  to  the  body,  and 
then  you  will  divide  the  outer  skin  with  great  ease. 

Begin  on  the  belly  below  the  breast-bone,  and  cut  down 
the  middle,  quite  to  the  vent.  This  done,  put  the  bird  in 
any  convenient  position,  and  separate  the  skin  from  the 
body,  till  you  get  at  the  middle  joint  of  the  thigh.  Cut  it 
through,  and  do  nothing  more  there  at  present,  except 
introducing  cotton  all  the  way  on  that  side,  from  the  vent 
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to  the  breost-bono.    Do  exactly  the  same  on  the  opposite 

side. 

Now  place  the  bird  perpendicular,  its  breast  resting  on 
your  knee,  with  its  back  towards  you.  Separate  the  skin 
from  the  body  on  each  side  at  the  vent,  and  never  mind  at 
present  tlie  part  from  the  vent  to  the  root  of  the  tail. 
Bend  the  tail  gently  down  to  the  back,  and  while  your 
finger  and  thumb  are  keeping  down  the  detached  parts  of 
the  skin  on  each  side  of  the  vent,  cut  quite  across,  and 
deep,  till  you  see  the  back-bone,  near  the  oil-gland  at  the 
root  of  the  tail  Sever  the  back-bone  at  the  joint,  and 
then  you  have  all  the  root  of  the  tail,  together  with  the 
oil-gland,  dissected  from  the  body.  Apply  plenty  of 
cotton. 

After  this,  seize  the  end  of  the  back  bone  with  your 
finger  and  thumb:  and  now  you  can  hold  up  the  bird 
clear  of  your  knee,  and  turn  it  round  and  round,  as 
occasion  requires.  While  you  are  holding  it  thus,  contrive, 
with  the  help  of  your  other  hand  and  knife,  by  cutting  and 
shoving,  t  get  the  skin  pushed  up  till  you  come  to  where 
the  wing  joins  on  to  the  body. 

Forget  not  to  apply  cotton ;  cut  this  joint  through ;  do 
the  same  at  the  other  wing,  add  cotton,  and  gently  push 
the  skin  over  the  head;  cut  out  the  roots  of  the  ears, 
which  lie  very  deep  in  the  head,  and  continue  skinning  till 
you  reach  the  middle  of  the  eye;  cut  the  nictitating 
membrane  quite  through,  otherwise  you  would  tear  the 
orbit  of  the  eye ;  and  after  this,  nothing  difficult  inteiTenes 
to  prevent  your  arriving  at  the  root  of  the  bill 

When  V/liis  is  effected,  cut  away  the  body,  leaving  a 
little  bit  of  skull,  just  as  much  as  will  reach  to  the  fore- 
part of  the  eye ;  clean  well  the  jaw-bones,  fasten  a  little 
cotton  at  the  end  of  your  stick,  dip  it  into  the  solution, 
and  touch  the  skull  and  corresponding  part  of  the  skin,  as 
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you  caunot  well  ^ut  to  tliu»c  plncrs  nftcrwords.  From  tlio 
tiino  of  pushing  lliu  skin  over  llm  luud,  you  nru  Kupi)U8t><l 
to  have  hud  the  bird  rcHting  u|)on  your  kiiou ;  kucp  it 
thuro  still,  nnd  witli  great  caution  and  ttnidornesa  rutiim 
the  head  through  the  inverted  skin,  and  when  you  hcu  thi; 
beak  appearing,  pull  it  very  gently  till  the  head  conies  out 
unru filed  and  unstained. 

You  may  now  take  the  cotton  out  of  tho  mouth ;  cut 
away  all  the  remaining  llesh  at  the  pulatu,  and  whatever 
may  have  remained  at  tho  under  jaw. 

Here  is  now  before  you  tho  skin,  without  loss  of  any 
feathers,  and  all  the  flesh,  fat,  and  uncleaned  bones  out  of 
it,  except  the  middle  joint  of  tho  wings,  one  bono  of  the 
thighs,  and  the  fleshy  root  of  the  tail.  Tho  extreme  point 
of  the  wing  is  very  small,  and  has  no  flesh  on  it,  com- 
paratively speaking,  so  that  it  requires  no  attention,  except 
touching  it  with  the  solution  from  tho  outside.  Take  all 
the  flesh  from  the  remaining  joint  of  tho  wing,  and  tie  a 
thread  about  four  inches  long  to  tho  end  of  it ;  touch  all 
with  the  solution,  and  put  the  wing -bone  back  into  its 
place.  In  baring  this  bone  you  must  by  no  means  pull 
the  skin ;  you  would  tear  it  to  pieces  beyond  all  doubt,  for 
the  ends  of  the  long  feathers  are  attached  to  the  bone 
itself;  you  must  push  off  the  skin  with  your  thumb-nail 
and  forefinger.  Now  skin  the  thigh  quite  to  the  knee ;  cut 
away  all  flesh  and  tendons,  and  leave  the  bone:  form  an 
artificial  thigh  round  it  with  cotton ;  apply  the  solution, 
and  draw  back  the  skin  over  the  artificial  thigh :  the  same 
to  the  other  thigh. 

Lastly,  proceed  to  the  tail ;  take  out  the  inside  of  the 
oil-gland,  remove  all  the  remaining  flesh  from  the  root, 
till  you  see  the  ends  of  the  tail-feathers  ;  give  it  the  solu- 
tion, and  replace  it.  Now  take  out  all  the  cotton  which 
you  have  been  putting  into  the  body  from  time  to  time  to 
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prcforre  iho  foAthora  from  groAHu  And  stAins.  Placo  Uia 
binl  upon  your  kiico  on  itH  bAck;  tie  to){othor  thu 
two  iliivails  which  you  hud  fastonud  to  thu  und  of  the 
win^-jointH,  luAving  oxActly  thu  hauiu  RpAco  hotwixt  them 
AS  your  knowlcd^'o  in  AUAtouiy  inforinn  you  rxiHti'd  thoro 
when  tho  bird  wah  ontiro;  hold  the  Hkin  op(;u  with  your 
finger  and  tliunib,  And  apply  tlio  solution  to  every  part  of 
tho  iuHido.  N('v;lect  the  head  and  neck  at  present ;  they 
are  to  recoivo  it  afterwardw. 

Fill  tho  body  moderately  with  cotton,  lost  tho  feathers 
on  thu  iHjlly  should  bo  injured  whilst  you  are  about  thu 
following  operation.  You  must  recollect  that  half  of  tho 
thigh,  or  in  other  words,  one  joint  of  tho  thigh-bone,  has 
been  cut  away.  Now,  as  this  bone  never  moved  perpen- 
dicular to  the  body,  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  an  obliqiie 
direction,  of  course,  as  soon  as  it  is  cut  off,  tho  remaining 
part  of  the  thigh  and  leg,  having  nothing  now  to  support 
them  obliquely,  must  naturally  fall  to  their  perpondicular. 
Hence  the  reason  why  the  legs  appear  considerably  too 
long.  To  correct  this,  take  your  needle  and  thread,  fasten 
the  end  round  the  bone  inside,  and  then  ]Aish  the  needle 
through  the  skin  just  opposite  to  it.  Look  on  the  outside, 
and  after  finding  the  needle  amongst  the  feathers,  tack  up 
the  thigh  under  the  wing  with  several  strong  stitches. 
This  will  shorten  the  thigh,  and  render  it  quite  capable  of 
supporting  the  weight  of  the  body  without  the  help  of 
wire.  This  done,  take  out  every  bit  of  cotton,  except  the 
artificial  thighs,  and  adjust  the  wing-bones  (which  are  con- 
nected by  the  thread)  in  the  most  even  manner  possible,  so 
that  one  joint  does  not  appear  to  lie  lower  than  the  other ; 
for  unless  they  are  quite  equal,  the  wings  themselves  will 
be  unequal  when  you  come  to  put  them  in  their  proper 
attitude.  Here  then  rests  the  shell  of  the  poor  hawk, 
ready  to  receive,  from  your  skill  and  judgment,  the  size. 
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tiie  shape,  tlio  fuaturoH  and  expn>sflioii  it  had,  era  donth, 
uud  yuur  diHHUuting  haii<l,  brought  it  to  its  prusent  still 
iind  foriuloss  statu.  Thu  cold  huiul  of  duutli  stamps  dvup 
itH  mark  upon  thu  prostrato  viutiiu.  When  the  heart 
coasos  to  bi*ut,  and  the  blood  no  longer  courses  through  thu 
veins,  the  features  collapse,  and  the  whole  fnune  seems  to 
shrink  w  ithin  itself.  If  then  you  have  formed  your  idea 
of  the  real  appearance  of  the  bird  from  a  dead  npecimen, 
you  will  1)0  in  error.  With  this  in  mind,  and  at  the  same 
time  forming  your  8i)coimen  a  tritle  larger  than  life,  tu 
make  up  fur  what  it  will  lose  in  drying,  you  will  reproduce 
a  bird  that  will  please  you. 

It  is  now  time  to  introduce  tlio  cotton  for  an  artificial 
l>o(ly»  l>y  nieans  of  a  little  stick  like  a  knitting-needle  ;  and 
without  any  other  aid  or  substance  than  that  of  this  little 
stick  and  cotton,  your  own  genius  must  ))ro(luce  those 
swellings  and  cavities,  that  just  proportion,  that  elegance 
and  harmony  of  tho  whole,  so  much  admired  in  animated 
nature,  so  little  attended  to  in  preserved  specimens.  After 
you  have  introduced  the  cotton,  sew  up  tho  orifice  you 
originally  made  in  the  belly,  beginning  at  the  vent.  And 
from  time  to  time,  till  your  arrive  at  the  lust  stitch,  keep 
adding  a  little  cotton,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  defi- 
ciency there.  Lastly,  dip  your  stick  into  the  solution,  and 
put  it  down  the  throat  three  or  four  times,  in  order  that 
every  part  may  receive  it. 

When  the  head  and  neck  are  filled  with  cotton  quite  to 
your  liking,  close  the  bill  as  in  nature.  A  littlti  bit  of 
bees'  wax,  at  the  point  of  it,  will  keep  the  mandibles  in 
their  proper  place.  A  needle  must  be  stuck  into  the 
lower  mandible  perpendicularly.  You  will  shortly  see  the 
use  of  it.  Bring  also  the  feet  together  by  a  pin,  and  then 
run  a  thread  through  the  knees,  by  whicli  you  may  draw 
them  to  each  other,  as  near  as  you  judge  proper.     Nothing 
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now  remaiiifi  to  \w  luUUtil  but  the  eyait.  With  your  littlo 
Mtick  makii  a  huUuw  in  thu  cotton  within  tho  orbit,  and 
introduce  the  ghiMH  cyus  through  thu  orbit.  Adjust  tho 
orbit  to  Uiuni,  us  in  naturu,  and  that  ru^uiruH  uo  other 
fastunor. 

Your  close  inspection  of  the  eyes  of  aniinnls  will 
already  have  informed  you,  tliut  thu  or)>it  in  ciii>ub1e  of 
receiving  a  much  larger  body  than  that  part  of  the  eyu 
wrhich  appears  within  it  when  in  life.  80  titat,  were  you 
to  pro]K)rtion  your  eye  to  tho  size  the  orbit  is  capable  of 
receiving,  it  would  bu  far  too  largo.  Inattention  to  thi.s 
has  caused  tho  eyes  of  every  B|)ecitnon,  in  the  best  cabi- 
nets of  natural  history,  to  be  out  of  all  proportion.  To 
prevent  this,  contract  tho  orbit,  by  means  of  a  very  small 
delicate  needle  and  thread,  at  that  part  of  it  farthest  from 
the  beak  This  may  be  done  with  such  nicety,  that  tho 
stitch  cannot  be  observed ;  and  thus  you  have  the  artificial 
eye  in  true  proportion. 

After  this,  touch  the  bill,  orbits,  feet,  and  former  oil- 
gland  at  the  root  of  tho  tail,  with  tho  solution,  and  then 
you  have  given  to  the  hawk  everything  necessary,  except 
attitude,  and  a  proper  degree  of  elasticity,  two  qualities 
very  essential. 

Procure  any  common  ordinary  box,  fill  one  end  of  it, 
about  three-fourths  up  to  the  top,  with  cotton,  forming  a 
.sloping  plane.  Make  a  moderate  hollow  in  it  to  receive 
the  bird.  Now  take  tho  hawk  in  your  hands,  and,  after 
putting  tho  wings  in  order,  place  it  in  the  cotton,  with  its 
legs  in  a  sitting  posture.  The  head  will  fall  down.  Never 
mind.  Get  a  cork,  and  run  three  pins  into  the  end,  just 
like  a  three-legged  stool.  Place  it  under  the  bird's  bill, 
and  run  the  needle,  which  you  formerly  fixed  there,  into 
the  head  of  the  cork.  This  will  support  the  bird's  head 
admirably.     If  you  wish  to  lengthen  the  neck,  raise  the 
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cork,  by  ]nitting  more  cotton  under  it.  If  the  head  is  to  bo 
brouj,'ht  forwiird,  brinj^  the  cork  nenr'jr  to  tlio  end  of  tlio 
box.  If  it  riuiuiroH  to  bu  sut  btickwards  on  the  shouldurH, 
move  bni'k  tho  cork. 

Aa  in  tlryinj,',  tho  back-pnrt  of  tlio  nock  will  shrink  more 
than  tho  fore-part,  and  thu.s  throw  the  beak  higher  than 
you  wish  it  to  be,  putting  you  in  mind  of  a  fltargazing 
horse,  i)revent  this  fault,  by  tying  a  thread  to  the  beak, 
and  fastening  it  to  the  end  of  the  box  with  a  pin  or  needle. 
If  you  choose  to  elevate  the  wings,  do  so,  and  support 
them  with  cotton;  and  should  you  wish  to  have  them  par- 
ticularly high,  a])])ly  a  little  stick  under  each  ving,  and 
fasten  the  end  of  them  to  the  side  of  the  bo.x  with  a  little 
bees'  wax. 

If  you  wo\ild  have  tho  tail  expanded,  reverse  the  order 
of  tho  feathers,  beginning  from  tho  two  middle  ones. 
When  dry,  re])lace  them  in  their  true  order,  and  the  tail 
will  preserve  for  ever  the  expiuision  you  have  given  it.  Is 
the  crest  to  be  erect?  move  the  feathers  in  n  contrary 
direction  to  that  in  which  they  lie,  for  a  day  or  two,  and 
it  will  never  fall  down  after. 

Place  the  box  anywhere  in  your  room,  out  of  the 
intluence  of  the  sun,  wind,  and  fire ;  for  the  specimen  must 
dry  very  slowly,  if  you  wisli  to  reproduce  every  feature. 
On  this  account  the  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  is  un- 
commonly serviceable  ;  for  at  the  same  time  that  it  totally 
prevents  putrefaction,  it  renders  the  skin  moist  and  flexible 
for  many  tlays.  AVhile  the  bird  is  drying,  take  it  out  and 
replace  it  in  its  position  once  every  day.  Then,  if  you  see 
that  any  part  begins  to  shrink  into  disproportion,  you  can 
ejisily  remedy  it. 

The  small  covert  feathers  of  the  wings  are  apt  to  rise  a 
little,  because  the  skin  will  come  in  contact  with  the  bone 
which  remain    in  the  wing.     Pull  gently  the  part  that 
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rises,  with  your  finger  and  thumb,  for  a  day  or  two.  Press 
tiie  feathers  down.  The  skin  will  adhere  nu  more  to  the 
bono,  and  they  will  cease  to  rise. 

Kvery  now  and  then  touch  and  retoucli  all  the  dilTcrcnt 
])arts  of  the  features,  in  order  to  render  them  distinct  and 
visible,  con'ectin«r  at  the  same  time  any  harshness,  or 
unnatural  ri.sin<^rs  or  sini^ings,  flatiusss  or  rotundity.  This 
is  putting  the  last  tinishing  hand  to  it. 

In  three  or  four  days  the  feet  lose  their  natural  (das- 
ticity,  and  the  knees  begin  to  stifl'en.  When  you  oliserve 
this,  it  is  time  to  give  the  legs  any  angle  you  wisli,  and 
arrange  the  toos  for  a  standing  position,  or  curve  them  >(> 
your  ting(;r.  If  you  wish  to  set  the  bird  on  a  branch,  born 
a  little  hole  under  each  foot,  a  little  way  up  the  leg  ;  an»l 
having  fixed  two  proportional  spikes  on  the  branch,  y<ni 
can,  in  a  moment,  transfer  the  bird  from  your  linger  to  it, 
and  from  it  to  your  linger,  at  pleasure. 

When  the  bird  is  quite  dry,  pull  the  thread  out  of  the 
knees,  take  away  the  needle,  &c.,  from  under  the  bill,  and 
all  is  done.  In  lieu  of  being  stiff  with  wires,  the  cotton 
will  have  given  a  considerable  elasticity  to  every  part  of 
your  bird ;  so  that,  when  perching  on  your  finger,  if  you 
press  it  down  with  the  other  hand,  it  will  rise  again.  You 
need  not  fear  thnt  your  hawk  will  alter,  or  its  colours  fade. 
The  alcohol  has  introduced  the  sublimate  into  every  part 
and  pore  of  the  skin,  quite  to  the  roots  of  the  feathers 
Its  use  is  twofold.  1st.  It  has  totally  prevented  all  ten- 
dency to  putrefaction ;  and  thus  a  sound  skin  has  attached 
itself  to  the  roots  of  the  feathers.  You  may  take  hold  of 
a  single  one,  and  from  it  suspend  five  times  the  weight  of 
the  bird.  You  may  jerk  it ;  it  will  still  adhere  to  the  skin, 
and,  after  repeated  trials,  often  break  short.  2dly.  As  no 
part  of  the  skin  has  escaped  receiving  particles  of  sub- 
limate contained  in  the  alcohol,  there  is  not  a  spot  exposed 
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to  the  depredation  of  insects,  for  they  will  never  venture 
to  attack  any  substance  which  has  received  corrosive 
sublimate. 

You  are  aware  that  corrosive  sublimate  is  the  most  fatal 
poison  to  insects  that  is  known.  It  is  antiputrescent ;  so 
is  alcohol ;  and  tliey  are  both  colourless ;  of  course  they 
cannot  leave  a  stain  behind  them.  The  spirit  penetrates 
the  pores  of  the  skin  with  wonderful  velocity,  deposits 
invisible  particles  of  the  sublimate,  and  flies  off.  The  sub- 
limate will  not  injure  the  skin,  and  nothing  can  detach  it 
from  the  parts  where  the  alcohol  has  left  it.^ 

YwvB  of  animals,  immersed  in  this  solution,  will  retain 
their  pristine  brightness  and  durability  in  any  climate. 

Take  the  finest  curled  feather  from  a  ludy's  head,  dip  it 
in  the  solution,  and  shake  it  gently  till  it  be  dry ;  you  will 
find  that  the  spirit  will  fly  off  in  a  few  minutes,  not  a  curl 
in  the  feather  will  be  injured,  and  the  sublimate  will  pre- 
serve it  from  the  depredation  of  the  insect. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  satisfactory  to  add  here,  that,  some 
years  ago,  I  did  a  bird  upon  this  plan  in  Demerara.  It 
remained  there  two  years.  It  was  then  conveyed  to 
England,  where  it  stayed  five  mouths,  and  returned  to 
Demerara.  After  being  four  years  more  there,  it  was 
conveyed  back  again  through  the  West  Indies  to  England, 
where  it  has  now  been  near  five  years,  unfaded  and 
unchanged. 

On  reflecting  that  this  bird  has  been  twice  in  the  tem- 
perate and  torrid  zone,  and  remained  some  years  in  the  hot 
and  humid  climate  of  Demerara,  only  six  degrees  from  the 
line,  and  where  almost  everything  becomes  a  prey  to  the 


^  All  the  feathers  require  to  be  touched  with  the  solution,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  preserved  from  the  depredation  of  the  moth.  The  surest  way 
of  proceeding  is,  to  immerse  the  bird  in  the  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate, 
and  then  dry  it  before  you  begin  to  dissect  it. 
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insect,  and  that  it  is  still  as  sound  and  bright  as  when  it 
was  first  done,  it  will  not  be  thought  extravogant  to 
surmise  that  this  specimen  will  retain  its  pristine  form 
and  colours  for  years  after  the  hand  that  stuffed  it  has 
mouldered  into  dust. 

I  have  shown  this  art  to  the  naturalists  in  Brazil, 
Cayenne,  Demerara,  Oroonoque,  and  Itome,  and  to  the 
royal  cabinets  of  Turin  and  Florence.  A  severe  accident 
prevented  me  from  communicating  it  to  the  cabinet  of 
Paris,  according  to  my  promise.  A  word  or  two  more, 
and  then  we  will  conclude. 

A  little  time  and  experience  will  enable  you  to  produce 
a  finished  specimen.  "  Mox  similis  volucri,  mox  vera 
volucris."  If  your  early  performance  should  not  corre- 
spond with  your  expectations,  do  not  let  that  cast  you 
down.  You  cannot  become  an  adept  all  at  once.  The 
poor  hawk  itself,  which  you  have  just  been  dissecting, 
waited  to  be  fledged  before  it  durst  rise  on  expanded 
pinion ;  and  had  parental  aid  and  frequent  practice  ere  it 
could  soar  with  safety  and  ease  beyond  the  sight  of  man. 

Little  more  remains  to  be  added,  except  that  what  has 
been  penned  down  with  regard  to  birds  may  be  applied, 
in  some  measure,  to  serpents,  insects,  and  four-footed 
animals. 

Should  you  find  these  instructions  too  tedious,  let  the 
wish  to  give  you  every  information  plead  in  their  defence. 
They  might  have  been  sliorter :  hut  Horace  says,  by 
labouring  to  be  brief  you  become  obscure. 

If,  by  their  means,  you  should  be  enabled  to  procure 
specimens  from  foreign  parts  in  better  preservation  than 
usual,  so  that  the  naturalist  may  have  it  in  his  power  to 
give  a  more  perfect  description  of  them  than  has  hitherto 
been  the  case ;  should  they  cause  any  unknown  species  to 
be  brought  into  public  view,  and  thus  add  a  little  more  to 
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the  page  of  uatural  history,  it  will  please  me  much.  But 
should  they,  unfortunately,  tend  to  cause  a  wanton  expense 
of  life ;  should  they  tempt  you  to  shoot  the  pretty  song- 
ster warbling  near  your  door,  or  destroy  the  mother,  as  she 
is  sitting  on  the  nest  to  warm  her  little  ones  ;  or  kill  the 
father,  as  he  is  bringing  a  mouthful  of  food  for  their  sup- 
port ;— oh,  then ! — deep  indeed  will  be  the  regret  that  I 
ever  wrote  them. 

Adieu, 

Charles  Waterton. 
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AcAiARi. — This  is  the  resinous  gum  of  the  Hayawa,  or 
Hiawa,  tree,  Idea  hejHaphi/lla. 

It  is  reddish-brown,  rather  ti*anslucent,  and  brittle.  When 
placed  on  the  fire,  or,  even  better,  laid  on  a  piece  of  iron 
nearly  red-hot,  it  melts  and  then  forms  bubbles,  which  on 
breaking  throw  out  puffs  of  a  highly  perfumed  smoke,  very 
much  resembling  that  of  the  purest  incense.  Mr.  Waterton 
gave  me  a  large  piece  of  it,  and  when  describing  the  manners 
and  customs  of  Guiana  to  my  guests  I  have  often  gi-atified 
them  with  the  fragrant  smoke  of  the  Acaiari.  The  natives 
sometimes  burn  lumps  of  it  as  torches. 

In  his  Eaaaya,  "Waterton  frequently  gives  disconnected 
pieces  of  information  which  are  extremely  useful  when 
employed  as  additions  to  the  Wanderings.  For  example, 
when  treating  of  the  trade  winds,  he  makes  the  following 
remarks  on  the  acaiari  gum  : — 

"  In  Guiana  there  is  a  tree  called  ITayawa  ;  it  produces  a 
deliciously-smelling  resin,  fit  for  incense.  When  the  Indians 
stop  on  the  banks  of  a  liver  for  the  night,  they  are  much  in 
the  habit  of  burning  this  resin  for  its  fine  and  wholesome 
scent.  It  is  found  in  a  hard  and  lumpy  state,  all  down  the 
side  of  the  tree  from  which  it  has  oozed.  It  is  also  seen  on 
the  foot  of  the  tree,  and  incorporated  with  the  sand. 
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"  When  we  hud  taken  up  our  nightly  quarters  on  the  bunk 
of  the  Eaaoquibo,  many  a  time  wo  {)orooivod  thin  delightful 
fragrance  of  the  Hayawu,  which  cauie  down  the  bed  of  the 
river  to  the  place  whore  we  were,  in  a  direction  quite  opposite  to 
the  trade  wind.  My  Indianti  knew  by  thin  that  other  Indians 
were  encamped  for  the  niglit  on  the  river  Hido  above  us." 

In  appeaiunce  the  Aoaiari  much  reseinbleM  the  kaurie  or 
cowdie  gum  of  New  Zealand,  which  exudes  from  a  Hpocios  of 
pine,  and,  like  the  Aoaiari,  is  often  foimd  in  large  lumps  im- 
bedded in  the  sand.  It  is  imported  in  groat  quantities,  as  an 
excellent  varnish  is  made  of  it. 

The  Haya^^a  tree  grows  plentifully  on  the  Kssequibo  in 
loose  sandy  soil.  Tlie  wood  is  not  much  used  because  it 
decays  on  exposure  to  weather,  but,  on  account  of  its  per- 
fume, it  is  recommended  for  naturalist's  boxes  and  cabinets. 
It  runs  to  about  fifty  feet  in  height.  The  gum  is  sometimes 
known  as  Resin  of  Konima. 

AcouBi  (Dasi/procta  nconchi). — This  is  one  of  a  rodent  group, 
of  which  there  are  several  species.  The  teeth,  which  are  use«l 
as  sights  for  the  blow-gun,  are  the  two  incisors  of  the  lower 
jaw.  A  lump  of  ''kurumanni"  wax  is  heated  and  fixed  to 
the  tube.  The  teeth  are  then  laid  upon  it  nearly  parallel 
to  each  other,  with  the  convex  side  upwards,  and  pressed  into 
the  wax.  When  the  weapon  is  brought  to  this  country,  the 
wax  becomes  brittle,  and  the  teeth  are  apt  to  be  broken  off. 
In  travelling,  the  only  hope  of  preserving  this  ingenious  back- 
sight, is  by  wrapping  it  in  a  piece  of  linen,  and  then  covering 
it  with  a  thick  layer  of  tow  or  cotton  wool. 

The  size  of  the  Acouri  is  about  equal  to  that  of  a  large 
rabbit,  and  its  flesh  can  be  eaten,  although  it  is  very  dry  and 
has  scarcely  a  particle  of  fat. 

AcuERo. — Sometimes  called  Aquiro  (Aatrocaryonaculeatum). 
A  species  of  palm.  The  fruit  is  used  in  lieu  of  butter,  and 
the  seeds,  which  are  spherical,  very  hard,  and  as  black  as 
ebony,  are  cut  into  table-napkin  rings,  &c.,  just  like  the  nut 
of  the  vegetable  ivory. 
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Mtk  (Ufauritta  Jlexuosa). — This  is  a  palm,  which,  in  favour- 
able situations,  attains  un  enormous  sizo,  sometimes  being 
upwards  of  a  hundred  feet  in  height  before  the  brunches,  or 
rather  leaver,  are  reached.  Ah  this  great  palm  is  widely 
spread  and  is  oonspicunus,  it  has  received  various  names. 
Waterton  calls  it  iEta,  Hi>fllt  by  otliors  Ita  or  Itah.  But 
the  name  by  which  it  is  most  gcuerally  known  is  Moriche,  or 
Murichl.  Of  this  splendid  palui,  Kingsley  writes  a.s  follows 
in  At  Last :  — 

"The  noble  Moriohe  palm  delights  in  wet,  i\t  least  in 
Trinidad  and  on  the  lower  Orinoco ;  but  Schomburgk  describes 
forests  of  them  —if,  indeed,  it  be  the  same  species — as  growing 
in  the  mountains  of  Guiana  up  to  an  altitude  of  four  thousand 
feet. 

*'  The  soil  in  which  they  grow  here  is  half  pitch  pavement, 
half  loose  brown  earth,  and  over  Loth,  shallow  pools  of  water, 
which  will  become  much  deeper  in  the  wet  season ;  and  all 
about  float  or  lie  their  pretty  fruit,  the  size  of  an  apple,  and 
scaled  like  a  fir  cone.  They  are  last  year's,  empty  and  de- 
cayed. The  ripe  fruit  contains  first  a  rich  pulpy  nut,  and  at 
last  a  hard  cone,  something  like  that  of  the  vegetable  ivory 
palm  {Phytelephaa  macrocarpa)  which  grows  in  the  mainland, 
but  not  here.  Delicious  they  are,  and  precious  to  monkeys 
and  parrots,  as  well  as  to  the  Orinoco  Indians,  among  whom 
the  Jamunacs,  according  to  Humboldt,  say,  that  when  a  man 
and  woman  survived  that  great  deluge,  which  the  Mexicans 
call  the  age  of  water,  they  cast  behind  them,  over  their  heads, 
the  fruits  of  the  Moriche  palm,  as  Deucalion  and  Fyrrha  cast 
stones,  and  stiwr  the  seeds  in  them  produce  men  and  women, 
who  re-peopled  the  earth.  No  wonder,  indeed  that  certain 
tribes  look  on  this  tree  as  sacred,  or  that  the  missionaries 
should  have  named  it  the  tree  of  life." 

Humboldt  gives  the  following  eloquent  account  of  this 
palm  in  his  Personal  Na/rrative  : — 

"  In  the  season  of  inundations  these  clumps  of  Mauritia, 
with  their  leaves  in  the  form  of  a  fan,  have  the  appearance 
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of  a  forest  riling  from  the  bosom  of  the  waters.  Thu  iiuvi 
gator  in  proceeding  along  the  ohanneU  of  the  delta  of  the 
Orinoco  at  night,  hvm  with  surprixo  the  summit  of  the  palm- 
trees  illumined  by  largo  flruM.  These  are  the  habitations  of 
the  Guaraons  (Tivitivas  and  Waraweties  of  italeigh),  which 
are  suspended  from  the  trunks  of  tho  trees.  These  tribes  hang 
up  mats  in  the  air,  which  they  (111  with  oarth,  and  kindle 
on  a  layer  of  moist  clay  the  fire  nocesHary  for  their  household 
wants.  They  have  owed  their  liberty  and  their  {lolitioal  in- 
dependence for  ages  to  the  quaking  and  Hwampy  soil,  which 
they  pass  over  in  the  time  of  drought,  and  on  which  they 
alone  know  how  to  walk  in  security  to  their  solitude  in  the 
delta  of  the  Orinoco,  to  their  abode  on  the  trees,  where 
religious  enthusiasm  will  probably  never  lead  any  American 
Btylites. 

"The  Mauritia  palm-tree,  the  tree  qfUfe  of  the  missionaries, 
not  only  affords  the  Guaraons  a  safe  dwelling  during  the 
risings  of  the  Orinoco,  but  its  shelly  fruit,  its  farinaceous 
pith,  its  juice,  abounding  in  saccharine  matter,  and  the  fibres 
of  its  petioles,  furnish  them  with  food,  wine,  and  thread 
proper  for  making  cords  and  weaving  hammocks.  Theise 
customs  of  the  Indiana  of  the  delta  of  the  Orinoco  were  found 
formerly  in  the  Gulf  of  Daiien  (Uraba),  and  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  inundated  lands  between  the  Guerapicue  and  the 
mouths  of  the  Amazon.  It  is  curious  to  observe  in  the  lowest 
degree  of  human  civilization  the  existence  of  a  whole  tribe 
depending  on  one  single  species  of  palm  tree,  similar  to  those 
insects  which  feed  on  one  and  the  same  flower,  or  un  one  and 
the  same  part  cf  a  plant." 

The  word  Guaraon,  here  used  by  Humboldt,  is  another 
rendering  of  the  word  Warow,  one  of  the  native  tribes,  a 
branch  of  which  chooses  this  curious  life. 

Travellers  in  the  country  where  the  Moriche  grows,  are  in 
the  habit  of  using  sandals  made  of  the  basal  part  of  the  leaf- 
stalk. They  do  not  last  long,  and  have  to  be  renewed  every 
third  day.     But,  as  the  Moriche  is  always  plentiful,  and  any 
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ntttive  CAn  inako  thoM  MndftU  an  woU  um  twifil  th«  t'  ongt 
from  thtt  outer  ilbrea  of  the  lamo  loaf,  there  it  no  diilloulty 
in  keeping  up  the  supply.  ' 

Al. — See  Hloth,  Threo-tofld. 

AhnicoHK  (7^1  ynnus  jtacijicua). — Ar  it«  Hoiflntlfio  nnme  Im- 
pUea,  it  is  ^lonely  related  to  the  celobrnted  tunny.  It  in  a 
voracious  tmh,  and  is  oaHily  taken  by  a  hook  when  ihnro  is 
A  smart  breozo,  and  the  ship  is  going  swiftly  throu^^h  thn 
water,  but  in  a  calm,  tho  Albiooro  bucumeH  suspiciouh,  and 
will  not  como  near  the  ship. 

Allioator. — See  Cayman. 

Aniiinoa  i^Plotua  anhingd). — Thin  vory  nMnarknblo  bird 
belongs  to  the  important  group  of  the  Pelicans,  and  is  a 
mighty  catcher  of  fish.    It  pursues  its  pi'oy  in  a  most  singular 
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fashion.  It  crawls  along  some  rock  or  tree-stump,  which 
overhangs  the  water,  and  sits  so  motionless  that  it  is 
scarcely  .distinguishable.     When  it  sees  a  fish  within  reach,  it 
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drops  into  the  water  so  silently  that  the  river  seems  as  if  it 
were  made  of  oil.  It  is  an  excellent  swimmer,  keeping  its 
body  submerged,  and  writhing  its  long  and  pliant  neck  in  so 
serpentine  a  manner  that  it  has  often  been  mistaken  for  a 
water- snake. 

In  conRequence  of  a  habit  of  darting  its  long  neck  and 
pointed  beak  through  the  foliage  among  which  it  is  resting, 
it  has  been  called  the  Darter.  Sometimes  it  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Ducklar. 

Ant,  Black  {Ponera  grandia). — It  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  venomous  of  the  Ants,  and  is  here  given  of  its  natural 
size. 

The  sting  of  this  Ant  is  not  only  painful,  but  absolutely 
dangerous.  Mr.  Brown  mentions  that  one  of  his  men  nearly 
lost  his  life  from  the  stings  of  three  of  these  terrible  Ants. 
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Indeed,  so  much  are  they  dreaded,  that  travellers  have  been 
fairly  turned  out  of  their  houses  by  the  entrance  of  only  a 
few  Muniris,  as  they  are  called. 

Ant,  Coushie  {(Ecodoma  cephcdotea). — Coushies  are  veritable 
plagues  in  tropical  America.  They  make  burrows  in  all 
directions,  sometimes  entering  houses  and  giving  no  notice  of 
their  presence  until  their  tunnel  is  broken,  in  which  case,  the 
inhabitants  have  to  vacate  the  premises  for  a  time  I  know 
of  an  instance  where  the  Coushies  ruined  a  gold  mine  for  a 
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time,  breaking  into  it  with  a  tunnel  some  eighty  yards  in 
length,  and  letting  in  a  torrent  of  water,  which  broke  down 
the  machinery,  and  washed  away  all  the  supports,  so  that  the 
mine  had  to  be  dug  afresh. 

Moreover,  the  stronghold  of  the  Goushies  had  to  be  dis- 
covered and  destroyed,  a  long  and  costly  task,  only  to  be 
undertaken    by  men  who  make  it  their  special    business. 


COCSHIB  AKT 


When  a  tunnel  has  been  traced  to  the  nest,  a  large  dome  is 
built  over  it,  filled  with  wood  and  sulphur,  and  closed  except 
a  few  openings  for  the  admission  of  air. 

The  wood  is  then  lighted,  bellows  are  inserted  into  the 
holes,  and  negro  slaves  work  the  bellows  day  and  night  until 
all  the  fuel  is  exhausted.  Perhaps  there  may  be  a  dozen 
burrows  radiating  from  the  nest.  These  are  discovered  by 
the  smoke  rising  from  their  entrances,  which  are  stopped  up 
and  marked. 

When  the  fire  has  ceased,  the  holes  for  the  bellows  are 
stopped,  and  the  nest  is  left  for  several  days,  so  that  not  one 
Ant  is  left  in  it  alive.  Then  the  tunnels  are  laid  open  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  filled  up  with  clay  rammed  into  them. 
The  tropical  sun  soon  bakes  the  clay  as  hard  as  brick,  and 
not  until  then  is  the  locality  considered  as  safe. 

Mr.  0.  B.  Brown  met  with  rather  a  ludicrous  incident  in 
which  the  Coushies  were  caught  in  their  own  trap : — 

"  I  had  a  small  tin  can,  shaped  like  a  sandwich  box,  with  a 
layer  of  cork  in  the  bottom,  in  which  I  pinned  any  curious 
insects  met  with.     One  night  our  camp  was  not  far  from  the 
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large  earth-mounds  of  the  Cushi  ant  {(Ecodoma  eephalotet)^ 
and  a  band  of  these  creatures  got  into  the  insect  case,  de- 
posited their  loads  of  earth,  and  then  set  to  work  to  destroy 
all  my  small  but  choice  collection  in  the  most  heartless 
manner.  They  were  unable  to  carry  off  the  insects,  sfter 
cutting  them  up,  owing  to  the  curved  shape  of  the  sides  of  the 
box  preventing  their  egress,  and  were  thus  neatly  trapped." 

This  insect  is  sometimes  called  by  the  name  of  Saiiba. 

Ant,  Small  Red  (Mi/rmica  sasviaaima). — This  is  popularly 
called  the  Fire  Ant,  on  account  of  the  sharpness  of  its  sting. 
The  same  traveller,  who  trapped  the  conshies,  himself  fell  a 
victim  to  the  Fire  Ant : — 

"At  this  place  I  observed  a  tall,  straight  sapling,  with  a 
regularly  arranged  style  of  branches  in  one  or  two  sets  near 
its  top.  Taking  a  machete,  or  cutlass,  I  gave  the  tree  a  blow 
with  the  intention  of  cutting  it  down,  and  was  in  the  act  of 
raising  my  hand  to  deliver  another,  when  I  received  two  or 
three  sharp  stings  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  which  felt  like 
sparks  of  fire,  and  produced  such  a  demoralizing  effect  upon 
my  nerves,  that  I  dropped  the  cutlass  and  fled. 

"  I  hastily  raised  my  hand  to  my  neck)  and  seized  two  or 
three  long-bodied,  amber-coloured  Ants,  which  had  been  dis- 
lodged from  the  tree  by  the  jar  produced  by  the  blow,  and 
had  fallen  upon  me.  These  Ants  always  inhabit  this  kind  of 
tree,  living  at  the  base  of  its  leaf-stalks.  The  pain  did  not 
leave  me  for  over  an  hour  afterwards,  and  made  me  feel 
exceedingly  ruffled  and  wroth." 

Several  travellers  have  told  me  that  each  sting  feels  like  a 
red-hot  needle  thrust  into  the  skin,  the  only  difference  being 
that  the  pain  of  the  needle  would  sooil  die  away,  while  that 
of  the  sting  remains. 

There  is  much  more  to  be  said  about  the  Ants  of  Guiana, 
but  space  is  too  limited  for  further  description. 

Ants'  nests  in  trees. — ^These  are  evidently  Termites,  so 
generally  miscalled  White  Ants.  One  of  their  nests  is  well 
described  by  C.  Kingsley : — 
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"  We  passed  too,  in  the  path,  an  object  onrious  enough,  if 
not  beautiful.  Up  a  smooth  stem  ran  a  little  rib,  seemingly 
of  earth  and  dead  wood,  almost  straight,  and  about  half  an 
inch  across,  leading  to  a  great  brown  lump  among  the  branches, 
as  big  as  a  bushel  basket.  We  broke  it  open,  and  found  it 
a  covered  gallery,  swarming  with  life.  Brown,  ant-liko  crea- 
tures, white,  maggot-like  creatures,  of  several  shapes  and 
sizes,  were  hurrying  up  and  down,  as  busy  as  human  beings 
in  Cheapside.  They  were  Termites,  "white  ants" — of  which 
of  the  many  species  I  know  not — and  the  lump  above  was 
their  nest.  But  why  they  should  find  it  wisest  to  pack  their 
nest  aloft  is  as  difficult  to  guess,  as  to  guess  why  they  take 
the  trouble  to  build  this  gallery  up  to  it,  instead  of  walking 
up  the  stem  in  the  open  air.  It  may  be  that  they  are  afraid 
of  birds.  It  may  be,  too,  that  they  actually  dislike  the 
light.  At  all  events,  the  majority  of  them— the  workers  and 
soldiers,  I  believe,  without  exception — are  blind,  and  do  all 
their  work  by  an  intensely  developed  sense  of  touch,  and  it 
may  be  of  smell  and  hearing  also.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we 
should  have  seen  them,  had  we  had  time  to  wait,  repair  the 
breach  in  the  gallery,  with  as  much  discipline  and  division  of 
labour  as  average  human  workmen  in  a  manufactory." 

Ants'  nests  on  ground.     Also  Termites. 

Ant-Beab,  or  Great  Ant-eater,  {Myrmecopfiaga  jubcUa). 
— ^Waterton's  statement  that  it  could  be  a  dangerous  foe  was 
long  discredited.  Now,  as  Waterton  has  rescued  so  many 
animals  from  the  evil  report  that  they  were  dangerous,  he 
might  have  been  believed  when  he  said  that  the  Ant-bear, 
though  it  never  attacks  without  provocation,  is  a  terrible 
antagonist  when  irritated.  As  usual,  Waterton  was  right  and 
the  critics  wrong.  In  Brown's  Canoe  Life  in  Guiana  there  is 
a  story  of  a  doubly  fatal  fight  between  an  Ant-bear  and  a 
native,  which  completely  corroborates  Waterton's  statement. 

"  We  had  not  gone  many  miles  before  the  guide  lost  the 
path,  and  we  all  scattered  to  look  for  it.  In  doing  so,  I 
walked  almost  on  the  top  of  a  sleeping  Ant-bear,  which. 
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springing  up,  sat  on  its  hind  legs,  and  grasped  at  me  with 
its  huge  fore-olaws.  I  sprang  quickly  to  one  side,  and  thus 
escaped.  Thinking  that  it  was  good  eating,  I  shot  it,  but 
the  Indians  said  that  it  was  not  wholesome  food,  although, 
from  the  great  interest  they  took  in  seeing  it  killed,  I  thought 
it  was.     [Waterton  says  that  its  flesh  is  good  eating.] 

"These  large  Ant-eaters  are  very  dangerous  customers, 
and  have  been  known  to  kill  men.     William  told  me  that  an 
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Indian,  living  near  Roraima,  was  hunting  in  the  forest  to  the 
north  of  that  mountain  with  some  others,  armed  with  his  long 
blow-pipe.  In  returning  home,  consideitibly  in  advance  of 
the  rest  of  the  party,  it  is  supposed  that  he  saw  a  young 
Ant-eater,  and,  taking  it  up  in  his  arms,  was  carrying  it 
home,  when  its  mother  gave  chase,  overtook,  and  killed  him  ; 
for,  when  his  companions  came  up,  they  found  him  lying 
dead  on  his  face  in  the  embrace  of  the  Ant-bear,  one  of  its 
large  claws  having  entered  his  heart.  In  the  struggle  he 
had  managed  to  stick  his  knife  behind  his  back  into  the 
animal,  which  bled  to  death,  but  not  before  the  poor  fellow 
had  succumbed  to  its  terrible  hug. 
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"  It  was  evident  that  he  had  only  heard  the  Ant-eater 
coming  when  it  waa  close  upon  him,  and  in  turning  round 
to  look,  his  blow-pipe  got  caught  across  the  path  in  front  of 
him ;  then,  as  he  turned  to  run,  it  formed  a  bar  to  his  pro- 
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gress,  and  he  fell  over  it  as  the  animal  seized  him.     So  firmly 
had  the  animal  grappled  him,  that  to  separate  it  from  the 
corpse  the  Indians  had  to  cut  off  its  fore-legs." 
Ant-Bear  (Smaller.) — ("  Cyclothurus  didactyltts.'^) 
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Thts  !•  a  very  mnoh  smftUer  animal  than  th»  Ortat  Ant- 
bear,  and  while  the  one  feedi  on  inseota  which  it  finds  in  the 
ground,  so  does  the  other  subsist  on  the  ants  and  termites 
which  live  in  trees.  Its  tail  is  long  and  prehensile,  and  when 
dissected  its  ribs  are  seen  to  be  so  flat,  so  thin,  and  so  wide 
that  this  part  of  the  skeleton  reminds  the  observer  of  the 
bands  of  an  armadillo.  The  very  characteristic  sketch  of  a 
Little  Ant-eater  in  repose  was  drawn  by  a  lady,  and  lent  to 
the  late  0.  Kingsley,  from  whoso  delightful  At  Leut  it  is 
taken. 

Ant-birds. — These  are  also  called  Ant-Thrushes,  and  belong 
to  the  Formioarina,  They  are  all  thick-bodied  birds,  with  large 
heads,  long  legs,  short  tails,  and  very  strong  bills,  as  perhaps 
is  needful,  considering  the  food  on  which  they  almost  entirely 
subsist  The  largest  of  them  is  called  the  Qiant  Pitta,  and 
is  about  equal  in  size  to  our  English  rook.  It  is  a  native  of 
Surinam. 

Several  species  of  Ant-Thrush  are  to  be  found  in  India 
They  find  an  English  representative  in  the  well-known 
Dipper  of  our  streams  and  lakes. 

Apron. — This  ornament,  for  it  can  hardly  be  called  a  dress, 
is  made  of  various  sizes,  the  average  being  that  of  the  beautiful 
example  shown  in  the  illustration,  and  drawn  from  a  specimen 
in  my  collection.  It  is  eight  inches  in  width,  and  four  in 
depth,  and  the  colours  are  most  artistically  arranged,  so  as 
to  produce  definite  patterns  in  blue,  yellow,  green,  carmine 
chalk-white,  and  opaque  vermilion.  Other  specimens  are 
rather  larger,  and  some  are  not  half  the  size.  According  to 
Mr.  0.  B.  Brown,  the  Accoway  tribe  seem  to  be  the  best 
Apron  makers. 

"  I  started  from  the  Weynamou  landing  and  walked  to  the 
village,  which  consisted  of  four  or  five  palm-thatched  houses 
with  open  sides,  situated  in  a  clearing,  in  which  dwelt  some 
Ackawoise  Indians. 

"  I  was  struck  with  the  manner  in  which  the  men  of  the 
place  wore  their  hair,  allowing  it  to  grow  long  and  fall  far 
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below  their  •honld«ri,  giving  them  n  very  feminine  appeer- 
anoe.  The  head  man  had  hit  hair  bound  round  at  the  end 
with  cord  in  luoh  a  manner  that  it  stuck  out  at  a  right  angle 
behind.  The  old  fellow's  corporation  projected  in  front  quite 
as  far  as  his  pig-tail  did  behind,  and  gave  him  a  most  ridicu- 
lous appearance.  Neither  men  nor  women  had  eyebrows, 
having,  according  to  Indian  cuHtom,  plucked  them  out.  Their 
upper  lips  and  both  sides  of  the  mouth  were  tattooed  with 
blue  curved  lines.  The  dress  of  the  women  was  exceedingly 
simple,  consisting  only  of  a  small  cotton  and  bead-work 
apron,  made  fast  to  a  cotton  cord  round  the  body  above  the 
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hips.  The  apron,  called  a  '  queyou,'  is  manufactured  by  the 
wearer  in  a  most  ingenious  manner,  each  bend  being  slipped 
on  the  cotton  thread  in  its  proper  place  as  it  is  being  woven. 
The  patterns  of  these  dresses  are  marked  out  with  red,  blue, 
and  white  beads,  and  they  generally  have  an  ornamented 
border." 

Abas. — These  magnificent  birds  are  popularly  known  as 
Macaws.  The  Blue  and  Yellow  Macaw  is  scientifically  termed 
Ara  (MTorauna,  and  the  Scarlet  and  Blue  Macaw  is  Ara  maeao. 
Both  birds  are  tamed  by  the  natives,  and  kept  about  their 
houses,  in  company  with  spider  monkeys  and  other  pets. 
Their  long  and  splendid  tail  feathers  are  much  ured  in  the 
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manttfAotare  of  head  drMMM,  aom§  fiu*  MUunplM  of  which  ar« 
in  Watorton's  muieum. 

AmuDiLLo  (Dtui/put  ttxetnottu). — There  are  several  Npectea 
of  Armadillo,  but  thia  i«  the  one  mentioned  by  VVaterton. 
The  Nine-banded  Armadillo  ie  called  Oachicame. 

Arrows,  Blow-gun. — Thexe  wonderful  little  Arrows  are 
about  nine  or  ten  inches  in  length,  and  not  thicker  than  a 
lady's  steel  knitting-needle.     Indeed,  these  Arrows  (without 
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the  poison)  would  answer  very  well  for  knitting.  The  leaf- 
rib  of  the  couoourite  palm  is,  when  dry,  very  hard  and  elastic, 
although  like  steel,  it  combines  brittleness  with  hardness  and 
elasticity.     It  is  also  a  heavy  wood,  for  Arrows  made  of  light 
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woocU  nevtr  fly  true.  I  have  mftd«  imlUtioni  of  theie  Arrowi 
in  tnany  kinds  of  wood,  and  found  yew  to  be  the  beet.  The 
end  which  ia  destined  to  reoeire  the  poison  is  beentifully 
tapered  by  means  of  the  pirai  tooth  sharpener,  and  can,  in 
consequence  of  its  hardness,  be  brought  to  a  wonderfully  fine 
point.  Owing  to  their  very  small  sise,  a  hundred  or  more  can 
be  carried  in  tho  quivur,  and  they  are  arranged  as  shown  in 
the  illuHtration,  taken  from  my  own  specimens. 

The  first  illustration  represents  a  few  of  those  ArrowH  linked 
together  as  described. 

I  may  mention  that  the  strings  at  the  ends  of  the  central 
stick  are  double.  The  Arrows  are  laid  one  by  one  between  the 
strings,  a  single  turn  being  made  between  each  Arrow,  and 
they  are  kept  in  their  places  by  a  couple  of  sliding  knots, 
which  can  be  moved  up  and  down  the  strings.  The  Arrows, 
when  in  their  places,  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  peculiar 
mats  used  for  cream  cheeses,  and  perhaps  a  still  greater  re- 
semblanue  to  the  parallel  straws  once  employed  by  milliners 
in  the  operation  of  "  gauffring "  muslin,  crape,  and  other  fine 
textures. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  Arrows  can  be  rolled  round  the 
stick  and  tied  together,  and  if  one  of  the  Arrows  be  wanted,  it 
can  easily  be  pushed  between  the  spokes  of  the  wheel  without 
distui'bing  the  roll. 

By,  some  tribes,  the  wheel  is  not  employed,  but  the  stick 
projects  sufficiently  to  protect  the  hand,  and  is  generally 
forked  at  the  top. 

Now  for  the  Arrow  as  prepared  for  the  blow-gun.  The 
wild  cotton,  to  which  Waterton  alludes,  is  soft,  yellow  in 
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oolonr,  Mid  Aim  In  fibre,  but  th«  fibnta  am  too  abort  to  fit  It 
for  manuUoturo  into  tbread,  and  for  thia  purpoao  tbo  native 
baa  rtcoumo  to  anotber  plant  belonging  to  tbe  genua  liotaypium^ 
or  to  tbe  ailJc-graiui. 

Tbe  aooompanying  illiiNtratinn  abowa  tbe  Arrow  wben  com* 
plete.  In  order  to  make  tbe  cotton  adbere  better  to  tbe 
Arrow,  tbe  latter  la  aligbtly  rubbed  witb  Kurumanni  wax, 
and  aome  of  tbe  cotton  moulded  round  it  in  a  aort  of  apindle 
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abape.  It  ia,  in  the  tbickest  part,  aligbtly  wider  tban  tbe 
tubo  of  the  blow-gun,  «o  aa  to  leave  no  windage  wben  pro* 
polled  by  tbe  breath. 

One  of  tbe  chief  difiioultiea  in  putting  in  the  cotton  iM  to 
make  it  exactly  aymmetrical,  for  if  one  aide  be  in  the  least 
longer  than  the  other,  it  cunnot  fly  atmight.  The  cotton  ia 
tied  on  in  a  sort  of  chequer  patten,  with  a  very  fine  fibre  of 
ailk-gra88,  and  aome  time  ia  occupied  in  doing  it  properly. 
But,  a  native  carea  nothing  about  time,  eapeoiuUy  when  a 
faulty  Arrow  may  coat  him  a  meal. 

He  generally  preparea  about  ten  or  twelve  for  the  blow- 
gun,  leiaurely  fitting  and  tying  tbe  cotton  while  lying  in  hia 
hammock.  Theae  are  kept  in  the  quiver  for  present  use,  the 
others  forming  a  reserve.  Should  he  miss  his  aim  while  shoot- 
ing, he  does  not  search  for  his  Arrow,  but  takes  another. 

Tbe  force  witb  which  these  tiny  weapons  can  be  propelled 
ia  really  wonderful.  They  can  kill  birds  on  the  tops  of  lofty 
trees  where  they  are  far  beyond  the  reach  of  a  shot  gun.  I  have 
sent  them  a  hundred  yards,  and  have  no  doubt  that  a  Macoushi 
Indian  could  project  them  much  farther.  They  are  perfectly 
noiseless,  and  next  to  invisible,  so  that  when  one  bird  is  shot, 
another  on  the  same  tree  will  not  take  alarm. 

AnBows,  Fish. — These  are  of  considerable  length,  some  of 
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tb«m  being  tix  ftoi  long.  How  they  are  made  and  uietl  U 
•hown  by  Mr.  (*.  1).  Hrown  in  his  work  on  Oulana. 

*'Our  men  frequently  Nhot  doep'boUii'd,  Nilvery nonlod  flub, 
callod  oartftbAo  (Tetrtujtmopltrua  lalun),  and  another  Nomewbat 
•imibtr  tkh  unllud  yttwu  {.\[ylet*^»  jntcu).  The  nialit  of  tba 
latter  ban  a  large  deep  body  of  a  dull  goldflNb  colour,  while 
the  ft»mal<t  In  of  a  dull  bluiiih  brown.  Tlieir  floith  In  firm,  and 
of  a  iwculiarly  plouiunt  nutty  flavour.  Thny  have  even  row* 
of  teoth  Nha|ied  liko  the  inolNors  of  mammalH.  Theiie  flMh 
brow«e  ufmn  the  aquatic  plantn  in  the  awift  run'iing  wator, 
and  are  oaMily  nhot,  when  feeding  no»r  the  lurfacc,  by  thoiw 
Hkilled  in  thn  uNe  of  the  l>ow  and  arrow. 

"^he  bowM  that>  our  men  UMed  for  thiM  purpoNO  had  been 
procured  from  the  Indiana  of  the  interior.  They  were  very 
long  and  straight,  and  made  of  hard  red  wood.     Tlie  ahafta 
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of  the  Arrows  were  made  of  long  straight  reeds  tho  flower- 
stalks  of  tho  wild  cano  -tightly  bound  to  a  short  piece  of 
extremely  tough  wood  inserted  at  one  ond,  called  a  '  shimara- 
sherie '  or  •  wire-cash.'  The  end  of  tho  latter  fits  into  an  iron 
arrow-head,  to  which  it  is  attached  by  a  pieco  of  cord  in  such 
a  way,  that  when  the  point  pierces  the  fish  the  barbed  head 
comes  oir  the  arrow  end,  but  still  remains  attached  to  it  by 
the  cord.  This  allows  tho  shaft  freer  play,  so  that  during  the 
struggles  of  the  fish  it  is  not  broken.  Sometimes  a  light 
cotton  cord  of  about  fifteen  feet  in  lon;jth  is  made  fast  to  the 
wiro-cash,  one  end  being  attached  to  the  left  hand  of  tho 
fisherman.  When  the  fish  is  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
man  the  latter  lets  fly  the  Arrow,  and  aiming  a  few  inches' 
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below  tho  fish,  to  allow  for  refraction,  strikes  it  in  the  body. 
Tho  fish,  pierced  by  the  barbed  point  which  remains  in  it, 
being  now  in  direct  communication  with  the  man's  hand  by 
means  of  the  cord,  is  easily  landed." 

The  illustration  of  the  head  of  one  of  these  arrows  is  taken 
from  a  specimen  in  my  collection.  The  '  shimara-sherie '  is 
made  of  letter-wood,  q.v.,  which  is  weighty  as  well  as  hard,  so 
that,  together  with  the  iron  head,  the  fore  part  of  the  arrow 
is  heavy  enough  to  enable  the  weapon  to  penetrate  the  water. 
Sometimes  it  is  used  for  catching  turtle,  and  then  is  shot  high 
into  the  air  so  as  to  fall  perpendicularly  on  the  turtle's  back. 

Arrow,  Hog. — This  weapon  is  quite  as  large  as  the  fish 
arrow  which  has  just  been  described,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  head,  is  made  in  much  the  same  manner.  It  is  used 
for  shooting  wild  hogs,  capybara,  tapirs,  and  the  larger 
monkeys.  One  of  the  principal  objects  in  putting  the  head 
loosely  into  a  square,  or  rather,  oblong  hole,  is,  that  the  shaft 
falls  to  the  ground,  and  can  be  picked  up  by  the  hunter  and 
used  again  .with  a  freth  point.  Thus,  he  need  not  trouble 
himself  to  carry  more  than  a  couple  of  shafts,  and,  as  a 
Guianan  native  never  takes  any  trouble  that  he  can  avoid, 
this  arrangement  suits  him  admirably. 

I  once  happened  to  say  to  Waterton  that  I  supposed  a 
native  could  easily  sit  down  and  make  a  fi-esh  Arrow,  and  was 
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immediately  'pulled  up'  as  having  shown  ignorance  of  the 
native  customs.  For,  as  "Waterton  graphically  put  it,  an 
Indian  never  runs  if  he  can  walk,  never  walks  if  he  can 
sit,  and  never  sits  if  he  can  lie  down.  All  Arrow  making 
is  done  while  lying  in  the  hammock. 
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The  illubtration  represents  the  head  of  one  of  the  Arrows 
in  my  collection,  one  figure  showing  it  as  ready  to  be  placed 
on  the  bow,  and  the  other  as  covered  with  its  bamboo  guard. 
The  native  is  so  cautious  about  the  wourali,  that  he  never 
uses  any  cutting  instrument  when  the  poison  is  uncovered, 
lest  he  might  scratch  himself,  and  some  of  the  wourali  find  itp 
way  into  the  wound.  He  never  carries  the  hog-arrow  without 
its  guard,  and  if  an  uncovered  arrow  be  pointed  at  him,  he 
is  as  much  frightened  as  we  should  be  if  aimed  at  with  a 
loaded  rifle. 

The  feathers  are  only  two  in  number. 

Arrow,  Kappu  or  Poison-wood. — I  cannot  find  that  this 
weapon  is  anywhere  mentioned  by  Waterton,  although  he 
brought  home  many  specimens,  and  gave  me  several  of  them, 
describing  their  proparties,  which  are  very  nearly  identical 
with  those  of  wourali.  Mr.  0.  B.  Brown  gives  an  amusing 
account  of  a  controversy  between  three  hunters.  One  named 
Parmu  was  well  ahead  of  the  others,  shot  a  wild  hog  with  a 
Bappu  Arrow,  and,  knowing  that  it  must  fall,  wJent  after  the 
rest  of  the  herd,  leaving  the  poisoned  head  in  the  wound. 
Presently,  another  hunter  came  up,  fired  at  the  hog,  and  as  it 
did  not  run  away,  thought  that  he  had  inflicted  a  fatal  wound. 
Hunter  number  three  now  came  up,  and  also  fired  with  the 
same  result. 

"  On  the  return  of  the  men,  this  hog  was  knocked  on  the 
head,  the  poisoned  Arrow  pulled  out,  and  the  animal  brought 
to  the  boat,  when  Ben  claimed  it  as  the  result  of  his  prowess. 
Griffiths  was  astounded  at  this,  declaring  that  he  had  slain  it 
himself.  When,  however,  it  had  been  scalded  and  scraped,  it 
was  found  that  not  a  single  shot  had  touched  it,  and  the 
-  Arrow-head  formed  its  only  wound.  The  subject  was  a  soi-e 
one  for  both  men  after  their  warm  discussion,  and  it  was  fre- 
quently brought  up  by  the  rest  of  the  party,  when  the  topic 
of  conversation  turned  on  shooting." 

The  same  traveller  thus  describes  the  manufacture  of  the 
Arrow. 
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"We  arrived  at  a  smooth  open  river  beyond  the  Eappu 
Kapids.  The  islands  in  these  rapids  and  a  river  near  by  are 
so  called  from  the  existence  of  a  peculiar  species  of  tall  and 
graceful  bamboo  which  flourishes  there,  not  being  found 
further  north.  Pieces  of  the  stem  of  this  bamboo  are  dried 
and  used  by  the  Indians  as  Arrow-heads,  which  are  said  to 
possess  similar  properties  to  the  far-famed  wourali  poison. 
They  split  up  the  stem,  and  dry  the  pieces  over  a  fire,  and 
then  shape  them  into  lance-heads,  which  they  fasten  on  the 
ends  of  Arrows.  Wild  animals  wounded  by  these  Arrows  are 
at  once  completely  paralyzed,  and  in  that  condition  easily 
despatched.  This  bamboo  is  tall,  growing  singly,  and  not  in 
clumps,  from  a  mass  of  matted  roots,  like  the  common 
bamboo." 

The  heads  are  about  six  inches  in  length,  and  are  shaped 
like  willow  leaves. 

For  the  quivers  employed  for  the  blow-gun  and  hog-arrows, 
see  "Quiver." 

Arrow- REED  (Gynoecium  aacc/iarinum.) — It  is  described  on 
page  369, 

Arrow-root  {Maranta  arundinacea.) — This  is  a  sort  of 
cane,  with  broad,  branching  leaves  and  white  flowers. 
Several  species  ai*e  cultivated  for  food. 

Awning,  Canvas. — Later  travellers  have  proved  the  value 
of  Waterton's  experience.  Nothing  is  so  certain  to  bring  on 
the  dreaded  fever  than  the  drenching  rain  which  is  so  common 
in  Guiana,  especially  when  the  rain-storm  comes  on  at  night. 
As  the  average  temperature  at  night  rarely  varies  more  than 
from  73°  to  85°  Fahr.  the  traveller  can  sleep  in  the  open  air 
without  inconvenience  so  far  as  I'egards  heat  and  cold.  Against 
rain,  however,  he  must  guard,  and  such  a  waterproofed  canvas 
awning  as  Waterton  describes  is  found  to  answer  that  purpose 
admirably. 
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Bamboo  {Bamhusa  arundinacea.) — ^The  many  uses  to  which 
this  gigantic  grass  is  put  are  too  well  known  to  require  notice. 

Banana  {Mitsa  sapientium.) — One  of  the  strangest  of  plants. 
It  scarcely  ever  grows  wild,  and  has  been  so  long  propagated 
by  cuttings  that  it  has  lost  the  power  of  seeding,  except  in 
the  Andaman  Islands,  where  it  does  produce  seeds,  some  of 
which  have  been  sent  to  England  by  the  late  C.  Kingsley, 
who  thus  writes  of  it : — 

« Most  beautiful  it  is.  The  lush,  fat,  green  stem ;  the 
crown  of  huge  leaves  falling  over  in  cui*ves  like  those  of 
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human  limbs;  and  below  the  whorls  of  green  or  golden 
fruit,  with  the  purple  heart  of  flowers  dangling  behind  them ; 
and  all  so  full  of  life  tJiat  this  splendid  object  is  the  product  of 
a  Jew  montlis. 
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"  I  am  told  that  if  you  cut  the  stem  off  at  certain  Reasons, 
you  may  M«  the  young  leaf  actually  move  upwards  from  within, 
and  grow  before  your  eyes ;  and  that  each  stem  of  plantain 
will  bear  from  thirty  to  sixty  pounds  of  rich  food  during  the 
year  of  its  short  life." 

Another  plantain  {Musa  paradiaaioa)  bears  large  fruits 
which  require  to  be  cooked,  while  the  fruit  of  the  banana  is 
eaten  raw.  ^ 

Bell-bird. — See  "  Campanero." 

B&TE-ROUOE. — This  horrible  little  pest  much  resembles  our 
harvest  bug  in  colour,  size  and  habits.  It  is  a  minute  species 
of  tick  belonging  to  the  genus  Zeptusj  and  causes  the  most 
violent  irritation  when  it  attacks  a  human  being.  As  its 
principal  haunts  are  in  grassy  spots,  the  feet  are  generally 
exposed  to  its  onslaught,  but  it  will  make  its  way  between 
the  collar  and  neck,  or  on  the  wrists,  and,  being  so  small, 
scarcely  larger  than  the  dot  of  the  letter  i,  it  is  seldom 
discovered  until  the  mischief  is  done. 

Indeed  there  seems  to  be  no  mode  of  evading  it.  Mr.  C. 
B.  Brown  mentions  that  he  once  thought  that  he  had  found  a 
new  species  of  Maam,  both  sides  of  the  head  being  marked 
with  a  scarlet  patch.  But,  on  examining  the  bird  closer,  he 
found  that  the  scarlet  patches  were  nothing  but  clusters  of 
the  Bcte-rouge. 

BisA  Monkey  {Brachyv/rua  aatanaa,) — 

Sometimes  this  monkey  is  called  the  Bearded  Saki,  or 
Cuxio.  The  male  is  a  much  deeper  black  than  the  female. 
It  seems  to  be  more  solitary  in  its  habits  than  the  generality 
of  its  tribe,  and  to  live  rather  in  pairs  than  companies.  It 
seems  fearful  of  wetting  its  beard,  and,  when  it  drinks,  scoops 
up  the  water  in  the  hollow  of  its  hand. 

The  name  is  sometimes  spelled  Beeshu. 

Blow-gun. — Sometimes  called  Pucuna.  The  beautifully 
perfect  specimen  given  to  me  by  Waterton  is  exactly  eleven 
feet  in  length,  and  is  yet  so  light  that  it  is  only  a  little 
more  than  a  pound  and  a  half  in  weight.     For  the  various 
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materials  from  which  it  is  mode  see  "Wourali,"  "  Ourah," 
••  Samourah,"  "  Silk-grass,"  '« Acuero,"  «feo. 

The  back-sight  is  made  in  a  very  ingenious  manner.     See 
"  Acouri." 

Slight  as  is  the  puouna  it  is  much  stronger  than  it  looks, 
and  when  held  to  the  lips  scarcely  curves  at  all      The  mode 
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of  holding  it  is  rather  curious,  and  was  taught  me  by 
"Waterton. 

Artists  generally  represent  it  as  held  to  the  mouth  with 
the  right  hand,  and  resting  upon  the  left  hand,  the  arm  baing 
stretched  to  its  furthest  extent.  This  is  all  wrong.  When 
taking  aim  the  native  hunter  places  his  left  elbow  against 
his  side,  with  the  palm  of  the  hand  turned  upwards,  just  as 
if  he  were  handling  a  violin,  and  grasps  the  tube  about  eight 
inches  from  the  end.  The  right  hand  is  next  placed  on  it, 
with  the  palm  downwards,  so  that  when  the  tube  is  grasped, 
about  two  inches  project  from  the  hands. 

It  will  then  be  found  that  merely  by  bending  the  body 
backwards  the  tube  can  be  raised  or  lowered  with  scarcely 
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any  exertion,  the  left  elbow  Bapporting  its  weight,  and  the 
muscles  of  the  loins  supplying  the  power.  The  Macoushies 
are  very  fastidious  as  to  tho  straightness  of 
the  pucunn,  which  th?y  never  allow  to  lean 
against    a    tree,    but    always   suspend    by    a 

Tloop  just  below  the  foresight.  When  on  foot, 
they  never  carry  the  pucuiia  horizontally,  as 
we  '  titiil '  arms,  but  hold  it  perpendicularly, 
and  keep  it  us  upright  as  the  vegetation  will 
permit.  In  fact,  the  position  of  tbo  holder  is 
almost  identical  with  that  of  a  soldier  when 
*  ordering  arms.' 

There  is  a  shorter  and  much  heavier  Blow- 
giin  used  by  some  tribes.  It  has  no  ourah, 
and  is  made  of  a  young  palm,  first  split,  then 
hollowed,  thrn  put  together  and  bound  spirally 
with  vegetable  fibre. 

Boat-Bill.— ASe«  "  Crabier." 

BocLOBA  (Trogon  melanopterus). — This  species 

of  Trogon  seems  to  have  a  wider  range  than 

the  generality  of  its  kind.     Mr.  C.  B.  Brown 

was  fortunate  enough  to  have  an  opportunity 

»of  watching  the  bird  and  her  young. 
"  Close  to  my  tent  at  that  place  there  was 
the  nest  of  a  common  dark-coloured  trogon, 
called  Bowclora,  which  merely  consisted  of  a 
hole  scooped  out  of  a  large,  round  termite's 
nest,  built  on  the  stem  of  a  tree.  In  it  were 
two  young  ones  which  kept  up  a  most  doleful 
whistling  all  day,  while  the  mother  sat  on  a 
tree-bough  near  by,  being  afraid,  from  oui* 
BLOW.OUM.        iie&i'  proximity,  to  approach  them. 

From  examination  of  the  stomach  of  the 
Boclora,  its  food  seems  to  be  of  a  rather  mixed  nature,  portions 
of  fruit  and  the  remains  of  insects,  chiefly  the  mantis,  being 
found  in  it. 
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BoiB  Imuobtklle  (Erythrina  umhrosa). — The  following  de- 
■oription  of  this  splendid  tree  is  given  by  C.  Kingsley  : — 

"Among  the  young  cacao-trees,  at  some  twenty  yards 
apart,  are  the  stems  of  a  tree  looking  much  like  an  ash, 
save  that  it  is  inclined  to  throw  out  broad  spurs  like  a  ceiba 
(cotton-tree).  You  look  up,  and  nee  that  they  are  Bois  Im- 
mortelles, fifty  or  sixty  feet  high,  one  blaze  of  vermilion 
against  the  blue  sky. 

"Those  who  have  stood  under  a  Lombardy  poplar  in  early 
spring,  and  looked  up  at  its  buds  and  twigs,  showing  like 
pink  coral  against  the  blue  sky,  and  have  felt  the  beauty  of 
the  sight,  can  imagine  faintly — but  only  faintly — the  beauty 
of  this  'Madres  de  Cacao'  or  Cacao-mothers,  as  they  call 
them  here,  because  their  shade  is  supposed  to  shelter  the 
cacao-trees,  while  the  dew  collected  by  their  leaves  keeps  the 
ground  below  always  damp." 

Both  scientific  names  of  this  gorgeous  tree  are  appropriate. 
The  first  is  derived  from  a  Greek  word,  signifying  red,  and 
the  second  is  Latin  and  means  shady.  The  magnificent 
flowers  are  greatly  frequented  by  humming  birds. 

BoNiTO  {Telamya  sarda). — This  well  known  fish  seldom 
reaches  a  yard  in  length.  Its  flesh  is  eaten,  but  does  not 
agree  with  many  persons.  One  of  my  friends  told  me  that  he 
once  had  several  attacks  of  virulent  nettlerash,  before  he  found 
out  that  he  had  been  eating  Bonito  flesh.  At  the  time,  I  was 
suffering  from  violent  rash  caused  by  handling  the  beautiful 
"canker-worm,"  i.e.  the  caterpillar  of  the  gold-tailed  moth, 
and  on  seeing  my  face  and  hands,  my  friend  thought  that  I 
had  been  eating  Bonito  to  find  out  what  it  was  like,  and  was 
paying  the  price  of  curiosity.  I  never  saw  the  flesh,  but 
am  told  by  those  who  have  often  eaten  it,  that  it  is  very  red 
and  has  much  the  look  of  fresh  meat.  The  fish  may  be 
recognised  by  the  longitudinal  brown  streaks  on  the  belly. 

BouBADi.     See  "  Toucan. " 

BuLETRE  (MimusojM  Bolato), — Sometimes  called  Burueh. 
One  of  the  giant-trees  of  Guiana,  with  a  reddish-brown  trunk, 
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and  riling  to  the  height  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  From 
its  bark,  when  out,  exudes  a  milky  white  snp,  which,  when 
congealed,  produces  a  gum  partaking  of  the  properties  of 
caoutchouc  and  gutta  peroha.  This  gum  appears  not  to 
have  reached  the  English  market. 

Once  in  every  five  years  it  bears  an  abundant  store  of  ex- 
cellent fruit,  much  like  an  EngliHh  plum,  and  the  tree  is  so 
gigantic  that  a  single  trunk  will  produce  a  log  of  a  yard 
square  and  a  hundred  fuet  in  length.  The  wood  is  superior 
to  oak  except  for  shipbuilding,  sea  water  injuring  its  other- 
wise incorruptible  texture.  Like  the  cotton-tree  (9.  v.),  the 
trunk  throws  out  spurs  of  great  size. 

The  timber  merchants  call  it  Bullet,  or  Bully-tree,  and  as 
the  wood  is  not  injured  by  weather,  it  is  used  for  house- 
frames,  posts,  and  shingles.  Another  kind  of  Bullet-wood 
is  procured  from  the  Sapota  Mulleri. 

BuBHMASTER. — See  "  Couanaoouchi." 

BusH-HoPE. — This  is  a  general  name  applied  to  a  vast 
number  of  climbing  plants,  which  grow  in  the  remarkable 
way  described  by  Waterton.  They  are  also  known  by  the 
popular  name  of  Liana.  Schomburgk  gives  tho  following 
description  of  one  species  of  Bush-Bope  : — 

"  As  we  forced  our  way  through  the  wood,  we  were  greeted, 
from  time  to  time,  by  the  finest  perfume,  which  we  traced  to 
a  liana,  or  creeper,  and  one  of  the  Bush-ropes  of  the  colonists. 
Its  sweet-smelling  plant  was  Schnella  brachyetachya,  with 
white  flowers,  of  which  the  largest  patch  was  spotted  with 
pink,  growing  in  voluminous  clusters,  its  stem  twisted  and 
contorted  in  so  remarkable  a  manner,  as  well  to  deserve  the 
name  of  Bush-rope. 

*'To  describe  the  various  ways  in  which  these  twists  and 
contortions  take  place  would  be  difficult.  Sometimes  the  stem 
is  as  delicate  as  a  ribbon,  while  at  others  it  presents  a  bundle 
of  stems  so  closely  twined  together,  as  to  make  it  no  easy 
matter  to  separate  them  with  an  axe." 

Some  of  these  Bush-Ropes  are  very  pliant;  will  bear  any 
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amonnt  of  twiRttng,  and  are  muoh  used  for  hoasebuilding. 
They  go  by  the  name  of  Mamouril.  Othem  are  so  brittle 
that  they  snap  if  tied  in  knots  or  twisted.  Stedrnan  compares 
the  appearance  of  the  tropical  forest  with  its  tall  tree  trunks 
and  interlacing  bush-ropes  to  that  of  a  fleet  at  anchor,  a 
comparison  afterwards  employed  by  Waterton. 

Cabbage,  Mountain  {Oreodoxa  oleracea). — One  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  Palms.  The  topmost  shoot  is  popularly 
called  the  "  cabbage,"  and  is  a  vory  excellent  vegetable  for 
the  table.  As  the  palm  dies  when  the  central  shoot  is  de- 
stroyed, the  usual  plan  is  to  cut  it  down,  knowing  that  there 
are  plenty  of  others  ready  to  take  the  place  of  those  which 
are  destroyed. 

Kingsley  well  described  his  first  sight  of  the  Cabbage 
Palm  :— 

"  Grey  pillars,  which  seemed  taller  than  the  tallest  poplars, 
smooth  and  cylindrical  as  those  of  a  Doric  temple,  each 
carrying  a  flat  head  of  darkest  green,  were  ranged  along 
roadsides  and  round  fields,  or  stood  in  groups  or  singly,  near 
engine  works,  or  towered  above  rich  shrubberies  which 
shrouded  comfortable  country  houses.  It  was  not  easy,  as 
I  have  said,  to  believe  that  these  strange  and  noble  things 
were  trees ;  but  such  they  were.-  *  At  last  we  beheld,  with 
wonder  and  delight,  the  pride  of  the  West  Indies,  the 
Cabbage-palm  —  Falmistes  of  the  French  settlers  —  which 
botanists  have  well  named  Oreodoxa,  the  'glory  of  the 
mountain.' 

"  We  saw  them  afterwards  a  hundred  times  in  their  own 
native  forests,  and  when  they  rose  through  tangled  masses  of 
richest  vegetation  mixed  with  other  and  smaller  species  of 
palms,  their  form,  fantastic  though  it  was,  harmonized  well 
with  hundreds  of  forms  equally  fantastic.  But  here  they 
seemed,  at  first  sight,  out  of  place,  incongruous,  and  artificial, 
standing  amid  no  kindred  forms,  and  towering  over  a  cultiva- 
tion and  civilisation  which  might  have  been  mistaken,  seen 
from  the  sea,  for  wealthy  farms  along  some  English  shore. 
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Gladly  would  we  have  gone  on  shore,  were  it  but  to  havo 
■tood  a  while  under  thoHo  I'uliniNiefl." 

It  is  tho  oustoin  tlmt  when  a  spot  hua  been  cleared  for  the 
purpose  of  building  a  huUNO,  a  few  CabbagepalmM  are  left 
standing  round  it. 

Camouui  {Kunecte.t  marinus). — One  of  the  giants  among 
snakos,  more  generally  known  by  the  title  of  Anaconda.  It 
is  sometimes  called  Huiilia.  Tho  snake  is  generally  found 
near  water,  and  is  apt  to  bo  dangerous  when  large.  Mr.  C.  B. 
Brown  remarks  that  whenever  a  Camoudi  is  killed,  two  king 
vultures  {q,v.)  will  come  and  tako  I)o^<session  of  it.  Watorton 
noticed  tho  same  fact.  When  gorged,  it  is  in  the  habit  of 
lying  coiled  up  near  the  water  until  it  has  digested  its  meal. 

In  this  state  it  is  so  motionless  that  it  might  easily  be 
mistaken  for  a  log  of  wood.  Indeed,  Waterton  mentions  in 
one  of  his  essays,  that  a  negro  committed  tho  error  of  sitting 
down  on  one  of  theso  snakes,  taking  it  for  a  fallen  tree,  and 
was  only  undeceived  by  the  snake  moving  away. 

Kingsley  mentions  a  case  where  four  young  ladies  weiX) 
bathing  in  a  lagoon,  and  one  was  seized  by  a  Camoudi  from 
behind.  Thinking  that  one  of  her  si.sters  had  caught  her 
dresH  in  play,  she  felt  no  alarm  until  she  saw  her  three  sisters 
'on  tho  bank,  and  found  that  she  had  been  seized  by  a  snake. 
The  three  girls  courageously  dashed  into  the  water  and  tried 
to  drag  her  away  from  the  snake.  Fortunately  the  reptile 
had  only  caught  her  bathing-dress,  which,  being  made  of  thin 
cotton,  gave  way,  and  she  escaped  safely  to  land. 

Campanero  {Chasmorhynchus  niveua). — No  one  has  described 
the  singular  cry  of  this  bird  as  Waterton  has  done. 

It  is  one  of  the  great  tribe  of  the  Chatterers.  The  horn-like 
projection  from  the  base  of  its  beak  has  in  all  probability 
much  to  do  with  the  resonance  of  the  cry.  The  accompanying 
illustrations  show  the  two  positions  of  the  '  horn.'  The  head 
of  the  bird  gives  the  horn  as  it  appears  while  the  bird  is 
tolling  its  wonderful  bell,  and  the  full  figure  depicts  the 
flaccid  state  of  the  horn  while  the  bird  is  at  rest. 
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Oapivt,  or  CoPAiDA  OuM. — This  important  gum  it  produced 
from  Mvoral  apecioM  of  Copa\/€ra  (»«t  "  Purple-heart "),  and  ii 
obtained  by  making  incisions  in  the  branches. 


OAMPANEHO  TULI.INO. 


Capri MUL0U8. — Tho  Latin  term  for  Goatsucker.  This  is 
an  example  of  Watei'ton's  lax  nomenclature,  the  Whip-poor* 
Will  (7.  V.)  mentioned  in  the  same  sentence  being  also  a 
Goatsucker. 


OAMPAKERO  aiLENT. 


CAnACABA. — Evidently  a  Liantasse,  probably  belonging  to 
the  genus  Schnella. 

Cassava  {Jatropha  manihot). — This  most  useful  plant  is 
sometimes  called  Manioc,  and  is  to  the  Guianan  natives  what 
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com  U  to  ui.  It  ia  a  itiU,  unhr*noh«<l  pinni,  ffmw- 
ing  irr«gtil»rly  nnd  knoti««<l  nt  iiitorv*U,  and  having 
loaveN  with  »  purpUt  n\on». 

Tho  root  iM  tho  portion  that  (m  rntAn,  and  it  U 
MflmjNHl  <h)wn  on  u  board  Htiirk  full  of  Mhnrp  Hint  or 
other  Ntoni**,  and  called  hy  the  nauio  of  Tuinarriu. 
It  thon  loolcN  jUNt  liko  hornAradiNh  aa  brought  to 
onr  ttibloM,  but  ia  (Uled  with  a  |H)iNonoua  Julco.  In 
ordor  to  extract  thiN  julco,  the  aoraped  ciuixava  la 
forcud  into  a  long,  narrow  bariket  cuUod  a  niatappi, 
and  inado  exactly  on  the  principle  of  the  *  Hiameae- 
littka '  which  were  once  popular  na  toya.  Tho  iua< 
terial  of  which  it  ia  made  ia  a  apeciea  of  Caluthoa. 

When  tho  matappi  ia  full,  it  ia  fcarcoly  half  ita 
lenffth  when  empty,  but  ia  more  than  double  ita 
thiokneaa.  It  ia  then  hung  to  a  branch  of  a  tree  or 
to  a  beam  of  a  houae,  an  earthen  pot  ia  placed  under 
it,  and  a  heavy  weight  ia  tied  to  tho  lower  end.  The 
weight  of  tho  atone  cauaea  tho  matappi  to  inoreaae 
in  length,  but  to  diminiah  in  thickncaa,  thua  exert- 
ing a  powerful  preaaure  on  the  caaaava,  and  aqueez- 
ing  out  the  juice,  which  runa  through  the  intorsticea, 
and  80  down  the  matappi  into  tho  pot. 

Tho  dry  Caaaava  ia  then  removed  from  the  matappi, 
rubbed  throngh  a  basket-work  sieve,  formed  into 
flat  circular  cakes  about  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  baked  upon  a 

flat,   heated   stone    or 
plate  of  iron, 

Meanwhile,  the  poi- 
sonous juice  has  been 
kept  out  of  reach  of 
children,  poultry,  A'c, 
and,  on  being  boiled, 
and  flavoured  with 
the    well-known    cassa- 
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red -pepper    or    capsicum,    becomes 
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reep  of  pepfwrpot  of  tht  Went  IndiM.  Th«  pot  ii  MTor 
oieaiiH,  so  th*t,  m  it  i*  vtry  thick,  rtrjr  aoft,  Mid  vory 
porouN,  it  absorbs  tho  JuicoN.  When  Caimava  bniad  is  eatoD, 
it  ii  gon«rally  dipped  in  th«  OMiiarecp,  M-hich  oft«n  oontainN 
pieoes  of  nMat,  JL'o.,  and  whiob,  whun  the  [i^liite  has  bvooiuo 
AoouNtomed  to  tho  inordinato  amount  of  rvd  p#fi{j#jr^  i^  not 
only  nourishing,  but  ap|)otixing.  A  nowooiner,  howevirr,  will 
run  tho  risk  of  Htarving  altogethor,  for  the  native  oook  ia  re 
▼ory  heavy  handed  with  bar  rod  pepi)er,  tltnt  the  lip*  and 
tongue  cif  a  novice  are  scorched  as  if  with  rod  hot  iron. 

The  illustration  of  tho  matappi  and  caMHitreop  pot  is  taken 
from  siiecimons  in  my  collection.  A  oonsiderablti  amount  of 
Cassava  is  consumed  in  this  country  und^f  the  names  of 
tapioca  and  semolina. 

Ca88I()ue8. — These  birds,  of  which  there  are  several  speoies, 
all  belonging  to  the  genus  CiUHtctm,  nro  popularly  called 
Merles  in  Jamaica.  Tho  word  is  evidtmtly  the  same  as  our 
Merle  (Lat.  Merula),  which  distinguishes  the  common  black- 
bird. 

According  to  0.  Kingsley,  the  Merles  are  "  birds  the  size 
of  a  jackdaw,  brown  and  yellow,  and  mocking-birds,  too,  of 
no  mean  ability.  The  pouches  (nests)  two  feet  long  and  more, 
swayed  in  the  breeze,  fastened  to  the  end  of  the  boughs  with 
a  few  small  threads.  Each  had,  about  half-way  down,  an 
opening  into  the  round  sac  below,  in  and  out  of  which  the 
merles  crept  and  fluttered,  talking  all  the  while  in  twenty 
different  notes. 

"  Most  tropic  birds  hide  their  nests  carefully  in  the  bush  : 
the  merles  hang  theirs  fearlessly  in  the  moHt  exposed  situa- 
tions. They  find,  I  presume,  that  they  are  protected  enough 
from  monkeys,  wild  cats,  and  gato-melaos  (a  sort  of  ferret), 
by  being  hung  at  the  extremity  of  tho  bough.  So  thinks 
M.  Lestaud,  the  accomplished  describer  of  the  birds  of 
Trinidad." 

Some  writers  call  the  Merles  by  the  name  of  mocking-birds. 

Castor-oil  {Ricinvs  communis). — Another  of   the   plants 
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imported  from  the  Old  World.  It  belongs  to  the  great  tribe 
of  the  Euphorbioe  or  Spurges,  of  which  our  common  milky - 
weed  is  a  familiar  example. 

From  its  Eeeds  is  obtained  the  Castor-oil  of  commerce.  The 
best,  calle<1  '  cold-drawn '  oil,  is  procured  by  simple  pressure. 
The  plant  is  sometimes  called  Palma  Christi,  because  its 
leaves  look  something  like  widely-spread  fingers. 

The  Romans  gave  it  the  name  of  Ricinus,  because  the  seeds 
bear  some  resemblance  in  shape  to  sheep  ticks  or  '  ricini.' 
They  procured  it  originally  from  Egypt,  where  seeds  may 
still  be  found  in  the  tombs. 

Cayman  {Alligator  nigrer). — This  is  the  animal  which 
Waterton  so  brilliantly  captured.  Thera  are  many  of  the 
crocodiles  and  alligators  in  North  and  South  America,  and 
in  habits  they  seem  to  be  much  alike. 

All  have  the  peculiar  way  of  attacking  animals  on  land  by 
knocking  them  into  the  water  with  a  blow  of  the  tail,  and 


CAYMAN. 


carrying  them  off  before  they  can  recover  from  the  effects  of 
the  blow.  Sometimes  they  have  been  known  to  attack  canoes 
in  this  manner. 

They  all  possess  a  most  abominable  musky  smell,  ''  floating," 
as  'Mr.  C.  B.  Brown  says,  **  like  a  deadly  miasma  round  our 
camp,  and  finding  its  way  even  to  our  palates."  Then,  all  of 
them  are  in  the  habit  of  emitting  loud,  bellowing  noises, 
especially  at  night,  so  that  they  make  themselves  as  objection- 
able to  the  ears  as  to  the  nostrils. 
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The  hook  which  was  used  by  Waterton  was  engraved  in  the 
original  edition  of  the  Wanderinggf  but  I  am  sure  that  the 
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draughtsman  who  drew  it  could  not  have  seen  it.  The  instru- 
ment itself  is  in  Waterton's  museum,  and  I  have  hero  sub- 
stituted my  own  sketch  of  it. 

The  four  prongs  are  not  barbed,  but  are  sharply  pointed,  as 
seen  in  the  illustration.  They  are  flattish,  and  very  tough, 
as  they  need  be,  for  they  are  bitten  and  cracked  all  over  by 
the  teeth  of  the  cayman.  The  prongs  are  kept  in  their 
diverging  position  by  wooden  pegs  driven  between  them,  and 
the  whole  instrument  is  thus  made  so  elastic  that  it  can  be 
compressed  by  a  strong  grasp  of  the  hand,  and  then  springs 
back  again  to  its  original  form.  So,  when  compressed  by  the 
entrails  of  the  acouri,  which  were  wrapped  round  them,  the 
instrument  would  slip  easily  down  the  cayman's  throat,  and 
then  expand  on  being  swallowed. 

Chameleon. — One  of  the  Anolis  Lizards,  probably  the 
Red-throated  Anolis  (Anolius  bultaris),  which  are  active, 
chase  flies  upon  trees,  and  are  changeable  in  colour  when 
excited.  The  true  Chameleons  exclusively  inhabit  the  Old 
World,  and  are  much  too  sluggish  to  chase  insects.  There 
are  several  species  of  Anolis  in  Guiana. 

Chigoe,  sometimes  spelled  Jigger,  or  Tschiko  (Pulex  pene- 
trans.)—T'my  as  it  may  be,  the  little  Chigoe  is  one  of  the  most 
detested  plagues  of  the  West  Indies.  To  all  appearances  it 
resembles  our  common  domestic  flea,  but  it  has  fortunately  not 
yet  become  acclimatised  in  any  part  of  Europe.      There  is 
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Ncarcely  a  traveller  in  the  West  Indies  who  writes  with  the 
least  patience  about  this  more  than  troublesome  insect.  There 
iR  some  credit  in  facing  a  rattlesnake,  killing  a  jaguar,  or  in 
braving  the  many  dangers  of  tropical  travel,  but  there  is 
none  in  becoming  the  victim  of  a  flea,  though  the  apparently 
insignificant  enemy  may,  unless  its  attacks  be  properly  re- 
pelled, cause  the  loss  of  a  limb,  or  even  of  life. 

In  one  of  his  essays  Waterton  has  extended  the  information 
given  in  his  Wanderings. 

"  In  the  plantations  of  Guiana  there  is  generally  an  old  ne- 
gross  known  by  the  name  of  Granny,  a  kind  of  Junonia  anuSf 
who  loiters  about  the  negro  yard,  and  is  supposed  to  take 
charge  of  the  little  negroes  who  are  too  young  to  work. 
Towards  the  close  of  day  you  will  sometimes  hear  the  most 
dismal  cries  of  woe  coming  from  that  quarter.  Old  Granny 
is  then  at  work  grubbing  the  Chigoe  nests  out  of  the  feet  of 
the  sable  urchins,  and  filling  the  holes  with  lime-juice  and 
cayenne  pepper.  This  searching  compound  has  two  duties  to 
perform ;  firstly,  it  causes  death  to  any  remaining  Chigoe  in 
the  hole ;  and  secondly,  it  acts  as  a  kind  of  a  birch  rod  to 
the  unruly  bi'ats,  by  which  they  are  warned,  to  their  cost, 
not  to  conceal  their  Chigoes  in  future;  for,,  afraid  of  en- 
countering old  Granny's  tomahawk,  many  of  them  prefer  to 
let  the  Chigoes  riot  in  their  flesh,  rather  than  come  under 
her  dissecting  hand. 

"  A  knowing  eye  may  always  perceive  when  the  feet  of  ne- 
groes are  the  abode  of  the  Chigoe.  They  dare  not  place  their 
feet  firmly  on  the  ground,  on  account  of  the  pain  which  such 
a  position  would  give  them ;  but  they  hobble  along  with  their 
toes  turned  up ;  and  by  this  you  know  that  they  are  not 
suffering  from  tubboes  (a  remnant  of  the  yaws),  but  from  the 
actual  depredations  of  the  Chigoes,  which  have  penetrated 
under  the  nails  of  the  toes,  and  tiien  formed  sores,  which,  if 
not  attended  to,  would,  ere  long,  become  foul  and  corroding 
ulcers.  As  I  seldom  had  a  shoe  or  stocking  on  my  foot  from 
the  time  that  I  finally  left  the  sea-coast  in  1812,  the  Chigoe 
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was  a  source  of  perpetual  disquietude  to  me.  I  found  it 
necessary  to  examine  my  feet  every  evening,  in  order  to 
counteract  the  career  of  this  extraordinary  insect.  Occasion- 
ally, at  one  overhauling,  I  have  broken  up  no  less  than  four 
of  its  establishments  under  the  toe-nails. 

"  In  1825,  a  day  or  two  before  I  left  Guiana,  wishful  to  try 
how  this  puny  creature  and  myself  would  agree  during  a  sea 
voyage,  I  purposely  went  to  a  place  where  it  abounded,  not 
doubting  but  that  some  needy  individual  of  its  tribe  would 
attempt  to  better  its  condition.  Ere  long  a  pleasant  and 
agreeable  kind  of  itching  under  the  bend  of  the  great  toe 
informed  me  that  a  Chigoe  had  bored  for  a  settlement.  In 
three  days  after  we  had  sailed  a  change  of  colour  took 
place  in  the  skin,  just  at  the  spot  where  the  Chigoe  had 
entered,  appearing  somewhat  like  a  blue  pea.  By  the  time 
we  were  in  the  latitude  of  Antigua  my  guest  had  become 
insupportable,  and  I  saw  there  was  an  immediate  necessity 
for  his  discharge.  Wherefore,  I  turned  him  and  his  numerous 
family  adrift,  and  poured  spirits  of  turpentine  into  the  cavity 
which  they  had  occupied,  in  order  to  prevent  the  remotest 
chance  of  a  regeneration. 

"  The  Indian  and  negro  wenches  perform  the  operation  of 
extracting  Chigoes  with  surprising  skill.  They  take  a  pin, 
and,  by  a  very  slow  process,  they  lay  the  part  bare,  and  con- 
trive to  work  quite  round  the  bag  which  contains  the  Chigoe 
and  its  offspring.  As  soon  as  this  has  been  effected,  they 
turn  the  bag  out,  whole  and  uninjured,  by  which  means  none 
are  left  in  the  hole  to  form  a  new  colony.  For  my  own  part, 
I  never  trouble  these  gentle  opei-ators,  although  I  have  looked 
on  many  a  time,  and  admired  their  exquisite  skill,  while  they 
were  fingering  the  toes  of  my  acquaintance. 

"  Once,  however,  I  had  it  not  in  my  power  to  be  my  own 
surgeon,  and  on  that  occasion  a  faithful  old  negro  performed 
the  friendly  office.  I  was  descending  the  Demerara,  with  an 
inveterate  tertian  ague ;  and  I  was  so  much  exhausted  by 
sitting  upright  in  the  canoe  that  I  had  no  sooner  got  ashore 
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at  the  Indian  hut  than  I  lay  down  on  the  ground  at  full 
length.  SicknesH  had  pressed  so  heavily  on  me  that  I  was 
callous  to  the  well-known  feeling  which  the  Chigoe  cames.  I 
was  quite  unconscious  that  there  were  nine  thriving  nests  of 
Chigoes  in  my  back,  until  one  was  accidentally  obtierved  by  the 
old  negro ;  and  this  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  rest.  I  handed 
him  my  penknife,  and  told  him  to  start  the  intruders.  Sick 
as  I  was,  I  wished  an  artist  were  present  at  the  operation. 
The  Indian's  hut,  with  its  scanty  furniture,  and  bows  and 
arrows  hanging  round;  the  deep  verdure  of  the  adjoining 
forest ;  the  river  flowing  rapidly  by ;  myself  wasted  to  a 
shadow ;  and  the  negro  grinning  with  exultation  as  he  showed 
me  the  Chigoes'  nests  which  he  had  grubbed  out,  would  have 
formed  a  scene  of  no  ordinary  variety. 

*♦  Dogs  are  often  sorely  tormented  by  the  Chigoe ;  and  they 
get  rid  of  them  by  an  extremely  painful  operation.  They 
gradually  gnaw  into  their  own  toes,  whining  piteously  as 
they  do  it,  until  they  get  at  the  Chigoe's  nest.  Were  it  not 
for  this  singular  mode  of  freeing  themEelves  from  the  latent 
enemy,  dogs  would  absolutely  be  cripples  in  Guiana." 

In  Mr.  Brown's  Camp  and  Canoe  Life  in  Guiana  there  is 
an  anecdote  which  well  expresses  the  terrors  which  this  tiny 
plague  can  inspii-e  into  Europeans  as  well  as  natives. 

"  Just  then  Ben  returned  from  a  voyage  of  discovery  along 
the  path  leading  away  from  our  camp,  with  a  joyful  expres- 
sion of  countenance  betokening  good  news.  '  Why,  sir,'  he 
said,  '  there  is  a  good  house  not  far  off,  and  it  ain't  got  no 
one  in  it.*  I  immediately  went  with  him  to  see  it,  and,  plod- 
ding through  mud  and  water,  climbed  a  slight  eminence  to  a 
large  open  shed,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  clearing.  I  halted 
close  to  it,  and  proposed  that  be  should  take  a  look  at  the 
floor  for  insects.  He  walked  boldly  in,  hesitated,  looked 
down  at  his  bare  feet,  and,  exclaiming  '  Jiggers  and  dog 
fleas  full  da  here  1 '  fled  precipitately.  I  may  here  mention 
that  the  jigger  or  Chigoe  is  a  small  flea  that  burrows  under 
the  toe  nails,  where  it  forms  an  egg-bag  almost  the  size  of  a 
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Hmall  pea^  wluoh  has  to  be  extracted  with  a  needle,  an  opera- 
tion giving  a  considerable  amount  of  pain.  /  j 

"  I  remarked  to  Ben  in  a  casual  way,  '  Surely  the  natives 
have  some  way  of  getting  rid  ot  these  insects  1  just  think 
the  matter  over  in  your  mind,  and  don't  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  it  depends  upon  you  whether  we  sleep  in  the  moist 
swamp  to-night,  or  under  this  good  roof. 

**  He  proposed  two  ways  of  performing  the  operation,  one 
was  to  *bun  them,'  as  he  called  it,  and  the  other  was  to 
sweep  them  out.  I  seized  upon  both  ideas ;  we  would  burn 
them  first,  and  sweep  out  their  roasted  carcases  afterwards. 

**  Fortunately  there  was  a  heap  of  dry  palm-leaves  in  the 
house,  of  which  a  few  bunches  were  made  into  brooms,  and 
the  rest  scattered  over  the  floor.  If  any  one  had  been  looking 
at  us  from  a  short  distance  when  performing  this  operation, 
he  would  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  were  both  de- 
mented, from  the  way  in  which  we  skipped  about,  darting 
out  every  now  and  then  to  brush  off  our  enemies  from  our 
clothes.  Then  we  set  fire  to  the  leaves,  and  had  the  whole 
place  covered  with  flames  a  foot  in  height — a  grand  and  satis- 
factory  though  short-lived  flare-up.  At  this  stage  of  the 
proceedings  we  were  reinforced  by  Pedro  and  Vincente,  who, 
on  the  subsiding  of  the  flames,  swept  out  the  residuary  mat- 
ter, composed  of  carcases,  ashes,  and  dust.  After  the  crusade 
was  over,  a  few  hundreds  of  the  enemy  were  left,  but  these  we 
did  not  mind. 

''It  is  a  curious  and  sad  fact,  as  I  have  always  found  to 
my  cost,  than  when  Indians  leave  their  houses  for  a  time  the 
dust  on  the  floors  becomes  infested  with  jiggers  and  fleas.  The 
former  come  from  the  eggs  dropped  from  the  jigger  egg-bags 
in  the  toes  of  both  Indians  and  their  dog's,  and  the  latter 
from  eggs  dropped  by  the  fleas  of  the  dogs." 

The  "  nest "  of  the  Chigoe  is  in  reality  the  swollen  body  of 
the  female,  which  contains  the  eggs,  and  becomes  as  large  in 
proportion  to  the  head,  thorax,  and  limbs,  as  does  that  of  the 
queen  termite.     In  common  with  most  noxious  insects,  such, 
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for  example,  as  the  moaquito  and  the  wasp,  the  females  are 
the  only  aggressors.  The  male  mosquito  cannot  bite,  nor  the 
male  wasp  sting,  nor  the  male   Chigoe  form  its  irritating 

nest. 

There  is  now  before  me  one  of  these  female  Chigoes,  with 
the  abdomen  fully  swollen  and  full  of  eggs.  It  was  sent  to 
me  by  a  resident  in  the  West  Indie;),  who  was  kind  enough 
to  allow  it  to  inhabit  his  toe  until  it  was  sutiioiently  deve- 
loped, and  then  removed  it  and  preserved  it  for  me.  The 
skin  of  the  swollen  abdomen  is  very  tough,  so  that  it  can 
easily  be  turned  out  of  the  hollow  which  it  has  formed. 
The  size  of  my  specimen  is  as  nearly  as  possible  equal  to 
that  of  an  ordinary  sweet-pea.  In  some  places  the  Chigoe  is 
called  Chicorine. 

Cinnamon  {Cinnamomum  Zet/lanicwn). — Only  the  bark  of 
the  young  shoots  is  used.  Ceylon  is  the  chief  country  of  the 
cinnamon.     It  is  allied  to  the  common  laurel. 

Clove. — The  cloves  of  commerce  are  the  imexpanded 
flowers  of  a  plant,  known  scientifically  as  Caryopliylltis 
aromaticus.  It  is  one  of  the  myrtle  tribe.  The  name  clove 
is  a  corruption  of  the  French  name  clou,  the  dried  flowers 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  a  nail. 

Cocoa-nut  Palm  {Cocos  nucifera). — Essentially  a  sea-side 
tree,  and  apparently  not  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  but  im- 
ported, either  by  man  or  by  the  wind  and  waves.  It  grows 
freely  in  India  and  the  South  Sea  Islands,  as  well  as  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  reaches  a  height  of  a  hundred  feet. 

The  nut  grows  in  a  very  curious  manner.  When  it  has 
fallen,  one  of  the  three  holes  gives  way  to  a  shoot,  which  strikes 
out  a  root,  pieroin?  into  the  ground,  while  it  still  retains  its 
connection  by  a  "so.  t  of  cord,  with  the  nut  from  which  it  draws 
its  nourishment,  until  it  is  strong  enough  to  obtain  the  whole 
of  its  sustenance  from  the  ground.  See  the  fallen  nuts  in  the 
foreground  of  the  illustration. 

It  has  a  "  cabbage  "  like  that  of  the  cabbage  palm,  and  is 
sometimes  cut  down  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  this  vegetable. 
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Toddy  id  ainiply  the  fermented  juice  of  tho  tree ;  ooir  in  mnde 
from  the  husk,  which  is  also  cut  up  into  scrubbing-brushes  for 
household  use  ;  and  the  *'  porcupine  wood "  of  the  cabinet- 
maker in  obtained  from  the  dense  and  heavy  woud  near  the 
root. 

The  long  groves  of  Cocoa  palms  aro  called  cooals,  and  some- 
times extend  for  several  miles  along  the  shore.  The  Cocoa 
palm  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  cacao,  of  which 
uhocoliite  and  cocoa  are  made,  and  which  is  a  totally  differant 
plant,  belonging  to  the  genus  Tlieobroma. 

Cock  of  the  Rook  (Jiupicola  crocea). — This  fine  bird  is 
the  largest  of  the  Manakins,  q.v.,  and  on  account  of  the  beauty 


COCK  OP  THB  ROOK. 


of  its  plumage  is  in  great  request  with  bird  stuffers.  Un- 
fortunately, the  brilliant  orange  of  its  feathers  is  very 
fugitive,  and  a  stuffed  bird  is  sure  to  fade  unless  protected 
from  the  light. 

I  have  before  me  a  specimen  of  a  stuffed  Cock  of  the  Rock 
which  has  been  exposed  to  daylight  for  several  years,  and  the 
colour  of  which  has  so  completely  faded,  that  the  bird  can 
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only  ho  recognized  by  its  shape,  the  feathers  having  changed 
from  brilliant  orange  to  a  dull  yellowiHh  brown. 

The  following  account  of  this  bird  iii  taken  from  Mr.  C.  B. 
Brown's  work  on  Ouiana  :  — 

"Cocks  of  the  Hook  were  numerous  in  the  surrounding 
thickets,  where  their  tiharp  disagreeable  cry  was  frequently 
heard. 

"They  are  ho  restless,  jumping  and  flying  from  bough  to 
bough,  and  tree  to  tree,  that  Faulie,  who  was  trying  to  shoot 
them,  started  five,  but  only  succeeded  in  obtaining  one 
specimen.  He  found  a  dancing  place  of  these  birdH  in  a 
thicket,  the  ground  being  beaten  down  quito  smooth  by  their 
feet ;  and  on  visiting  it  early  in  the  morning  with  Ben,  the  two 
together  succeeded  in  shooting  two  cocks  and  a  hen  bird.  They 
told  me  that  there  were  numbers  around  the  dancing  place,  and 
that  the  two  cocks  they  shot  were  strutting  about  with  their 
feathers  distended,  showing  themselves  off  bafoi'e  the  rest." 

Only  the  adult  males  possess  the  rich  orange  plumage,  the 
females  and  immature  males  being  of  a  dull  yellow-green,  and 
having  but  a  small  crest.  The  bird,  though  the  largest  of  the 
Manakins,  is  but  a  small  one,  being  scarcely  equal  in  size  to  a 
Tumbler  pigeon. 

Coffee. — It  is  rather  remarkable  that  the  two  chief  pro- 
ducts of  the  West  Indies,  namely  Coffee  and  agar,  are  both 
natives  of  the  Old  World,  and  have  been  acclimatized  in  the 
New. 

Coffee,  as  its  name  imparts,  Coffo&a  Arabica,  is  indigenouM  to 
Northern  Afiica,  and  was  imported  into  Europe  as  a  curiosity. 
Not  much  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  a  single 
layer  of  two  slips  was  taken  from  Holland  to  Martinique,  and 
it  throve  so  well  that  it  furnished  a  supply  for  tho  whole 
of  the  West  Indies. 

There  is  a  romantic  story  connected  with  its  introduction. 
A  Frenchman,  named  Desclieux,  had  charge  of  tho  plant. 
On  the  voyage  the  vessel  fell  in  with  a  series  of  storms,  and 
all  on  board  were  put  on  short  allowance  of  water.     The 
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h«roio  Frenchman  divided  hii  ihar«  of  water  with  the  Coffee- 
plant, 

"  And  Martinico  louU  her  thipa 
With  produco  from  thou  deur-Mved  ■lipi." 

It  belongs  to  the  useful  group  of  Cinohonaceie.  Even  the 
leaves  possess  many  of  the  qualities  which  make  the  seeds  so 
useful. 

Copal.     See  "  Locust  Tree." 

Coral  Snake  (Elape  corallinue). — In  some  parts  of  the 
country  this  snake  is  made  a  pet,  being  twisted  round  the 
neck  like  a  gold  ai<r.  block  "  torque."  It  is  but  a  small  snake, 
averaging  twenty-uix  inches  in  length. 

CoTiNOAs. — These  all  belong  to  the  group  of  the  Ampel- 
ine,  or  Chatterers. 

The  Pompadour  Cotinga  (Cotinga  pompadoura)  is  a  singularly 
beautiful  bird,  its  plumage  being  mostly  of  the  beautiful  hue 
which  is  known  as  pompadour,  and  which  used  to  be  very 
fashio.);  ble  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  The 
feathers  are  sploshed  and  streaked  with  white,  and  the  wings 
are  tipped  with  block.  In  size  it  rather  surpasses  our 
starling. 

The  Purple-throated  Cotinga  is  known  to  science  as  Cotinga 
cayemui.  The  Purple-breasted  Cotinga  is  Cotinga  ccertUea, 
and  the  Scarlet  Cotinga  is  Rhanicocercua  cami/ex. 

Cotton. — The  cotton  which  is  used  for  thread  and  string,  is 
procured  from  several  species  of  Goaaypium,  one  of  which 
produces  the  cotton  so  lorgely  used  by  ourselves.  The  natives 
always  have  some  of  these  bushes  planted  near  their  houses, 
and  cotton  spinning  goes  on  almost  as  interminably  as  knitting 
or  crochet  among  English  ladies. 

The  mode  of  spinning  is  that  which  is  prevalent  all  over 
the  world,  and  even  in  England  has  only  lately  been  super- 
seded by  machinery.  A  wooden  spindle  is  passed  through  a 
whorl  of  a  heavy  wood,  bone,  or  sometimes  stone,  and  the 
fibres  attached  to  it.  The  spindle  is  then  made  to  revolve, 
thus  spinning  the  fibres  into  thread.    In  savage  countries,  the 
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tnTariabU  praotiM  is,  to  roll  the  throMl  on  the  bu«  thigh, 
aDd  sometimM  thi«  labour  in  oarried  on  §o  unceaaiogly  aa  to 
oaoM  sorM. 

Bpindleg  luoh  as  have  baen  desorlbad  were  found  in  the 
tombs  of  the  Inoas,  and  several  of  them  oame  into  my  posses- 
sion, together  with  pieces  of  the  fabrics  made  from  the 
threads  spun  by  them. 

The  species  which  is  so  largely  oultivated  fur  commerce  is 
Goaypium  tricutjndatum, 

Cotton-Trei,  {Bomhaaa  eeiba). — This  magnificent  tree,  some- 
times called  the  Silk-Cotton,  is  among  the  many  wonders  of 
the  West  Indies,  and  is  admirably  described  by  C.  Kingsley 
in  his  joyous  book  At  Latt  ;>- 

"  These  latter  (the  Ceibas)  are  useless  as  timber ;  and  their 
roots  are,  of  course,  hurtful  to  the  sugar-canes.  But  the  negro 
is  shy  of  felling  the  Ceiba.  It  is  a  magic  tree,  haunted  by 
spirits.  There  are  '  too  much  jumbies  in  him,'  the  negro  says ; 
and  of  those  who  dare  to  out  him  down  some  one  will  die,  or 
come  to  harm,  within  the  year. 

'"In  Jamaica,'  says  my  friend  Mr.  Oosse,  'they  believe 
that  if  a  person  throws  a  stone  at  the  trunk,  he  will  be  visited 
with  sickness,  or  other  misfoiiune.  When  they  intend  to  cut 
one  down,  they  first  pour  rum  at  the  root  as  a  propitiatory 
offering.'  The  Jamaica  negro,  however,  fells  them  for  canoes, 
the  wood  being  soft,  and  easily  hollowed. 

"  But  here,  as  in  Demerara,  the  trees  ai-e  left  standing  about 
in  cane-pieces  and  pastures  to  decay  into  awful  and  fantastic 
shapes,  with  prickly  spurs  and  board- walls  of  roots,  high 
enough  to  make  a  house  among  them  simply  by  roofing  them 
in ;  and  a  flat  crown  of  boughs,  some  seventy  or  eighty  feet 
above  the  ground,  each  bough  as  big  as  an  average  English 
tree,  from  which  dangles  a  whole  world  of  lianas,  matapolos, 
orcbxds,  wild  pines  with  long  air-roots  or  grey  beards ;  and 
last,  but  not  least,  that  strange  and  lovely  parasite  the 
Jihipaalis  cassytha,  which  you  mistake  first  for  a  plume  of 
green  sea-weed,  or  a  tress  of  mermaid's  hair  which  has  got  up 
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thera  by  mlMohAnoo,  and  th«n  for  aomn  dttlioate  k^'nd  of  pen- 
d»nt  iiiiMilutoe ;  till  you  uro  told,  to  your  ttNtoniHiimt.  nt,  thnt  it 
in  nn  abnonnul  form  of  ciictuM— a  fiiuiily  whioli  it  reNeniblen, 
M>ive  in  itM  tiny  lloworM  nrnl  fruit,  no  more  thiui  it  reitembloN 
t)iM  ('OibA-treo  on  whivii  it  grown  ;  and  told,  toos  ihnt,  atmngoly 
enough,  it  Iium  boun  dJMoovorod  in  Angola — the  only  iipeoios  of 
tlio  oactUH  tribo  in  th«t  Olil  World." 
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The  Cotton  tree  was  a  never- failing  wonder  to  Kingsley, 
who  again  writes  of  it  in  the  same  work  : — 

"  If  you  are  all  safe,  your  next  steps  probably,  as  you 
struggle  through  the  bush,  between  tree  trunks  of  every 
possible  size,  will  bring  you  face  to  face  with  huge  upright 
Willis  of  seeming  boards,  whose  rounded  edges  slope  upward, 
till,  as  your  eye  follows  them,  you  find  them  enter  an  enormous 
stem,  perhaps   round,  like   one   of   the   Norman    pillars   of 
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Durham  nave,  arul  JiiNt  m  hiitfn;  perhniHt  tltitMl,  like  ono  of 
WilUttin  of  WykohnniN  oohitiinii  nt  Wim'hffNti*r. 

"Thi>rfl  Im  tlio  Ntorn,  hut  whrro  in  tho  trt>o]  Ahovo  (he 
gitwn  ch>u<l.  Vou  HirugKlu  up  to  it,  l)«tw(>cn  two  of  the 
hoard  wuIIm,  hut  (Itul  it  not  no  enny  to  rouch.  l^'twcen  you 
niul  it,  uru  half  a  doxen  tough  HtringM  which  you  liiid  not 
noticed  ni  HrNt— the  eyo  cunnot  foctiN  itholf  nipidly  eiiouyh  in 
the  oonfuNion  of  diHtnnc«>M  which  havo  to  )>»  <'ut  through  nre 
you  can  paMH.  Homo  of  them  are  rooted  in  thu  ground, 
Mtraight  and  tenite ;  Rome  of  them  dangli*  and  wave  in  the 
wind  at  every  height. 

"  Wliat  are  th«y  1  Air  rootn  of  wild  pineH  (ttlfamlnia), 
or  of  matapoloM,  or  of  figo,  or  of  teguinea  (jJtiloilenJrmi, 
anthurinvi,  6ic.)  or  of  gomu  other  paraNitel  Prohahly  ;  but 
you  cannot  Foe.  All  you  can  Kce  in,  an  you  put  your  chin 
close  againtit  the  trunk  of  the  true  and  look  u[),  as  if  you 
were  looking  up  against  the  side  of  a  great  hhip  set  on  end ; 
that  some  sixty  or  (eighty  feet  up  in  the  green  cloud,  arms  as 
big  as  English  forest  trees  branch  off;  and  that  out  of  their 
forks  a  whole  green  garden  of  vegetation  has  tumbled  down 
twenty  or  thirty  feet,  and  half  climl)ed  up  ngain.  You 
scramble  round  the  tree  to  find  whence  the  aerial  garden  has 
sprung  :  you  cannot  tell.  The  tree-trunk  is  smooth  and  free 
from  climbers  ;  and  that  mass  of  verdure  may  belong  poHsibly 
to  the  very  cables  which  you  met  ascending  into  the  green 
cloud  twenty  or  thirty  yards  back,  or  to  that  impenetrable 
tangle,  a  dozen  yards  on,  which  has  climbed  a  8mall  tree,  and 
then  a  taller  one  again,  and  then  a  taller  still,  till  it  has 
climbed  out  of  sight,  and  possibly  into  the  lower  branches  of 
the  big  ti-ee.  And  what  are  their  species)  What  are  their 
families?  Who  knows)  Not  even  the  most  experienced 
woodman  or  botanist  can  tell  you  the  names  of  plants  of 
which  he  sees  only  the  stems." 

From  this  tree  is  procured  the  Wild  Cotton  which  has 
already  been  mentioned  on  page  134.  I  believe  that  yet  no  use 
has  been  found  for  this  delicate  and  short  yellow  fibre,  except 
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as  stuffing  for  pillows  and  couches.  The  native  never  troubleH 
himself  to  remove  the  seeds,  which  are  hard,  spherical,  nearly 
black,  and  about  as  large  as  peas. 

CouANACOucHi  {Lacheais  mutua). — Popularly  called  Bush- 
master,  a  name  originally  given  to  it  by  the  Dutch.  Some- 
times it  is  called  Curucuru.  When  living,  it  is  as  beautiful 
as  it  is  deadly,  but  the  lovely  prismatic  colours  which  play 
over  the  body  during  life  are  extinguished  in  death,  and  not 
even  Waterton  could  restore  to  the  skin  the  beauty  of  the 
living  serpent.     It  is  found  both  in  trees  and  on  the  ground. 

Coucoueite-Palm. — There  are  several  species  of  this  palm, 
all  belonging  to  the  genus  Maximiliana,     The  most  beautiful 
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of  them  is  the  species  mentioned  by  Waterton,  and  appro- 
priately named  Maximilicma  regia,  "  In  this  plant,"  writes 
Kingsley,  "  the  pinnae  are  set  on  all  at  the  same  distance 
apart,  and  all  in  the  same  planes  in  opposite  sides  of  the 
stalk,  giving  to  the  whole  foliage  a  grand  simplicity;  and 
producing,  when  the  curving  leaf-points  toss  in  the  breeze. 
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that  curious  appearance  which  I  mentioned  in  an  earlier 
chapter,  of  green  glass  wheels  with  rapidly  revolving  spokes." 

The  leaves  are  sometimes  twenty-five  feet  or  more  in  length, 
and  their  stems  are  triangular.  When  dried,  they  are  won- 
derfully light,  strong  and  elastic,  and  are  often  cut  into  lengths 
and  imported  to  England  as  walking-sticks.  When  young, 
the  tree  has  scarcely  any  stem,  the  leaves  spriDging  almost 
directly  from  the  ground.  These  trees  flourish  best  on  sand 
or  gravel. 

Stedman  describes  the  young  leaves  as  diverging  from  each 
other  like  the  flaming  fuse  of  a  shell. 

CouGUAR  (LeopoMrdus  concolor). — It  is  sometimes  misnamed 
the  American  lion,  and  sometimes  the  panther,  just  as  the 
jaguar  goes  by  the  name  of  tiger.  In  some  places  it  is  called 
the  deer- tiger.  Mr.  C.  B.  Brown  had  a  curious  adventure 
with  one  of  these  animals  : — 

"  One  morning,  whilst  returning  to  camp  along  the  portage 
path  that  we  were  cutting  at  Wonobobo  falls,  I  walked  faster 
than  the  men,  and  got  some  two  hundred  yards  in  advance. 
As  I  rose  the  slope  of  an  uneven  piece  of  ground,  I  saw  a 
large  puma  {Felis  concolor)  advancing  along  the  other  side  of 
the  rise  towards  me,  with  its  no?e  down  on  the  ground.  The 
moment  I  saw  it  I  stopped ;  and  at  the  same  instant  it  tossed 
up  its  head  and  seeing  me  also  came  to  a  stand.  With  its 
body  half  crouched,  its  head  erect,  and  its  eyes  round  and 
black,  from  its  pupils  having  expanded  in  the  dusky  light,  it 
looked  at  once  a  noble  and  an  appalling  sight.  I  glanced 
back  along  our  wide  path  to  see  if  any  of  my  men  were 
coming,  as  at  the  moment  I  felt  that  it  was  not  well  to  be 
alone  without  some  weapon  of  defence,  and  I  knew  that  one 
of  them  had  a  gun ;  but  nothing  could  I  see.  As  long  as  I 
did  not  move  the  puma  remained  motionless  also,  and  thus  we 
stood,  some  fifteen  yards  apart,  eying  one  another  curiously. 
I  had  heard  that  the  human  voice  is  potent  in  scaring  most 
wild  beasts,  and  feeling  that  the  time  had  arrived  to  do  some- 
thing desperate,   I  waved  my  arms  in  the  air  and  shouted 
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loudly.  The  effect  on  the  tiger  was  electrical;  it  tuined 
quickly  on  one  side,  and  in  two  bounds  was  lost  in  the  forest. 
I  vraited  until  my  men  came  up,  however,  before  passing  the 
place  at  which  it  disappeared,  in  case  it  might  only  be  lying 
in  ambush  theie  ;  but  we  saw  nothing  more  of  it. 

«  When  returning  down  the  portage  and  dragging  our  boats 
over,  we  eaw  a  jaguar  sitting  on  a  log  near  the  same  spot, 
watching  our  movements  with  evident  curiosity,  and  although 
the  men  were  singing  as  they  hauled  the  boats  along,  it  did 
not  seem  to  mind  the  noise.  As  soon  as  it  eaw  that  it  was 
observed,  it  jumped  off  the  log,  and  with  a  low  growl  made 
off.  From  this  I  infer  that  the  flight  of  my  puma  must  have 
been  owing  more  to  the  windmill-like  motion  of  my  arms  than 
to  my  voice." 

CouLACANARA. — Waterton  does  not  give  sufficient  descrip- 
tion of  this  snake  for  identification.  It  is  almost  certainly 
Boa  imperator. 

It  is  characteristic  of  Waterton  that  he  should  have  sat 
down  immediately  after  his  battle  with  the  snake  to  send  an 
account  of  it  in  Latin  hexameters  to  his  old  friends  at  Stony- 
hurst.  Mr,  Edmund  Waterton  only  lately  discovered  the 
document  in  pencil  among  his  father's  papers. 

CouBADA  (Avicennia  nitida). — Sometimes  spelled  Courida. 
The  White  Mangrove  of  the  Colonists. 

The  trees  grow  in  profusion  on  the  shore,  reaching  a  height 
of  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  and  from  their  upper  branches  dangle 
innumerable  air-roots,  which,  when  they  reach  the  ground, 
will  strike  into  it,  and  become  the  stems  of  future  trees.  The 
manatee  is  fond  of  browsing  on  the  leaves  of  the  Courada. 

Cbabwood  {Carapa  Guianensis). — The  tree  is  very  useful  on 
account  of  an  oil,  called  '  crab-oil,*  which  is  expressed  from  its 
seeds.  It  serves  various  purposes,  and  gives  a  good  light 
when  burned  in  a  lamp.  The  timber  of  the  Crabwood  is  in 
great  request  for  masts  and  spars. 

CuiA. — ^A  species  of  Trogon,  similar  in  size  to  the  boclora, 
but  brighter  in  colours,  as  mentioned  by  Waterton. 
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Crabier. — The  Boat-bill  (Ccmcroma  cocMearia). — It  ig  a 
small  heron,  having  an  oddly-shaped  beak,  much  resembling  a 
boat  turned  upside  down.  It  frequents  the  shores,  and  feeds 
chiefly  on  the  smaller  Crustacea.  Sometimes  it  is  culled  the 
Wallaba  Bird. 

Cricket. — ^Waterton  uses  the  colloquial  term.  The  so-called 
Crickets  are  in  fact  Cicadas,  several  species  of  which  are 
common  in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe.  Only  one  British 
species  is  known,  and  may  be  found  in  the  New  Forest.  In 
Guiana,  the  Cicadas  attain  a  very  large  size,  and  their  cry  has 
been  compared  to  the  whistle  of  a  railway  engine. 

Cuckoo,  Metallic  {Coccygus  Americanus). 

Curlew,  Scarlet. — Waterton  here  employs  the  colloquial 
name  for  the  Scarlet  Ibis  {[Tantalus]  Ibis  rubra). 

There  are  several  species  of  Ibis,  the  most  familiar  being 
the  sacred  Ibis  of  Egypt,  which  figures  so  largely  in  the 
ancient  Egyptian  sculptures  and  paintings.  This  is  but  a  dull 
bird  in  colour,  being  only  white  and  black,  and  with  a  neck 
quite  bare  of  feathers,  and  looking  as  if  made  of  a  very  old 
and  very  crumpled  black  kid  glove. 

The  Scarlet  Ibis,  however,  is  far  more  beautiful  than  any  of 
its  congeners,  being  of  a  most  brilliant  scarlet,  with  a  few 
patches  of  jet  black. 


SCARLET  CURLEW. 


The  accompanying  illustration  represents  one  of  these  birds 
at  it  appeared  when  sunning  itself  in  the  Zoological  Gardens. 
It  bowed  its  head  until  the  tip  of  the  curved  beak  nearly 
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touched  the  ground,  half  oponed  its  wingn,  thrust  them 
forward,  and  kept  up  a  tremulous  movement  of  the  feathers 
over  the  whole  body.  The  bird  is  mostly  found  along  the 
coasts. 

Another  species,  the  Rivex*  Ibis  (Ibia  in/uscatua),  is  found, 
as  its  name  imports,  on  the  rivers  of  Guiana.  It  is  larger 
than  it8  scarlet  relative,  but  is  not  nearly  ko  handsome,  being 
r  dull  olive-green,  with  light  green  legs  and  beak.  It  goes  by 
the  popular  name  of  Curicuri,  in  consequence  of  its  cry,  which 
is  said  to  resemble  these  words. 


D. 

Deer. — Several  species  of  Deer  inhabit  Guiana,  but  that 
mentioned  by  Watei-ton  is  probably  the  Forest  Deer  {Cervua 
humilia).  It  is  a  small  animal,  reddish  fawn  in  colour,  spotted 
with  white  on  the  flanks,  and  with  little  straight  horns.  The 
native  name  is  Wiriebiserie. 

Diamond  Eock. — This  is  a  very  singularly-shaped  rock, 
close  to  Pointe  du  Diamante,  and  having  only  a  narrow 
channel  between  itself  and  Martinique.  The  shape  is  roughly 
conical,  and  is  said  to  resemble  the  gi'eat  Pyramids  of  Egypt, 
but  to  be  twice  as  large  as  the  largest  of  them. 

"  In  the  end  of  1803,"  writes  the  late  C.  Kingsley,  "  Sir 
Samuel  Hood  saw  that  French  ships  passing  to  Fort  Boyal 
harbour  in  Martinique  escaped  him  by  running  through  the 
deep  channel  between  Pointe  du  Diamante  and  this  same 
rock,  which  rises  sheer  out  of  the  water  600  feet,  and  is 
about  a  mile  round,  and  only  accessible  at  a  point  to  the 
leeward,  and  even  then  only  when  there  is  no  surf.  He  who 
lands,  it  is  said,  has  then  to  creep  through  crannies  and 
dangerous  steeps,  round  to  the  windward  side,  when  the  eye  is 
suddenly  relieved  by  a  sloping  grove  of  wild  fig-trees,  cling- 
ing by  innumerable  air  roots  to  the  cracks  of  the  stone. 

"  So  Hood,  with  that  inspiration  of  genius  so  common  then 
among  sailors,  laid  his  seventy-four,  the  Centaur,  close  along- 
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side the  Diamond ;  made  a  hawser,  with  a  traveller  on  it,  fast 
to  the  ship  and  to  the  top  of  the  rock  ;  and  in  January,  1804, 
got  three  long  2i'6  and  two  IS's  hauled  up  far  above  his  mast- 
head by  sailors  who,  as  they  '  hung  like  clusters,'  appeared 
'  like  mice  ^xl.uliI)g  a  little  sausage.  Scarcely  could  we  hear 
the  governo]*  on  the  top  directing  them  with  his  trumpet ;  the 
Centaur  lying,  close  under,  like  a  cocoa-nut  shell,  to  which 
the  haw^ors  are  uHlxed '  [Naral  Ghroniclea). 

"  In  thiti  bbi'ange  fortress  Lieutenant  James  Wilkie  Maurice 
(let  his  name  be  recollected  as  one  of  England's  forgotten 
worthies)  was  established  with  120  men  and  boys,  and  am- 
nmnition,  provisions,  and  water  for  four  months  ;  and  the 
rock  was  borne  on  the  books  of  the  Admiralty  as  his  Ma- 
jesty's ship  Diamond  Rock,  and  swept  the  seas  with  her  guns 
till  the  1st  of  June,  1805,  when  she  had  to  surrender,  for 
want  of  powder,  to  a  French  squadron  of  two  74's,  a  frigate, 
a  corvette,  a  schooner,  and  eleven  gunboats,  after  killing  and 
wounding  some  seventy  men  on  the  rock  alone,  and  destroy- 
ing three  gunboats,  with  a  loss  to  herself  of  two  men  killed 
and  one  wovmded. 

"  Bemembering  which  story,  who  will  blame  the  traveller 
if  he  takes  off  his  hat  to  his  Majesty's  quondam  corvette,  as 
he  sees  for  the  first  time  its  pink  and  yellow  sides  shining  in 
the  sun  above  the  sparkling  seas  over  which  it  domineered  of 
old?" 

I  may  add  that  the  sailors  were  gi-eatly  amused  at  their 
very  remarkable  sloop,  and  invariably  used  nautical  terms 
when  speaking  of  it,  or  "  her."  For  example,  when  they  had 
by  extreme  ingenuity  **  parbuckled  "  a  couple  of  guns  nearly 
to  the  summit  of  the  rock,  they  named  them  the  "  topgallant 
battery."  Everything  went  on  exactly  as  on  board  a  man-of- 
war.  "Watches  were  set  and  relieved  according  to  naval  dis- 
cipline, observations  were  daily  taken,  and,  except  that  there 
was  no  man  at  the  wheel,  and  no  sails  had  to  be  looked  after, 
the  crew  had  just  the  same  duties  as  if  the  rock  had  been  a 
ship  afloat. 
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When  at  lust  they  did  surrender,  they  were  allowed  to 
leave  their  "  bloop "  with  all  the  honours  of  war,  and  to 
row  themsolves  in  their  own  boats  to  the  French  ships. 

Dolphin. — The  creature  which  Waterton  here  describes  is 
not  the  true  dolphin,  which  is  one  of  the  mammalia,  and  not  a 
fish ;  but  is  the  Coryphene  {Cort/fJiene  hijtpuris),  a  splendid 
fish,  which  sailors  will  insist  on  culling  by  the  name  of  dolphin. 
The  weapon  which  is  thrown  at,  or  rather  dropped  upon  the 
fi^h  is  called  by  the  name  of  "  grains,"  and  much  resembles 
Neptune's  trident,  except  that  it  han  five  points  instead  of 
thi-ee.  The  colours  of  the  dying  Coryphene  are  singularly 
beautiful ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  thick,  tough,  blubber- 
lined  hide  of  the  true  dolphin  could  undergo  no  change. 

DucALABALi. — One  of  the  many  useful  species  of  West 
I  idian  Laurus,  the  value  of  which  is  not  sufficiently  recog- 
nised in  this  country.  The  wood  is  very  hard,  close  grained, 
heavy,  durable,  and  deep-red  in  colour.  Only  the  heart-wood 
is  used.  As  it  is  spotted  with  blackish-brown,  like  the 
jnguar's  skin,  it  is  often  called  Tiger  wood.  The  tree  is  rare, 
and  is  mostly  found  near  the  Essequibo.  It  grows  chiefly  in 
clay  and  sandy  soils,  and  reaches  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  in  height.  The  heart-wood,  however,  is  seldom 
more  than  two  feet  in  diameter. 

DuRAQUAURA  {Odmitophonts  Guianienais). — This  bird,  like 
the  English  partridge,  builds  a  nest  on  the  ground,  but  is 
a  better  architect.  The  nest  is  made  of  leaves  and  twigs, 
and  is  placed  under  the  shelter  of  a  bush.  Tt  is  roofed,  and 
has  a  small  entrance  in  front.  The  eggs  are  eight  or  nine 
in  number,  white  in  colour,  and  are  about  as  large  as  those 
of  the  bantam. 

E. 


Eagle,  White  Headed  (Haliaetus  leucocepludtis.) 

Ebony  Tree. — There  are  several  trees  which  furnish  the 

well-known  ebony  of  commerce,  but  the  best  kind  is  obtained 

from  the  heart-wood  of  Diospyros  ebenum. 
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EoRET.-This  beautiful  little  heron  {drdea  egretta),  ia 
pure  white  in  colour  exoept  the  delicate  train  feathers,  which 
have  a  slight  creamy  tinge.  They  are  long  enough  to  hung 
over  the  tail,  which  they  conceal  when  the  bird  is  in  repose. 


BURET 


Owing  to  their  beauty,  these  plumes  are  in  great  request  for 
the  ornamentation  of  head-dresses,  not  only  for  the  natives, 
but  for  ladies  in  Europe.  The  natives,  who  take  great  pride 
in  their  head-dresses  of  ceremony,  and  arrange  the  feathers 
with  marvellous  taste,  make  much  use  of  the  plumes,  which 
they  mingle  with  the  feathers  of  macaws  and  parrots. 

The  second  sketch  was  taken  from  a  fine  specimen  in  the 
possession  of  J.  F.  Jackson,  Esq.,  of  Bexley.  As  evening  had 
come  on  the  bird  had  retired  to  a  sort  of  small  grotto  on  the 
edge  of  a  pond,  and  had  sunk  to  sleep,  as  represented  (p.  406). 
Owing  to  the  darkness  of  the  evening  I  had  nearly  passed  the 
bird  without  seeing  it,  and  but  for  the  snowy  whiteness  of 
its  plumage,  it  would  have  escupHd  unnoticed. 
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In  many  parts  of  Ouiuna  the  Egret  is  called  by  the  name  of 
White  Oauldin. 

F. 

Fio,  Wild  {Chma  alha). 

Finch,  Reu-jieaded  (Probably  rtwterina  gularin). 
Firefly. — In  Tropical  America  there  are  so  many  lumi- 
nous insects  which  go  by  the  popular  name  of  firefly  that 
no  particular  species  can  be  here  designated.  Most  of  these, 
however,  are  beetles  belonging  to  the  group  of  elaters.  Many 
species  exist  in  England,  and  are  well-known  as  skip-jack 
beetles,  spring-beetles,  or  click -beetles,  because  if  laid  on  their 
backs,  they  spring  up  in  the  air  with  a  smart  click,  and  take 
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their  chance  of  falling  on  their  legs.  The  terrible  wire-worm 
ia  the  larva  of  one  of  these  beetles. 

The  species  which  is  most  common  is  the  Cucujo  {Pyro- 
phorus  luminosus.)  As  is  the  case  with  our  glow-worm,  the 
light  disappears  after  death,  and,  indeed,  how  it  is  produced 
in  life  is  an  unsolved  mystery.  Even  the  spectroscope  yields 
no  information,  giving  only  a  '  continuous  '  spectrum,  i.e.  one 
which  is  not  crossed  by  lines,  either  dark  or  luminous. 

Still,  the  light  which  the  insect  emits  is  so  powerful  that, 
as  Waterton  mentions,  it  will,  if  held  over  a  paper  at  night. 
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permit  the  holder  to  read  or  write  by  its  natural  lantern.  It 
is  seen  at  its  best  when  on  the  wing,  as  it  then  disolosea  four 
luminous  spots,  of  which  only  the  upper  paii*  ore  visible 
when  the  insect  is  at  rest.  ^ 

The  upper  pair  ara  oval  in  shape,  and  are  seen  at  the  base 
of  the  thorax,  one  on  either  side,  and  after  death  fade  into  » 
brownish  yellow.  When  the  beetle  expands  its  wings  for 
flight,  two  more  spots  are  reen,  which  had  been  concealed  by 
the  wing-cases,  so  that  the  appearance  of  a  single  Firefly  on, 
the  wing  is  gorgeous  in  the  extreme,  and,  considering  that  they 
fly  in  countless  thousands,  their  coruscating  lights  can  be 
compared  to  nothing  but  starry  showers  of  fireworks.  Even 
in  the  warmer  countries  of  Europe  the  Fireflies  are  very 
beautiful,  but  they  are  completely  sui'passed  in  splendour  by 
those  of  the  tropics. 

In  one  of  his  essays,  Waterton  mentions  an  absurd  state- 
ment, that  there  are  certain  birds  which  fasten  Fireflies  on 
their  nests  in  order  to  keep  oft  the  bats  which  might  devour 
their  young.  He  very  curtly  disposes  of  the  matter  by 
saying  that  bats  do  not  eat  young  birds,  but  that  they  do 
eat  Fireflies,  and  would  in  consequence  rather  be  attracted 
than  frightened  by  them. 

Flamingo  {Phcenicopterus  ruber). — Waterton  devotes  part 
of  one  essay  to  a  congenial  task,  that  of  demolishing  an 
error  in  natural  history.  This  particular  error  concerns  thie 
nesting  of  this  bird,  which  is  said  to  raise  conical  mounds  of 
mud  in  order  to  keep  its  nest  out  of  the  water,  to  lay  its 
eggs  on  the  top  of  the  heap,  and  to  sit  upon  them  with  its 
legs  hanging  down  into  the  water. 

This  attitude,  as  Waterton  showed,  by  reference  to  his  own 
herons,  is  not  necessary,  the  long  legs  of  the  Flamingo  and 
the  heron  being  as  easily  bent  under  the  body  as  those  of  the 
short-legged  birds.  In  consequence  of  a  conversation  with 
Waterton  on  the  subject,  I  went  to  the  Zoological  Gardens 
in  odrer  to  watch  the  attitudes  of  the  Flamingo,  and  was  greatly 
struck  with  the  lithe  activity  of  the  bird.     I  made  a  number 
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of  sketchei  from  them,  lome  of  whioh  arc  here  given  to  the 
reader. 

Jadging  from  stuffed  •peoimens,  the  Flamingo  leema  to  be 
rather  an  awkward  bird,  but  in  reality,  it  ie  peculiarly  eaiiy  and 
graceful  in  itfi  movements.  The  long  neck  can  be  twined  and 
turned  in  all  directions,  very  much  like  the  ooiU  of  a  serpent, 


or  the  lithe  pi'oboscis  of  the  elephnnt.      Some  of  the  curious 
attitudes  which  it  assumes  are  shown  in  the  illustrations. 

As  may  be  seen  by  them,  the  legs,  awkward  as  they  may 
seem,  are  as  much  under  command  as  the  neck,  and  1  have 
seen  the  Flamingo  scratch  its  head  with  its  claws  as  easily  as  if 
it  were  a  parrot  or  a  canary.  Any  one  who  hod  not  studied 
the  living  bird,  would  have  thought  that  when  it  required 
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repose,  it  would  squat  on  the  ground,  so  as  to  rest  its  stilt-like 
legs.     But,  in  common  with  many  other  birds,  it  sleeps  while 
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■tanding  on  one  leg,  which  in  kept  perfectly  nindght,  while 
the  nook  liea  in  foldM  upon  the  tthoulUer,  with  the  he*d  nettling 
among  the  foatberN. 

ThiM  poKition  of  the  head  during  Rieep  or  illnoMM  ii  univerRal 
among  birds,  and  ia  popularly  called  "  putting  the  head  under 
the  wing."  How  muoIi  a  phrase  oould  have  been  invented  or 
perpetuated  is  really  wonderful,  as  any  ono  who  ban  kept 
poultry  or  pet  birds  of  any  kind  must  have  noticed  that  the 


head  is  not  hidden  under  the  wing,  but  rests  among  the 
plumage  of  the  shoulders.  So,  we  must  bid  farewell  to  our 
pretty  nursery  rhyme  :— 

"The  north  wind  doth  blow, 
And  we  ahall  have  nnow, 
And  what  will  poor  Kobin  do  tlien, 
Poor  thing  ? 

He  will  sit  in  a  barn 
To  kc«p  himself  warm, 
And  hide  his  head  under  his  wing, 
Poor  thing ! " 

During  life  the  beak  of  the  Flamingo  in  pinkish  yellow  at 
the  base,  becoming  black  at  the  tip.  After  death,  however, 
although  the  tip  retains  its  blackness,  it  loses  its  polish, 
and  fades  into  dingy  yellowish  brown.  Similarly,  the  legs, 
which  are  red  in  life,  become  brown  at  death,  and  the  only 
mode  of  restoring  these  colours  has  been  by  employing  paint, 
which  has  really  a  ghastly  appearance.  I  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  of  treating  the  beak  of  a  Flamingo  as  Waterton 
managed  to  colour  the  beak  of  a  toucan,  but  I  have  little 
doubt  that  the  process  would  be  as  effectual  with  one  bird  as 
it  has  been  with  the  other. 
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Tho  fcathorN  nrn  timHtly  white  with  a  klight  pink  tinge, 
but  tho  wing  fontherH  nns  inoMtly  brilliant  Nonrlot,  ami  have 
ourned  for  thu  bird  tho  gonorio  titlo  of  Phtrnionptorua,  t.«. 
'  Monrlotwingrd.' 

The  curving  bond,  or  nnglo  In  the  beak  of  the  Flamingo,  in 
given  to  tho  bird  in  ordor  to  onublu  it  to  f(M*d  after  [in  own 
|MH'uliur  PiiMhion.  Ijko  tho  duck,  the  Flamingo  feodH  by 
dabbling  with  its  IxMik  in  muddy  wator,  and  filtc*ring  out  tho 
nutritivo  nmttor  by  nuMinM  of  nn  arrungoniont  which  much 
resembloii  n  pair  of  very  line,  uot't,  and  iloxible  combs,  fitting 


into  each  other  in  strainor  fashion.  Tho  duck,  having  short 
legs,  can  punh  its  bill  into  tho  water  without  difficulty,  but 
owing  to  its  vory  long  neck  and  legs,  the  Flamingo  could  not 
do  so,  except  for  the  i^cculiur  curve  in  itn  bill,  which  enables 
it  to  place  its  head  upHide  down  whtn  it  feeds,  and  in  this 
rather  odd  position  to  extract  nourishment  fi'om  the  water. 

Any  one  who  winhcs  to  see  the  mechanism  by  which  a 
Flamingo  sepamten  the  nutritive  substances  from  the  water, 
has  only  to  take  the  head  of  a  duck  and  examine  the  beak 
and  tongue.  In  order  that  the  stnicture  should  be  seen  in 
perfection,  the  head  ought  to  be  held  under  water  during 
examination,  the  beak  widely  opened  and  closed,  and  the 
finger  be  used  as  well  as  the  eyes. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  are  taken  from  sketches 
made  at  the  Zoological  Gardens,  in  order  to  show  the  extra- 
ordinary attitudes  into  which  this  bird  throws  itself,  and 
especially  the  power  of  balance  on  one  leg  when  sleeping,  and 
the  extraordinary  contortions  into  which  the  bird  can  twist  its 
neck  while  the  body  is  resting  on  the  ground. 

Flyino-Fish  {Exoccetus  volitans). — Waterton,  while  men- 
tioning the  flight  of  this  curious  fish,  does  not  touch  on  the 
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diapntod  point  of  {tM  mpnrity  to  altnr  itM  onnmo  in  thn  air,  or 
to  extond  itM  ili^ht  by  tUppinK  itM  win^  liko  fiuH.  C.  Kingnloy, 
howover,  bvliuvuM  from  perMoiml  ubitorv»tionii,  that  it  OAn  do 
both. 

"The  flying  AhH  now  hrgun  to  ho  a  noiircn  of  onntiniml 
RmuNentont,  an  th(>y  Mouttlud  nwny  from  unili*r  thn  !h)Wm  of 
the  Hhip,  mi.stiilcing  hi^r,  proltably,  for  moiuo  hu;;fl  dovnuring 
whiilo.  Bo  Ntrnngo  urn  thoy  wlinn  (IrMt  mi'cii,  though  long 
rend  of  and  long  loolctul  for,  tliat  it  iM  ditlloult  to  rrrol1«*ct  thiit 
thny  aru  uotually  flNh.  The  tlrnt  little  onn  wun  nii.itakon  for 
tt  dragon-fly,  tho  flrMt  big  ono  for  n  grey  plovor. 

"  The  flight  is  almoMt  exautly  Iil(u  that  of  a  quail  or  jNirt- 
ridge-Hight,  I  muMt  say ;  for,  in  xpito  of  all  th:it  bun  boen 
learnedly  written  to  the  contrary,  it  wafl  too  ditfiuult  as  yet 
for  the  English  Hportsmen  on  board  to  lM>li«>ve  that  their 
motion  was  not  u  true  flight,  aid<ul  by  tho  vibration  of  tlin 
wingH,  and  not  u  mere  impulse  givun  (as  in  tho  leap  of  tho 
salmon)  by  a  rush  under  water. 

"That  they  can  change  thoir  coumn  at  will  i.^  plain  to  ono 
who  looks  down  on  thiMii  from  tho  loftv  deck,  and  Hiill  more 
from  the  paddle  box,  Tlie  length  of  thn  flight  seems  too  groat 
to  be  attributed  to  a  few  strokes  of  the  tail ;  while  the  plain 
fact  that  they  renew  their  flight  after  touching,  an<l  only 
touching,  tho  surface,  would  seem  to  show  that  it  was  not  due 
only  to  the  original  impetus,  for  that  would  be  retarded, 
instead  of  being  quickened,  every  time  they  touched.  Such 
were  our  fi^st  impressions  ;  and  they  were  confirmed  by  what 
we  saw  on  the  voyage  home." 

I  think  that  tlii^  statement  from  a  good  naturalist  and 
keen  sportsnuvn,  such  as  was  Kingsley,  settles  the  question  of 
flight.  I  doubt,  however,  whether  the  fish  dip  into  the  sea  for 
the  purpose  of  wetting  their  wings,  as  suggested  by  Waterton. 
Perhaps  their  flight  may  be  like  that  of  the  short-winged 
birds,  and  consist  of  alternate  dippings  and  risings. 

Frigate  Bird  {Attagen  aquila). — This  really  wonderful 
bird  seems  mostly  to  be  composed  of  feathers,  the   body 
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being  quite  small,  and  the  expanded  wings  measuring  about 
eight  feet  from  tip  to  tip.  The  total  length  of  the  bird, 
including  the  long  tail,  is  about  three  feet.  The  muscles  of 
the  breast,  by  which  the  wings  are  moved,  are  themselves 
one  quarter  the  weight  of  the  entire  body.  Thus,  like  the 
albatross,  it  can  pass  the  greater  part  of  its  time  on  the  wing. 


FKIOATE  BinO. 


not  seeming  to  feel  fatigue.  As  it  wheels  its  flight  over  ships, 
the  scarlet  throat-pouch  is  very  conspicuous,  the  light  shining 
through  its  skin  when  expanded. 

It  is  a  very  voracious  bird,  and  Dr.  Bennett  remarks  that 
he  has  repeatedly  seen  it  sweep  upon  the  top  of  the  mast  and 
carry  away  the  coloured  vane. 

Being  no  diver,  and  a  very  poor  swimmer,  it  is  apt  to 
pounce  upon  gannets  and  other  diving  birds,  and  rob  them  of 
their  prey.  Should  the  gannet  pluck  up  sufficient  spirit  to 
resist,  the  Frigate  bird  is  sure  to  be  worsted.  Both  birds 
necessarily  fall  into  the  sea,  where  the  gannet  is  quite  at 
home,  and  escapes  by  diving,  while  the  Frigate  bird  is 
helplessly  flapping  about  in  the  water. 

The  colour  of  the  adult  male  Frigate  bird  is  black,  with  a 
gloss  of  green,  the  female  being  of  much  duller  black  above 
without  any  green  gloss,  and  having  the  under  surface  nearly 
white,  with  splashes  of  reddish  brown. 

Fox  (Vulpea  cancrivora). — This  animal  is  generally  called 
Savannah  Fox  by  the  colonists,  and  Mikang  by  the  natives. 
It  is  very  swift,  and  in  fair  chase  can  outrun  most  dogs.  It 
is  very  small,  grey  in  colour,  and  has  a  large  bushy  tail. 
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Goatsuckers. — All  these  birds,  of  which  there  are  many 
in  Guiana,  belong  to  the  CaprimulgidiB,  and  some,  from  the 
singular  cry  which  they  utter,  are  objects  of  superstitious 
dread,  both  to  natives  and  negroes.  Kingsley  gives  an 
amusing  and  graphic  description  of  the  alarm  caused  by  one  of 
these  birds.  After  narrating  how  he  tided  to  sleep,  and  was 
kept  awake,  first  by  the  romping  of  his  companions,  who 
broke  down  a  four-post  bedstead  in  their  play,  and  then  by  the 
wind,  which  blew  all  the  clothes  off  the  bed,  he  proceeds  as 
follows  : — 

"  Then  the  dogs  exploded  outside,  probably  at  some  hen- 
roost robbing  opossum,  and  had  a  chevy  through  the  cocos 
till  they  treed  their  game,  and  bayed  it  to  their  hearts'  con- 
tent. Then  something  else  exploded — and  I  do  not  deny  it 
set  me  more  aghast  than  I  had  been  for  many  a  day — ex- 
ploded, I  say,  under  the  window,  with  a  shriek  of  hut-tut-tut- 
tut,  hut-tut,  such  as  I  hope  never  to  hear  again.  After  which, 
dead  .silence ;  save  of  the  surf  to  the  east  and  the  toads  to 
the  west.  I  fell  asleep,  wondering  what  animal  could  own  so 
detestable  a  voice ;  and  in  half  an  hour  was  awoke  again  by 
another  explosion ;  after  which,  happily,  the  thing,  I  suppose, 
went  its  wicked  way,  for  I  heard  it  no  more. 

*'  I  found  out  the  next  morning  that  the  obnoxious  bird  was 
not  an  owl,  but  a  large  Goatsucker,  a  Nyctibius,  I  believe, 
who  goes  by  the  name  of  jumby-bird  among  the  English 
negroes  ;  and  no  wonder ;  for  most  ghostly  and  horrible  is  his 
cry.  But  worse  ;  he  has  but  one  eye,  and  a  glance  from  that 
glaring  eye,  as  from  the  basilisk  of  old,  is  certain  death ;  and 
worse  still,  he  can  turn  oS.  its  light  as  a  policeman  does  his 
lantern,  and  become  instantly  invisible  j  opinions  which,  if 
verified  by  experiment,  are  not  always  found  to  be  in  accord- 
ance with  facts.  But  that  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
be  believed. 

*'  In  St.  Vincent,  for  instance,  the  negroes  one  evening 
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I'liMlitiil  MlirlukiiiK  out  of  H  lioiliii^  hoiiMo.  '  Oh  I  MiiMNii  Holi<*i'l, 
>vit  hII  killtMl.  har  (»ho  ^I'tnit  jiiiiihy  bird  (wiiiitt  in  a  iioitt  a  top 
liitiof.  (Hit  MiiNhu  Utiltiii't,  yon  no  go  in;  you  itillttil,  wo 
killoil,'  tVo.  (Vo.  MuNNii  Koliui'i  wiMit  in,  an«l  ooultl  nm  no  liinl, 
*  All  I  MitMNii  KoliPi't.  Iiini  tliu'lty  liioi  oyo,  Itud  liini  wui  you  nil 
(la  HiiUM*.     You  killiMl.  wo  kllloil,'  Ao,,  t/a  onfio," 

Not  lioin|i(  alilo  to  idontil'y  iiny  of  Wutorton'N  ( loittNUokom, 
I  aitkotl  tlH»  opinion  of  \U\  V.  L,  H<<lii.titi',  wlio  kindly  Mont  nto 
Hut  following  MOMW««i' :  "An  you  Nay,  tlio  litrgitNt  H|ioriitN  niiiNt 
1)0  ,\\uotihiim  «/n«o(//M.  Tho  otiioi'  ('ii|M'iniul^idiM  of  wliitdi  I 
liavt*  MMMt  oxuni|dt<N  front  Ouianii,  aro  I.  S'lfolihiiiH  hmtituntuM. 
U.  /.ut'ooaftM  m inltoniutttuti.  II.  AnlroHhuuuH  in)frt^Mmmi.  'I, 
('hoi'ili'i/i'H  Ui'utif>t'nniii.  ft,  Slfmimniiijuniv  'in.  (I.  //i/tfrofh 
*»ti/M  Ht'fhuiihhi'iiki,  7.  ,\ifrtiiffonnftt  aihitut' '  "  '  >\il,  I  rogn't 
to  Nuy,  (luu'o  \H  nolliin;;;  in  WaiortouN  woru  .<  anHiNt  you  in 
idiMUifyiuft  iUowx  witli  tItiN  hpooioH," 

iUww,  Moi'iiiio,  (luANO.     (Jmu'iihi  riihn'i'iitfin. 

(luKiCNmc.vur  (AViVii »«/<•«»  roihi),  callod  by  tho  nativoH 
lUhiri.  llortt  wo  havo  anothtu'  of  (ho  nr|{h<otod  productH 
of  Ouiana.     Kin;c[sloy  thus  nu^ntions  it  in  his  .1/  Ltinf  ; 

"  Tho  oarajH»  is  n«tt  tho  only  (roo  of  Houth  Anu^rioa  whoso 
Ixvrk  nuiy  lut  usod  as  a  substituto  for  (|uinino.  Thoy  nuiy 
Ih>  oountod  |H>ssibly  by  do/.ons.  A  jU[lan»'t^  at  tho  oxcollont 
onuuiovations  of  tho  us(«s  of  vo^otablo  products  to  bo  foiuul  in 
l.indloy's  IV</f7(iA/t4  Kitnjdoiii  (a  ntonunu^nt  of  h^arning),  will 
«how  how  (?od  pwvidos,  and  how  nuin  nogloj^ts  and  wastoa. 

•*  As  a  sin^lo  instanro,  tlu»  laurols  alono  aro  knt)wn  already 
to  contain  sovoral  valuahh>  fobrifugos,  anu)ng  which  tho  Do- 
niorarai«ivonhoart,  or  Hibiri.  olainis  pu'haps  tho  highest  rank. 
'  I>r.  Maolai^an  has  shown,'  says  Dr.  landloy,  that  'sulphate 
of  Uibiri  acts  with  rapid  and  ooiupleto  success  in  averting 
rtguo.*  This  tree  spreads  from  .lauuvica  to  tho  Spanish  Main. 
It  is  plontifxd  in  Trinidad,  still  nu>re  plentiful  in(Uiiana;  yet 
all  of  it  that  itviohes  Kurope  is  a  little  of  its  hard,  beautiful 
wood  for  the  use  of  cabinet-makers ;  while  in  Denierara,  I 
tuu  tkiuiured  by  tui  eye-witness,  many  tons  of    the  precious 
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(}rnt«tili««ni'(<  \mrk  arn  thrown  liwtiy  ymv  hy  ytuir.  Ho  f(o<tN  iho 
woiM,  iiimI  iiMiu  iMiiiuiwIiilM  at  oiint  lioiiNtN  of  IiIm  ttivilixtttioii 
Hiitl  flOMipliiiiiH  of  tint  iiiKKanlliiiiiNN  of  iiiitiirti," 

TIiIn  Ih  JiiNt  tlio  iuMn|»l;iiiit  iiiikIo  Ity  Watortori  in  inoro  iliaii 
Olio  iHiNNH^n  of  tlio  WaiuhrinijH,  llo  liiul  noiiiu  fiirnitiiro 
at  Will  ton  Hall  nia<ln  of  tho  (irodtilioart,  ami  vory  oxcollunt 
fiil'njtiu'n  it  wan,  and  |»roltaliiy  ih  Ntlll. 

<iriM«nlii<ai't  ik  ono  of  tlio  nj^lit  A  I  tiinboi'H  at  IJoydN*.  It 
iMMinployitil  foi*  l((*lMonH,  |ilanl<in;<,  an<l  '  IcnooH,'  wlifn  thoNO  aio 
not  nia<lo  of  wrought  iron.  Jt  Ih  tinio  that  If^al  piotoction 
mIiouIiI  I»o  |<ivon  to  thin  tntM,  for  tlio  tiniltitt*  nioichantM  and 
rliai'(toal-lHii'n«U'H  Iiavo  niado  ^roat  liavoo  with  it,  'I'lioro  aro 
(hroo  vai'iotiiiM,  oallnd  niNjtoiitivoly,  tlio  Vidlow,  Klaolc,  and 
Mainop  (h'oonhoai't.  Logn  aio  HoiiiotiiiioH  hov<  nty  foot  long 
and  two  foot  i>((|iiai'o, 

ViSy^vy  part  of  tlio  rjronnhoart  Im  iiHofiil,  bark,  juico,  and 
timlxu'  lining  oipially  valiiahio  in  tho  Norvi(!0  of  man. 

OltoHiiiaK,  HoAitLKT.  Hovorai  h'xnU  aro  ho  calhid,  tho  host 
known  hoing  ('tmlinullM  yivj/imanuii,  Tigurud  on  pago  4<iH. 
Waturton'H  bird,  howovor,  \h  ovidontly  not  a  dlroHhoak  at  all, 
hut  on(»  of  tlio  'IVinagorH,  /'Ifj/fuM  m'tftJi/roimfuM.  'J'ho  'J^tnagnrH 
and  tho  I^MnolntH  aro  (doHoly  alliod,  and  iih  tho  hoak  ih  vory 
hirgo  at  tho  bano  in  tho  goniiH  /'Ui/fuH,  tho  naino  of  OroKboak 
Ih  not  ina[»propriatu.  'I^lio  bird  Ih  a  Hiiiail  ono,  and  tho  colour 
iH  criniHon  ratlior  than  Koarlut. 

(jIuana  or  I(iifANA  {/yuana  tnlmr.ulata). — TIiih  Ih  a  vory  odd- 
looking,  and  not  vory  handHotne  li/ard,  which  inhabitH  tho 
West  IndioH,  and  in  uiontly  found  on  the  branchoH  of  trooH 
whi(di  overhang  tho  water.  It  in  rathor  largo,  an  average  nizod 
adult  boing  about  four  foot  long,  while  Home  attain  a  length 
of  six  feet,  Tho  body  however,  in  not  very  large,  but  the 
tail  is  vory  long,  and  can  be  laHhed  from  aide  to  bide  80 
8har[>1y,  that  a  ntroko  will  cau.so  much  pain. 

In  Mr.  Brown'8  work  on  Guiana  are  some  interesting 
remarks  on  this  lizard,  of  which,  by  the  way,  there  are 
several  species  : — 
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"  We  were  freqaently  amused  with  the  manner  in  which 
the  Iguanas,  alarmed  by  the  noise  produced  by  the  boat's 
paddles,  threw  themselves  from  the  overhanging  branches  of 
trees  into  the  river,  many  coming  down  broadside  on  the 
water.  Theii*  flesh  resembles  that  of  a  chicken  in  flavour  and 
quality,  and  is  very  good  when  properly  cooked. 

"  They  are  exceedingly  numerous  on  the  river  (the  Cuyuni), 
where  they  dig  long  underground  chambers  in  the  sandbanks 
at  the  ends  of  islands,  in  which  they  deposit  their  eggs.  Near 
the  foot  of  a  cataract,  where  there  was  a  high  beach,  our  men 
dug  up  the  sand  in  order  to  trace  out  some  of  these  chambers 
for  eggs,  and  succeeded  in  capturing  four  Iguanas,  which  they 
dragged  out  by  their  tails  and  then  seized  by  the  back  of  the 
neck  and  secured.  They  had  to  be  pretty  quick,  for  the 
Iguana  can  turn  round  suddenly  and  give  a  fearful  bite.  An 
Iguana  must  be  drawn  from  its  hole  with  rapidity,  for,  if  it 
has  time  to  think,  it  lets  go  its  tail  at  the  base,  leaving  it  in 
the  hands  of  the  would-be  capturer,  and  thus  escapes. 

"  One  of  these  reptiles,  captured  at  its  burrow,  when  killed 
and  cut  up  for  cooking,  was  found  to  contain  ten  eggs  of  an 
ellipsoidal  form,  shell-less,  and  midway  in  size  between  a 
pigeon's  and  a  hen's  egg.  These  are  good  eating  when  boiled 
for  about  five  minutes  and  then  allowed  to  get  quite  cold. 
They  then  require  some  manipulation.  A  hole  is  made  in  one 
end  of  the  skin,  and  the  albuminous  part,  which  never 
coagulates,  is  squeezed  out ;  then  the  skin  is  stripped  off,  and 
the  semi-hardened  yelk,  of  the  consistency  of  butter,  is  eaten 
with  salt. 

"  Our  men  and  the  Indians  had  a  most  cruel  way  of  pre- 
venting captured  Iguanas  from  escaping,  by  slitting  down  the 
sides  of  two  fore  and  two  hind  toes,  on  opposite  feet,  and 
passing  the  toes  between  the  bone  and  sinew  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  could  not  be  disengaged  by  the  struggles  of  the 
poor  animal.  The  manner  in  which  they  were  slaughtered, 
viz.,  by  inserting  a  hard-pointed  stick  up  oua  nostril  into  the 
brain,  was  also  a  very  cruel  proceeding." 
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Perhaps  ihis  may  be  a  cruel  way  of  killing  the  Guana,  but, 
like  nearly  all  I'eptiles,  it  is  little  sensitive  to  pain,  and 
wonderfully  tenacious  of  life,  and,  as  it  must  be  destroyed  for 
food,  perhaps  the  pointed  stick  is  the  quickest  mode  of  killing 
it.  Not  that  the  natives  trouble  themselves  about  the  in- 
fliction  of  pain,  for,  besides  the  mode  of  securing  the  Guana 
as  above  mentioned,  they  sew  its  lips  together,  in  order  to 
prevent  it  from  biting,  and  keep  it  without  food  until  they 
want  it.  Here,  again,  they  are  not  more  cruel  than  our  rat- 
catchers, who  used  to  sew  together  the  lips  of  their  ferrets,  or 
our  fishermen,  who  used  to  disable  their  lobsters  by  "pegging  " 
their  claws  as  soon  as  caught. 

GuAVA  (Psidium  pomi^enim). — The  tree  which  bears  tins 
well-known  fruit,  is  quite  a  little  one,  scarcely  larger  than  a 
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privet  bush,  and  the  fruit  is  small,  round  and  green.     It  can 
be  eaten  without  any  preparation,  but  is  mostly  made  into 
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jelly.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  few  tropical  fruits, 
except  the  orange,  the  cocoa-nut,  the  pineapple,  and  the 
durian,  can  be  compared  with  our  plums,  peaches,  straw- 
berries, &o.  The  durian  indeed,  which  is  said  by  its  lovers  to 
be  the  king  of  fruits,  requires  an  education  before  it  can  be 
appreciated ;  but  when  it  is  once  tasted,  the  eater  feels  as  if 
he  can  never  have  enough  of  it. 

Thera  are  several  8pecies  of  Guava,  among  which  is  the 
little,  stunted-looking  Water  Ouava  {Paidium  fluviatiU).  The 
most  valued  of  them  is  the  Perfumed  Ouava  (P.  potniferum), 
which  grows  abundantly  on  the  banks  of  the  Cuyuni  river,  its 
roots  in8inuatiD7  themselves  into  the  cracks  among  the  stones. 

At  least  seven  species  or  .varieties  are  cultivated. 


tt 


Hackea  (Siderodendron  trijlorum). — A  tree  growing  in 
sandy  soil,  and  flowering  in  I^ovember.  The  flowers  are 
bright  yellow,  and  when  the  trees  are  seen  against  the  dark 
foliage  of  the  forest,  they  look  like  masses  of  gold.  Hence 
the  name  Siderodendron,  or  Star-tree. 

The  wood  is  not  used  for  general  purposes,  on  account  of 
its  extreme  hardness,  but  is  exceedingly  valuable  for  cogs, 
shafts,  &c.  The  tree  is  about  sixty  feet  in  height,  and  the 
wood  is  brown  in  colour.     It  squares  about  fourteen  inches. 

Hat  vrbie. — See  "  Wourali." 

Hammock. — These  ingenious  contrivances  are  now  so  well 
known  in  England  that  little  description  is  needed.  Here 
they  are  a  luxury,  and  a  very  great  one;,  there,  they  are  an 
absolute  necessity. 

They  are  sometimes  formed  of  silk-grass  fibre,  and  some- 
times of  cotton,  the  latter  being  the  more  pliant,  and  the 
former  the  more  lasting.  The  best  hammocks  are  not  formed 
like  nets,  and  knotted,  but  the  strings  are  intertwined  so  that 
they  adapt  themselves  to  every  movement  of  the  body.     A 
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native  never  goes  on  a  journey  without  bis  hammock,  which 
he  rolls  into  a  sort  of  rope,  and  passes  it  over  one  shoulder 
and  under  the  other,  just  as  officers  in  the  army  wear  their 
overcoats  on  the  march. 

In  such  a  moist  country  as  Guiana,  where  to  sleep  wet 
inear  s  to  ensure  a  fever,  and  where  a  traveller  will  sometimes 
hard  to  walk  day  after  day  up  to  his  knees  in  water,  the 
hammock  is  a  neoesHary  of  life.  When  a  traveller  wishes  to 
rest,  he  has  only  to  hang  his  hammock  between  a  couple  of 
trees,  and  he  can  then  clamber  into  it,  rub  his  wet  legs  dry, 
and  lie  down  in  comfort  and  security. 

Hammocks  are  of  various  sizes,  some  being  very  small  and 
made  for  children,  while  others  are  large  enough  to  hold  two 
or  more  people.  As  a  rule,  however,  each  person  has  a 
hammock  to  himself. 

Hannaquoi  {Ortalida  fno<wo«),— If  the  reader  will  refer  to 
the  Powise,  page  461,  he  will  nee  a  typical  example  of  a  large 
fan^Uy  of  birds,  called  popularly  the  Curassows. 

The-e  is  a  group  or  subfamily  of  them  called  Guans,  and 
distinguishable  by  the  naked  and  dilatable  skin  of  the  throat. 
To  these  belongs  the  Hannaquoi,  which  is  also  called  the  Mot- 
mot^^  Guan.  In  size  it  is  about  equal  to  a  sinall  gamecock, 
though  it  looks  larger  in  consequence  of  its  long  tail,  which, 
as  Waterton  remarks,  has  caused  it  to  be  wrongly  ranked 
among  the  pheasants.  The  tail,  however,  even  when  closed, 
resembles  that  of  the  pheasant  in  nothing  but  its  length ; 
and  when  it  is  opened,  is  shaped  almost  exactly  like  that 
of  the  Powise,  but  much  longer  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  body. 

As  is  the  case  with  the  Curassows,  the  flesh  of  the  Guans 
is  peculiarly  delicate. 

It  is  not  at  all  a  showy  bird,  the  colours  being  chiefly 
brown  and  grey,  darker  above  than  below.  There  is,  however, 
a  tinge  of  a  warm  character  in  the  head  and  upper  part  of 
the  neck. 
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In  a  wild  state  they  are  not  k>  grogariouR  as  tho  Gurasiows, 
which  are  fond  of  assembling  in  large  groups  upon  th(> 
branches  of  trees.  The  Guana,  howevur,  although  so  closely 
allied  to  the  Curassows,  are  quite  distinct  in  their  habits, 
leading  comparatively  solitary  lives  in  the  forest.  Thoy  feed 
mostly  on  fruits. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Brown  found  a  nest  of  the  Hannaquoi  situated  in 
a  low  tree.  It  was  made  of  sticks,  and  contained  four 
speckled  eggs,  about  equal  in  size  to  those  of  the  common 
fowl. 

The  bird  is  easily  tamed,  and  soon  becomes  domesticated 
with  the  poultry.  It  will  even  breed  with  them,  and  the 
bybrid  is  said  to  be  «xoeedingIy  quarrelsome  and  pugnacious. 

Hayawa  Tbee. — See  "  Acaiari." 

Heron,  Blue  {Ardea,  leucogaster.) 

Brown  {Arde»  virescens.)    Popularly  called  the  Grey 

Qauldin. 

HiA-HiA. — See  "Parrot,  Sun." 

HiTiA. — As  this  tree  is  mentioned  in  conjunction  with  the 
siboalalis,  it  is  probably  an  Epema. 

Hocco. — See  "  Powise." 

Hoo,  Wild.— See  "  Peccary.'' 

HouTOU  (Momotus  Braziltenais), — This  is  a  very  remarkable 
bird,  if  only  for  the  peculiarity  in  the  central  tail-feathers, 
attributed  by  Waterton  to  art,  but  really  due  to  Nature  alone. 
As  may  be  seen  by  the  illustration,  a  portion  of  the  web  in 
the  two  central  feathers  is  wanting,  and  the  bird  really  does 
strip  the  vanes  from  the  stem,  as  mentioned  by  Waterton. 
There  are,  however,  several  birds,  notably  the  Variegated 
Bee-eater  of  Australia,  which  hay<e  similarly-shaped  tail- 
feathers,  but  in  which  the  peculiar  formation  is  due  to  Nature, 
and  not  to  art.  It  is  a  fly-catching  bird,  sitting  quietly  on  a 
branch  until  an  insect  flies  near,  when  it  darts  from  its  perch, 
catches  the  insect,  re-seats  itself,  and  then  swallows  its  prey. 

The  plumage  of  a  fresh  specimen  is  bright  blue  and  green 
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gloMied  with  crimson,  and  there  is  a  block  velvety  spot  on 
the  breast  and  head.  But  the  colours  soon  fade  in  a  stuffed 
specimen  when  ex{)osed  to  light. 


HOUTOU. 


HuwLER,  Bed  {Mycetea  wnnua). — This  fine  monkey,  of 
which  80  many  strange  stories  are  told,  is  sometimes  men- 
tioned under  the  title  of  Araguato.  It  sometimes  attains  a 
total  length  exceeding  six  feet,  the  tail  occupying  more  than 
half  of  that  measurement.  The  following  account  of  the 
Red  Howler  is  taken  from  Mr.  C.  B.  Brown's  work  on 
Guiana : — 

"  At  early  morning,  at  dusk,  and  through  the  night,  at  all 
our  camping  places,  we  were  accustomed  to  hear  the  Howlers 
serenading.  To  my  mind  the  sounds  produced  by  these 
monkeys  more  nearly  resembled  a  roar  than  a  howl,  and  when 
sufficiently  far  ofi  are  not  unpleasant  to  the  ear.  When 
heard  from  a  distance  of  half  a  mile  or  so.  they  seem  to  begin 
with  low  notes,  swelling  gradually  into  louder  and  longer 
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on«s  till  ih»j  merge  into  a  prolonged  roar,  which  diei  gradu- 
ally away  with  a  mournful  cadence. 

"When  not  more  than  one  or  two  hundred  yardi  away, 
and  consequently  plainly  heard,  they  commence  with  a  seriee 
of  ihort  howls,  which  break  off  into  grunts,  and,  at  every 
repetition,  become  longer  and  longer  till  their  voices  have  got 
fairly  in  tune,  when  they  give  their  final  roar,  which  dies  ae 
gradually  away.  Then,  after  an  instant's  silence,  a  few  deep 
grunts  are  given,  as  if  the  remains  of  the  compressed  air  in 
their  throat  drums  were  being  got  rid  of.    Listening  carefully 


y^ip^^ 


HOWLSIL 


to  the  performance,  one  can  detect  a  voice  at  a  much  higher 
key  than  the  others,  especially  in  the  dyingaway  portion. 
The  Indians  say  this  is  made  by  a  dwarf  monkey  of  the  same 
family  which  accompanies  every  troop.  I  was  of  the  opinion 
that  it  was  the  voice  of  a  female  Howler,  but  the  Indians, 
who  are  very  careful  observers,  said  it  was  not.  With  their 
black  negro-like  faces,  and  long  red  beards  covering  the  bony 
howling  apparatus  below  their  throats,  they  are  curious- 
looking  creatures." 

Some  specimens  of  the  Bed  Howler  which  were  brought  to 
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England,  exhibited  the  peculiar  atruotare  of  the  throat  moat 
admirably.  When  the  monkey  opens  ita  mouth,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  *hyoid'  bone  is  easily  seen.  It  forms  a 
kind  of  bony  drum  oommunioating  with  the  windpipe,  and 
enabling  the  animal  to  emit  those  horrid  yells  which  have 
earned  for  it  the  popular  name  of  Howler. 

The  reader  is  here  requested  to  look  at  the  note  upon  the 
**  Nondescript." 


KARAB1MITI. 


HuMMiNa-BiRD,  Ara,  or  Karabimiti  {Topaza  pella),  some- 
times called  the  Crimson  Topaz. — This  is  one  of  two  hum- 
ming-birds which  are  distinguishable  by  the  length  of  two 
tail-feathers,  which  are  supposed  to  resemble  the  elongated 
tails  of  the  aras  or  macaws.  The  other  spepies  is  the  fiery 
topaz  (Topaza  pyra),  so  called  because  the  general  colour  of 
the  bird  is  flaming  scarlet  instead  of  the  rich  crimson  which 
distinguishes  the  Karabimiti. 

The   food  of  the   humming-birds  was  long  a   matter   of 
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uncertainty,  but  huM  bovn  detinitivoly  MttleJ  by  Wat«rtoit 
and  othvr  pructicul  nutuiulUU  who  oiiiue  aft«r  him. 

**  Neither  tho  ntonkuy  nur  tho  huinuiing  biiil,  on  oocount  of 
the  forniutiun  of  tlie  feui  in  thix,  unit  uf  tho  humlM  in  thut, 
oan  hibotii*  on  tho  ground  fur  tiiuir  food.  Yet,  when  thoy  uro 
in  tho  right  rogion  to  uciiuiro  ii.,  thoru  in  u  viMJblu  difl«renc«« 
in  their  niodo  uf  i>rucuuding.  TIium,  the  niunliuy  niU  on  tlie 
branch,  iind  in  thut  puMitiun  Mupplii'rt  it^  wuntM  with  whut 
the  treu  produuoii.  Hub  tho  huuiniing-bird  muiit  bu  on  tlio 
wing  whilHt  it  oxtnvctH  fi>od  from  thu  tlowt^rH,  and  never  onn 
it  poANibly  bo  soeu  to  tt^ku  nouritihiuont  whilst  porching  on 
a  twig. 

"  Thirt  rule  iH  absolute  for  the  htimming-blrd. 

"  Tlu)  vault  of  heavon  olTorti  a  large  Hupply  of  food  to  thoM 
birds.  It  is  intorc.Hling  to  see  how  they  satinfy  the  calls  of 
hunger,  by  invading  tho  columns  of  insects  which  fre(|U(*nt 
thH  circumambient  atmosphere.  Darting  from  tho  sliade  witli 
the  rapidity  of  a  meteor,  thu  hiunming-bird  stojM  short  ut  the 
colutnn,  and  then,  appai'«>ntly  motionless,  it  regales  itself,  and 
then  departs  as  swift  ly  as  it  had  approached. 

''Authors  are  dividud  as  to  the  exact  kind  of  food  which 
humming  birds  require.  In  all  the  species  which  I  have  in- 
spected (and  I  have  inspected  not  a  few)  I  have  found  insects, 
or  fragments  of  insects,  in  the  o'sophagus  ;  and  occasionally, 
by  applying  my  tongue  to  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  I  have 
experienced  a  sweet  taste,  as  though  of  sugar  and  water.  Still, 
were  I  asked  if  I  considered  that  the  nectar  in  flowers  consti- 
tuted the  principal  food  of  humming-birds,  I  should  answer 
in  the  negative.  Insects  form  their  principal  food.  The 
robust  frames  of  these  birds  seem  to  require  something  more 
solid  tu  support  life  than  the  nectarcous  dew  abstracted  from 
flowers ;  and  I  don't  exactly  see,  if  these  birds  do  principally 
exist  on  this  kind  of  nutriment,  how  it  is  that  they  continue 
to  keep  it  pure  in  their  own  hot  stomachs ;  and  then,  by  a 
process  unknown  to  us,  convey  it  to  the  stomachs  of  their 
gaping  little  ones." 
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Wnierton  wam,  m  luunl,  {lerfuotly  rigUi  in  hb  lurmiMii. 
8<)voral  (tx|wrin)entN  have  l)«f>n  inadu  Miticii  he  wa«  in  (Juiunit, 
and  they  hnvo  prov«*il  the  HoundnuiM  of  hiii  I'ltaNoninfr. 

Mr.  Witbb«)i*  f«uc(!i>i«d»J  in  tuniinK  »  riihy  thrtNitml  hunt* 
niing  bird,  which  would  oomn  fmiii  nny  part  of  the  riKmi,  nni 
oAgurly  drink  MU^'ur  nnd  wutor  and  honey  from  n  chinu  vup, 
perching  on  the  brim,  and  thriiHting  it^i  long  beak  into  the 
Mwuet  luixturo  nn  fur  as  the  very  baite. 

Tho  Humo  nutiiruliHt  afterwards  reared  a  pair  of  rnhy- 
throatx,  which  wore  mo  completely  dointrnticated  that, 
although  they  went  away  with  their  comraduM  at  th^  umuuI 
time  of  migration,  thoy  roturnid  to  the  Iioiimc  in  the  follow- 
ing HOUMon  and  brought  their  mates  with  them,  so  that  in 
time  there  waH  (juito  a  family  of  humnting-biids  |)orched 
upon  the  cups  and  drinking. 

He  found,  however,  that  they  required  other  food  besidut 
noctar,  and  diMcovored  that  thoy  were  in  tho  habit  of  iK)iNing 
themnelveM  beforo  Hpidor-webri,  and  delicately  picking  out  the 
Npidor  froM  the  centre  of  its  web.  Mr.  CloNNe,  who  tamed 
Heveral  humming  birdK  during  his  stay  in  Jamaica,  found  that 
they  required  inseotM  uh  well  us  syrup,  and  were  uHpeoiulIy 
fond  of  small  antH,  that  used  to  crawl  into  the  Hyrup,  and 
nearly  cover  its  surface  with  their  bodies. 

I  may  here  mention  that  Bimiti  is  tho  native  namo  for 
Hummingbirds  in  g(>neral.  Thus  K'Ara  Bimiti  is  '  Tho  Ai'u 
Humming  bird/  as  stated  by  Wuterton. 


I. 

Ibibourou  (Ci/anorarar,  caynnua).  —  Moro  than  twenty 
species  belong  to  this  genus  and  are  all  very  similar  in  their 
habits.  They  are  noisy,  sociable  birds,  loving  forests  more 
than  the  open  country.  The  familiar  Blue  Jay  of  North 
America  {Cyanocorax  cryatatus),  belongs  to  'hem. 

Iguana. — See  "  Guana." 

India  Bubber  Tree  (Ftcua  elmHej,).  — Sui  letimes  called 
the  Caoutchouc  Tree. 
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Jabiru  {Mycteria  Americnna). — The  Jabirus,  of  which  there 
are  several  species,  are  closely  related  to  the  well-known 
adjutant  birds  of  India,  and  belong  to  the  family  of  storks. 
Large  as  are  several  of  the  storks,  the  Jabirus  are  still  lai^er, 
and  come  next  to  the  ostriches  in  point  of  size.  They  may  be 
easily  distinguished  from  other  storks  by  the  shape  of  their 
very  large  beaks,  which  turn  slightly  upward  at  the  point. 

One  species  inhabits  Australia,  and  from  the  account  of 
Dr.  Bennett,  who  kept  one  in  confinement  for  a  long  time,  it 
almost  exactly  resembles  the  South  American  species,  especi- 
ally in  its  extreme  wariness.  It  is  so  cautious  that  even  the 
natives  find  great  difficulty  in  procuring  a  specimen. 

The  bird  became  very  tame,  and  was  allowed  to  wander 
about  the  house  and  yard.  It  made  friends  with  the  cook, 
and  when  hungry,  used  to  search  for  her.  It  never  tried  to 
steal  the  meat,  but  waited  patiently  until  it  was  cut  up.  Dr. 
Bennett  mentions  that  it  would  catch  flies  on  the  wing,  and 
that  he  has  seen  it,  while  squatting  on  the  ground,  with  its 
long  legs  doubled  up  beneath  its  body,  dart  its 
bill  into  the  ground,  and  drag  out  the  larvae  of 
insects,  mostly  those  of  the  great  cicada. 

On  account  of  the  black,  bare  head,  the  Dutch 
of  Surinam  call  it  negro-cope,  or  black-head. 

Both  illustrations  here  given  were  sketched  in 
the  Zoological  Gardens  from  the  same  bird,  in 
order  to  show  how  completely  the  attitude  alters 
the  aspect.  The  first  shows  it  as  it  was  viewed 
from  behind.  The  bird  was  then  standing 
quietly,  resting  the  whole  weight  of  its  body  on 
one  leg,  and  having  the  other  slightly  raised. 
Its  attention  was  roused  by  my  movements  as 
I  shifted  about  to  procure  a  favourable  view,  and  it  kept  a 
watchful  eye  upon  me  the  while. 


JABIRU 
CONTEMPLATIVE. 
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The  second  view  was  taken  from  the  front,  when  the  Jabiru 
was  enjoying  itself  in  the  sun.  While  thus  employed,  it 
kept  up  a  continual  shivering  movement  of  the  feathers,  just 
as  has  been  related  of  the  ibis.    In  its  native  state  it  is  to  be 
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found  on  the  banks  of  lakes,  marshes,  and  rivers,  and  feeds 
upon  the  aquatic  reptiles,  fish,  &o.,  which  it  finds  in  such 
localities. 

Every  traveller  in  Guiana  is  sure  to  see  this  splendid  bird, 
and  Mr.  C.  B.  Brown  often  met  with  it.  He  gives  the 
following  description  of  the  nestling : — 

"  I  was  greatly  amused  with  the  appearance  of  two  young 
but  fully  fledged  Jabirus,  which  stood  on  their  large,  flat  nest, 
composed  of  sticks  entwined  together,  on  the  branch  of  a 
large  isolated  tree,  growing  on  the  river's  bank.  They  looked 
like  two  shipwrecked  mariners  on  a  rock  in  mid- ocean, 
waiting  to  be  delivered  from  their  lonely  watch  by  a  passing 
ship.  They  stood  there  as  if  scanning  the  horizon,  apparently 
deep  in  thought,  shifting  their  position  now  and  then  from 
one  leg  to  the  other,  or  taking  a  solemn  or  stately  stroll 
round  the  confines  of  their  nest.  Thus  we  left  them,  to  await 
the  time  when  their  powers  of  flight  would  be  suflSciently 
developed  to  enable  them  to  go  forth  into  the  world  and 
forage  for  themselves.  They  were  fully  feathered  with  a 
grey  plumage,  which  on  moulting  would  change  to  pure 
white." 

The  same  author  mentions,  on  another  page,  the  habits  of 
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a  domesticated  Jabiru,  which  behaved  very  much  after  the 
fashion  of  the  bird  described  by  Dr.  Bennett. 

"  The  people  had  a  tame  Jabiru,  which  stalked  about  in  a 
most  deliberate  and  stately  way,  as  if  every  step  it  took  was  a 
matter  of  deep  deliberation.  In  spite  of  its  sage  looks  thei*e 
was  some  fun  in  it,  as  it  seemed  to  enjoy  playing  a  practical 
joke  now  and  then  on  the  village  dogs ;  for  whenever  it  had 
a  chance  it  stalked  stealthily  behind  one  and  delivered  a  well 
directed  prod  with  its  pointed  beak,  full  on  the  dog's  back, 
which  caused  the  dog  to  fly  and  the  old  Jabiru  to  'smile 
inwardly.' " 

If  the  Jabiru  can  find  a  tall,  pillar-like  rock,  it  is  sure  to 
build  its  nest  on  it  just  as  does  the  stork. 

Schomburgk  gives  a  touching  account  of  a  Jabiru  which  had 
built  its  nest  on  the  top  of  a  tall  basaltic  pillar  named  Fierd- 
piapa,  about  fifty  feet  in  height.  One  young  bird  was  in  the 
nest,  and  the  mother,  on  seeing  the  travellers,  fiew  to  its 
help,  and  stood  guard  over  it.  One  of  Schomburgk' s  men 
saw  the  bird  standing  over  its  young,  and  shot  it  before  he 
could  be  checked. 

The  Jabiru  is  called  by  the  natives  Tararama.  Its  flesh  is 
eatable,  and  is  said  to  resemble  beef. 

Jacamabs. — ^The  species  here  described  is  the  Great  Jacamar 
— (Jacamerops  grandis). 

The  mode  of  feeding  employed  by  this  bird,  and  described 
by  C.  Kingsley  in.  At  Last,  exactly  corroborates  Waterton's 
account.  He  had  been  startled  by  seeing  a  bat  fly  past 
at  mid-day,  the  shade  of  the  tropical  forest  being  so  deep  and 
dark. 

"  And  there  is  another !  No ;  as  it  turns,  a  blaze  of 
metallic  azure  off  the  upper  side  of  the  wings  proves  this  one 
to  be  no  bat,  but  a  morpho,  a  moth  as  big  as  a  bat.  And 
what  was  that  second  large  flash  of  golden  green,  which 
dashed  at  the  moths,  and  back  to  yonder  branch  not  ten  feet 
off  ?  A  Jacamar — kingfisher,  as  they  miscall  her  here,  sitting 
fearless  of  man,  with  the  moth  in  her  long  beak.     Her  throat 
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ia  snowy  white,  her  under  parts  a  rich  brown.     Her  breast 
and  all  her  upper  plumage  and  long  tail,  glitter  with  golden 
green.     There  is  light  enough  it  seems,  in  the  forest." 
The  morpho,  by  the  way,  is  a  butterfly,  and  not  a  moth. 


GREAT  JACAMAR. 


Jaguar  {Leopardus  onca). — ^Waterton  did  not  see  much  of 
the  jaguars  (which  he  sometimes  calls  tigers),  and  certainly 
was  not  afraid  of  them.  Mr.  Brown  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  mode  in  which  the  jaguar  is  successfully 
hunted : — 

"  On  returning  to  the  head  of  the  New  River  for  provisions, 
we  were  followed  for  many  miles  by  a  Tigor,  for  on  going 
back  we  saw  its  huge  tracks  in  the  swampy  places  on  our 
path. 

"  With  good  hunting-dogs  fine  Jaguar  and  Puma  hunting 
might  be  obtained  on  the  banks  of  this  river,  where  without 
doubt  they  are  exceedingly  numerous. 

"  Many  of  the  Indian  hunting-dogs,  trained  for  deer  or 
tapir,  will  hunt  Tigers.  When  on  the  track  of  either  of  those 
animals,  should  they  come  across  the  scent  of  a  Tiger,  their 
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eager  and  confident  manner  of  pressing  on  after  the  game  is 
immediately  changed,  and  with  the  hair  on  their  backs  erect 
they  become  cautious  and  nervous  to  a  degree,  jumping  at 
even  the  snapping  of  a  twig.  Abandoning  the  hunt  they  take 
up  the  Tiger's  track  and  follow  it.  But  should  the  huntsman 
call  them  from  it,  or  not  cheer  them  on  with  his  voice  from 
time  to  time,  they  exhibit  great  fear,  and  keeping  close  to  his 
heels  cannot  be  induced  to  hunt  any  more  in  that  district  for 
that  day. 

"  On  the  contrary,  if  allowed  to  follow  the  Tiger,  they  track 
it  up  with  caution,  being  fully  aware  of  the  cunning  dodge 
practised  by  that  animal ;  which  is,  when  the  dog  is  close  at 
hand,  to  spring  to  one  side  and  lie  in  ambush  until  it  passes, 
when  with  one  spring  the  dog  is  seized. 

"  Ordinaiy  dogs  would  fall  a  prey  to  this  trap,  but  not  the 
self-taught  Tiger- dogs.  Their  fine  powers  of  scent  warn  them 
of  their  near  approach  to  the  quarry,  when  they  advance  with 
great  caution,  never  failing  to  detect  the  Tiger  in  time,  and 
when  once  their  eye  is  upon  their  enemy  it  has  no  chance  of 
escape. 

\  "In  its  pride  of  strength,  the  Jaguar  scorns  the  dogs,  and 
with  a  rush  like  a  ball  from  a  cannon  Hprings  madly  at  one  of 
them,  feeling  sure  that  it  cannot  escape.  It  has  reckoned, 
however,  without  its  host,  for  the  dog  eludes  the  spring  with 
ease,  and  with  great  quickness  flies  on  the  Tiger's  flank,  giving 
it  a  severe  nip.  As  the  Tiger  turns  with  a  growl  of  pain  and 
disappointment,  the  dog  is  off  to  a  little  distance,  yelping 
lustily,  and  never  remaining  still  an  instant,  but  darting  first 
on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other.  After  one  or  two  in 
effectual  charges  the  Tiger  gives  it  up,  and  on  the  approach  of 
the  hunter  springs  into  the  nearest  suitable  tree,  which  it 
seldom  leaves  alive." 

It  is  to  be  wished  that  Waterton  had  secured  an  uninjured 
specimen  of  a  Jaguar  skin,  on  which  he  might  have  exercised 
his  unrivalled  powers  of  taxidermy. 

Jumbo. — The  negroes  still  retain  this  term  for  their  chief 
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deity,  which,  of  course,  is  a  malignant  one.  They  crouch  in 
abject  terror  before  Jumbo,  who,  according  to  them,  takes 
possession  of  birds  {see  Goatsucker),  desolate  swamps,  and  so 
forth. 

The  really  terrible  Obeah  or  Fetish-worship  of  the  negroes 
is  connected  with  Jumbies  and  Duppies  (the  spirits  of  the 
dead),  and  the  negroes  are  absolutely  subservient  to  the 
Obeah  men  and  women,  who  can  put  Obeah  into  anything  they 
choose.  Even  the  whites  are  not  free  from  the  fear  of  them, 
and  with  reason,  for  they  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  many 
poisons,  and  will  use  them  on  either  black  or  white.  Stedman 
mentions  several  instances  of  such  crimes,  and  it  was  nearly 
certain  that  his  faithful  Joanna  fell  a  victim  to  the  insidious 
poisons  of  Obeah. 

K. 

Karabimiti. — See  "  Humming  Bird.     Ara." 

Kessi-kessi. — A  vast  number  of  parrots  are  called  Kessi« 
kessis,  and  are  very  plentiful.  They  all  may  be  referred  to 
the  genus  Conurua,  and  between  forty  or  fifty  species  are 
known. 

They  are  always  to  be  found  among  the  forests  bordering 
on  rivers,  and  are  very  noisy  among  the  upper  branches,  the 
more  so  as  they  are  sociable  in  their  habits.  Some  species 
make  their  nests  in  the  hollows  of  trees,  upon  the  decaying 
wood,  and  seveitil  pairs  of  birds  may  be  found  in  the  same 
cavity.  Others  build  in  trees.  Their  nests  are  large,  toler- 
ably globular  in  shape,  made  of  thorny  branches^  and  have 
the  entrance  by  an  aperture  at  the  side. 

The  best-known  species  of  kessi-kessi  parrots  is  known 
Scientifically  as  Gonurv^  aolstitialis,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
plentiful  of  the  parrakeets.  It  is  a  very  pretty  creature,  its 
plumage  being  a  mixture  of  orange,  red,  and  green. 

King  of  the  Vultures. — See  "  Vulture,  King." 

KuRUMANNi  Wax. — This  is  chiefly  obtained  from  the 
Ceroxylon  andicola.  mixed  with  a  pitch-like  substance  obtained 
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from  geveral  other  trees,  chiefly  the  ^Inam.  It  is  pitohy 
black  in  colour,  aitd  when  exposed  to  beat,  looks  almottt 
exactly  like  pitch.  It  is  used  for  many  purposes,  and  is 
equally  uneful  as  a  waterproof  material  or  a  cement.  The 
seams  of  canoes  are  always  "  ytayed  "  with  Kurumanni  wax. 


Labarri. — This  snake,  which  is  mentioned  by  TVaterton  in 
his  Autobiography,  as  well  as  in  the  Wandtriuys,  is  evidently 
a  CraspedoceptMluSy  and  allied  to  the  Kattlesnake  and  Fade- 
Lance.  In  a  letter  to  me,  Waterton  states  that  it  often 
climbs  trees. 

Labda,  sometimes  spelled  Lapo  {Coilogenya paca). — Allied  to 
the  Cavies,  of  which  the  common  Guinea-pig  ic  so  familiar  an 
example.  The  name  Calogenys,  or  Hollow-cheek,  is  given  to 
it  on  account  of  its  enormously  developed  cheek-bones,  and 
large  cheek-pouches.  Its  flesh  is  very  delicate,  being  as  rich 
in  fat  as  that  of  the  Acouri  is  destitute  of  it.  The  mode  of 
hunting  the  Labba  is  described  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Brown  in  his 
work  on  Guiana. 

"  The  flesh  of  the  Labba  is  considered  the  most  delicate  of 
all  bush  animals,  and  is  therefore  much  sought  after.  This 
animal  is  a  rodent  about  the  si<.e  of  a  hare,  but  with  a  stouter 
body,  and  more  rat-like  head.  It  is  nocturnal  in  its  habits, 
spending  the  day  in  its  burrow  under  tree -roots  near  the  edges 
of  rivers.  These  sleeping-chambers  are  not  very  long,  and 
have  two  entrances.  The  huntsman  rams  a  thin  pole  in  at  one 
end,  which  startles  the  occupant,  causing  it  to  fly  pi'ecipitately 
from  the  other,  like  a  ball  from  a  cannon,  closely  followed  by 
the  dog. 

"  The  Labba,  when  close  pressed,  takes  to  the  water,  and 
while  swimming  is  hunted  down  by  the  Indian  sportsman  in 
his  wood  skin.  Sometimes  the  animal  escapes  by  diving,  and 
hiding  amongst  fallen  brushwood  on  the  river's  edge,  but  more 
frequently  falls  a  victim  to  the  arrow  of  the  Indian." 
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Tts  colour  is  dark  brown,  with  four  rows  of  white  spots  on 
eanh  side.     The  fur  is  considered  useless. 

Lemon  (Citrwi  limmmm) — This  tree  belongs  to  the  same 
genus  as  the  orange,  and  there  are  nearly  as  many  varieties  of 
Lemons  as  thera  are  of  oranges. 

Lettek-wood  {Jirosimum  avNetu). — The  wood  of  this  small 
trae  is  intensely  hard  and  very  heavy.  It  derives  its  popular 
name  from  the  colour  of  the  wood,  which  is  deep  brown 
scribbled  over  with  reddish  marks  looking  something  like 
Persian  or  Arabic  letters.  In  consequence  of  its  weight  and 
hardness  it  is  much  used  for  the  "  shimarasherie"  of  the 
long  fish  and  hog  arrows,  q.  v. 

In  this  tree,  only  the  heart-wood  produces  the  beautiful 
niarkin«,'s,  and  in  n  tree  of  twenty  inches  in  diameter  the 
heart  wood  meiisures  barely  seven  inches.  It  runs  to  about 
eighty  feet  in  height,  and  is  luther  scarce.  The  natives  call  it 
by  the  name  of  liuro-koro,  or  Paira.  It  may  bo  here  men- 
tioned that  the  native  name  for  all  heart-wood  fs  Tacouba. 

Locust-Tree  {Hyrmnaa  courbaril). —  For  its  use  in  canoe 
making  see  Purple  heart. 

The  bark  of  this  tree  has  but  one  defect.  It  is  rarely  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  so  is  easily  bent 
to  the  required  form.  But  it  is  heavier  than  water,  so  that  if 
the  canoe  be  upset,  it  immediately  sinks,  and  cannot  be  raised 
without  difficulty. 

It  is  from  the  Locust-tree  that  the  gum  animi  of  commerce 
is  obtained.  Very  often,  when  the  tree  is  dead  and  decayed, 
'enormous  quantities  of  the  gum  may  be  foimd  on  the  spot 
v>  hich  it  had  occupied.  The  wood  makes  excellent  furniture- 
being  hard,  heavy,  brown  streaked  with  veins,  and  taking  a 
fine  polish.  The  tree  is  also  known  by  the  names  of  Simiri 
and  K'wanarri. 
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Maam.     See  "  Tinamou." 

Maikkiany  (Smetonia  mnhagnni.) — Thn  ti-eo  which  furnifihAii 
the  w»ll  known  maliogany  wood  is  a  very  Kne  ono,  soniu  Njioci- 
nt«*nN  lN>in^  nearly  a  hundriMl  feet  in  height.  It  belongH  to  the 
{Ifroup  of  C)<Mlrao»i(>.  The  timber  ih  eHpt>cially  vnhiahle,  hecauHe, 
no  matter  how  large  or  long  it  may  be,  it  ig  aliiiOHt  invariably 
sound  throughout,  and  free  from  'shakes.'  A  single  log  has 
been  sold  for  a  thousand  pounds.  Its  uses  were  discovered 
by  Sir  W.  Ualeiuh. 

llosewodd,  which  oomes  from  the  same  country  is  a  Mimosa, 
sevi.>ral  s|MH!ies  of  which  furnish  the  wood.  It  derives  its 
name  from  the  rose-like  smell  of  the  freslily-out  timber. 

Manakins. — These  are  nearly  all  small  birds,  the  Cock  of 
the  Book,  f/.v.,  being  the  largest  of  them.  Waterton's  first 
Manakin  seems  to  be  the  White  throated  Manakin  (IHpra 
gutturals)  ;  the  second  is  the  Red  and  Black  Manakin  {Pipra 
aureola)',  the  third  is  the  White  headed  Manakin  {Pipra 
leneomlla) ;  and  the  fourth  is  the  Gold  he>' '  i  Manakin  {Pipra 
erythroceptt.alu8), 

Maribunta— This  is  merely  a  Portuguese  word  signifying  a 
Wasp,  and  is  applied  to  all  wasps  indiscriminately. 

Maroudi. — ^There  are  several  species  of  Maroudis,  those 
which  are  best  known  being  the  common  maroudi  {Penelope 
cristnta),  and  the  white  headed  maroudi  (Penelope  pipile).  Of 
these  birds,  Mr.  C.  B.  Brown  writes  as  follows  : — 

"  The  white-headed  maroudi  makps  an  extraordinary  rattling 
noise  with  its  wings  in  early  morning  and  late  in  the  evening, 
evidently  amusing  itself,  or  following  a  custom  of  its  kind,  for 
when  it  likes,  it  can  fly  noiselessly  c>nou};b. 

"  I  examined  their  wings,  and  found  that  the  males  have  four 
curiously  shaped  feathers  at  the  tip  of  the  wing,  with  which 
they  make  this  noise.  The  end  portion  of  these  feathers  is 
stilf,  with  very  short  pennules.  The  white  headed  females 
have  only  three  of  these  feathers  in  each  wing,  which  are  not 
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•o  int(  p.iely  moditied  m  in  the  male ;  while  the  male  of  the 
ooiumon  kind  htui  ouly  two  of  thoite  feaiherii  in  each  wing, 
whiuh  aro  moditied  in  u  lexa  degree  than  thuite  in  the  feualea 
of  the  white  headed  Kpeoiei." 


WHITE-HEADED  UAKUUDf. 


If  the  reader  will  refer  to  the  note  on  Pee-ay-man,  he  will  see 
that  the  Maroudi  is  thought  to  be  a  bird  of  good  spiritual 
influence.    This  is  the  Jaoatinga  of  Spix. 

MuGO-MOCO  Tree  (Callctdivm  arborescens). 

Monkey,  Brown  {Cebua  Apella). — This  monkey  is  well 
known  in  England,  and  is  very  intelligent.  Some  years  ago 
there  was  one  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  who  had  been  taught 
to  crack  nuts  with  a  stone,  if  he  found  them  too  hard  for  his 
teeth.  He  taught  a  companion  the  same  art,  and  it  was  most 
absurd  to  see  the  two  sitting  side  by  side,  and  cracking  nuts 
alternately.  They  never  seemed  to  quarrel  about  the  pos. 
sei^sion  of  the  stone,  but  as  soon  as  one  had  cracked  a  nut,  he 
put  down  the  stone  and  the  other  took  it  up.  They  had  worn 
the  stone  auite  smooth  by  continual  use. 
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Another  poNMMiied  the  rather  dangerous  faculty  of  lighting 
luotfer-matobeH,  and  knocking  thoin  about  with  hin  hand* 
while  biasing.  Nothing  pleahed  him  so  much  ai  a  flaming 
"  fusee,"  as  it  blazed  mure  (icrcely  than  an  ordinary  match, 
and  remained  alight  much  longor.  The  sides  and  back  of  his 
cage  were  covered  with  the  murkn  uf  the  inatohes  which  he 
had  lighted. 

Other  monkeys  employ  artificial  methods  of  nut  cracking, 
as  is  shown  by  Mr.  (J.  B.  Brown. 

He  had  found  a  number  of  Brazil  nutn  on  the  ground,  en- 
closed in  their  hurd,  shelly  cases.     *'  My  men  used  to  open 
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them  by  chopping  off  their  ends  with  a  cutlass,  which,  owing 
to  their  hardness,  was  no  easy  operation.  The  quatas,  or 
large  black  spider-monkeys,  spent  a  good  deal  of  their  time  in 
trying  to  open  them  by  beiiting  them  against  the  branches  of 
trees,  or  on  hard  logs  upon  the  ground  ;  and  as  we  passed  a 
grove  of  Brazil-nut-trees  it  was  amusing  to  hear  the  hammer- 
ing sounds  produced  by  these  fellows  at  their  self  imposed 
tasks.  Where  a  single  monkey  was  thus  employed  the  blows 
were  most  laughably  ♦  few  and  far  between,'  the  creature 
showing  its  true  indolent  character  by  the  slow  way  in  which 
it  pei'formed  its  work,  resting  for  a  few  minutes  between  every 
blow.     It  also  showed  an  amount  of  perseverance,  howeveri 
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that  on*  would  not  look  for  in  a  monkey,  nnd  a  knowledge 
that  it  would  eventually  reap  a  reward  for  ii«  hard  labour. 

*'  Ooodneaa  known  how  long  it  take*  one  of  thete  monkeyii 
to  breiik  a  nut-oane ;  but  the  time  must  be  great,  for  on  one 
oooaaion,  we  got  quietly  ainongnt  a  lot  of  the  nut  breakori*, 
and  Heoured  a  nut  OAse  which  one  in  itit  hurry  had  left  upon  a 
log,  and  which  waa  worn  Hinnoth  by  the  friction  of  the  mon- 
key's hands.  ThiH  had  Bviduiitly  bven  pounded  for  a  length  of 
time,  but  showed  no  MgnM  of  cracking.  Its  natural  aporture 
was  large  enough  to  allow  the  monkey's  finger  to  touch  the 
ends  of  the  nuts  inside,  wliiuh  were  picked  and  worn  by  its 
nails.  Near  the  satue  plaoe  we  saw  a  nut-ca^e  split  in  two, 
on  the  flat  surface  of  a  large  granite  rook,  that  had  evidently 
been  broken  hy  a  monkey,  for  there  were  no  Brazil  nut  trees 
from  which  it  could  have  fallen,  overhanging  the  spot." 

There  are  several  species  belonging  to  the  genus  Celnu,  and 
they  are  called  by  the  general  name  of  Capucins. 

Monkeys  and  Missiles. — Waterton,  as  will  here  be  seen, 
entirely  denies  that  any  monkey  can  use  a  missile,  and  recurs 
to  the  subject  in  one  of  his  essays.  In  this  article  he  offers  to 
accompany  any  one  to  any  collection  of  monkeys,  and  to  supply 
the  animals  with  stones,  tile<<,  lead,  pewter-pots  and  sawdust, 
all  of  which  articles  he  has  been  told  had  been  used  as  missiles 
against  human  beings  by  monkeys.  He  offers,  in  his  own 
amusingly  trenchant  style,  to  give  the  monkeys  every  oppor- 
tunity of  hurling  these  objects  at  him,  and  that  if  one  of 
them  does  so,  he  will  admit  that  the  knowledge  which  he  had 
tusquired  "  during  a  long  sojourn  in  the  forests  of  Guiana  (the 
native  haunts  of  monkeys)  is  rotten,  and  not  worth  one  single 
farthing." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  "Waterton  is  perfectly  right  in 
denying  that  any  monkey  which  he  had  seen  threw  stones  or 
any  missiles  by  way  of  defence.  Most  monkeys  can  catch  a 
missile,  and  many  are  adroit  enough  to  catch  flies  on  the  wing. 
But,  although  they  can  catch,  they  seldom  throw.  Still,  they 
are  able  to  drop  branches,  6io.,  from  the  tops  of  trees,  not 
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bcoauM  th«  branoliM  are  doml  Rnd  bilitle,  and  hAv«  bMn 
iiooi<l«iiittlly  brokan  by  ibn  |NtNNiiKe  of  th«  nionktya  among 
th«ni,  but  with  the  d«lib«ruttt  int«ution  of  diiviug  away  a 
■uppoweil  fun. 

Wttterton  nevor  miw  Muoh  a  ff>at  |)«r formed,  nnd  ho  in  right 
to  nay  NO.  Hut  thore  are  other  travcllerM  rpiite  na  worthy  of 
oredonco  na  Waterton,  who  deHnitely  htate  thut  they  have  been 
eye-witncNMea  to  MUch  a  proceeding.  No  one,  I  would  preMunie, 
would  impugn  a  direct  aMK«rtion  of  Mr.  Alfred  U.  Wulluve. 
Yet  in  hi*  well  known  work  on  the  Malay  ArchipelHgo,  among 
the  itdandH  of  which  he  waN  continually  travelling  for  more 
than  leven  years,  he  has  the  following  obiiervationH  ; — 

"  I  aftorwardH  xhot  two  adult  femalea  and  two  young  ones 
of  different  a^^es,  all  of  which  I  prenerved. 

"  One  of  the  fomale*,  with  several  young  ones,  was  feeding 
on  a  Durian  tree  with  unripe  fruit ;  and  as  soon  as  tihe  saw 
us  she  began  breaking  off  branches,  and  the  great  Fpiny 
branches  with  every  appearance  of  rage,  causing  such  a  shower 
of  missiles  as  effectually  kept  us  from  approaching  too  near 
the  tree. 

"  This  habit  of  throwing  down  branches  when  irritated  has 
been  doubted,  but  I  have,  as  here  narrated,  observed  it  my- 
self on  at  least  three  separate  occaHions.  It  was,  however, 
always  the  female  Mias  who  behaved  in  this  way,  and  it  may 
be  that  the  male,  trusting  more  to  his  great  strength  and  his 
powerful  canine  teeth,  is  not  afraid  of  any  other  animal,  and 
does  not  want  to  drive  them  away,  while  the  parental  instinct 
of  the  female  leads  her  to  adopt  this  mode  of  defending  her- 
self and  her  young  ones." 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  Wallace  travelled  in  the  Malay 
Archipelago,  and  wrote  of  the  orang-outan,  while  Water  ton 
travelled  in  Guiana,  and  wrote  of  the  Coaita  which  inhabits 
that  country.  Still,  his  sweeping  asRertlon  included  all 
members  of  the  monkey  race,  and  moreover,  a  traveller  and 
naturalist,  who  spent  much  time  in  Guiana,  writes  as  follows 
of  the  Coaiti,  or  Qnata : — 


"  When  engngttd  in  th«  foreiit,  cutting  am  jvivrtftgt,  w«  w«r« 
frequently  viiiiteil  by  biiucl«of  large  t'oJ»^*«  woolMyii,  which  wen* 
VMry  numeruue  oa  the  bttnicN  of  the  up*^'\  part  of  tuiM  river 
(the  K«MKiui()o).  They  were  the  hU^^U  bodied,  rod  facud  kind 
of  Urge  Npider  Dtonkity,  and  uttered  a  soH  of  bt^rkinji  grunt. 
Their  cry,  when  culling  to  each  other,  hiu  u  wuiling  »uu,A«d) 
And  In  very  loud. 

"On  MOoing  u«,  they  UMcd  fretiuently  to  hurl  down  Urgn 
dead  bmnc'hei,  nonie  of  which  canio  ruther  too  cIomo  to  our 
heiidri  at  timoH  to  be  comfortable.  The  manner  in  which 
tbey  performed  thin  was  Kingular  :  they  ludd  on  by  tail  and 
hind  foot  to  a  live  bough  in  a  true  top,  alon'^^side  of  a 
dead  one,  and  pushing  with  their  hamU  with  all  thotr  force 
AgainHt  the  lattor,  generally  succending  in  breaking  it  off, 
when  down  it  came."  (0.  U.  Brown,  Canoa  anl  Camp  L\ft 
in  (lulana.) 

I  have  lately  received  ocular  proof  that  a  monkey  can  fling 
miHHilea  with  a  good  aim.  At  the  Oryntal  Palace  there  iM 
a  baboon  which  is  fastened  by  a  chain.  If  a  visitor  nhould 
give  nuts,  ibc.,  to  any  other  monkey,  the  baboon  flings  the 
straw  of  its  cage  both  at  the  donor  and  recipient. 

Mora  (il/ora  excelsa). — One  of  the  m:vny  giants  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  which  are  found  in  Guiana,  sometimes 
attaining  a  height  of  two  hundred  feet. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Brown  gived  the  following  description  of  this  6ne 
tree: — 

"  The  band  of  Mora-trees  lining  both  banks  of  the  Esse- 
quibo  continued  along  it  as  far  up  as  we  went,  but  did  not 
grow  on  the  banks  of  the  Kupununi  up  to  Pirara  landing.  The 
Mora  grows  only  on  a  moist  soil  along  the  borders  of  the  river, 
forming  a  band  on  both  sides  of  varying  width,  according  to  the 
breadth  of  the  band  of  flooded  country  during  the  rainy  sea- 
son. In  places  it  is  often  not  more  than  100  yards  in  width. 
Up  many  small  side  streams  the  Mora  has  marched  to  their 
sources,  while  along  others  it  has  not  attempted  to  spread. 
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By  their  solid-looking  tops,  composed  of  massive  dark  green 
leaves,  and  their  great  height,  they  attract  tfttention  and 
excite  admiration;  and  when  portions  of  their  tops  are 
sprouting  new  leaves,  which  are  of  a  light  liver  colour  at  first, 
turning  red,  and  then  green,  a  forest  of  them  presents  many 
varied  tints.  Each  branch  throws  out  shoots  and  gets  new 
leaves  at  all  times  of  the  year,  independent  of  other  portions 
of  the  same  tree." 

The  seeds  of  the  Mora  are  rather  pink  inside,  and  used  by 
the  natives  as  food,  being  boiled,  grated,  and  then  mixed  with 
cassava  meal,  giving  it  a  brown  colour,  but  a  pleasant  and 
sweetish  taste.  Three  varieties  of  this  tree  are  recognised, 
namely,  the  Red  Mora,  White  Mora,  and  Mora  Bucquia.  The 
timber  is  excellent  for  ship-building,  and  is  one  of  the  eight 
first  class  woods  at  Lloyd's. 

Mosquito  (Oulex  pi  plena). — Several  species  of  Gnats  are 
called  by  the  name  of  Mosquito,  which  signifies  a  little  fly. 
They  are  found  all  over  the  world,  and  infest  hot  and  cold 
countries  equally,  though  their  bite  seems  to  be  fiercer  in 
the  former  than  in  the  latter. 

Even  in  England  the  Mosquito  can  be  more  than  unpleasant. 
I  have  had  my  right  hand  laid  up  for  a  long  time  by  the  bite 
of  a  single  Mosquito  just  at  the  base  of  the  thumb.  The 
insect  settled  on  my  hand  in  broad  daylight,  and  I  killed  it 
as  soon  as  I  felt  the  prick  of  its  beak ;  but  the  mischief  was 
done,  and  I  had  to  carry  my  arm  in  a  sling  and  have  the 
hand  covered  with  ice  for  several  days.  As  to  the  hand,  it 
looked  more  like  a  discoloured  boxing-glove  than  a  hand. 

It  is  only  the  female  Mosquito  which  bites,  the  male  being 
perfectly  harmless. 

There  is  a  larger  and  longer  legged  species  of  Mosquito  in 
Guiana.  Its  scientific  name  is  Ctdex  pi/Mcularis,  and  it  is 
popularly  known  as  Gaily- nipper. 

Musk  Duck  {Cairina  moschata). — Popularly,  but  wrongly 
called  the  Muscovy  Duck. 
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Nandapoa. — Sometimes  called  Negrooope,  i.e.  Black-head 
(Tantalua  looulator),  a  species  of  Ibis.  The  Jabiru,  q.  v.,  is 
also  called  Negrocope. 

Mr.  0.  B.  Brown's  observations  on  this  bird  agree  exactly 
with  Waterton's  passing  description.  He  mentions  that 
"  they  are  white,  with  black  wings,  and  are  frequently  seen 
soaring  high  in  the  heavens  in  circles,  mounting  higher  and 
higher  till  they  appear  like  mere  specks."  The  head  and 
neck  have  no  feathers,  and  are  covered  with  a  black,  wrinkled 
skin. 

Nondescript. — This  wonderful  specimen  of  Waterton's 
skill  in  taxidermy  is  formed  from  the  head  and  shoulders  of 
the  Red  Howler  monkey,  q.  v.  In  manipulating  it,  Waterton 
has  so  modelled  the  skin  that  he  has  discharged  from  the  face 
every  vestige  of  the  original  features,  and  has  substituted 
those  of  a  man,  grotesque  enough,  but  still  human.  As  bare 
skin  always  becomes  black  when  dry,  the  contrast  of  the 
black  face  with  the  fiery  red  hair  has  a  very  striking  effect 
and  adds  to  the  resemblance. 

In  his  witty  review  of  the  Wanderings,  to  which  reference 
has  already  been  made,  Sydney  Smith  says  of  the  frontispiece, 
which  represents  the  Nondescript,  "  Upon  stuffing  animals  we 
have  a  word  to  say.  Mr.  Waterton  has  placed  at  the  head  of 
his  book  the  pictui'e  of  what  he  is  pleased  to  consider  a  non- 
descript species  of  monkey.  In  this  exhibition  our  author  is 
surely  abusing  his  stuffing  talents,  and  laughing  at  the  public. 
It  is  clearly  the  head  of  a  Master  in  Chancery — whom  we 
have  often  seen  backing  in  the  House  of  Commons  after  he 
has  delivered  his  messajre.  It  is  foolish  thus  to  trifle  with 
science  and  natural  history." 

The  principal  difficulty  in  preparing  this  grotesque  head 
lay  in  the  change  of  the  facial  angle  from  that  of  the  monkey 
to  that  of  the  man.     This  could  not  have  been  done  if  the 
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skull,  or  any  part  of  it,  had  been  allowed  to  ramain,  and  the 
really  wonderful  feat  could  only  be  performed  by  Waterton's 
system  of  removing  the  whole  of  the  bones,  and  paring  down 
all  the  bare  skin  until  it  was  not  thicker  than  ordinary  writing- 
paper. 

The  drawing  of  the  head,  however,  scarcely  does  justice  to 
the  original,  for  Waterton  made  the  nose  much  more  aquiline 
and  thinner  than  is  shown  in  the  engraving,  which  also 
makes  the  face  look  as  if  it  were  hairy,  whereas  it  is  abso- 
lutely bare.  If  any  visitor  to  Ushaw  College  can  manage  to 
obtain  a  profile  view  of  the  Nondescript,  he  will  be  greatly 
struck  with  the  ingenuity  which  has  changed  the  flattened 
nose  of  the  monkey  into  the  aquiline  nose  of  a  human  being. 

Many  persons  indeed,  on  seeing  the  Nondescript,  really 
thought  that  it  was  human,  and  said  that  Waterton  ought  not 
to  have  been  allowed  to  kill  natives  in  order  to  show  his  skill 
in  preserving  their  skins. 

NuTMFG  (Myristtca  moschata.) — Mace  is  the  scarlet  envelope 
which  surrounds  the  seed.  It  becomes  reddish-yellow  when 
dry. 
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Olou,  sometimes  written  Oolu. — The  tree  is  a  large  one, 
running  to  eighty  or  ninety  feet  in  height,  and  found  in  loose 
sandy  soil  on  the  Essequibo.  It  produces  scented  gum  much 
like  that  of  the  hayawah,  and  seems  to  be  also  a  species  of 
Idea.  The  wood  is  recommended  for  wardrobes,  entomological 
cabinets,  and  the  like. 

Opossum  (Ckeironectes  Yapoch). — Sometimes,  on  account  of 
its  predatory  habits  and  its  semi  aquatic  life,  it  is  called 
the  Demerara  Otter.     Buffon  also  terms  it  an  otter. 

It  is  really  a  curious  being,  and  has  greatly  puzzled  syste- 
matic naturalists.  Most  of  the  opossum  tribe  inhabit  trees, 
but  the  Yapock  passes  the  greater  part  of  its  time  in  the 
water,  and  is  never  found  far  from  rivers.      The  feet  are 
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webbed,  the  cheeks  are  furnished  with  large  pouches,  and  the 
fore-feet  look  exactly  as  if  they  had  six  toes  instead  of 
five. 

It  is  rather  prettily  marked,  the  ground  colour  being  grey, 
on  which  are  bold  black  marks.  In  the  young,  the  grey  is 
li^fhter  and  the  black  darker  than  in  the  adult  animal. 


OPOSSUM. 


Orange  {Citrus  aurantium). — Those  who  have  travelled  in 
the  West  Indies  say  that  the  Orange  cannot  be  appreciated 
unless  eaten  off  the  tree,  and  that  the  best  "  China  "  Orange 
of  our  shops  is  but  bad  brown  sugar  and  water  to  the  Oi'ange 
when  fresh.  The  only  drawback  is,  that  the  aromatic  oil  of 
the  peel  is  so  powerful  that  the  lips  are  blistered,  unless 
every  particle  of  peel  be  removed. 

Otter  {Pteromjura  Sanhachil). — ^The  following  account  of 
this  animal  is  given  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Brown  : — 

"  "We  frequently  came  up  with  parties  of  Otters,  composed 
of  from  five  to  eight  individuals,  which  tried  to  dispute  the 
passage  of  the  river  with  us.  They  used  to  approach  the 
canoes,  and  all  popping  their  heads  out  of  water  together, 
would  snort  and  snarl  as  if  trying  to  intimidate  us.  Seeing 
that  our  advance  was  not  to  be  checked,  they  took  long  dives 
away,  and  quickly  disappeared  beyond  a  bend  in  the  river,  to 
be  seen  no  more.     They  were  of  a  brownish  colour,  with  a 
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patch  of  white  under  the  throat.  I  oould  not  resist  the  temp- 
tation of  having  a  shot  at  one  occasionally,  but  never  could 
tell  whether  it  took  effect,  for,  as  they  always  disappeared 
beneath  the  surface  at  the  instant  of  the  report,  it  was  ditii- 
cult  to  say  whether  they  had  dived  at  the  flush  or  were  killed 
and  sunk  to  the  bottom." 

The  length  of  one  which  was  shot  by  Mr.  Brown  was  five 
feet  four  inches,  nearly  two  feet  more  than  the  average 
length  of  our  English  otter.  The  burrows  seem  to  have  two 
entrances,  one  opening  into  the  river  and  the  other  leading  to 
the  bank. 

OuRAH  (ArwiuMnaria  Schomhwrghii).  — Waterton  did  not 
know  the  reed  called  Ourah,  neither  did  the  Macoushies, 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  it.  It  is  a  very  local 
plant,  and  according  to  Schomburgk,  is  only  to  be  found  on  a 
sandstone  ridge  of  the  Upper  Orinoco  Rivor.  In  some  respects 
it  resembles  the  bamboo,  and,  like  that  plant,  grows  in  thick 
clusters,  with  long  slender  branches  that  wave  in  the  wind 
like  magnified  tufts  of  grass. 

Nowhere  is  the  stem  more  than  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  the  first  joint,  which  is  used  for  the  blow-gun,  is  fifteen 
or  sixteen  feet  in  length,  without  a  single  knot,  hollow,  and 
polished  within.  Though  its  walls  are  very  thin,  they  are 
of  great  strength,  owing  to  the  tubular  form  of  the  reed,  and 
ai'e  thus  able  to  uphold  the  slender  branches,  which  sometimes 
reach  forty  feet  in  length. 
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Pacou  {Myletea  pacu). — How  this  fish  is  taken  by  means 
of  poisoning  the  water  is  described  under  "Wourali." 
Poison,  however,  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  for  the  Pacous 
have  a  fashion  of  coming  to  the  surface  of  the  watei-, 
showing  their  heads  and  parts  of  their  backs,  and  then  dis- 
appearing. "Waterton  used  to  shoot  pike  in  the  same  manner 
as  they  came  to  bask  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  after  the 
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oustom  of  their  kind.  The  Qesh  of  the  Pocou  affords  excellent 
food. 

Paddle. — The  Paddles  are  really  curious  objects,  They  are 
made  from  the  wood  of  the  Paddle-tree  {A8jndo8j)ernmm  excel- 
8utn),  a  most  strange-looking  tree.  It  runs  to  a  considerable 
height,  and  the  outline  of  the  trunk  is  most  remarkable. 

The  reader  will  remember  that  the  Celba  (see  p.  305)  has 
the  lower  p:irt  of  the  trunk  moditied  into  buttresses,  but 
the  Paddle-tree  seems  to  be  all  buttress,  and  bears  a  curious 
resemblance  to  the  clustered  pillars  found  in  some  of  our  old 
cathedrals.  Indeed,  the  section  of  the  tree  looks  very  much 
like  a  piece  of  one  of  those  intricate  puzzle-maps  and  pictures 
which  used  to  be  found  in  the  toyshops. 

As  the  wood  is  soft  while  fresh,  an  Indian,  when  he  has  to 
make  a  now  paddle,  splits  off  one  of  the  "flutes,"  as  these 
buttresses  are  called,  trims  it  carefully  into  shape,  and  then 
hands  it  over  to  the  women,  who  paint  it  in  divers  patterns 
of  black  and  red. 

The  Paddle  wood  tree  is  called  by  the  natives  Yarari  or 
Massara.  When  dry,  the  wood  is  very  light,  very  elastic,  very 
hard,  and  very  strong.*  This  oddly-shaped  tree  averages  sixty 
or  seventy  feet  in  height,  and  five  feet  in  diameter.  A  good 
section  of  it  is  in  the  Technological  Museum  of  the  Crystal 
Pafeice. 

Pappaw  or  Papaw-Tree  (Carica  papaya).  —  This  tree  is 
planted  by  the  natives  near  all  their  permanent  settlements, 
and  is  seen  in  company  with  the  cotton  and  red  pepper.  It 
not  only  furnishes  an  edible  fruit,  but  possesses  the  singular 
property  of  making  tough  meat  tender  when  rubbed  with  the 
acrid  juice  of  the  unripe  fruit,  or  even  with  the  leaf.  In  fact, 
as  Tom  Cringle  says,  it  can  convert  a  piece  of  bull's  hide  into 
a  tender  beef -steak. 

Paint,  Red,  used  by  Natives. — The  natives  are  fond  of 
decorating  their  bodies  with  paints  during  feasting  times.  Red 
and  black  are  the  two  chief  colours.  Red  is  obtained  from  the 
seeds  Ji  the  Arnotto  plant  [Bixa  orellana),  and  the  black  from 
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the  juice  of  the  fruit  of  the  Lana  tree  {Oenipa  Amerieana). 
The  Bixa  is  the  plant  that  furnishes  the  annate  dye,  with 
which  we  colour  our  cheeses.  The  natives  call  the  paint  by 
the  name  of  Kucu. 


Parima,  Lake. — Ever  since  the  time  of  the  great  adven- 
turer, Ealeigli,  there  has  been  great  discussion  as  to  the 
Lake  Parima  and  El  Dorado,  or  the  Golden  City.  Some 
geographers  have  denied  the  existence  of  either  lake  or 
city,  while  others  have  been  so  certain  as  to  the  former,  that 
a  map  in  my  possession  places  it  about  forty  miles  north-east 
of  Fort  St.  Joachim,  in  the  loop  of  the  Tacatn  River, 
between  Lat.  4  and  5  N. 

Waterton  could  find  no  traces  of  it,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Fort  St.  Joachim  had  not  been  more  successful.    Schomburgk, 
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who  went  macli  by  the  tracks  of  Waterton,  reached  the  very 
ppot,  and  found  that  Waterton's  cautious  Huggestion  was  more 
than  correct.  He  has  given  a  beautiful  drawing  of  the  spot, 
which  would  have  been  the  centre  of  the  lake,  had  it  exinted, 
but  on  which  was  a  small  settlement  of  native  huts.  Of  the 
lake  he  writes  as  follows  : — 

"  The  vast  savannahs  upon  which  St.  Pirara  is  situated,  are 
encompassed  by  the  Facaraima  mountains  to  the  north,  the 
Canoku  and  Carawaimi  mountains  to  the  south,  the  thick 
forests  of  the  Essequibo  and  isolated  mountains,  to  the  east, 
and  the  mountains  of  the  Mocajabi,  and  branches  of  the  Sierra 
Parima  to  the  west ;  and,  according  to  a  superficial  computa- 
tion, cover  a  space  of  fourteen  thousand  four  hundred  square 
miles.  The  geological  structure  of  this  region  leaves  but  little 
doubt  that  it  was  once  the  bed  of  an  inland  lake,  which,  by 
one  of  those  catastrophes  of  which  even  later  times  give  us 
examples,  broke  its  uarriers  and  forced  a  path  for  its  waters 
to  the  Atlantic.  May  we  not  connect  witb  this  inland  sea 
that  fable  of  El  Dorado  and  Lake  Parima  1 " 

Thus  Schomburgk  has  proved  that  Waterton's  conjecture 
was  correct,  and  that  we  may  erase  El  Dorado  and  Lake 
Parima  from  our  maps  and  memories. 

Parrot,  Sun,  or  Hia-hia  {Deropiyua  accijntrinn^). — It  de- 
rives its  popular  and  appropriate  name  from  the  way  in  Avhich 
the  feathers  of  its  neck  can  be  spread  into  a  sort  of  flaming 
glory  round  its  head.  There  is  a  splendid  specimen  in 
"Waterton's  museum.     It  is  sometimes  called  Anoca. 

Pataca. — There  seems  to  be  no  possibility  of  identifying 
this  bird.  No  description  is  given,  and  its  name  is  only  once 
casually  mentioned.  As  it  is  named  in  connection  with  the 
maroudi,  it  may  belong  to  the  same  group  of  birds.  See 
"  Maroudi." 

Peccary,  sometimes  called  Wild  Hog  {Dicoteles  twjnrv). 
— This  is  not  a  large  animal,  weighinj?  onlj'  .ui^  iitl'^  "# 
sixty  pounds,  but  it  is  greatly  '^Vcia<li»d,  not  onh'  by  be 
natives,  but  by  Europeans.      Tho  tusks  •»(  the  boars  are  so 
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■mail  that  they  can  scarcely  be  i-wn  beyond  the  lipn,  but  tbtj 
are  terribly  xharp,  out  like  lanoetn,  and  can  be  wielded  with 
singular  swiftness  and  force. 

Moreover,  the  PeccarieH,  until  they  have  learned  renpect  for 
man  from  long  experience,  seem  to  be  entirely  without  tLe 
tien^e  of  fear,  and  to  be  in  the  habit  of  taking  offence  at  the 
leant  sound,  and  charging  ut  the  8|)ot.  Thei'P  is  pcavcvly  a 
hunter  who  has  not  been  forced  to  climb  into  the  branches  ot 
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trees  in  order  to  escape  a  herd  of  Peccpries,  and  even  when 
they  have  driven  him  into  the  tree,  they  will  sit  round  it, 
gnashing  their  tusks  in  anger.  The  sound  of  the  clashing 
tusks  is  well  known  to  hunters,  and  wai'ns  them  to  prepare 
for  a  charge. 

The  jaguar  preys  upon  them,  but  is  afraid  of  them.  They 
always  go  in  herds,  and  if  one  be  attacked,  the  rest  are  sure 
to  come  to  the  rescue.  So,  the  jaguar  silently  follows  the 
herd,  strikes  down  a  straggling  Peccary  and  makes  for  the 
nearest  tree.     There  it  remains  until  the  Peccaries  are  tired 
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of  waiting  for  it,  and  it  then  deflcends  the  tree,  6Di».he8  the 
Peooary,  and  then  followH  the  herd  in  search  of  another.  In- 
HtanceH  have  been  however  known  where  the  jaguar  haii  not 
had  time  to  OHcape,  and  haH  been  cut  to  pieces  by  the  lancet- 
like  tUHks  of  the  Poccaries. 

Two  species  are  known  in  Guiana,  one  the  C^ollared  Peccary, 
having  a  white  band  over  the  neck,  and  the  other  the  \Vhit<«- 
lipped  Peccary,  which  has  a  white  streak  upon  the  jaws.    Uoth 
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species  have  on  the  back  a  fetid  open  gland,  which  must  be 
cut  out  as  soon  as  the  animal  is  killed,  as  if  it  were  allowed 
to  remain,  the  flesh  would  be  uneatable.  The  White-lipped 
Peccary  is  larger  than  its  relative,  fiercer,  and  more  dreaded. 
The  natives  use  the  white  tusks  for  necklaces  and  other 
ornaments. 

Pee-ay-man. — The  word  is  spelt  variously  by  different 
travellers,  some  using  the  word  Piaiman.  The  pronunciation 
however  is  the  same  in  both  cases. 

The  Pee-ay-man,  or  sorcerer,  is  a  very  great  man  indeed, 
like  the  medicine  man  of  North  America  or  the  prophet  of 
South  Africa,  and  has  to  endure  a  curiously  similar  ordeal  of 
bodily  torture  and  exhaustion  before  he  can  be  admitted  to 
the  coveted  rank.  The  mode  in  which  he  exercises  his  art  is 
narrated  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Brown.     He  had  procured  a  guide  who 
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WM  full  of  wild  legends  relating  to  the  locality,  and  would 
insist  on  tolling  them. 

• "  He  turned  out  to  be  a  fumed  Moreerer,  or  Piaiman  ;  and  at 
a  village  called  Itabay,  where  wo  stopped  one  night  in  return- 
ing, he  left  the  house  in  which  we  had  put  up  our  hammoclcH, 
telling  the  interpreter  to  inform  me  that  liiN  absence  for  thn 
night  was  unavoidable,  owing  to  his  having  to  go  up  amongst 
the  mountaing  to  roam  about  for  the  uight,  .whiUt  his  good 
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spirit  remained  in  one  of  the  houses  to  cure  a  sick  man, 
who  had  demanded  his  good  offices. 

"  In  two  minutes  after  he  had  left  us  his  powerful  voice  was 
heard  making  the  most  discordant  sounds  imaginable,  chanting, 
howling,  coughing,  and  many  other  diabolical  noises,  to  these 
were  added  the  ahishing  sound  of  an  instrument  called  a  shak- 
shak,  made  of  a  small  round  calabash  filled  with  seeds,  and 
placed  on  a  handle,  by  which  it  is  shaken. 
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"All  ibA  firoM  in  tlm  hoiiNo  hud  boon  put  out  in  nnticipation 
of  bin  nrriviil,  and  tbu  pl.uio  wum  pitch  (Itirk,  mo  thiit  the  illii' 
Minn  that  ho  vniH  not  thero  in  the  llnHh  nii^^ht  lu>  kopt  tip. 
Owin^  to  the  noJMo  I  did  not  get  i\  wink  of  n1«i>p  until  iihout 
two  o'clouk  i'l  thn  morning,  and  often  thoti^ht,  during  tho 
night,  whut  a  good  thing  it  woid<l  hiivt*  bocn  if  hi>t  Mpiiit  huii 
only  accompanied  hin  body  to  iho  mountains. 

**Tho  b(>u^M^  hoing  oIoho  to  tho  ono  I  wuh  in,  tho  jntoi*pr*»tor 
coidd  h(>ju>  all  he  Hiiid,  and  at  my  i'0(pio>t,  hut  witli  ovi<loiit 
riductauce,  told  xiw  what  it  was.  It  n«>mnH  that  ho  ptii»>r«d 
the  house  Hiloutly,  and  tluui  commencod  tho  Nort  of  din  ahovo 
mentioned,  heating  with  a  palm  bratu  h  on  the  floor.  Ho  th(>n 
asked  in  a  doop,  Nopulchral  voico  what  it  was  that  ailed  the 
paHont,  to  which  the  Hick  mm'R  wifo  ros|M)nded  that  some 
evil  8pirit8  or  kanaimtiH  had  •  done  him  bad.'  The  Horcen'r 
then  said,  '  Well,  I  don't  know  whether  1  can  euro  bim,  but 
I  will  do  ray  beHt.' 

"  He  then  called  to  his  aid  tho  good  spirit  of  a  bird,  called 
the  maroudi,  tho  doHccnt  of  which  from  tho  roof  was  made 
known  by  tho  nhakingol'  tho  palm-leaf  raiHod  up  and  gradually 
lowered  to  tho  floor, 

*♦  On  the  arrival  of  this  good  spirit,  it  at  first  complained  of 
having  bad  a  long  journey,  and  that  it  was  much  heated  by 
the  haste  it  had  been  obliged  to  make  when  so  suddenly  sum- 
moned. It  made  the  usual  amount  of  noiso,  interlarded  with 
whistlings  (in  imitation  of  the  maroudic^'a  call),  and  promised 
to  do  its  best.  When  its  best,  which  consisted  of  discordant 
sounds,  had  been  done,  its  egress  through  tho  roof  was  made 
known  by  the  shakings  of  tho  palm-leaf, 'and  a  dead  silenco  of 
a  minute's  duration  succeeded,  when  the  fluttering  of  the  leaf 
announced  the  arrival  of  tho  spirit  of  an  alligator,  which  in 
its  turn  was  replaced  by  a  duraquara,  and  so  on." 

Pegall. — A  native  basket,  very  light,  elastic,  and  strong. 

Pelican  (Pelecanua  /uscus). — Several  Pelicans  are  known, 
such,  for  example,  as  the  frigate  bird,  and  all  of  them 
have  the  under  part  of    the  skin  of   tho  neck  and  throat 
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modified  into  a  pouch,  which  can  be  greatly  distended.  It  is 
chiefly  used  for  carrying  fish  to  its  young,  and  being  large 
enough,  when  fully  distended,  to  hold  two  gallons  of  water,  it 
can  carry  a  plentiful  supply. 

Keepers  of  travelling  menageries  are  in  the  habit  of  exhibit- 
ing the  capacity  of  the  pouch  by  thrusting  their  bent  arms 
into  it.  Yet  when  it  is  not  needed  for  use,  it  can  hardly  be 
seen,  so  elastic  are  the  membranes  of  which  it  is  composed, 
and  the  pelican  only  looks  like  a  bird  with  a  long,  straight 
beak. 

As  far  as  can  be  judged  from  its  behaviour  in  captivity,  it 
is  a  playful  bird,  but  rather  quick-tempered.  While  watching 
the  pelicans  at  the  Zoological  Gardens,  I  was  able  to  secure  a 
few  of  their  characteristic  attitudes. 

Fig.  1  represents  a  bird  that  had  just  been  fed,  and  was 
resting  after  its  dinner. 


Fig.  2  is  the  same  bird  as  it  appeared  at  feeding  time,  when 
it  was  scolding  another  for  eating  a  fish  which  it  wanted  for 
itself. 

Fig.  3  shows  the  attitude  of  a  pelican  while  sunning  itself, 
with  the  pouch  slightly  expanded. 

Fig.  4  gives  the  attitude  when  the  bird  is  startled  by  an 
unexpected  noise. 

Fig.  5  represents  the  bird  in  the  act  of  preening  the  feathers 
of  the  breast.     This  attitude  gave  rise  to  the  fable  of  the 
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pelican  feeding  its  young  with  its  own  blood  drawn  from  its 
breast,  the  red  tip  of  the  beak  having  a  blood-like  look  against 
the  white  feathers. 


Fig.  6  shows  the  bird  with  the  mouth  half-open,  and  Figs. 
7,  8,  9  are  ordinary  attitudes. 
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The  reader  will  see  that  the  pouch  is  scarcely  shown  at  all 
in  these  figures,  the  whole  of  which  were  sketched  from  the 


living  birds.     The  colour  of  the  pelican  is  white  with  a  delicate 
rosy  tinge. 
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Pepper-Black.     {Piper  nigrum.) 

Pepper-Red  (Capaioum  annuum). — Few  plants  are  more 
valued  both  abroad  and  in  England  than  the  Capsicum. 
In  its  small  state  it  is  known  as  "  ohili,"  and  is  sometimes 
gathered  before  it  has  obtained  the  red  stage  of  exiHtence. 
When  ground,  it  is  sold  as  Cayenne  pepper,  the  species 
usually  employed  for  this  purpose  being  Capsicum /rutescena. 

It  grows  well  in  England,  if  care  be  taken  of  it,  and  is  a 
very  pretty  and  ornamental  plant,  especially  when  the  pods 
attain  their  brilliant  red  hue. 

Perai  {Serraaalmua  piraya). — ^This  fish  is  quite  as  much 
dreaded  as  the  alligator  or  cayman  in  the  rivers,  or  the 
shark  in  the  sea.  Indeed,  its  teeth,  sharply  pointed  and 
razor- edged,  very  much  resemble  those  of  the  shark.  Its 
voracity  seems  to  know  no  bounds.  It  will  attack  other  fish, 
such  as  the  gilbacker,  lowlow,  paraima,  «bc.,  bite  large  pieces 
out  of  their  fins  and  tails.  Even  when  scarcely  larger  than 
an  English  gudgeon,  the  Perai,  which  is  sometimes  called  the 
Blood-fish  of  the  Orinoco,  can  make  fatal  attacks  on  human 
beings,  its  numbers  compensating  for  its  small  size. 

The  following  account  of  it  is  taken  from  Mr.  C.  B.  Brown's 
work  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made : — 

"  The  Corentyne  and  its  branches  were  literally  teeming  with 
fish  of  various  kinds,  the  greater  number  being  haimara  and 
Perai.  The  latter  were  so  abundant  and  ferocious  that  at 
times  it  was  dangerous,  when  bathing,  to  go  into  the  water  to 
a  greater  depth  than  up  to  one's  knees.  Even  then  small 
bodies  of  these  hungry  creatures  would  swim  in  and  make  a 
dash  close  up  to  our  legs,  and  then  retreat  to  a  short  distance. 
They  actually  bit  the  steering  paddles  as  they  were  drawn 
through  the  water  astern  of  the  boats.  A  tapir  which  I  shot 
swimming  across  the  water  had  its  nose  eaten  off  by  them 
whilst  we  were  towing  it  to  the  shore. 

''Of  an  evening  the  men  used  to  catch  some  of  them  for 
sport,  and  in  taking  the  hook  from  their  mouths  produce  a 
wound  from  which  the  blood  ran  freely.     On  throwing  them 
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back  into  the  water  in  this  injured  condition,  they  were  im- 
mediately set  upon  and  devoured  by  their  companions.  Even 
as  one  was  being  hauled  in  on  the  line,  its  comrades,  seeing 
that  it  was  in  diflSculties,  attacked  it  at  once.  One  day,  when 
the  boat  was  hauled  in  to  some  rocks,  a  few  of  the  men  were 
engaged  shooting  fish  near  by,  and  in  so  doing  wounded  a 
laige  haimara. 

"  Having  escaped  from  its  human  tormentors,  it  made  for 
the  open  liver,  but  was  instantly  attacked  by  Ferai  attracted 
by  the  blood  escaping  from  its  wound,  and  was  driven  back  to 
the  shelter  of  the  rocks  close  to  the  boat,  from  which  I  had  a 


PERAI. 


good  view  of  the  chase.  The  large  fish  followed  by  its  savage 
enemies  reminded  me  of  a  parallel  case  on  land— a  stricken 
deer  pursued  by  wolves. 

**  The  Ferai,  foi'tunately,  lie  only  ofE  sand-beaches  and  in 
quiet  pools,  not  frequenting  the  cataracts,  where  their  presence 
would  be  anything  but  acceptable  to  the  men  while  working 
in  the  water.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  the  spawning 
place  of  some  Ferai  on  the  matted  clusters  of  fibrous  roots  of 
some  lianes,  which  hung  from  the  branches  of  a  tree  into  the 
water,  amongst  which  much  earthy  sediment  had  collected, 
and  many  small  aquatic  plants  had  grown.  The  sediment 
gave  weight  to  the  roots  which  kept  the  clusters  under  water, 
and  the  force  of  the  current  made  them  buoyant,  giving  the 
lianes  a  slope  when  the  river  was  high,  which  kept  them  not 
far  from  its  surface. 
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"  My  attention  was  attracted  to  them  by  two  Perai  lying 
olotie  to  them,  with  their  heads  up  stream,  as  the  men  said, 
engaged  in  watching  their  eggs.  Procuring  one  of  the  roots, 
I  examined  it,  and  found  amongst  it  numbers  of  single  eggs 
and  clusters  of  small,  jelly-like  young,  which  had  been  already 
hatched.  The  eggs  were  white,  and  of  about  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  with  a  hard  exterior.  The  young  were  very 
little  larger,  and  had  a  glutinous  surface,  which  caused  them 
to  adhere  together  on  being  taken  from  the  water.  They  had 
not  acquired  any  powers  of  locomotion,  but  could  just  wriggle 
their  tails  like  tadpoles. 

"  Under  a  lens  they  resembled  the  egg  devoid  of  its  covering, 
with  a  gelatinous  ridge  around  three-quarters  of  its  circum- 
fei-ence,  one  end  of  which  expanded  into  a  knob  (probably  the 
head),  while  the  other  termination  was  flattened  and  tail- 
like. I  could  not  detect  any  eyes  or  mouth  in  them,  but 
their  bodies  were  speckled  with  grey  markings  of  colouring 
matter." 

Stedman  mentions  the  fish  under  the  title  of  Feery. 

The  Waraw  palm-dwellers  {see  .^Eta)  dispose  of  their  dead 
simply  by  dropping  the  bodies  into  the  lake,  where  the  flesh 
is  rapidly  stripped  from  the  bones  by  the  Perai,  just  as  our 
ants  can  do  with  frogs,  mice,  and  small  birds.  If  the  deceased 
should  happen  to  be  a  man  of  importance,  the  body  is  lowered 
in  a  net,  and  the  skeleton,  when  quite  cleaned,  is  drawn  up, 
dried,  painted  red,  and  hung  in  the  hut. 

Petrel,  Stobmy  {T/uilaaaidroma  pelagica). — This  bird  is  too 
well  known  to  need  description. 

Phaeton,    /^ee  "Tropic  Bird." 

Pi-pi-YO.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  bird,  except  that  its 
cry  is  shrill,  and  is  thought  to  resemble  the  syllables  forming 
its  name. 

Pine  Apple  (^Ananaaaa  saliva). 

PiWABBi. — It  is  singular  that  a  drink  prepared  as  is  Piwarri 
should  not  only  have  been  invented  and  drunk  at  all.  but 
that  it  should  have  been  employed  by  nations  who  could  have 
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had  no  connection  with  each  other.     Piwarri  (which  is  also 
spelled  Piari  or  Paiworie)  is  prepared  as  follows. 

Cassava  bread  is  chewed,  and  then  placed  in  a  lurge  pot,  in 
which  is  some  of  the  expressed  cassava  juice  already  mentioned. 
It  is  boiled  for  twelve  hours,  and  then  put  into  jars,  where 
fermentation  takes  place,  and  it  is  ready  for  use.  It  has  an 
intoxicating  quality  of  a  very  feeble  character,  but  the  natives 
compensate  for  lack  of  quality  by  quantity,  and,  by  dint  of 
drinking  successive  bowls  of  the  liquid,  they  do  succeed  in 
intoxicating  themselves. 

When  the  natives  can  get  brandy,  they  prefer  it  to  any 
other  liquid,  because  it  makes  them  drunk  so  soon,  but  next  to 
bi-andy  they  like  piwarri. 

Not  only  is  it  a  favourite  beverage,  but  it  has  a  kind  of 
sanctity  attached  to  it,  and  is  drunk  at  their  solemn  feasts. 
Here  we  have  a  most  singular  resemblance  to  the  kava 
drinking  of  Polynesia.  The  Mexicans  prepare  a  drink  called 
"  mudai "  in  a  similar  manner,  except  that  they  employ  apples 
instead  of  cassava  or  kava.  Those  who  have  been  obliged  to 
drink  Piwarri  for  reasons  of  policy,  say  that  it  rather  resembles 
very  weak  table  beer.  In  some  of  the  larger  settlements, 
they  have  enormous  Piwarri  bowls,  shaped  like  canoes,  of  . 
about  the  same  size,  and  called  by  the  same  name. 

Plantain  (Mtisa  paradisaica). 

Plovers.  There  are  many  species  of  Plover  in  Guiana. 
The  most  common  are  the  Black-breasted  {Charadriua  Virgini- 
anus),  the  Bing-neck  (C  aemipalmatia),  and  the  Sandy 
Plover  (Strepailvs  interprea). 

Porcupine. — The  species  mentioned  by  Waterton  is  the  Tree- 
Porcupine,  or  Coendoo  {Cercdahea  prehtnailia),  which,  like  the 
sloths,  finds  its  nutriment  in  the  trees  and  not  on  the  ground. 
In  Northern  America  thei-e  is  an  allied  species,  also  living  in 
trees  and  called  the  urson,  cawquaw,  or  Canadian  porcupine, 
from  which  the  '*  Indians,"  as  they  are  called,  procui'e  the  quills 
with  which  they  decorate  their  dresses  and  other  articles,  pre- 
viously staining  them  with  dyes  extracted  from  various  herbs. 
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The  Coendoo,  however,  may  be  distinguiiihed  by  its  long 
prehensile  tail,  which  can  be  coiled  round  the  branches  like 
that  of  the  spider-monkey  and  the  little  ant  eater,  which  has 
been  already  described. 

Its  food  consists  of  leaves,  flowers,  yonng  twigs,  and  similar 
substances,  and  its  flesh  is  said  to  be  delicate  and  tender.  If 
so,  it  very  much  belies  the  odour  which  proceeds  from  its 
body,  and  which  is  thus  described  by  Charles  Kingsley  : — 


POBOUMME. 


"  More  than  once  we  became  aware  of  a  keen  and  dreadful 
scent,  as  of  a  concentrated  essence  of  unwashed  tropic 
humanity,  which  proceeded  from  that  strange  animal,  the 
Porcupine  with  a  prehensile  tail,  who  prowls  in  the  tree-tops 
all  night,  and  sleeps  in  them  all  day,  spending  his  idle  hours 
in  making  this  hideous  smell.  Probably  he  or  his  ancestors 
have  found  it  pay  as  a  protection ;  for  no  jaguar  or  tiger-cat, 
it  is  to  be  presumed,  would  care  to  meddle  with  any  thing  so 
exquisitely  nasty,  especially  when  it  is  all  over  shai'p  prickles." 

As  to  the  theory  that  any  animal,  even  the  skunk  itself,  is 
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protected  hy  an  evil  odour,  Waterton  alwaya  treata  it  with 
contempt  In  an  essay  on  the  weaael,  he  haa  the  following 
remarka : — 

"  Many  of  the  weasel  tribe  have  the  power  of  emitting  a 
very  disagreeable  odour  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  body. 
We  are  gravely  informed  in  the  American  BiograjJty  qf  Birdi^ 
that  the  pole-oat  has  this  faculty  'given  him  by  nature  as  a 
defence.'  And,  pray,  at  what  old  granny's  firaside  in  the 
United  States  has  the  writer  of  this  picked  up  such  an  im- 
portant piece  of  information  1  How  comes  the  polecat  to  be 
aware  that  the  emitted  contents  of  a  gland  (I  use  gland  in 
the  singular  number,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  but  the  animal 
haa  two  glands),  inoffensive  to  itself,  should  be  offensive  to  all 
its  pursuers  1  I  say,  inoffensive  to  itself,  because  I  cannot 
believe  that  our  Creator  would  condemn  an  unoffending  animal 
to  produce  its  own  punishment  by  means  of  a  smell  which 
never  leaves  it — whether  it  roam  up  and  down  as  a  solitary 
animal,  or  whether  it  have  a  partner  and  a  family  of  young 
ones  to  provide  for. 

"  Although  this  odour  from  individuals  of  the  weasel  tribe 
is  very  distressing  to  our  own  nasal  sensibilities,  it  by  w 
means  follows  that  the  scent  should  have  a  similar  effect  upon 
those  of  all  other  animals.  For  example,  the  smell  from 
purulent  carrion  is  certainly  very  disagreeable  to  us  bipeds ; 
still  it  cannot  prove  so  to  the  dog— for,  in  lieu  of  avoiding  it, 
this  quadruped  never  loses  an  opportunity  of  rolling  in  it. 
If  the  polecat  has  had  the  fetid  gland  '  given  him  by  nature 
as  a  defence,'  then  must  nature  have  given  a  sweet  one  to  the 
civet  for  its  destruction ;  seeing  that,  whilst  we  shun  the  first 
on  account  of  its  insupportable  stench,  we  pursue  and  kill  the 
last  in  order  to  obtain  its  perfume.  Now,  as  both  these 
animals  are  of  the  same  family,  I  cannot  help  remarking,  with 
Sterne,  in  the  case  of  the  '  poor  negro  girl,'  that  nature  has 
put  one  of  this  tribe  sadly  over  the  head  of  the  others,  if  the 
North  American  theory  be  sound. 

"  Again,  if  nature  has  given  this  abominable  stench  to 
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niany  of  the  polecat  tribe  'on  a  dofenoo/  the  huii  ornelly 
iiegleoted  our  former  invader,  the  Hanovoriuu  rut.  The  pole- 
oat  ia  uot  much  expovod  to  doHtruction,  a«  itH  inovemeuta  are 
ohiofly  nocturnal,  and,  in  general,  it  in  apt  to  Hhun  the  haunts 
of  men.  But  our  Hanoverian,  having  a  moat  inordiniito 
appetite  for  the  good  things  of  this  wurld,  in  over  on  the  stir, 
in  the  very  midtit  of  its  enemies,  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  its 
oajNioious  stomach ;  and  it  will  cuter  for  itself  the  four-and- 
twenty  hours  throughout.  Hence  your  housokecper  complains 
that  it  will  try  its  tooth  on  primest  Htilton  in  broad  daylight, 
and  that  it  will  have  its  whiskers  in  the  croambowl,  even 
whilst  the  duirymuid  is  gone  up  stairs  with  butter  for  the 
breakfast  table.  Still  my  dai'ling  Hanoverian  lias  nothing 
but  an  ordinary  set  of  teeth  wherewith  to  protect  itself, 
although  exposed  to  ten  times  more  danger  than  the  foumart, 
which  last  has  a  fetid  gland  given  it  by  nature  '  as  a  defence/ 
— in  addition,  I  may  add,  to  vast  muscular  strength,  and  to 
two  full  rows  of  sharp  and  well-assorted  teeth. 

"  This  being  the  case,  let  us  reject  the  Transatlantic  theory 
us  a  thing  of  emptiness ;  and  if  we  are  called  upon  for  an 
opinion  as  to  the  real  uses  of  the  fetid  gland  in  polecats,  let 
us  frankly  own  that  we  have  it  not  in  our  power  to  give  any- 
thing satisfactory  on  the  subject." 

Polecat  (Galera  barbara). — Called  Tayra  by  natives.  It 
is  an  active,  lively  little  creature,  black,  with  a  white  patch 
on  the  throat.  Colonists  are  apt  to  call  the  opossum  by  the 
name  of  polecat.     See  "  Opossum." 

Potato,  Sweet  {Convolvulus  batatas). 

PowisB  {Crax  alector). — This  fine  bird  is  one  of  the  Curas- 
sows,  of  which  there  are  several  species.  It  seems  to  bear 
our  climate  very  well,  and  as  it  is  easily  tamed,  and  will 
take  its  place  in  the  poultry  yard,  attempts  have  been  made 
to  acclimatize  it  like  the  turkey,  th^  guinea-fowl,  and  the 
peacock.  As  yet,  however,  the  enterprise  has  met  with  small 
success,  which  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  as  the  gi'eat  size  of 
the  bird,  nearly  equalling  that  of  the  turkey,  and  the  delicacy 
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of    it«  flosh,    would   make  it  a  welcome    addition    to  onr 
poaltry. 

Within  the  tropics,  however,  it  is  a  very  common  inhabitant 
of  the  poultry  yard,  where  its  only  drawback  is,  that  it 
assumes  authority  over  the  turkeys  and  guinea  fowls,  and 
pecks  them  to  death  if  they  do  not  obey.     In  many  jwrts  of 


POWISf. 


Guiana  there  is  a  belief  that  if  a  dog  licks  up  the  blood  of  a 
wounded  Powise,  or  mumbles  its  bleeding  feathers  as  dogs 
love  to  do,  it  will  go  mad. 

Purple-heart  {Copai/era  publtflora). — This  most  useful 
tree  derives  its  name  from  the  purple  colour  of  its  wood, 
which  is  very  hard,  close-grained,  durable,  and  tough. 

It  is,  however,  chietly  valued  for  its  bark,  which  is  used  in 
making  canoes.  Mr.  G.  B.  Brown  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  manufacture : — 

"  The  bark  canoes  used  by  Indians  are  called  *  Woodskins ' 
by  the  Creoles,  and  are  made  of  one  piece  of  bark,  stripped 
from  a  tree   called  the  Purple-heart  {Copai/era  puhliflora). 
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Th«  Wk  of  iht  loouMtirM  or  iiimiri  {!fjfm*nmt  Murharil)  in 
iklno  nometiinM  iin«(1.  THIn  Iwirk  is  from  ononighih  to  on«- 
fourth  of  mn  inoh  in  ihieknniiH  and  vory  heavy,  being  of 
greater  iipeciflo  giavity  than  water;  no  thnt  in  the  event  of 
the  oanoe  ahipping  water  to  any  extent,  it  ainka  inimediately, 
leaving  ita  ocoupanta  to  find  their  way  aNhoro. 

"They  are  tiokliith  things  to  travel  in  at  Hmt,  and  to  atand 
up  in  one,  until  acquainted  with  ita  froakN,  ia  a  dangeroua 
experiment,  ending  in  an  undignified  exit  over  one  aide,  the 
oanoe  ahooting  away  in  the  np|K)Hite  direction. 

"  To  make  one  of  those  woodMkina,  a  largo  Purple-heart  trre 
ia  out  down,  and  tho  bark  of  the  requiaite  length  taken  off. 
A  wedgo>ahapod  piece  ia  then  cut  out  of  the  trough  iihaped 
bark,  from  the  top  downwarda,  at  a  diatance  of  three  feet  or 
BO  from  both  ends  on  each  aide.  The  endti  are  then  raiaod  till 
the  edgea  of  the  cuta  meet,  when  holen  are  pierced  on  either 
hand,  at  a  diatance  of  six  inchea  from  the  out,  and  numbera  of 
tuma  of  a  atrong  withe  or  liana,  callod  Mamurie,  passed  through 
them  and  made  fast  in  a  neat  manner  to  a  Rmall  round  atiok 
placed  along  the  inside.  Two  strong  pieces  of  wood  fastened 
acrosH  at  the  splits  prevent  tho  sid«  s  from  closing  in.  Tlie 
ends  are  then  trimmed  down  level  with  tlio  sides,  and  a  ti(*k- 
lish  but  serviceable  littlo  craft  is  turned  out.  The  seats  are 
made  of  curved  pieces  of  the  same  bark,  and  are  very  low. 

"The  whole  process  of  making  ono  of  these  woodskins, 
including  the  drying  of  the  bark,  occupies  a  space  of  three 
weeks.  In  this  period,  must,  I  think,  bo  included  some  loss 
of  time  from  laziness  on  the  part  of  the  Indian  canoe-builder. 
Woodskins  vary  in  size,  but  usually  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
five  feet  in  length,  and  an  ordinary  sized  one  will  carry  three 
or  four  people  with  their  hammocks  and  provisions." 

The  tree  when  full  grown,  rather  exceeds  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  in  height,  and  the  useful  bark  is  smooth,  and  of  a 
dark  brown  colour. 

Two  varieties  are  known  by  the  natives  as  Koorooboorelli 
and  Marawinaroo. 
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Quail  {Oritfx  tnrginnnn). — Partly  mlgrotory. 
QuAKi. — A  bAiiket  of  opnn  work  and  very  elaiitio  nnd  ex* 
{wnHtve.    The  drawing  {■  from  my  own  Npeoimon. 


QOAKI. 


Quivers. — These  are  of  two  kinds,  the  one  for  holding  the 
arrows  for  the  blow-gun,  and  the  other  for  containing  the 
poisoned  heads  of  the  hog-arrows.  A  very  fine  specimen  of 
one  of  the  former  was  given  to  me  by  Waterton,  and  is  here 
represented. 

The  cover  is  not  of  peccary  but  of  capybara  skin,  and  has 
the  hair  inside,  so  that  by  giving  it  a  kind  of  screw  when  put 
on,  it  remains  firmly  in  its  place. 

The  layer  of  kururaanni  wax,  with  which  the  quiver  if) 
wholly  covered,  is  of  considerable  thickness,  so  that  if  the 
hunter  were  to  allow  the  quiver  to  fall  into  the  water,  it 
might  float  for  hours  without  any  moisture  penetrating  to  the 
interior,  and  so  weakening  the  wourali  on  the  arrows. 

The  coil  of  silk-grass,  and  the  scraper  of  perai-teeth  are 
seen  hanging  to  the  quiver.  When  the  scraper  is  used,  the 
arrow-point  is  placed  between  two  of  the  teeth,  which  are  flat, 
pointed,  and  edged  like  razors.     The  arrow  is  then  drawn 
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between  two  of  the  teeth,  and  is  thus  shaved  down  to  the 
needle-like  point  which  is  required. 

A  small  basket  shaped  like  a  flask,  but  slightly  flattened,  is 
mostly  carried  with  the  quiver.  This  basket  is  used  to  hold 
the  wild  cotton  with  which  the  arrows  are  fitted  to  the  bore 
of  the  blow-gun.  Thus,  with  an  equipment  weighing  al- 
together little  more  than  three  pounds,  the  native  hunter  can 


QUIVER,   BLOW-aUN. 


(iUIVEB,   nOO-ARROW. 


carry  with  him  a  powerful  gun  and   about  three  or  four 
hundred  deadly  missiles. 

The  Quiver  for  the  heads  of  hogarrowa  is  very  much 
smaller,  and  is  only  a  piece  of  bamboo  about  seven  or  eight 
inches  in  length,  and  having  a  cover  to  guft,rd  it  from  damp. 
The  Indian  generally  ornaments  it  by  wrapping  cotton-stringg 
round  it  in  patterns,  as  is  seen  in  the  illustration,  which  is 
taken  from  one  of  my  specimens. 
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Rattlesnake  {Vroptoj^ua  dunaaus). — ^This  is  so  familiar 
a  reptile,  that  I  shall  not  occupy  valuable  space  by  describing 
it. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  when  the  sloth  arrived  in 
England,  Waterton  was  able  to  point  to  it  as  a  proof  that  he 
had  been  right  in  his  description  of  that  animal.  Similarly, 
when  a  box  of  live  Rattlesnakes,  twenty-seven  in  number, 
wera  exhibited  at  Leeds,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  proving 
that  he  was  not  romancing  when  he  described  his  encounters 
with  deadly  snakes. 

He  invited  a  large  party  of  friends  and  scientific  men  to 
meet  him  at  Leeds,  whither  he  had  sent  a  large  glass  case,  so 
that  the  snakes  might  be  properly  seen.  After  cautioning 
the  visitors  to  refrain  from  moving  or  speaking,  he,  with  his 
bare  hands,  transferi'ed  the  snakes  from  the  box  to  the  glass 
case  and  back  again. 

He  explained  his  mode  of  handling  a  venomous  serpent  by 
the  following  illustration.  He  assumed  my  hand,  wrist,  and 
arm  to  be  part  of  a  Rattlesnake,  the  hand  being  the  head,  the 
wrist  the  neck,  and  the  arm  part  of  the  body.  He  then 
approached  his  hand  silently,  slowly,  and  quietly  to  my 
wrist,  which  he  by  degrees  clasped,  but  did  not  press.  He 
next  lifted  the  arm  gently  from  the  table  on  which  it  was 
resting,  and  put  it  down  again  in  the  same  slow  and  cautious 
manner.  He  trusted  for  his  immunity  to  the  sluggish  nature 
of  the  serpents  generally,  which  if  disturbed,  will  glide  gently 
away,  but  if  they  are  trodden  upon  or  hurt,  will,  in  self- 
defence,  strike  at  their  assailant. 

He  said  that  after  that  lesson,  I  should  be  as  able  to  carry 
living  Rattlesnakes  as  he  was.  Perhaps  so,  but  I  should 
feel  rather  nervous  about  trying  it. 

Red  Howler.     ^Slee  "  Howler,  Red." 

n  H 
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Bedstart  (Setopfiaga  or  Mttscicapa  ruiicilla).  —  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  English  Redstart. 

Bhimogeros  Beetle  {Megcuoma  Titan),  popularly  called  the 
Great  Brown  Sawyer. 

Boucou.— -^ee  '♦  Point." 

S. 

Sacawinki. — One  of  the  Squirrel  Monkeys. 

This  tiny  monkey,  several  times  mentioned  by  Waterton, 
is  plentiful  in  Guiana,  and  is  noticed  by  Schomburgk. 

"  A  troop  of  little  Sacowinkis,  or  squirrel  monkeys,  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  active  of  their  kind,  leaped  with 
the  agility  of  a  tame  squirrel  from  branch  to  branch,  and, 

I.  I 


SACAWINKI. 


alarmed  by  our  appearance,  uttered  their  painful  call,  re- 
sembling much  more  the  cry  of  a  bird  than  that  of  an  animal, 
and  then,  hastening  away,  were  soon  hidden  among  the  thick 
foliage  of  the  large  forest  trees." 

Several  species  of  squirrel -monkey  appear  to  be  included  in 
the  general  name  of  Sakawinki.  Stedman  figures  the  Marmoset 
(Jacchus  vulgaris)  under  the  name  of  Sakawinki,  while 
Waterton,  who  mentions  it  as  being  black,  and  scarcely  six 
inches  in  length,  evidently  refers  to  the  White-whiskered 
Tamarin  {Jacchus  leucogenys),  which  exactly  accords  with  his 
description  and  has  accordingly  been  figured. 
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Salempenta  (TetuB  Teguexin). — This  fine  lizard  is  some- 
times called  the  Safeguard,  because  it  is  supposed  to  give 
notice  of  the  approach  of  the  alligator,  just  as  the  African 
monitors  ara  believed  to  warn  travellers  against  the  crocodile. 

It  is  a  large  animal,  stoutly  made,  and  I'eaohing  five  feet 
or  more  in  length.     It  is  handsomely  colouied  with  black, 
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yellow,  green,  and  white,  arranged  so  variously  that  hardly 
any  two  specimens  are  alike.  For  this  reason  it  is  called  the 
Variegated  Lizard. 

Like  the  iguana,  the  Salempenta  affords  very  delicate  food, 
which  is  thought  to  resemble  the  flesh  of  a  very  delicate 
young  chicken.  New  comers  are  at  first  averse  to  eating  a 
lizard  of  any  description,  but  they  very  soon  find  out  their 
mistake,  and  would  even  prefer  an  iguana  or  Salempenta 
cutlet  to  a  chicken. 

Samourah. — The  palm  which  is  known  by  this  name  is 
called  Ireartia  setigera,  and  like  the  ourah,  is  of  very  small 
diameter  in  proportion  to  its  length. 

Sand  Fly  (Simulia  Pertinax),  called  by  the  natives  Mapire, 
and  mostly  haunting  the  sea  shore.  What  the  mosquito  is  by 
night,  the  Sand  Fly  is  by  day,  and  is  a  still  greater  pest.  It  flies 
very  rapidly,  settles,  bites,  and  fills  itself  with  blood  almost 
instantaneously,  having  nothing  of  the  deliberate  action  of 
the  mosquito.  The  bites  afterwards  become  exceedingly 
painful. 

H  H  2 
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Banore  do  Buey  {Pyranga  rubra). — Sometimes  called 
the  Scarlet  Tanager.  As  is  the  case  with  many  brilliant 
birds,  the  splendid  hues  of  the  plumage  belong  only  to  the 
adult  male,  the  female  having  the  body  dull  green  and  yellow 
instead  of  scarlet,  and  the  wings  and  tail  brown  instead  of 
black.     It  is  about  six  inches  in  length. 

Sawari  or  SouARi  {Cari/ocar  tomenioaum). — This  is  the  tree 
which  furnishes  the  well-known  butter-nuts.  The  nuts  gi'ow 
in  the  interior  of  large  fruits,  filled  with  a  whitish  meal.  The 
roots  are  used  for  making  floors,  and  in  the  futtocks  of  ships. 
It  thrives  best  on  the  hills.  The  natives  are  so  fond  of  the 
nuts,  that  the  possession  of  the  finest  trees  is  said  to  be  an 
acknowledged  cause  of  war.  When  the  nut  is  ciucked,  the 
kernel  is  found  to  be  filled  with  a  white  almond-like  jelly. 

Scarlet  Grosbeak. — See  "Grosbeak,  Scarlet." 


SCARLET  GROSBEAK. 


SciROU  {RhamplMstoa  toco). — See  "Toucans." 

Screamer,  Horned  {Palamedea  comuta). — This  fine  bird 
is  about  as  large  as  a  turkey,  and  derives  its  popular  name 
from  a  small  horn-like  appendage  situate  upon  the  upper 
part  of  the  head.     The  object  of  this  appendage  is  absolutely 
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unknown.  Some  zoologists  believed  it  to  be  employed  as  a 
weapon,  but  such  an  opinion  is  simply  absurd,  as  no  bird 
strikes  with  any  part  of  its  head  except  the  beak,  and  even 
if  the  Screamer  did  so,  the  horn  would  be  quite  inadequate  as 
a  weapon  of  offence. 


HORNED  8CHEAMEH. 


When  it  wishes  to  attack  any  foe,  it  uses  the  sharp  spurs, 
which  are  attached  to  the  wings,  ara  very  strong,  and  about 
an  inch  in  length. 

The  natives  call  it  by  the  name  of  Kamichi. 

Silk-Grass. — This  peculiarly  useful  fibre  is  obtained  from 
the  leaf  of  one  of  the  Aloe  tribe  {Agave  vivipara). 

The  fibres  run  nearly  parallel  to  each  other  throughout  the 
whole  length  of  the  leaf,  and  are  extracted  by  steeping  the 
leaves  in  water  until  they  are  quite  soft,  and  then  drawing  them 
through  a  loop  of  cord,  so  as  to  clear  off  the  decayed  pulp 
and  preserve  the  fibres.  These  are  then  dried  in  the  sun  and 
tied  in  bundles. 

The  Silk-gi*as3  is  of  incalculable  value  to  the  natives,  who 
always  have  a  supply  on  hand.  The  strength  of  the  fibre  is 
really  wonderful,  and  though  so  fine  that  it  seems  as  if  it 
would  snap  at  a  touch,  it  seems  more  like  steel  wire  than  a 
vegetable  fabric.  A  coil  of  it  is  always  attached  to  the 
quiver.     Why  it  is  not  largely  used  in  this  country  I  cannot 
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imagine.     It  grows  in  the  greatest  abundance,  oan  be  easily 
extracted  from  the  leaf,  and  is  not  only  strong,  but  light. 


SiLOABALi. — This  name  is  sometimes  spelt  as  Ciroubali,  or 
Siruabali.  There  are  several  trees  going  by  this  name,  all  be- 
longing to  the  genus  Upema,  and  therefore  allied  to  the 
wallaba  tree,  q.v.  The  wood  is  excellent  for  ship  buildirg, 
and  Mr.  McTurk,  who  collected  specimens  of  Guianan  woods 
for  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1878,  says  that  it  is  even  better 
than  greenheart,  7. v.,  and  ought  to  be  classed  at  Lloyda  among 
the  A  1  woods.  As  the  wood  is  light,  and  floats  well,  it  is 
much  used  for  boat  building. 

When  freshly  cut,  it  has  a  strong  aromatic  scent,  and  the 
juice  is  bitter.  The  ship-worm  (Teredo)  will  not  touch  it, 
and  it  is  therefore  useful  for  planking  boats. 

Sloth,  Three-toed,  or  Ai  {Bradypua  tridactyltis).  — 
Waterton's  account  of  this  animal  is  so  full  and  accurate 
that  little  needs  to  be  added.     The  mark  on  the  back  of  the 
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be  easily 
light. 


male  is  most  singular,  and  looks  exactly  as  if  it  had  been 
stamped  with  an  oval- shaped  iron,  very  hot  along  the  centre, 
80  as  to  bum  away  the  hair  nearly  to  the  skin,  and  blacken 
it.  Then,  if  the  iron  be  not  quite  so  hot  on  either  part  of 
the  centre,  it  would  press  down  the  fur  and  turn  it  brown. 
Lastly,  supposing  the  iron  to  be  only  hot  enough  towards  the 
edges  to  scorch  the  fur  slightly,  we  shall  produce  a  fair 
imitation  of  the  mark  impressed  by  nature  upon  the  other- 
wise long,  and  hay  like  fur. 
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The  central  line  then  is  black,  nnd  very  decidedly  marked. 
On  either  side,  the  fuV  is  still  short,  but  of  a  creamy  colour, 
and  it  fades  by  short  bands  of  brown  into  the  grey  hue  of 
the  fur. 

Stedman  says  that  the  animal  is  popularly  called  the 
Loggurree  or  Sheep- Sloth,  and  that  the  names  Ai,  or  Heeay, 
are  given  to  it  on  account  of  its  plaintive  cry.  The  natives 
seemed  to  be  very  much  afraid  of  its  claws,  and  the  first 
specimen  which  was  brought  to  him  had  been  deprived  of  all 
its  feet,  so  as  to  render  it  harmless. 

The  illustrations  are  taken  from  a  specimen  in  Waterton's 
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moMiun,  and  an  given  in  order  to  show  one  of  tho  ohftnus 
terietio  attitudes  Msnmed  by  the  animal,  aa  well  aa  the 
poaition  and  Rhape  of  the  mark  on  the  back  of  the  male. 


n 


Sloth,  Two-toed  {Bradyput  didaetyltu). — It  is  well  known 
that  Waterton  was  the  original  discoverer  of  the  real  habits 
of  the  Sloth,  and  showed  how  entirely  false  wero  the  accounts 
of  Buflbn  and  others.  So  full  is  his  description  that  no 
traveller  has  been  able  to  add  any  important  particulars  which 
Waterton  has  not  mentioned. 

In  Surinam,  the  popular  name  for  this  animal  is  Dog  Sloth. 
When  motionless,  it  clings  to  the  branches  in  such  a  manner, 
that  even  if  seen,  it  would  be  mistaken  by  most  persons 
for  a  mere  excrescence  on  the  bark.  The  specimen  which  I 
saw  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  was  remarkable  for  the  ex- 
tremely wet  state  of  the  muzzle. 

Spoonbill  {Platalea  ajaja). 

Spur- WING. — See  "  Water  Hen,  Spur- winged." 

Stabboek. — The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  the 
country  now  known  as  British  Guiana,  was  originally 
Dutch  Quiana.  The  capital  of  Demerara  then  was  called 
Stabroek,  but  since  Guiana  has  passed  into  the  possession  of 
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England,  the  name  of  tlie  MpiUl  wm  ohanged,  and  it  it  now 
oallod  Ooorgatown. 

Stino  Rat  {Trygon  vattinaea). — Many  ipeoiM  of  Sting  Kay 
are  known,  and  they  all  belong  to  the  Skate  family.  They 
are  well  known  by  their  long  whip-like  tails,  and  the  sharp, 
doubly  barbed  bone  which  proceeds  from  the  buse  of  the  tail, 
and  become*  a  weapon  which  can  be  wielded  with  terrible 
effect. 

As  a  rule,  the  Ouianan  natives  are  not  a  warlike  race,  but 
when  war  is  forced  upon  them,  their  weapons  are  very 
formidable.  War  arrows,  for  example,  are  sometimes  headed 
with  the  bone  of  the  Sting  Ray,  and  are  nearly  sure  to  cause 
death,  as,  when  the  arrow  strikes  the  enemy,  the  force  of  the 
blow  causes  its  very  brittle  head  to  snap  asunder,  and  to 
leave  several  barbs  imbedded  in  the  body.  The  Polynesian 
warriors  probably  took  the  bone  of  the  Sting  Rity  as  a  model 
for  their  many-barbed  spears. 

SuoAR-CAMK. — The  principal  plant  which  is  used  for  the 
production  of  sugar  is  the  gigantic  gi'ass  known  as  Sugar-cane 
(Sacclutrinum  qfficinarum).  It  was  originally  brought  from 
the  E.  Indies  to  Southern  Europe  by  the  Crusaders,  and  so 
made  its  way  into  the  colonies.  There  are  many  species  of 
saccharinum,  or  sugar-grasses.  Some  of  our  own  grasses  have 
a  perceptible  saccharine  flavour. 

Sun -BIRD. — Sometimes  called  the  Sun-Heron  {Ev/rypyga 
lialicu), — In  Barbadoes  it  is  called  Tigri-Fowlo. 

The  following  account  of  the  bird  is  from  0.  Kingsley's  At 
Last : 

"  These  are  strange  birds  too.  One,  whom  you  may  see  in 
the  Zoological  Gardens,  like  a  plover  with  a  straight  beak  and 
bittern's  plumage,  whose  business  it  is  to  walk  about  the  table 
at  meals  uttering  sad  metallic  noises  and  catching  flies. 

"  Its  name  is  Sun-Bird,  *  sun-fowlo,'  of  the  Surinam  negroes, 
according  to  dear  old  Stedman, '  because,  when  it  extends  its 
wings,  which  it  often  does,  there  appears  on  the  interior  part 
of  each  wing  a  most  beautiful  representation  of  a  sun.     This 
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bird/  he  oontinuoi  very  truly,  '  might  be  atyled  the  perpetual 
motion,  ite  body  making  a  continual  movement,  and  ite  tail 
keeping  time  like  the  pendulum  of  a  clock.'  " 

Btedman  alito  oalli  it  by  the  name  of  Flycatcher,  one  of 
the  many  inatances  of  miiileading  nomenclature  which  are  to 
be  found  in  books  of  travel.  The  colour  of  the  «un-bird  is 
reddinh,  apotted  with  black,  and  there  i«  a  round  black  spot 
on  the  small  head.     The  beak  and  logs  ate  green. 


T. 

Tanoaba.  —  Misspelling  for  Tanager.— «S(8«  "Sangre  do 
Buey." 

Tapib  (Tapirui  terrettrti). — The  Tapirs  form  one  of  the 
links  connecting  the  elephants  with  the  swine,  and  the 
only  species  which  survive,  i.e,  in  Tropical  America,  Malacca 
and  Sumatra,  really  look  as  if  they  were  extinct  pachyderms 
that  had  been  restored  to  the  world. 

The  Tapir  is  never  found  far  from  the  water,  in  which  it 
disports  itself  as  if  it  belonged  naturally  to  that  element.  If 
alarmed  on  land,  it  always  makes  for  the  river,  into  which  it 
plunges,  and  then  can  escape  from  any  foe  except  man.  It  is 
a  vegetable  eater,  feeding  mostly  on  wild  gourds,  melons,  and 
similar  fi*uits.  It  is  easily  tamed,  and  soon  becomes  as 
familiar  as  a  dog. 

Tauronira  {Humirium  Jtotnbunduin). — Found  plentifully 
in  sandy  ground  near  swamps,  but  not  in  tliem. 

The  natives  perfume  their  hair  with  a  minute  fungus  which 
always  grows  in  the  newly-cut  wood  of  the  Tauronira.  The 
timber  is  chiefly  used  for  house-frames  and  wheel-spokes. 
The  tree  is  about  ninety  feet  in  height. 

Tiger. — See  "Jaguar." 

TiOER-BiRD. — There  are  several  species  of  these  birds, 
which  evidently  derive  their  popular  name  from  the  mottled 
brown  and  yellow  under-surface  in  some  of  the  species.  That 
which  is  mentioned  by  Waterton  is  Capita  Cayanua,     They 
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are  all  little  birds,  being  on  an  average,  about  aa  large  as  the 
bullfinch.  Most  of  the  species  are  South  American,  but 
some  are  from  Africa.  Borne  totally  distinct  birds  belonging 
to  the  genus  TiyrUoma  are  also  called  Tiger-birds. 

TiOBR-OAT.— One  of  the  small  Luoi)ards  known  as  Margays 
{Lwpwdiu  tigrintu).  Boveral  species  of  looftard  are  called  by 
this  name.  Waterton  turned  uuo  of  them,  brought  it  home, 
and  actually  trained  it  to  run  with  the  fox  hounds.  It  was 
very  useful  us  a  rat-cutohur. 

TiNAMuu. — These  birds  all  belong  to  the  genus  Tiuamotu, 
and  are  all  uativus  of  South  America.  They  are  on  an 
average  about  the  size  of  a  grouse.  They  have  very  Mhort 
tails,  which  gives  them  rather  a  lumpish  appearance.  They 
fieem  to  be  rather  stupid  birds,  and  can  be  caught  by  a 
noose  fixed  to  the  end  of  a  long  stick.  The  species  which  is 
mentioned  by  Waterton  under  the  name  o^  Maam  is  probably 
Tinnmotit  elegant, 

Tirana.— A^M  '•  Sun  bird." 

ToBTOiSE. — This  is  the  Box-Tortoise  (Cittuda  Carolina), 
so  called  because  it  can  not  only  draw  its  limbs  and  head 
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TORTOISE. 


within  the  shell,  but  can  fold  the  shell  together,  so  that  it 
is  quite  invulnerable. — See  Sydney  Smith's  simile  on  page  19. 
The  negroes  call  it  by  the  name  of  Cooter. 
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It  if  alwAyi  to  b«  fouiitl  in  dry  ititiMiiona,  pmfvrring  the 
pine  forente,  bttoAUiw  they  uIno  love  m  dry  Noil.  It  iM  uf  ■nmll 
•iie,  and  m  it  in  very  prettily  oolounul,  it  ia  somi^titiieii  luttnu 
fuotiired  into  n  MnulT-l>(>x,  being  mounted  in  ailver,  and  hnvin^ 
the  uiovublu  pliitu*  fitted  with  hingttN,  and  ■prinx-ola«|M. , 
The  colour  ia  nioMt  variable,  but  black  and  yellow  are  the 
moat  conHpiououM  iiuwa. 

Toucan. — Tropical  America  pi*oducca  an  inexhauatible 
variety  of  living  croaturvM,  and  there  ia  |)orhupa  none  more 
remarkable  than  that  oxtriiordinary  group  of  birdH  known  aa 
Toucana,  from  the  native  name  Toco. 
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TOUCAN. 


Kingsley  seems  to  have  been  greatly  impressed  with  the 
appearance  of  the  toucan,  and  agrees  with  Waterton  that  it  is 
essentially  a  fruit-eating  bird  : — 

"A  Toucan  out  of  the  primaeval  forest,  as  gorgeous  in 
colour  as  he  is  ridiculous  in  shape.  His  general  plumage  is 
black,  set  oS  by  a  snow-white  gorget  fiinged  with  crimson ; 
crimson  and  green  tail  coverts,  and  a  crimson  and  green  beak, 
with  blue  cere  about  his  face  and  throat. 
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"  nU  onormonii  And  wenk  hill  tmntna  WAde  for  tti«  pnrpcwiu 
of  tWAllowing  Imnnniui  wholn ;  how  ho  fee<i*  hitni«lf  with  it 
in  the  foreitt  In  tUtncult  to  Ktieiut  (iMn  "  Daniinn  ") ;  nnd  when  he 
hopN  up  And  down  on  hiii  gwni  oiattering  feet— two  toes  turniMl 
forwArd  And  two  Imok — twisting  head  luitl  luHik  right  And  left 
(for  ho  cannot  well  sen  Ntraight  bttfore  him)  to  Ren  whence  the 
hnnunoA  Are  coming ;  or  when  agAin,  nfter  gorging  a  couple,  he 
MitM  gulping  And  winking,  digesting  them  in  sen^ne  sAtisfuction, 
ho  in  AS  good  a  N|)ocimon  ah  can  be  seen  of  the  ludicrous — 
dAre  I  say  theintontionAlly  ludicrous  t — element  in  nature." 

It  is  true  that  in  contlnoment  tho  Toucan  will  eAt  little 
birds,  just  as  a  monkey  will  eat  a  mouse,  but  I  very  much 
doubt  whether  either  toucan  or  monkey  touches  animAl  food 
in  its  native  woods.  ToucAns  make  great  inroads  on  the 
plantations  of  oranges,  guavas,  and  other  fruit,  but,  as  they 
are  shot  in  considerAble  numbers,  the  delicacy  of  their  flesh 
mAkes  amends  for  their  depredations.  Waterton  seems  to 
have  eaten  his  Toucans  boiled. 

There  are  many  species  of  Toucan.  The  Bouradi  of  Water- 
ton  is  Jihampha»to»  erythrorhynchu9,  and  the  Scirou  is 
Rhamphattot  Arielt  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  The 
Touoanet  is  Rhamphattoa  vitellinua.  It  is  an  active  little 
bird,  uttering  its  yelping  cry  either  by  day  or  in  the  evening, 
and  jerking  its  head  about  in  a  most  ludicrous  fashion. 

Tribes,  Native. — The  five  great  tribes  are  given  on  p.  237. 
Taking  them  in  their  order,  the  Waraws,  or  Ouaraons,  as 
Humboldt  calls  them,  are  more  exclusively  aquatic  than  the 
others,  one  great  division  of  them  living  wholly  in  lake 
dwellings  built  in  the  stems  of  the  ita  or  moriche  palm.  See 
"^ta."  They  are  also  the  best  oanne  makers,  and  can  carve 
canoes  out  of  tree  trunks,  some  of  which  are  able  to  carry 
very  large  numbers  of  men.  They  sell  these  canoes  to  other 
tribes. 

The  Arowaoks  are  taller  and  fairer  than  the  other  tribes, 
averaging  from  5  ft.  4  in.  to  5  ft.  6  in.  in  height,  and  the  mixed 
progeny  of  Arowaok  and  European  is  said  to  be  remarkable 
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for  its  beauty  and  intellect.  The  Acoways  wear  scarcely 
any  clothing,  and  indeed,  when  no  white  men  are  near,  do 
not  trouble  themselves  about  clothes  at  all.  They  wear  their 
coarse  black  hair  very  long,  and  aie  nccustoc  od  to  cany  a 
piece  of  wood  in  the  cartilage  of  the  nose 


REAL   AND  IDEAL. 


The  Caribs  are  also  nude,  and  wear  ornaments  in  their 
under  lips.  Lastly,  come  the  Macoushies,  who  are  the  best 
wourali  makers,  and  sell  it  to  other  tribes. 

In  the  accompanying  illustration  I  have  brought  together 
thr-^e  figures,  in  order  to  show  the  difference  between  the 
European  and  Guianan  types  of  the  human  frame.  The 
"  Painter's  Ideal "  is  copied  from  an  imaginative  drawing 
of  a  young  Indian  girl,  as  depicted  by  a  well-known  artist. 
The  model  is  clearly  of  an  English  type,  with  the  abundant 
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wavy  hair,  sloping  shoulders,  ample  brow,  full  eyes,  and 
straight  delicate  nose.  Substitute  an  English  archery  dress 
for  the  skin  robe,  and  a  bow  for  the  spear,  and  there  is  a 
handsome  English  gii'l  at  an  archery  meeting. 

The  Sculptor's  Ideal  of  the  same  subject  is  wholly  Greek. 
Substitute  a  crescent  diadem  for  the  plumed  circlet,  a  light 
classical  chiton  for  the  feather  apron,  and  there  is  Diana. 

How  different  is  the  real  figure  of  the  Guianan  type  of  female 
beauty,  copied  exactly  from  a  photograph  in  my  possession ! 
Note  the  difference  of  size,  the  coarse,  stmight  hair,  the  little 
eyes,  the  high  cheek-bones,  the  short  neck,  the  square  shoulders, 
the  in-turned  feet,  and  the  spreading  toes.  Dress  her  as  you 
will,  or  even  change  her  complexion,  she  can  never  look 
English  or  Greek. 

Troely. — This  is  a  palm  with  very  long  and  wide  leaves, 
which  are  much  used  in  the  construction  of  houses.  Stedman 
mentions  the  palm  under  the  name  of  Trooly,  and  states  that 
the  leaves  diverge  directly  from  the  ground,  like  those  of  the 
young  coucourite.  The  leaves  sometimes  reach  a  length  of 
thirty  feet,  and  are  proportionately  wide.  They  will  last  for 
ten  or  twelve  years  when  made  into  thatch,  so  that  a  native 
will  make  a  week's  voyage  in  order  to  obtain  a  boat-load. 
Another  name  is  Bussii.  The  scientific  name  is  Ilanicaria 
saccifera. 

Tropic  Bird  (Phaeton  (sthereus). — This  beautiful  bird  is 
one  of  the  Pelican  family,  and  derives  its  popular  name  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  never  seen  outside  the  tropics  unless  blown 
by  gales  too  violent  to  be  resisted,  even  by  its  powerful  wings. 
Like  its  relative,  the  frigate  bird,  it  can  remain  on  the  wing 
during  the  whole  day,  and  has  been  met  at  sea  at  least  a 
thousand  miles  from  the  nearest  land.  It  can,  however,  rest 
its  wings  by  sitting  on  the  water. 

There  are  several  species  of  these  birds,  one  named  the 
Roseate  Tropic  Bird,  being  in  great  request  among  the  natives 
of  the  South  Seas,  who  use  their  long  tail-plumes  as  ornaments 
in  their  head-dresses  of  ceremony.     In  this  species,  the  tail 
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feathers  are  scarlet,  and  are  fastened  into  a  plaited  fillet 
which  surrounds  the  head,  very  much  as  the  Guianan  natives 
make  their  feather-crowns  with  the  tail-feathers  of  macaws. 

On  account  of  the  aerial  habits  of  the  bird,  it  is  not  easy  to 
procure  these  feathers,  and  these  islanders  manage  to  supply 
themselves  by  watching  their  nesting-places,  crawling  up  to 
them,  and  jerking  out  the  feathers  as  they  sit  on  their  eggs. 

Waterton  had  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  one  of  these 
birds,  but  at  last  shot  one,  in  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic. 


I  » 


TROPIC  BIRD. 


He  offered  a  guinea  for  the  recovery  of  the  bird,  when  a 
Danish  sailor  plunged  into  the  sea  after  it.  He  nearly  lost 
not  only  the  reward,  but  his  life,  for  no  boat  could  be  launched, 
and  the  ship  was  going  so  fast  through  the  water,  that  in  trying 
to  back,  she  missed  stays,  and  they  had  to  wear  her.  How- 
ever, the  man  kept  himself  afloat,  and  delivered  the  bird  to 
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Waterton,  who  had  a  special  affection  for  it  ever  afterwards. 
The  illustration  is  taken  from  a  sketch  of  this  very  specimen, 
as  it  stood  in  his  museum. 

Troupials. — There  are  many  of  these  birds,  the  best  known 
of  which  is  the  Rice  Troupial  {Dolichonyx.  orizivorua).  . 

It  obtains  its  name  from  its  extreme  fondness  for  rice,  and 
is  sometimes  called  the  rice-bunting.  As  it  has  a  very  wide 
mnge,  is  extremely  plentiful,  and  possesses  a  beautiful  voice,  it 
has  received  a  variety  of  popular  names,  such  as  butter-bird, 
because  it  becomes  so  fat  in  harvest  time  ;  reed-bird,  because  it 
is  fond  of  settling  in  vast  numbers  among  seeds ;  bob-o-link, 
bob-linkum,  &c. 

Trumpeter,  sometimes  called  Waracaba  (Psophia  crepitans). 
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TRUMPET. 


— This  bird  is  allied  to  the  crane.  Waterton  mentions  that 
it  can  be  domesticated,  and  in  such  cases,  it  usually  considers 
the  house  as  its  own,  and  is  madly  jealous  of  any  other  pet 
which  it  fancies  may  deprive  it  of  its  master's  affections.  As 
for  cats,  it  cannot  bear  them,  and  always  turns  them  out  of 
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the  room  if  possible.  Even  dogs  yield  to  it  unless  they  are 
very  courageous,  for  the  Trumpeter  attacks  them  after  a  very 
peculiar  fashion,  jumping  on  its  foe's  back,  and  kicking  and 
pecking  him  until  he  is  quite  bewildered. 

It  is  usually  a  beautiful  bird,  especially  in  the  breast,  where 
the  black  feathers  are  richly  glossed  with  gold  and  purple 
upon  their  edges. 

Turtle,  Fresh-water. — Several  reptiles  are  known  by  this 
name.  That  to  which  Waterton  here  refers  is  probably  the 
larger  of  the  two  {Podocnemia  expansa),  called  Sachapana  by 
the  natives.  Its  eggs  are  large,  spherical,  and  with  white 
shells.  The  smaller  species  {Emya  tracaxa),  called  by  the 
natives  Taracai,  lays  soft  oval  eggs.  The  eggs  of  both 
species  are  valued  as  food,  and  only  the  yolk  is  eaten.  It  is 
allied  to  the  well-known  chicken  tortoise  of  North  America. 


V. 


Vampire  {Vampirus  spectrum). — As  to  the  Vampire  bats 
which  would  not  bite  Waterton,  who  did  his  best  to  allure 
them,  and  would  insist  on  biting  everybody  else,  who  did  not 
wish  to  be  bitten,  C.  Kingsley  has  the  following  remarks : — 

**  Then  we  inspected  a  coolie's  great  toe,  which  had  been 
severely  bitten  by  a  Vampire  in  the  night. 

"  And  here  let  me  say  that  the  popular  disbelief  of  Vampire 
stories  is  only  owing  to  English  ignorance,  and  disinclination 
to  believe  any  of  the  many  quaint  doings  which  John  Bull 
has  not  seen,  because  he  does  not  care  to  see  them.  If  he 
comes  to  these  parts,  he  must  be  careful  not  to  leave  his  feet 
or  hands  out  of  bed  without  mosquito  curtains;  if  he  has 
good  horses,  he  ought  not  to  leave  them  exposed  at  night 
without  wire -gauze  round  the  stable  shed — a  plan  which,  to 
my  surprise,  I  never  saw  used  in  the  West  Indies. 
.  "  Otherwise,  he  will  be  but  too  likely  to  find  in  the  morning 
a  triangular  bit  cut  out  of  his  own  flesh,  or  even  worse,  out  of 
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his  horae's  withers  or  throat,  whose  twisting  and  lashing  cannot 
shake  the  tormentor  off ;  and  must  be  content  to  have  himself 
lamed,  or  his  horses  weakened  to  staggering  and  thrown  out 
of  collar-work  for  a  week,  as  I  have  seen  happen  more  than 
once  or  twice.  The  only  method  of  keeping  off  the  Vampire 
yet  employed  in  stables  is  light ;  and  a  lamp  is  usually  kept 
burning  there.  But  the  negro — not  the  most  careful  of  men 
— is  apt  not  to  fill  and  trim  it ;  and  if  it  goes  out  in  the  small 
hours,  the  horses  are  pretty  sure  to  be  sucked,  if  there  is  a 
forest  near. 

**  So  numerous  and  troublesome,  indeed,  are  the  Vampires, 
that  there  are  pastures  in  Trinidad  in  which,  at  least  till  the 
adjoining  woods  were  cleared,  the  cattle  would  not  fatten,  or 
even  thrive ;  being  found,  morning  after  morning,  weak  and 
sick  from  the  bleeding  which  they  had  endured  at  night." 

The  coolie  in  question— a  Hindoo — made  very  light  of  the 
injury,  although  the  toe  bled  considerably,  and  the  wound 
could  scarcely  be  healed.  "Why  the  Vampire  should  always 
select  the  withers  of  the  horse  and  the  toes  of  the  human 
being  is  a  problem  as  yet  unsolved.  Neither  do  we  know 
how  the  Vampires  lived  when  they  had  neither  horses,  cattle, 
nor  human  beings  to  suck,  any  more  than  we  know  how  count- 
less millions  of  mosquitos,  fleas,  land-leeches,  and  other 
noxious  creatures  contrive  to  exist  without  the  blood  of  man 
or  beast. 

Vanilla  ( Vanilla  planifolia). — The  plant  which  furnishes 
the  well  known  Vanilla,  so  much  used  by  pastry-cooks,  is  a 
curious  parasitic  orchid. 

It  originally  stai*ts  from  the  ground,  and  then  ascends  the 
trunk  of  a  tree.  The  stem  is  square,  and  throws  out  a  number 
of  little  rootlets,  which  make  their  way  into  the  bark  and 
drain  the  tree  of  its  sap. 

Indeed,  so  entirely  does  it  depend  upon  the  juices  of  the 
tree  for  its  life,  that  if  it  be  cut  away  below,  so  as  to  sever  its 
connection  with  the  ground,  it  will  continue  to  grow  as  well 
as  ever.     Our  ivy,  if  cut,  always  dies,  because  it  derives  its 
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whole  BubMistonce  from  the  ground,  and  none  from  the  tree, 
and,  as  is  shown  by  the  Hkotches  of  the  Ivy  Tower  on  pages 
43  nnd  00,  flourislies  as  w<>ll  on  stone  walls  as  on  trees. 

The  flowers  grow  in  spikes,  and  are  richly  perfumed,  and 
the  pods  are  very  flat,  and  open  along  the  side.  Very  little 
genuine  vanilla  flnds  its  way  into  England,  not  more  than  a 
few  hundred- weight  being  imported.  Its  place  is  supplied  by 
the  common  and  much  clicaper  balsam  of  iV>ru. 

VuLTUiin,  Aura  (Catharfes  aura). — The  name  of  this  bird 
will  always  c:iU  to  mind  the  memorable  controversy  between 
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VULTUKE,    AURA. 

Waterton  and  Audubon,  in  which  the  former  came  off  th'^ 
victor.  The  whole  controversy  is  printed  in  the  volumeb  A 
EssaySy  and  it  is  too  long  to  be  inserted  in  this  book,  and  too 
valuable  to  be  judged  by  means  of  extracts.  I  strongly 
recommend  the  reader  to  procm^e  these  essays,  and  admire  the 
masterly  manner  in  which  Waterton  handled  the  subject,  and 
the  completeness  with  which  he  cut  away  the  ground  from 
under  the  feet  of  his  antagonist. 
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The  Aura  Vulture,  popularly  known  as  the  Turkey  ruzziird, 
18  very  common  in  its  own  country,  and  in  civiliKod  places  is 
protected  by  luw,  on  account  of  its  value  as  a  scavenger. 
Waterton  states,  in  corroboration  of  his  own  view  of  the  case, 
that  during  the  dreadful  plague  in  JNlalHga,  which  has  already 
been  mentioned  on  p.  11,  the  Vulture  did  inestimable  nervice. 

"  So  great  was  the  daily  havoc  of  death,  that  no  private 
bui'ials  could  bo  allowed,  and  many  a  corpse  lay  exposed  in 
the  open  air  until  the  dead  carts  made  their  rounds  at  night- 
fall to  take  them  away  to  their  last  resting  place,  which  was 
a  large  pit,  prepared  by  the  convicts  in  the  day  time. 

"  During  this  long-continued  scene  of  woe  and  sorrow,  whicli 
I  saw  and  felt,  I  never  could  leain  that  the  Vultures  preyed 
upon  the  dead  bodies  which  had  not  had  time  enough  to 
putrefy.  Uut,  when  the  wind  blew  in  from  the  Mediterranean, 
and  washed  ashore  the  corrupted  bodies  of  those  who  died  of 
the  pestilence,  and  had  been  thrown  overboard  from  thii 
shipping,  then  it  was  that  the  vultures  came  from  the  neigh- 
bouring hills  to  satisfy  their  hunger." 

The  popular  name  of  turkey  buzzard  is  given  to  the  bird 
on  account  of  its  resemblance  to  the  common  turkey,  and 
many  a  new  comer  has  found  himself  an  object  of  derision 
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VULTURE  SUNNINd   ITSEI.F. 


The  smaller  illustration  is  taken  from  a  sketch  at  the 
Zoological  Gardens,  representing  the  Vulture  in  a  favouiite 
attitude,  sitting  on  its  ankles,  with  its  wings  half  spread, 
rejoicing  in  the  sun. 

Vulture,  King  {Sarcorhamphtiit  papa). — Being  one  of  the 
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loDgeHt  and  most  powerful  of  the  Vulture  tribe,  this  bird  hnH 
derived  its  name  from  the  tyranny  which  it  exercises  over  the 
aura  and  black  vulturoH,  not  allowing  them  to  eat  until  its 
own  hunger  in  satisfied.  The  beautiful  colours  which  adorn 
the  beak  are  well  and  accurately  described  by  Waterton,  and 
it  is  on  account  of  these  Heshy  excrescences  that  the  bird  is 
called  by  the  scientific  name  of  Saroorhamphus,  or  "flesh- 
beaked."  These  colours,  however,  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
young  bird,  and  do  not  make  their  appearance  until  the  fourth 
year.  The  name  of  papa  is  equivalent  to  that  of  pope,  and 
signifies  that  the  bird  is  a  soil)  of  pope  among  the  other  vol' 
tures.  Its  curious  facility  for  discovering  dead  carrion  and 
snakes  has  already  been  mentioned  on  p.  380. 
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Wallada  Tree  {Epema/alcata). — So  called  from  the  shape 
of  the  pods,  which  resemble  a  sickle,  Lat.  falx.  "  I  passed 
.  .  .  the  Wallaba  Tree,  with  its  thin  curved  poda  dangling 
from  innumerable  bootlaces  six  feet  long." — C.  Kingsley. 
The  wood  of  the  wallaba  splits  freely,  and  is  used  for  staves 
and  shingles.  The  oily  resin  exudes  from  the  tree  when 
wounded.     Also,  see  "  Siloabali." 

Wallababa. — See  "  Cotinga,  Pompadoui'." 

Waracaba. — See  "  Trumpeter." 

Water-Hen,  Spur-winoed  (Farra  Jacana). — Several  species 
of  Jacana  are  known,  and  are  at  once  recognizable  by  the 
enormous  proportionate  length  and  slenderness  of  the  toes. 

This  provision  of  nature  enables  them  to  walk  with  safety 
upon  the  floating  leaves  of  water-plants,  and  so  to  procure  its 
food,  which  consists  of  aquatic  insects,  &c.  It  is  a  good 
swimmer  and  diver,  but  its  powers  of  wing  are  trifling.  The 
magnificent  leaf  of  the  Victoria  regia  is  a  great  favourite  with 
the  Jacana,  which  finds  a  firm  footing  on  a  leaf  which  is  able  to 
sustain  the  weight  of  a  little  girl  some  six  or  seven  years  old. 
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On  each  wing  is  a  sharp  aiid  rather  strong  spur,  which  has 
earned  for  the  bird  the  popular  name  of  tipur-wing.  It  is 
also  remarkable  for  a  curious  leathery  excrescence,  whioh  rises 
from  the  base  of  tho  beak,  both  above  and  below. 


SPUll-WIMUED  WATEH-IIEN. 


Watermamma. — Throughout  the  whole  of  Guiana  there  is 
a  superstitious  dread  of  some  strange  being  whioh,  like  the 
nippen  of  Norway,  the  gnomes,  goblins,  and  other  malignant 
semi-spiritual  beings  of  Europe,  the  jinns  of  Asia,  and  the 
jumbles  of  Africa,  take  a  demoniacal  delight  in  waylaying  and 
murdering  travellers. 

The  Watermamma  seems  to  be  able  to  assume  various 
forms,  though  it  generally  prefers  that  of  a  human  being. 
Mr.  Brown  mentions  it  under  the  name  of  water-child. 

"  On  our  way  v^e  passed  a  deep  pool,  where  there  was  an 
eddy,  in  which  the  guide  informed  us  there  lived  a  "  water- 
child"  covered  with  long  hair.  A  woodskin  (i.e.  canoe)  with 
Indians  was  passing  the  spot  one  day,  when  the  water-child 
came  to  the  surface,  caught  hold  of,  and  upset  the  canoo.   One 
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of  its  oooupAnts  Hank  with  it,  and,  being  soissed  by  the  child, 
never  cumo  up  to  the  Murfnco  again." 

Thif)  acoount,  it  will  be  iie»n,  t4illioH  exactly  with  that  of 
Watorton. 

The  Haiiie  writer  mentionii  this  fomi-supernatiiral  being 
undi>r  iiuotlim*  nuinu,  i.e.  "didi." 

"Thu  tirMt  night  after  leaving  Peaimah  we  hoard  a  lung, 
loud,  and  moHt  niolanrholy  wliistlo,  jiruceoding  from  tliu 
direction  of  the  depths  of  tho  forest,  at  which  Honie  of  the 
men  oxolaiiiied,  in  an  awod  tone  of  voice,  'The  didi  I '  l«/o 
or  three  times  the  whintlo  was  roiMMited,  Hounding  liice  ti'al 
made  by  a  human  being,  beginning  in  a  high  koy,  and  d^ing 
slowly  and  gradually  away  in  a  low  one.  Thei*e  woi-e  con- 
flicting o{)'inions  amongst  the  men  regarding  the  origin  of 
those  rounds.  Homo  said  they  proceeded  from  the  wild  hairy 
man,  or  '  didi,'  of  the  Indians ;  others  that  they  were  pro- 
duced by  a  large  and  poisonous  snake  which  li  <  -i  in  one  tree 
from  its  youth  up,  when  it  attains  a  great  size,  living  upon 
birds  which  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  alight  near  it,  and  thus 
become  victims  to  its  power  of  fascination.  The  'didi'  is 
said  by  the  Indians  to  be  a  short,  thick-set,  and  powerful 
wild  man,  whoso  body  is  covered  with  hair,  and  who  lives  in 
the  forest.  A  belief  in  the  existence  of  this  fabulous  creature 
is  universal  over  the  whole  of  British,  Venezuelan,  and 
Brazilian  Guiana.  On  the  Demerara  river,  some  years  after 
this,  I  met  a  half-bred  woodcutter,  who  related  an  encounter 
that  he  had  with  two  didis — a  maid  and  female — in  which  he 
successfully  resisted  their  attacks  with  his  axe.  In  the  fray, 
he  stated  that  he  was  a  good  deal  scratched.  His  story 
requires  to  be  taken  with  a  very  large  grain  of  salt." 

Wax. — See  **  Kurumanni." 

Whip-poor-Will. — See  " Goatsuckers." 

Whip-Snake  {Philodryas  viridisaimus). — Several  Snakes  are 
called  bj  this  name,  because  their  long,  slender  bodies  look 
very  much  like  the  plaited  thong  of  a  hunting  whip.  Indeed, 
more  than  once  a  Whipsnake  has  been  grasped  under  the 
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iroprAHHinn  that  it  wan  a  whip-thong,  which  liatl  iKien  dropped 
in  the  |Nith. 

Homo  of  thoin  aro  vpnotnoiiH,  but  that  which  iM  nK'niiotieil 
by  Wiitorton  \h  |)orfuctly  liiirmloHH.  It  in  iib<jut  two  Uwt  in 
length,  of  u  lovt'ly  groin  colour,  nnd  v«>ry  luriivo,  durting 
among  tho  l«>avoH  and  brunuhfH  with  Huch  rapid  agility,  thut 
thu  HlightoMt  twig  Hntrcoly  b<>ndH  under  itH  wuiglit. 

Who  A  HE  YOU. — A  ( toatMuekor  ;  H|M(cit(H  uncortain. 

WlIilA  CUMK  (lO. — Ditto. 

WooDi'KCKKii,  Hkd-iikadk.D  {Mnhiiiei'jH'H  n'f/tlrnrrfihnfnii). 

WooDHKiN.  —  Popular  namo  for  a  Hark  Canoo.  Ste 
•'Purple  Heart." 

WoHK-AWAY. — A  OoatHUckor;  «p(>cioH  uncertain. 

WoiiiiALl. — Tho  information  acijuiri'il  by  Wutcrton  is  most 
interesting,  and  it  is  to  his  onorgy  and  persfvoranco  that  wo 
owe  our  knowledge  of  tho  most  wondrrf til  poison  over  invented 
by  savage  nvces.  As  may  be  seen  froni  Waterton's  account, 
its  manufacture  is  evidently  the  result  of  experience.  More 
than  one  substance  is  used  in  it,  antl  as  the  Wourali  mado  by 
the  Macoushis,  one  of  the  five  gn  iit  tribes,  is  so  suiK'rior  in 
quality  that  the  other  tribes  are  glad  to  buy  it,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  very  great  skill  is  required  for  its  preparation. 
Kven  among  the  Mac^oushis  there  are  some  families  which  are 
celebrated  for  the  streni^th  of  the  Wourali  mado  by  them,  and 
the  secret  of  its  manufacture  is  said  to  be  handed  down  from 
father  to  son,  tho  pi -ay  men,  or  conjurors,  being  tho  chief 
manufacturers. 

Several  instance.s  are  known  of  experiments  made  in  Europe 
with  Wourali,  and  which  have  failed.  I  have  little  doubt  that 
the  poison  with  which  they  were  made  was  not  genuine,  or  that 
it  had  been  neglected.  Tho  savages  of  Cjuiana  aro  quite  as 
expert  at  adulteration  as  the  civilized  milkman,  publican,  or 
grocer,  and  are  perfectly  capable  of  making  Wourali  for  tho 
market,  but  not  for  use. 

Waterton  never  failed  with  the  experiments  which  he  made 
with  the  poison  which  he  himself  obtained  from  the  Macoushis 
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whilo  dwelling  amonfif  ihetn.  Nor,  on  fur  nil  I  knnwr,  Hum 
Any  onu  fuili^il  with  VVutitrton'ii  poiMon.  I  miulo  a  fuw  ox- 
{turiinentM  with  koiiki  of  it,  utid  found  that  bin  account  of  it 
WON  litttrally  true. 

l)«Mith  wuH  not  inHtiintanooii8,  but  tho  crouturo  which  waH 
woundod  Hcoinitd  to  ho  iuunodiiitoly  (h'privuil  of  ull  wirih  to 
niovo.  On  tho  H{M)t  it  wum  woundud,  tliuro  it  romiiined,  itH 
(*yuH  giving  no  indication  of  HonMitivunoHH  wh«*n  touchod,  and 
itN  linihH  gradually  ndaxin;.(  an  if  in  nIo(«|>.  Yut  tho  {kuhou 
which  I  iiMod  had  ho«>n  proscrvod  nearly  forty  yearn  at  VVid- 
ton  Hall,  but  it  had  b(>on  carofully  kept  from  damp,  whl«ih 
injuroM,  ovtai  if  it  doen  not  doHtroy  its  ]K)wcrs. 

in  his  oHgay  on  tho  Monkoy  family,  Waterton  makcK  a 
paHHing,  but  valuablu  remark  on  tho  Wourali : — 

"  If  you  aro  in  want  of  a  tundor  monkey,  a  month  old  or  so, 
to  boil  for  broth  or  to  educate  as  a  |)et,  your  oidy  chanii^  of 
NUCC08S  is  to  shoot  tho  \H)or  mother,  but  not  with  a  fowlin^'- 
picco.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  tho  wounded  mother  would 
stay  in  tho  clefts  of  tho  trees,  where  she  would  ultinnately 
perish  with  her  progeny.  An  arrow,  poisoned  with  Woumli, 
is  your  sui'est  weapon. 

"  Take  a  good  aim,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  monkey  will 
be  lying  dead  at  your  feet.  The  Wourali  poison  totally 
destroys  all  tension  in  the  muscles.  Now,  a  gun-shot  wound, 
even  though  it  be  mortal,  has  not  such  an  immediate  effect. 

"Knowing  this  to  be  the  case,  whenever  e,  monkey  was 
wanted,  recourse  was  had  to  poisoned  arrows.  By  this  pre- 
caution, the  ill-fatod  animal's  existence  was  not  prolonged 
under  the  painful  anguish  of  a  deadly  wound.  The  Wourali 
poison  would  act  as  a  balmy  soporific,  and  the  victim  would 
be  dead  at  your  feet  in  a  very  short  space  of  time." 

The  necessity  for  some  such  poison  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  on  account  of  the  exuberant  luxuriance  of  tropical 
vegetation,  a  mortally  wounded  monkey,  if  only  able  to 
traverse  a  couple  of  hundred  yards,  would  be  hopelessly  lost, 
and  whether  the  body  remained  wedged  among  the  boughs  or 
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fell  to  the  grouod  >voulil   b«  a  Mucrat  only  known  to  tho 
vultuiea  and  ean-iun-feoding  iuiwct*. 

The  {wculiar  "giuike  "  or  hoNket  into  whtoh  the  Wournli- 
luttkor  i»utM  hiM  iiittterittlN,  in  nhowii  on  {Nigo  I  ti3. 

Chief  ainotiK  thu  mutorialM  iM  tho  Wourali  Vino  {Stri/chntm 
litjci/era).  Thin,  m  itM  name  iiu|X)rtit,  i«  allied  to  the  plant 
whiuh  furniHht.*<M  the  well  known  Mtryohnino  poiiion. 

When  full  grown,  itH  vine  like  Ntuin  in  about  thruo  inohen  in 
diameter,  covered  with  a  rough  gruyi^h  bark,  like  that  of  the 
vino.  The  dark  green  l«)avuM  are  oval  in  Mhii|)e,  and  are  Met 
uppoHitu  to  each  other.  It  iM  a  tolvral)ly  common  plant  in 
certain  placow,  but  it  in  very  local,  and  among  the  abundance 
of  hurbi4{o  in  not  readily  diHtinguiMhable.  It  bcarM  a  round 
fruit,  Hhapcd  like  an  apple,  and  containing  suedM  imbedded  in 
II  very  bitter  pulp. 

The  "root  of  a  very  bitter  taMte"  is  evidently  the  hyarii, 
or  haiarri,  a  plant  belonging  to  the  gonuM  Lonchofiar/nm, 
chiotly  UNod  in  {loiHoning  tiwh.  Of  thit)  plant  the  following 
dencriptiup  is  given  by  the  Kov.  J.  II.  Bernuu,  in  his  Mimmi- 
(try  Lahoura  in  liritUh  (Jniana  : — 

"Tho  haiarri  iH  a  papilionaceous  vine,  bearing  a  Hmall 
bluish  cluster  of  blossoms,  producing  a  pod  about  two  inches 
in  length,  containing  some  Hnmll  grey  seeds.  The  root  itself 
is  stronger  in  its  elTects  than  tho  vine,  and  is  always  preferred 
by  the  Indians.  A  solid  cubic  foot  of  this  root  will  poison 
an  acre  of  water,  even  in  the  rapids.  In  creeks  and  standing 
water,  its  offects  are  still  more  extensive." 

When  used,  tlie  soft  yellow  roots  are  pounded  with  a 
stone  or  mallet  and  steeped  in  water,  which  is  then  thrown 
into  the  river.  Heaps  of  the  pounded  root 4  are  often  found 
on  the  stones  on  the  river  bank,  showing  that  the  fish  have 
been  lately  poisont'd.  They  appear  to  be  stupefied  by  the 
poison,  and  float  on  the  surface,  when  they  are  either  shot 
with  arrows  or  simply  lifted  out  by  hand. 

No  injurious  effect  on  the  flesh  is  produced  by  the  poison, 
which  has  been  conjectured  to  paralyse  the  gills,  and  so  to 
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kill  tho  (ImIj,  or  at  loiiHt  to  roiulor  itHons«>l<«ss,  hy  asphyxiiiiion. 
IVu'haps  tlio  piiralysin^  olYuut  of  tliu  Wuui'hU  nitty  bo  duu  tu 
tlu«  Imiuiri  jtiico. 

Ill  Mr.  ('.  n.  Ilrown's  work  on  (liiiana,  ihoro  \h  ait  intorost 
in^  luuuxiiit  of  tluH  inodo  of  t'lHli  killing  :  — 

"1  Not  out  at  an  oarly  liom*  oiio  nioriiiii^,  with  lU>ti,  lOruiiia, 
and  Vackaiawa,  in  a  wood  wkin,  for  a  placo  wlioro  tho  (*owen- 
aiiion  Indians  woro  ^'oin^  to  poison  a  pool  so  as  to  ohtain  its 
lish.  Afttu*  about  two  hours  hard  paddling'  \V(>  iirrivcd  at  a 
lar^o  niiaract,  called  ('artowoiro,  and,  taking  our  t^anoo  into 
HUiootU  wat(>r  abovts  found  tlu^  Indians,  olov(Ui  in  nuinlx;!*, 
busily  enpijjiMl  in  luMiting  bundles  of  a  soft  yollow  root 
with  slicks.  Thoso  liaiarit^  roots  woro  each  about  two  inches 
in  diauict(>r,  and  of  a  li^ht  yellow  colour,  containing  a  yellow 
creamy  juice,  havinj^  a  disagreeable  raw  smell.  Kiudi  bundk 
was  about  a  foot  in  diameter  and  two  f«wt  in  h  ni,'<  h.  When 
thoroufjhly  pounded  into  pulp,  they  were  thrown  into  canoes, 
in  which  a  little  water  had  been  previously  placetl,  and  then 
tho  juice  was  wrung  from  them.  Tlie  enclosure  to  be  acted 
upon  was  of  an  irregular  shape,  occupying  about  two  acres  of 
river,  and  formed  by  dams  of  rock,  built  into  tho  spaces  be- 
tween rocky  areas  and  small  islands.  In  building  thi.^  the 
Indians  had  left  two  large  gaps  oj)t>n,  one  being  where  the 
greatest  body  of  water  ran  in,  and  the  other  where  it  flowed 
out.  When  we  arrived  they  had  closed  these  gaps  with  a 
wattle  arrangement,  so  that  all  chances  of  escape  for  the  tish 
were  cut  off.  Three  canoes,  containing  the  juice  of  six  bundles 
of  haiarie,  were  then  taken  to  the  upper  end  of  the  enclosure, 
and  the  subtle  poison  discharged  from  them.  It  was  borne 
down  by  the  slight  current,  and  mingled  rapidly  with  the 
pui*e  dark  water.  Most  of  the  Indians  then  got  into  tlie 
canoes  and  pushed  out,  bows  and  arrows  in  hand,  into  the 
middle  of  the  enclosure,  whilst  the  remainder,  with  my  men 
also  furnished  with  the  same  weapons,  stood  upon  the  rockH 
at  the  edge.  In  ten  minutes  time  numbers  of  small  fish  came 
to  the  surface,  and  swam  uneasily  about,  trying  to  rise  above 
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wator  ;  then  noou  wero  iloaiing  about  (|uitn  d<>ail.  A f tor  an 
ittturval  of  livo  niinutos  iiioru,  a  hIu^Io  [humi  showed  jtH  back 
I'm,  and  also  tried  to  raino  its  head  above  water.  An  instant 
nioro,  and  the  whole  place  HWiunu>d  alive  with  lar^'e  lish,  pact 
and  (tartiibac,  all  Ntru^'^din;;  and  (lapping  at  the  hurl'aco  or 
whirling  round  and  round.  Many  tried  to  force  thoniHelvcs 
out  of  tho  wat(!r  up  the  .sloping  Hurface  of  tlie  ro(!kH,  and  two 
were  KUC(H'Ssful  in  Umh,  dying  on  the  strand.  Kroni  tho 
ex(^it(ul  manner  in  which  they  wtruggled,  it  Mocrned  to  nu)  as  if 
the  poi.son  bud  an  intoxitMiting  ell'ect  u|K>n  them.  Jt  niigbt 
have  been  that  the  (!onta<!t  of  the  poison  witb  thoir  gills  had 
produtM'd  a  feeling  of  HuiTocMition  bence  thoir  endcavourH  to 
esca[)»f  from  their  native  element. 

*'  It  was  a  most  exciting  wteno  for  a  time,  as  tbe  JndianH 
.sbot  arrow  after  jirrow  into  tho  bewildered  dying  fish  and 
hunted  them  ashore  or  into  tbe  canoe.  In  about  an  hour  tho 
murderous  work  was  over,  aiul  150  lino  pacu  and  cartabac 
were  lying  dead  upon  the  rocks  around  tho  po(d,  tho  victims 
of  Indian  prowess  and  poison.  Jiuring  the  whole  proceedings 
[  stood  on  the  rocks  at  tho  U[)p(!r  end  of  the  pool,  and  had  a 
line  view  of  tho  scene,  tho  finest  part  of  whiith  was  to  seo  the 
naked  savage,  in  all  his  glory,  drawing  his  bow  with  strength 
and  ea.se  and  letting  fly  his  arrow.s  with  unerring  aim." 

Another  plant,  called  Konamie,  is  used  for  tho  same  pur- 
pose.    It  belongs  to  the  ComponiUe. 

The  "  two  bulbous  plants"  which  supply  the  glutinous  matter 
I  cannot  identify. 

As  to  the  red-pepper,  ants,  and  snake-fangs,  I  do  not  believe 
that  they  have  any  effect  in  sti'engthening  the  poison.  When 
rightly  prepared,  it  has  about  tho  consistence  of  treacle,  and 
possesses  a  fragrant  and  penetrating  odour  jjeculiarly  its  own. 
Although  so  deadly  when  it  directly  enters  tho  blood,  it  is, 
like  the  poison  of  snakes,  harmless  when  swallowed.  I  have 
tasted  some  with  which  Waterton  furnished  me,  and  found  it 
to  be  intensely  bitter,  with  somewhat  of  a  quassia-like  aroma, 
and  that  its  tiiste  was  as  unique  as  its  f-mell. 
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Waterton  not  only  succeeded  in  procuring  the  manufactured 
poison,  but  also  the  whole  of  the  materials  of  which  it  is  made. 
Unfortunately,  the  canoe  was  capsized  in  the  falls  of  the 
Essequibo  river,  the  precious  parcel  was  lost,  and  there  was 
no  second  opportunity  of  replacing  it.  As  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  temporary  hut  after  the  Wourali  has  been  made, 
subsequent  travellers  have  said  that  the  hut  is  not  only  aban- 
doned, but  buraed  to  the  ground,  so  as  not  to  leave  a  trace  of 
the  mode  by  which  the  poison  was  prepared. 

Wren  [Troglodytes  cudon). 


Y. 


Yam  (Dioscorea  alata). — The  plant  is  closely  allied  to  our 
common  Bryony.     Several  species  are  cultivated. 

Yawaracibis.  —  These  pretty  little  birds  are  popularly 
called  Blue  Creepers,  on  account  of  the  prevailing  hue  of  the 
plumage.  They  belong  to  the  genus  Ccareba.  Waterton's  de- 
scriptions of  the  two  commonest  species  are  admirable.  The 
first  of  his  Yawaraciris  is  Ci&reha  ci/anea,  and  the  second, 
"  still  lovelier  than  the  first "  is  Ccereha  ccerulea.  I  regret  to 
say  that  vast  numbers  of  both  birds  are  killed  in  order  to 
furnish  decorations  for  ladies'  hats. 
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The  late  Arthur  Strickland,  of  whom  Waterton  speaks  in 
such  high  praise  as  to  say  that  ''  he  had  more  orthodox  orni- 
thology in  his  liHle  finger  than  most  of  our  mighty  closet 
natuiulists  have  in  their  entire  carcass,' '  and  that  his  collec- 
tion of  British  birds  was  without  a  rival ;  never  would  have 
his  birds  stuffed,  keeping  the  skins  in  drawers. 

Many  years  ago,  when  he  was  showing  me  his  collection, 
I  rather  wondered  to  find  that  the  skins  had  only  just  enough 
cotton  wool  in  them  to  keep  them  slightly  open,  but  soon  found 
that  he  was  right.  Could  he  have  put  them  all  under  Water- 
ton's  magic  fingers  he  would  have  been  glad  enough  that  they 
should  be  "  set  up,"  but  he  was  too  good  a  naturalist  to  entrust 
them  to  ordinary  bird  stufEers. 

In  the  chapter  added  to  the  Wanderings,  and  to  be  found  on 
page  335,  Waterton  gives  the  first  account  of  the  art  which  he 
created,  and  even  with  the  aid  of  those  few  pages,  any  one 
with  ordinary  intellect,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  animal^ 
and  a  fair  acquaintance  with  anatomy,  especially  that  of  the 
skeleton,  would  be  able  to  produce  specimens  of  taxidermy 
far  superior  to  those  which  are  ordinarily  to  be  found  in 
museums.  But  art  must  be  progressive,  and  as  he  gained  ex- 
perience Waterton  was  perpetually  discovering  improvements 
in  taxidermy.  Most  of  these  improvements  are  given  in  one 
or  two  portions  of  his  Essays,  the  principal  part  of  which 
will  presently  be  extracted. 

K   K 
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First,  we  come  to  his  mode  of  prepnring  birds'  eggs.  When 
I  woA  a  boy,  I  uHed  to  be  terribly  annoyed  to  find  that 
valuable  eggs,  which  had  been  obtained  almost  at  the  risk  of 
my  life,  were  putrid,  and  swarming  with  maggots,  owing  to 
tho  decay  of  the  lining  membrane.  Wuterton's  gradual  im- 
provement in  egg  preservation  was  very  interesting,  as 
showing  the  growth  of  the  art. 

Of  course,  he  introduced  the  solution  of  coiTosive  sublimate, 
but  he  did  so  by  sucking  it  into  the  egg  by  a  hole  at  one  end, 
while  the  lipn  were  applied  to  tho  other.  Now,  he  soon  found 
that  making  a  holo  at  the  end  of  the  egg  spoiled  its  contour, 
and  he  then  mado  the  two  holes  at  one  side.  Afterwards,  he 
only  employed  one  rather  large  hole,  and  emptied  the  egg  by 
shaking  it  in  water. 

I  have  found,  however,  that  a  single  small  hole  on  the  side 
will  suifice.  Get  a  piece  of  ordinary  glass  tubing,  about 
eighteen  inches  long,  and  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  heat  it  red-hot  in  a  spirit  lamp  or  a  gas  flame, 
and  then  draw  it  out  in  the  shape  of  an  elongated  hour-glass. 
Break  it  asunder,  and  you  have  a  tube  with  a  point  about  as 
large  as  a  darning  needle. 

Now  break  up  the  yolk  of  the  egg  with  your  needle,  intro- 
duce the  glass  point,  and  you  can  suck  out  the  contents  of  the 
egg  in  the  tube.  Inject  water  once  or  twice  so  as  to  clean  it 
completely,  and  then,  by  the  same  means,  introduce  the  poison. 

For  soft-shell  eggs  like  those  of  the  snake  or  turtle,  tho 
best  plan  is  to  empty  them,  poison  them,  fill  them  with  sand, 
and  let  them  dry,  hanging  them  separately  in  pieces  of  net  or 
muslin  to  keep  them  from  flattening.  "When  quite  dry,  the 
sand  can  be  shaken  out  and  the  egg  will  ever  afterwards  re- 
tain its  shape.  If  the  egg  be  "  hard  set,"  the  best  plan  is  to  cut 
out  a  small  piece  of  the  shell,  dry  it  on  a  curved  surface,  lest 
it  should  lose  its  shape,  and  extract  the  contents  through  the 
opening.  When  it  is  dry,  the  piece  of  shell  can  be  replaced 
with  a  little  thin  paper  and  diamond  cement,  and  if  neatly 
done,  the  junction  will  scarcely  be  visible. 
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There  are  some  eggs,  notably  those  of  the  kingflsher,  which 
alter  their  colour  when  euipty.  The  kingtiHhur's  egg,  when 
fresh,  is  almost  translucent,  and  a  beautiful  rosy  white,  but 
when  blown,  it  becomes  as  opaque  and  as  dead  white  as  the  egg 
of  a  fowl.  I  hit  upon  a  plan  of  restoring  the  colour  which 
answered  admirably,  and  is  very  easy.  Mix  carmine  powder 
with  melted  white  wax,  and  make  it  much  darker  than  the 
required  hue,  as  the  shell  absorbs  much  of  the  colour. 

Empty  and  poison  the  eggs  as  before,  and  get  the  wax  to 
boiling  point.  Ileat  the  egg  and  glass  tube  as  much  as  they 
will  bear,  draw  a  few  drops  of  tho  wax  into  the  tube,  blow  it 
into  the  egg,  and  keep  turning  the  egg  over  and  over  in  front 
of  a  fire  until  every  part  of  it  is  equally  coloured.  Remove  it 
from  the  fire  and  continue  to  turn  it  until  it  is  cold,  and  the 
colour  will  then  be  so  perfectly  restored  that  if  it  be  placed 
among  a  number  of  fresh  eggs,  the  keenest  eye  will  not  be  able 
to  distinguish  it.  If  tho  egg  be  laid  down  before  it  is  cold, 
the  wax  will  run  downwards  and  make  the  colour  streaky 
instead  of  regular. 

Here  is  Watertou's  account  of  the  improvements  which  he 
made  in  taxidei-my  after  he  published  the  Wanderings. 

'*  Those  who  preserve  quadrupeds  for  cabinets  of  natural 
history  seem  not  to  be  aware  that,  after  the  skin  of  the 
animal  has  been  taken  oi¥,  there  is  a  necessity  for  some  parts 
of  it  to  be  pared  down  from  within.  These  parts  are  chiefly 
the  nose,  the  lips,  and  the  soles  of  the  feet.  Unless  they  be 
rendered  thin  by  the  operation  of  the  knife,  there  will  be  no 
possibility  of  restoring  to  them  that  natural  appearance  which 
they  were  seen  to  possess  in  life.  The  inner  skin  of  the  ears, 
too,  must  be  separated  from  the  outer  one,  until  you  come 
close  to  the  extreme  edge.  Nothing  phort  of  this  operation 
can  save  the  ear  from  becoming  a  deformity. 

"  Every  bone  in  the  skin,  to  the  last  joint  of  the  toe,  next 
the  claw,  must  be  taken  out,  in  order  to  allow  the  operator 
an  opportunity  of  restoring  the  skin  to  its  former  just 
proportion.  ' 
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"  The  mouth  must  be  hewed  up  from  the  inside  (the  skin 
being  innide  out  when  you  sew  it),  beginning  exactly  in  the 
front,  and  continuing  the  operation  each  way  to  the  end  of  the 
gape.  When  the  tikin  is  taken  out  of  the  solution,  it  must  be 
tilled  quite  full  of  chuff  or  saw-dust  (but  I  prefer  chaff),  not 
minding  wluther  the  fur  le  wet  or  dry.  When  this  has  been 
.  done,  the  tkiu  has  almost  the  appearance  of  nn  inflated  bag, 
quite  deticient  in  feature  and  in  muscular  appearance. 

"  There  are  now  no  obhtacles  either  from  without  or  from 
within,  to  impede  the  artist's  progress.  The  skin  is  perfectly 
free  from  all  chance  of  putrefaction,  is  quite  supple,  and  will 
remain  so  as  long  as  required.  There  is  no  hard  body  inside 
to  obstruct  the  tiansit  of  a  working  iron  j  there  is  not  any- 
thing in  the  shape  of  wires  to  prevent  him  from  lengthening 
or  shortening  the  neck,  body,  thigh,  and  legs,  according  to  his 
own  judgments. 

"  Now  we  proceed  to  support  the  skin  in  any  attitude  the 
artist  may  wish  to  place  it  in. 

"  Join  two  pieces  of  wood  in  the  shape  of  a  carpenter's 
gimlet,  and  of  size  correnponding  to  the  size  of  the  animal. 
When  you  have  nearly  filled  the  abdomen  with  chaff,  introduce 
this  machine,  and  let  the  shank  hang  down  outside  of  the 
ukin,  just  as  though  it  were  a  fifth  leg  in  the  centre  of  the  body, 
equi-distant  from  the  fore  and  hind  legs.  This  fifth  leg,  or 
what  may  be  called  the  shank  of  the  gimlet,  is  of  any  suffi- 
cient length,  and  is  parsed  through  a  hole  in  the  table  before 
you,  and  then  fastened  with  a  couple  of  wedges.  By  this 
contrivance  you  can  raise  the  animal  as  high  as  you  wish,  or 
you  can  lower  it  at  your  pleasure,  and  the  feet  will  just  touch 
the  table,  without  requiring  i\Ay  wire  inside  to  support  them. 

"  Everything  is  now  ready  for  the  artist  to  exercise  his 
abilities. 

"  With  a  piece  of  iron,  from  the  size  of  a  large  darning 
needle  to  that  of  a  ramrod  (or  larger  and  thicker  still,  if  the 
bulk  of  the  animal  require  it),  and  shaped  at  one  end  like  a 
carpenter's  pricker,  he  will  push  out  every  part  of  the  skin 
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which  ought  to  be  pushed  out,  and  then  reduce  with  the  end  of 
his  iinger  any  piirt  that  may  bo  too  prominent ;  having  al- 
ready wade  divers  nmall  IioIuh  in  the  skin  with  hisi)enkDife, 
in  order  to  afford  entrance  to  tlio  working  iron.  Thus,  a  small 
hole  on  the  top  of  thu  head  will  enable  hiui  to  reach  the  nose, 
upper  lip,  and  cheeks  ;  another  behind  iho  root  of  each  ear ; 
another  under  the  jaws ;  others,  again,  on  the  back,  that  he 
may  reach  the  legs,  and  the  remaining  parts  of  the  body. 
Under  each  foot  there  will  alno  be  a  hole,  to  give  him  the  op- 
portunity of  getting  at  the  toes.  The  lips  are  by  far  the  most 
diHicult  {)art  to  manage.  The  operator  must  have  a  working 
iron  in  both  hands.  One  of  these  will  do  thu  work  within  the 
head,  and  the  other  that  without,  for  the  lips  require  to  be 
reformed  with  a  beautiful  rotundity,  and  this  can  only  be 
eCPected  by  means  of  the  inner  and  the  outer  irons  working  in 
opposite  directions.  During  the  actual  operation,  the  animal 
need  not  be  kept  in  its  original  position.  A  smaller  animal 
may  be  placed  on  the  operator's  lap,  the  larger  may  be  thrown 
on  the  ground,  or  on  the  table.  Every  day  the  nose,  and  lips, 
and  orbits,  ought  to  be  touched  with  the  oil  and  turpentine,  in 
order  to  keep  them  moist.  At  first,  after  you  have  ut^^ed  the 
working  iron  in  every  quarter  where  it  is  required,  there  wilj 
be  no  appearance  of  a  re-formation  of  the  features.  Never 
theless,  in  the  due  course  of  time,  as  the  skin  stiffens,  the 
artist  will  see  the  features  gradually  appear  ;  and  every  day  he 
will  be  more  and  more  content  with  his  work.  At  last,  the 
skin  will  retain  the  slightest  impression  communicated  to 
it  by  the  touch  of  the  working  iron.  Then  the  artist  will 
have  it  fully  in  his  power  to  reproduce  wrinkles,  or  warts,  or 
hollows,  or  a  smooth  surface,  just  as  occasion  may  require. 

"The  fur  will  be  equally  under  his  command.  He  will 
raise  it,  or  depress  it,  according  to  circumstances,  and  it  will 
retain  the  position  ever  after.  Thus  a  stuffed  cat  in  anger 
will  exhibit  a  tail  of  the  same  extraordinai-y  bulk  which  it 
does  when  a  dog  threatens  its  existence. 

"  As  there  are  parts  of  a  quadruped's  skin  which  are  bound 
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down,  liM  it  wera,  to  the  boim  (at  tho  oyes  for  example),  it  will 
bo  noce.Hsui'y  to  piiNM  a  thrttiid,  with  a  Huilloient  knot  ut  oiio 
ond,  through  thasn  parts,  uiid  to  h>t  tho  end  without  u  knot 
hang  looNo  al'tur  it  huM  boon  drawn  out  at  tho  opiK)Mito  quarter. 
Thus,  thcru  niu^t  be  a  thruiid  in  the  oxtruniitiuH  at  the  gape  of 
thu  mouth,  and  one  at  thu  oornurs  of  thu  eyoM  ;  and  othorH  in 
ditYuront  {lartit  of  tho  body,  auoording  to  the  oporator'M  jnd^'- 
munt.  Ity  pulling  thutto  at  thu  end  which  hangs  out,  he  will 
be  unablod  to  depress  tho  |>artH  into  their  natural  shape. 

"Tho  nrtilioiiil  oyes  must  bo  put  in  on  the  first  day  of  tlie 
operation,  and  takun  out  and  put  back  uguin  every  time  tlu* 
head  of  the  specimen  is  modelled. 

"  When  all  is  complotud,  and  the  skin  has  become  |)erfe(!tly 
dry,  the  artist  takes  out  the  chaif  or  saw- dust,  and  be  Hnds 
that  tho  8i)ouimon  is  quite  firm  enough  to  stand  without  any 
Hupport  from  wires.  Ho  cuts  three  ^ides  of  a  square  hole 
under  the  feet,  to  let  out  the  chail',  and  when  this  is  done,  he 
returns  the  skin  to  its  placo. 

*'  A  slit  must  bt)  mado  in  the  crown  of  the  head,  or  under 
tho  jaws,  to  allow  him  to  fit  the  artitioial  eyos  with  a  little 
putty  or  wax.  Tho  slit,  if  proj)erly  done,  will  leave  no  mark 
on  the  fur. 

"  If  the  quadruped  be  stufled  in  distant  countries,  with  an 
intention  to  be  sent  home,  it  may  be  cut  up,  when  finished, 
into  three  or  four  different  pieces,  and  this  will  facilitate  the 
carriiige.  When  dividing  it,  the  operator  must  take  care  to 
hold  his  knife  so  as  to  humour  tho  angle  which  the  fur  forms 
with  the  skin.  Thus,  were  I  to  cut  a  preserved  skin  in  two 
parts,  the  blade  of  my  knife  would  point  to  the  head,  and  the 
haft  to  the  tail  of  the  animal.  By  attention  to  this,  not  u 
hair  of  the  fur  will  be  cut  during  the  operation. 

*'  I  will  just  add  here  (although  it  be  a  digression),  that 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  making  the  legs  and  feet  of  eagles, 
turkeys,  and  other  large  birds,  retain  their  natural  size. 
You  may  go  through  every  known  museum,  and  you  will  find 
that  the  legs  of  these,  and  of  all  large  birds,  are  dried  and 
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NbrivoUed,  aN  though  thoy  belongnd  to  the  mummiei  of 
ancient  duyii.  In  order  to  give  the  lega  of  birda  a  natural 
ii|»|)oanincu,  and  a  natural  hIku,  the  Mkin  from  the  vi'ry  i'Iuwh 
to  thu  top  of  the  leg  muat  bo  Ne|)arttt«d  from  the  bono  by 
running  a  working-iron  betwixt  it  and  the  bone,  and  then 
modelling  the  ttkin  with  the  working  iron. 

"The  wattles  of  fowl,  the  caruncleH  of  turkeys,  and  the 
couibH  of  c(M!kH,  by  the  Himple  procoNH  of  internal  modelling, 
may  be  made  to  retain  their  natural  hizu." 
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All  improvements  are  gained  by  e.xperience,  and,  when 
I  first  knew  Waterton,  he  had  abandoned  the  box  of  cot- 
ton wool,  and  employed  a  far  superior  mode  of  fixing  his 
subject. 

Instead  of  a  box,  he  had  made  a  simple  framework,  as  here 
shown,  both  ends  being  open  and  the  upper  part  projecting 
considerably.     This  was  bored  full  of  holes  at  irregular  inter- 
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taIn,  10  that  An  upright  rml  inif(ht  ho  inimrtod  into  any  of 
thnm.  An  nrdinftry  wino  cork  ws  \Mrtn\  and  {iiMNod  OTor  tho 
rod,  NO  AM  to  alide  rnthor  Ntitlly  up  nnd  down.  A  itiout  pin  wam 
xtiick  into  the  cork,  a  piwtf**  of  tuvino  tiod  to  it,  and  the  diniplo 
AppArtituN  wna  conipl«te. 

The  Mkotoh  wam  tnkon  witile  Wntorton  wan  propAring  a  pheA- 
RAnt.  A  Urge  lump  of  wax  in  preNMod  on  the  \mik  And  from 
it  project*  a  nhArp  needle  point,  wtiit^h  run  Im'  thruMt  into  tho 
cork.  It  will  1)0  noen  that  thit  bird  mn  be  thuN  Nupported  in 
Any  position,  And  tho  wings  raiMiHl  or  dnpreNNnd  At  pleasnre. 
For  convenience  HAke,  Waterton  UHually  placed  hiM  bird-atand 
on  A  little  OAk  table,  which  ho  called  "  Foggy,"  And  which 
oould  be  turned  about  ho  ah  to  enable  him  to  roach  every 
part  of  the  bird.  Tho  pieco  of  twine  attached  to  tho  pin 
wat  UHod  for  giving  tho  proper  position  of  the  head,  the  twine 
being  hitched  into  notches  cut  in  the  side  of  the  stand. 

On  such  a  stand  I  have  prepared  birds  in  the  act  of  stand- 
ing, flying,  swimming  or  feeding,  and  found  it  to  be  in- 
valuable. It  also  answers  veil  for  the  smaller  animitlH,  but 
the  larger  kinds  must  neccsHarily  bavo  stands  of  corresjmnd- 
ing  size. 

I  found  it  better  to  wash  all  birds  and  animaln  in  soft,  warm 
water  and  soap,  then  rinse  them  thoroughly,  and  then,  if  birds, 
soak  them  in  the  poison.  I  used  generally  to  dry  them  by 
tying  a  piece  of  strong  tape  to  their  legs  and  swinging  t  hem 
backwards  and  forwards,  so  that  not  even  the  most  delicate 
down  was  matted.  It  was  wonderful  to  see  how  beautifully 
their  colours  came  out  after  the  washing. 

It  is  better  to  make  absolutely  sure  of  the  various  parts 
of  the  skin  to  be  noted,  such  as  the  position  of  the  joints,  &c. 
A  very  simple  way  of  doing  so  is  by  fixing  the  animal  in  the 
requii'ed  attitude  before  skinning  it,  and  passing  a  fine  white 
thread  through  the  skin  at  the  different  points,  letting  the 
ends  hang  down.  They  will  come  out  easily  when  the  opera- 
tion is  completed.  Measurements,  and  if  possible,  a  sketch 
to  scale  should  be  taken,  so  as  to  guard  against  the  usual 
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error  of  making  thn  body  too  long,  legN  unequal,  Mid,  if  a 
bird,  the  wingN  tiK)  wide  a|)urt  or  too  doM  together. 

Now  for  the  |K)iMon. 

Corrovive  nubliniate  in  not  eoNy  to  procun*,  and  the  Nhortent 
way  ia  to  get  an  order  from  a  medical  man  to  purchone  a 
pound  or  two  at  ApothecarieN*  Hall.  C'homiHtM  may  not  Hell 
it  without  Muoh  an  order.  Iteing  very  ditlicult  to  diNmdve,  it 
luuHt  be  reduced  to  an  almottt  ini|>(ili)able  iN)wd«r.  It  in 
better  to  have  thiN  done  by  a  cheiniMt,  ah  the  powder  in  apt  to 
fly  about  and  Im  very  dangerouM. 

Alcohol,  even  when  methylated,  in  rather  coMtly.  Waturton 
Huggented  to  me  to  try  water  inntoad  of  Hpirit.  I  did  no,  and 
found  it  anitwer  for  all  kindn  of  fur  and  moHt  kindH  of  foathern. 
But,  owing  to  the  cloiieneHH  of  the  plumage  of  water-birdit, 
Hpirit  in  abHoIutely  necoMMary  for  them,  and  they  muMt  not 
only  be  thoroughly  tttceped,  but  continually  turned  and  the 
feathers  repeatedly  raiited  and  prcMNcd.  Ah  long  an  a  Hingle 
bubble  of  nir  Ih  left  among  the  ft>aiherH,  there  will  be  a  Hi)ot 
which  the  i)oi8on  haH  not  reached,  and  which  the  moth  or 
mite  is  sure  to  find  out. 

Take  great  care  not  to  dip  tho  hands  in  the  Holution. 
Should  there  l)e  a  scratch  on  them,  they  will  Huffer  inteuHe 
pain  for  a  long  while,  and  the  nails  will  always  be  stained  a 
deep  brown  which  cannot  be  removed  but  by  the  gradual 
grov;th  of  a  new  nail.  Good  India-rubber  gloves  are  very 
useful. 

The  right  strength  of  the  poison  is  of  very  great  import- 
ance, and  can  be  secured  by  Waterton's  plan  of  making  it  too 
strong  at  first,  and  then  adding  spirit  until  it  leaves  no  white 
deposit  on  a  black  feather  which  has  been  dipped  in  it  and 
dried. 

For  moths  and  butterflies,  spirit  is  also  necessary,  as  water 
glides  off  their  scale  covered  wings,  leaving  no  poison  behind 
it.  They  should,  when  "  set,"  be  dipped  in  the  solution,  and 
placed  to  dry  just  inside  the  window,  with  their  heads  inwards, 
so  that  a  draught  of  air  shall  blow  up  the  hairy  down  with 
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which  so  many  are  adorned,  and  which  will  be  matted  together 
if  this  precaution  be  not  taken.  A  pair  of  small  bellows 
will  be  found  very  useful,  especially  if  the  nozzle  be  kept 
heated  with  a  spirit  lamp.  A  drop  of  the  solution  is  sure  to 
form  at  the  end  of  the  wing,  and  should  be  reuioved  with 
blotting  paper,  as  it  is  apt  to  bend  the  tip  downwards  and 
spoil  the  shape. 

Large -bodied  moths  should  have  the  abdomen  removed, 
the  contents  extracted  through  the  wound,  the  inside  painted 
with  poison,  and  stuffed  with  cotton -wool.  When  body  and 
abdomen  are  both  dry,  they  can  be  joined  by  diamond  cement. 
Not  a  trace  of  the  junction  will  be  visible.  The  insect  will 
not  only  be  impervious  to  mites,  but  it  will  always  preserve 
its  shape,  and  it  will  never  be  subject  to  "grease,"  that 
terror  of  all  entomologists. 

Eyes  will  be  found  exceedingly  troublesome,  and  the 
very  greatest  care  is  needed,  especially  in  the  management 
of  the  skin  at  the  corners.  Always  let  it  be  remembered 
that  eyes  in  life  never  start  spherically  out  of  circular  sockets. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  have  the  eyes  of  the  right  colour. 
Most  eyes  can  be  procured  from  the  shops,  but  there  are 
some,  notably  those  of  the  toads  and  snakes,  which  must  be 
made  by  the  operator.  The  best  plan  is  to  have  a  number  of 
little  hollow  glass  globes,  like  those  used  for  doll's  eyes. 
Paint  them  on  the  inside,  fill  them  with  melted  wax,  push  a 
piece  of  iron  wire  into  the  wax,  and  they  will  answer  ad- 
mirably, giving  a  life-like  aspect  which  can  never  be  obtained 
by  the  glass  eyes  of  the  shops. 

Two  golden  maxims  for  the  followers  of  Waterton,  are, 
first,  never  be  discouraged ;  second,  never  be  in  a  hurry. 

There  is  need  for  them  both,  especially  the  former. 
Nothing  can  be  more  discouraging  to  a  beginner  than  the  look 
of  a  bird  newly  skinned,  and  partly  filled  with  cotton-wool. 
It  is  more  like  a  bundle  of  miscellaneous  feathers  than  a  bird. 
The  upper  and  lower  beaks  are  quite  independent  of  each 
other,  the  neck  looks  like  a  sausage,  the  wings  are  turned 
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in  different  directions,  and  the  legs  and  tail  dangle  about 
helplessly.  No  vestige  of  an  attitude  can  be  seen,  and 
the  operator  feels  very  much  inclined  to  give  it  up  in 
despair. 

Day  after  day  he  works  at  it  according  to  instructions,  and 
seems  to  make  no  progress  whatever.  Presently,  however,  he 
is  encouraged  by  finding  that  the  skin  begins  to  respond  to 
his  touch,  and  before  very  long,  it  becomes  as  plastic  as  clay 
in  the  hands  of  the  sculptor. 

Now  comes  the  time  for  the  second  maxim.  The  skin,  as 
Dickens's  butcher  said  of  his  meat,  ''  must  be  humoured,  not 
drove,"  and  if  any  attempt  is  made  at  hurrying,  it  will  be 
totally  spoiled. 

Waterton's  deliberation  while  preparing  a  bird  or  animal 
was  almost  exasperating.  He  would  give  it  a  touch  hei-e  and 
a  touch  there,  smooth  down  a  starting  featlier  with  the  instru- 
ment which  he  mostly  used,  a  blow-gun  arrow  from  which 
the  poison  had  been  removed  ;  or,  he  would  slightly  alter  the 
pose  of  the  head,  or  mould  afresh  a  piece  of  skin  which  was 
beginning  to  shrivel.  He  thus  kept  every  feather  and  hair 
under  command,  and  put  in  touch  after  touch  to  the  skin  just 
as  a  painter  does  to  his  canvas.  The  result  was  absolute 
perfection,  but  the  means  appeared  strangely  inadequate. 

No  one  could  prepare  a  humming-bird  like  Waterton. 
Except  in  his  collection,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  find  a 
stuffed  humming-bird  in  which  the  glittering  gorget  is  not 
disfigured  by  little  dark  spots.  Each  such  spot  shows  that 
a  feather  is  missing. 

Now  Waterton  found  that  such  missing  feathei's  had 
rarely  been  pulled  out  of  their  sockets  and  lost,  but  had 
been  dragged  under  the  other  feathers  by  the  contraction 
of  the  skin.  He  always  searched  for  them,  found  them, 
drew  them  from  their  concealment  and  laid  them  in  their 
places.  So,  the  breasts  of  his  humming-birds  simply  blazed 
with  gold,  ruby,  azure,  or  emerald,  according  to  their  species, 
as  they  did  in  life. 
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The  same  patient  care  enabled  him  to  give  to  all  feathera 
and  furs  the  ''  flow  "  which  they  possessed  in  life,  and  which 
no  method  except  his  own  has  been  able  to  restore. 

Waterton  also  found  that  two  pieces  of  skin  if  properly 
moulded  together  while  wet,  would  adhere  to  each  other  firmly, 
and  that  a  little  fine  glue  would  cause  them  to  unite  as  one 
piece.  It  was  through  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  that  he  was 
able  to  produce  the  ludicrous  combinations  of  different  crea- 
tures which  he  placed  in  his  museum  and  ticketed  with  all 
kinds  of  quaint  names. 

There  was  for  example,  "  Noctifer,"  or  the  Spirit  of  Night, 
made  of  portions  of  a  bittern  and  an  eagle  owl,  both  nocturnal 
birds. 

Then  he  had  an  absurd  group  of  John  Bull  surrounded  by 
difficulties.     John  Bull  was  a  tortoise  with  the  head  of  an 


NOCTIFER. 


exceedingly  stout  but  exceedingly  worried  man.  He  was  sup- 
porting the  eight  hundred  millions  of  national  debt,  to  which 
such  frequent  reference  is  made  both  in  the  Wanderings 
and  Essays.  Clinging  to  his  back,  and  driving  its  claws 
into  him,  is  perched  "  Diabolus  bellicosus,"  a  soi-t  of  grin- 
ning lizard  all  over  abnormal  spikes  and  horns.     Before  him 
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goes  "Diabolus  ambitiosus,"  with  outspread  wings.  "Dia* 
bolus  illudens  "  is  guiding  him  on  his  path,  and  "  Diabolua 
oferuleus,"  with  its  open  mouth  and  sharp  teeth^  is  bringing 
up  the  rear. 

The  museum  was  full  of  these  taxidermal  jokes,  and  not 
long  before  his  death  I  procured  for  him  a  quantity  of  the 
exuvite  of  the  serpents  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  so  that  he 
might  work  them  into  new  combinations.  Whether  he  did 
so  I  do  not  know. 

Not  least  of  the  excellences  of  his  system  was  the  porta- 
bility  of  the  objects  prepared  by  it.     We  know  how  heavy  is 
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even  a  stuffed  dog  of  ordinary  size,  with  all  its  internal  para- 
phernalia of  iron  bars,  wood,  tow,  &c.  But  Waterton's 
specimens  are  absolutely  empty,  the  skin  depending  wholly  on 
itself  for  support,  and  being  as  light  and  elastic  as  thin 
horn. 

IVloreover,  his  plan  of  cutting  the  prepared  skins  to  pieces 
which  could  be  packed  within  a  small  compass,  reduced  their 
volume  as  well  as  weight.  They  could  be  taken  to  pieces 
and  put  together  again  in  a  few  minutes,  without  showing 
the  least  sign  of  a  junction.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  speci- 
men here  given.  No  one  would  ever  suspect  that  it  was  not 
an  unbroken  skin,  so  admirably  has  it  been  prepared,  and  so 
perfectly  are  the  junctions  concealed  by  the  fur. 

Marvellous,  however,  as  were  Waterton's  achievements  in 
taxidermy,  there  was  one  problem  which  he  never  succeeded 
in  solving,  namely,  how  to  prevent  bare  skin  from  turning 
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black.  Ho  could  model  the  form  of  a  nand,  a  lip,  or  an  ear, 
to  the  minutest  wrinkle,  but,  do  what  he  would,  the  skin 
always  turned  black.  It  is  much  the  same  with  insects,  such 
as  dragon-flies,  the  colour  of  which  depends  on  living  tissues 
under  the  skin.  He  suggested  that  the  body  might  be  taken 
to  pieces,  cleaned,  painted  on  the  inside,  and  put  together 
again.  I  tried  this  plan,  and  it  answered  very  well  as  far  as 
the  abdomen  went,  but  utterly  failed  in  the  thorax  and  head, 
which  persisted  in  turning  black.  For  the  solution  of  this 
and  other  problems  in  taxidermy,  we  want  another  Waterton. 
Where  shall  we  find  him  "i 
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Balsam-oapiti,  117. 

Bamboo,  878. 

Bamhusa  antndinaeea,  378, 

Banana,  226,  373. 

Banks,  Sir  Joseph,  214. 

Barbadoes,  313. 

Borbary  Ape,  10. 

Bats,  97. 

Beardttd  Saki,  374. 

Boeshu  monkey,  374. 

Beetle,  Uhinocerns,  312,  466. 

Bell-bird,  180,  374. 

Bdte-rouge,  98,  117,  235,  374. 

Bibiri,  414. 

Bill  of  Toucan,  182. 
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Bird-stuffing,  214,  336,  497. 
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Blackbirds,  166. 
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Blow-pipe,  113,  133,  374. 
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Boat-bill,  197,  376,  401. 
Bob-o-link,  481. 
Boclora,  186,  376. 
Bois  Immortelles,  177,  377. 
Bombax  ceiba,  395. 
Bonito,  156,  377. 
Bouradi,  181,  377,  477. 
Bows,  137,  240. 
Box-tortoise,  475. 
Brachyurus  satanas,  374. 
Bradypus  didacUjlus,  472. 

tridactylus,  470. 
Broadway,  303. 
Broaimum,  aubletii,  438. 
Brown  Heron,  420. 

Monkey,  93,  435. 
Buffalo  Town,  291. 
BulStre,  105,  377. 
Buro-koro,  433. 


Burutih,  877 

Bush-master,  96,  878,  808. 
Bush-rope,  91,  92,  106,  878. 
Buzzard,  Turkey,  486. 
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Cabbaob-treb,  101,  879. 

Cairina  moaehata,  440. 

Calladiuni  arboreacena,  485. 

Ctimoudi,  96,  880. 

Camouni,  K.,  195. 

Campanero,  97,  180,  262,  380. 

Canadians,  296. 

Cancroma  cancropfuiga,  401. 

Canoe,  120. 

Canvas  awning,  872. 

Caoutchouc,  426. 

Capita  cayanua,  474. 

Capivi,  381. 

Capsicum,  464. 

Caprimulgua,  111,  238,  881,  413. 

Capture  of  Cayman,  272. 

Caracara,  261,  881. 

Carapa  Ouianeims^  400. 

Cardinal  bird,  415. 
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Caribs,  237,  477. 

Carica  papaya,  445. 
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Castries,  313. 
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384. 
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Noise  of,  264. 

Teeth  of,  276. 
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Cervua  huniilut,  402. 
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Convolvulus  batataa,  460. 
Coot,  203. 
Cooter,  476. 
Copaiba,  381. 
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Copatfera  sp.,  881. 
Copal,  90,  894. 
Coral  snake,  96,  894. 
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Cotton,  101,  396. 
CotingaA,  166, 179.  894. 

Pompadour,  179,  394. 
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Purple-throated,  179,  394. 

Scarlet,  179 
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Couguar,  267,  399. 
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Courada-tree,  94,  400. 
Coushie  ant,  228. 
Crab,  818. 

Crabier,  94,  203,  401. 
Crab  wood,  108. 
Cranes,  208. 
Craapedocejthalua,  482. 
Crax  alector,  460. 
Crickets,  98.  401. 
Cuckoo,  818,  401. 
Cuctijo,  406. 
Cuia,  187,  400. 
Culex  pulicularu,  440. 

pipiens,  440. 
Culverin  found  in  lake,  46. 
Curial,  120. 
Curlews,  208. 
Curlew,  Black,  121. 

Scarlet,  94,  121,  170,  203,  401. 
Curucuru,  398. 
Custom-house  duties,  281. 
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Cuxio,  874. 
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Dura,  180. 
Darter,  368. 

Dasyproda  acoucM,  ZtA. 
Daaypus  sexcincttia,  'Mii. 
Death  of  Waterton,  81. 
Deer,  02,  121,  402. 
Demerara,  178. 

Otter,  442. 

Voyage  to,  1 3. 
Deroptyus  accipitrinus,  447, 
Descent  of  Waterton,  2. 
Diamond  Rock,  318,  402. 
Dicotclea  tajacu,  447. 
Didi,  487. 

Diet  and  raiment,  210. 
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Diospyros  ebenuw,  404. 
Dissecting,  Requisites  for,  835. 
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Doff,  Sloth,  473. 
JMichonyx  orixivonu,  481. 
Dolphin,  156,  404. 
Dominica,   811. 
Dry>rot,  60. 
Ducalabali,  90,  404. 
Ducka,  203,  2ti6,  440. 
Duck,  Mubcovy,  121,  107,  440. 

Miuk,  440. 
Ducklar,  868. 
Duraqnara,  201,  404. 
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Eaoles,  202,  802,  404. 
Kagle,  White-headed,  802,  404. 
Ebony,  90,  404. 
Echo  stone,  46. 
Ednionstone,  Charles,  240. 
Egret,  94,  121,  170,  197,  406. 
£iapi  corallinua,  894. 
£1  Dorado,  126,  446. 
EmigruiitH,  Iriah,  297. 
£myt  tracaxa,  482. 
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ipema,  sp.,  470. 
Eryihrina  umbrosa,  877. 
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EHsequibo,  Falls  of,  110,  277. 
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Exoccetus  volitans,  410. 
Eyes,  False,  346,  606. 
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Face  of  Cocnthy,  290. 
Falcons,  202. 
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Falls,  102,  112. 

Essequibo,  110,  277. 
Fever  at  Demerara,  Yellow,  209. 

Severe  attack  of,  211. 
Fictu  elastica,  426. 
Fiery  Topaz,  423. 
Fig,  Wild,  90,  91,  180,  194,  406. 
Finch,  Red-headed,  1G4,  266,  406. 
Firefly,  99,  117,  406. 
FiBST  Journey,  87. 


Fiah,  06. 

Fish,  Flying,  166,  410. 

Fish  arrow,  868. 

Flamingo,  94,  170,  208,  407. 

Fly,  119. 

Band.  98,  117,  467. 
Flying  Fish,  166,  410. 
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Fowls,  Malay,  282. 
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Frigate  Pelican,  168,  170,  411. 

Frogs,  97,  264,  812. 
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Oalera  barbara,  460. 
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Oannetfl,  164. 
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Gauldin,  Grey,  420. 

White,  406. 
Geeso,  208. 

Oenipa  Americana,  446. 
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Giant  Pitta,  864. 
Gibraltar  apes,  9. 
Goat,  94. 
Goatsuckers,  97, 197,  262,  264,  381, 
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Green-heart,  90,  106,  414. 
Grey  Gauldin,  420. 
Grosbeak,  scarlet,  817,  41.1,  408. 
Grotto,  67. 
Guadaloupe,  811. 
Guana,  93,  267,  416,  426. 

Nest  of,  267. 
Guaraons,  287,  477. 
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Water,  418. 

Wild,  180,  417. 
Gulls,  154,  158,  20;i. 
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Habitattoks,  Indian,  101. 
Hackea,  90,  418. 
Haiarri,  418,  4»1. 
UaliattM  leucocfphalu$,  404. 
Hammock,  418. 
H»niia<iuoi,  97,  08,  201,  419. 
Hawks,  202,  2fi7. 
Ilawlliorn  hedguH,  ft7. 
Havawa,  90.  100,  111,  238,  420. 
Heliaa,  473. 
lieronM,  40,  420. 
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Brown,  420. 
Hln-hia  Parrot,  196,  420,  447. 
lliawa,  368. 
MilU,  111. 
Hitia,  179,  180,  420. 
Mucoo,  201,  420. 
Hoj{  arrow,  370. 

Hoe,  Wild,  92,  101,  104,  420,  447. 
HoUy^treeB,  67. 
Hook,  Cayman,  270,  S8S. 
Horned  Screamer,  202,  468. 
Hotels  in  New  York,  306. 
(louae,  UglineM  of,  36. 
Houtou,  97,  113,  186,  420. 
Howler  Monkey,  92,  97,  269,  322, 

421,  441. 
Huillia,  880. 

Humirium  floribunUum,  474. 
Humming-birds,  94,  166,  177,  312, 
321. 

Ara,  178,  423. 

Nests,  321. 
Huts,  Indian,  101. 
Hyarri,  491. 
Hyawa,  863. 
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IniBiROU,  186,  425. 
Jbia  infuacatis,  402. 

rubra,  401. 
Ibis,  River,  402. 

Scarlet,  401. 
Icica  heptaphylla,  353. 
Iguana,  93,  267,  416,  425. 
Iguana  tuberculeUa,  415. 
Index,  Explanatory,  353. 
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Arowack,  287,  477. 
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Maooushi,  112,  126,  237,  47ft. 

Waraw,  237,  477. 

Religion  of,  287. 
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Huts,  101. 

Tribes,  237,  477. 
Insects,  97,  177. 
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Irish  emigrants,  297. 
Ita  palm,  855. 
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Jabiru,  118,  119,  121,  208,  42d. 
Jacamar,  192,  316,  428. 
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Jacchua  leucogeni/a,  466. 
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Jaguar,  260,  204,  267.  272,  429. 
Jatropha  manihot,  381. 
Jay,  186,  426. 

Jesuits  in  Pemambuco,  160. 
Jigger,  885. 
John  Bull  in  difficnities,  608. 

JODKNBY  FIRST,  87. 
HEOOND,  154. 
THIRD,  208. 
FOURTH,  286. 

Jumbo,  199,  430. 


K. 

Eamiohi,  469. 

Karabimiti,  178,  821,  428,  431. 

Kessi-kessi,  112,  123,  431. 

King,  Savage,  116. 

King  Vulture,  94,  431,  486. 

KingAsher,  192. 

Konamie,  493. 

Koorooboorelli,  462. 

Kurumanni  wax,  431. 

K'wanarri,  433. 


Labarri,  15,  96,  129,  182,   234, 
482. 
Adventure  with,  15. 
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Labarri,  poiM>n  of,  285. 

Uhha,  0'i,  104,  4»a. 

jMeKftia  iniUu»,  .HUH. 

I^uliea,  Anierlciin,  '202,  200,  303. 

I.a  UabH<*n«,  170. 

UHoufrrli)ra,31l. 

Lake,  46. 

liiike  Furimn,  440. 

Idinu'treo,  410. 

l.u[K),  432. 

liuurfl  IhhIp'h,  FtJ. 

LcojMrfiufi,  i'lmi'olor,  390. 

onca,  4'2U. 

tiffriHv.i,  ilTt, 
TiMcht's,  17. 
iiOinon-trceH,  1«{4,  433. 
letter-wood,  UO,  433. 
lieofric,  83. 
hiann,  378. 
LinnctH,  IHA. 
Lizanln,  90. 

],ocuHt-treo,  00,  433,  401. 
LoncliMurput  Hj).,  401. 

M. 

Maam.  07,  104,  111,  201,  434,  475. 

Mocacqne,  10. 

Macaws,  305. 

Macoushi  Indians,  112,  128. 

Mauot,  10. 

Mahogany,  434, 

Mamouril,  370. 

Manakins,  104,  435. 

Manicaria  sacciferu,  470. 

Maou,  R.,  122. 

Mapiro,  407. 

Maranta  arnnrflnnrrn,  371. 

Mnriiwiimroo,  4({2. 

Alnribuntas,  233,  132.       . 

Marigalante,  311. 

IMargays,  474. 

Marmoset,  466. 

Maroudi,  17,  07, 105,  201, 136,  434. 

Maroudi,  White-crested.  117. 

White-headed,  434. 
Martinico,  813. 
Mnssara,  445. 
Matatoro,  05. 
Mauritia  flexuoaa,  355. 
Maximiliana  regia,  308. 
Megaaoma  Titan,  466. 
Mtlancrpts  er//throcr,phalt(s,  189. 


Martea,  383. 
Motatllc  Ciiokoo,  401. 
Miknng,  412. 

Millitun«and  nut*tree,  60. 
A/imiuhtfui  Unlata,  377. 
MiMMili'M,  Monkeyaand,  437. 
Moat,  42. 

Mooa-iiiocn,  180,  435. 
Momotua  hrmtiliftuna,  420. 
MoiikityH,  240.  322,  416. 
Monkny,  IliHa,  374. 

Hrown,  t>3.  416. 

Fh'Hh  of,  323. 

llowh'r,  441. 

Kod,  02,  U7,  200,  322,  441. 
Monk««y8  and  iiiiNHilim,  4.(7. 
Montviro,  100. 

Mora,  00, 01, 105.116,260,201,  430. 
Afara  exrelaa,  480. 
Muran,  117. 
More,  Hir  Thomaa,  2. 
MoB(iuitos,  08,  117,  440. 
Mothiir  Carey'i  chicken.  154. 
Motniut,  410. 
Motintain  C'abbngo,  870. 
MouHc-trapa.  70. 
Musa  jHirudimuui,  874,  457. 

aapicntum,  373. 
Mmcicapa  ruticil/a,  400. 
MiiHcovy  duck,  121,  107,  440. 
MuNk  duck,  440. 
Mycetca  urainm,  421. 
Mj/drria  Amerkann,  426. 
Alyldea  pacu,  309,  444. 
Myriatica  moachata,  442. 
Miinnrcophnija  jubuta,  301 . 
MynnU'a  awcimma,  800. 


N. 


Nandapoa,  203.  441. 
Native  tribes,  477. 
Nectandra  rodod,  414 
Negrocope,  441. 
Negroes,  runaway,  240. 
New  York,  803. 

Climate  of,  30.5. 

Hotels,  805. 

Streets  of,  808. 
Niagara,  291,  204. 
Noctifer,  608. 
Nomenclature,  77. 
Nondescript,  324,  441. 
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Nut-trM  nnd  tnlll-atono,  69. 
Nutnittg,  170,  173,  442. 
A'yetibtua,  413. 

0. 
Orkah,  4'31. 

Objenta  of  WniKlnringii,  87. 
Odinititjihoriu  Ouianemu,  404. 
(Keodoma  cf/>/ialoUt,  '66$, 
Olou,  »0,  44-i. 
Oolo.  442. 
Opoantim,  98,  442. 
Oranutt-trKOH,  1(14,  443. 
Oreoditxn  oUraeea,  'A79, 
Ortalitla  vutlnwl,  410, 
Ortyr  yirginiana,  403. 
Otters,  96,  443. 

Deinerara,  442. 
Ouroh,  133,  444. 
Owl,  6S,  97,  91),  264,  818. 
Ox  killed  by  Wourali,  142. 

P. 

Paoou,  112,  261,  360,  444. 

PaddloH,  446. 

Paddle-tree,  44S. 

Paint,  446. 

Paira,  438. 

Faiworifl,  238,  467. 

Palamedea  cornuta,  468. 

PalniD,  164. 

Pulm,  C(>coa-nut,  890. 

Coucourite,  898. 
Papaw,  101,  237,  446. 
Paramaribo,  178. 
Parima,  114,  121,  126,  446. 
Parra  Jacana,  486. 
ParroquetH,  98,  112,  123,  190,  256. 
ParrotH,  98,  196,  240,  266. 
Parrot,  Hia-hia,  196. 

Sun,  447. 
Partridge,  201 
Passerina  gularis,  406. 
Pataca,  97,  447. 
Peccary,  92,  447. 

Collared,  449. 

White-lipped,  449. 
Pedigree  of  Waterton,  2, 
Pee-ay-man,  239,  449. 
Pegalls,  240,  461. 
Peggy,  503. 
Pclamys  sarda,  377. 


PtUeantu  fiutut,  461. 
Pelican,  94,  203,  461. 

Frigatr,  168,  170,  411. 
Ptntlmm  trintala,  434. 

ptpilf,  434. 
Pepiwr,  129,  170,  172,  237,  404. 

Black.  464. 

Ked,  464 
r<>rfiiiii«Hi  Ouiiva,  418. 
Pernatntmno,  168. 

.IcMulta  in,  160. 

Port  of,  169. 
PoNtilennt  in  S|Hiin,  11. 
Petml,  Stui-iiiy,  166,  466. 
PliUeton,  170,  464. 
Phiieitm  (rthereua,  479. 
PbeoHatita,  Woollen,  69. 
Philailol|ihia,  301. 

MuMium  at,  801. 
Philodryan  viriitiMimtu,  488. 
Pfuenimpterua  ruber,  407. 
Piuinmn,  449. 
Piapoco,  181. 
Piarl,  467. 
llcnic,  68. 
IMgeon-honscfl,  73. 
rigoonH,  Mode  of  feeding,  76. 
PigHtye,  Adventnro  in,  6. 

Arraiiuumcnt  uf,  24. 
Pike,  47. 

Pino-npj^Ies,  237,  456. 
Piper  nigrum,  454. 
Pi-pi-yo,  97,  249,  466. 
J'ipra  sp.,  434. 
Pirai,  113,  134,  454. 
Pirararn,  K.  122. 
Pitta,  Giant,  864. 
Pityhtg  erythronulas,  416. 
Piwarri,  2.i8,  466. 
Plague  in  Spain,  11. 
Plantains,  237,  467. 
Plantations  of  Stnbrook,  176. 
Plata  lea  ajaja,  472. 
Plotua  anhinga,  857. 
Plover,  94,  203,  457. 
Ulack-brcasted,  457. 
Uingneck,  457 . 
Sandy,  457. 
Spur-winged,  121. 
Poachers,  59. 
Podocnemis  expanaa,  482. 
Poison-bowl,  75. 
Poison-wood  arrow,  371. 
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Polcnit,  03,  4fl(). 
I'on>|w<iour  Cotlitftn,  301. 
Punern  grondiit,  !i6H. 
I>o|M>,  I'roMiittitloti  to,  25. 
Fon;u|)lii«,  n,  4fi7. 
Potuto,  Hwi<i^t,  237,  46(». 
PuwiM'i,  1U4,  136,  201,  400. 
PrioUlut  tfmnurun,  420. 
JPridium  flaviatilt;  418. 

pitm\ferum,  417. 
Pmypfiut  crtpiMM,  481. 
Jtfriynura  Uttnbachii,  443. 
Pucuno,  874. 
I^ulex  jmutmnii,  885. 
Piirple-brettatad  Cotiiign,  170. 
intr|>le-throate«l  Cotillon,  170,  30t. 
Purpl«-hoart,  105,  12U,  401. 
/'//mwflfrt  rubra,  408. 
J'ffropfurrua  tuminoaiu,  406. 

Q. 
QiTAnRrrrDH,  02. 
Quail,  201,  40n. 
Quake,  120,  403. 
Quebec,  297. 
Querula,  414. 
Queyou,  365. 
Quiver,  184,  468. 

R. 
Baila,  203. 
Kaiment  and  diet,  210. 
Kiipim  arrow,  371. 
IktUesnake,  06,  167,  465. 

Adventure  with,  107. 
Rapids  of  Efisequibo,  110. 
Rat,  HAiioverian,  8. 
Ray,  Stinu,  260,  473. 
R«clu8«,  White,  114. 
K<<d-Headed  Finch,  164,  406. 
Ked-Headed  Woodpecker,  213,  480. 
Red  Howler,  421,  411. 
Red  Monkey,  02.  97,  260,  322. 
Red  Pepper,  464. 
Red  Start,  311,  466 
iJced  Arrow,  372. 
Reformation,  the  Waterton«  in,  4. 
Remarks  on  First  Journey,  148. 
Jihamphastoa  Ariel,  477. 

erythrorhynchics,  477. 

toco,  468. 

vitcllinua.  All. 
Rhinoceros  beetle,  312,  466. 


KirebinI,  188. 
Uii'n  Tnxipial,  481 , 
IlirtHUM  fommiiHtii,  388. 
|{inK-»i*<'k  l'lov<<r,  457. 
Kivei  IbiH.  402. 
Home,  atlventure  Dear,  28. 
|{oM>iiu,  311. 
Koucou,  238,  166. 
Huniiwuy  n«>^nM>N,  240. 
Jtupicola  auranUu,  892. 


Aaba,  80. 

tSiiirlinr ilium  njlriiinruiiit  473, 
HiKitwinki,  23,  460. 
Hnue,  red,  178. 
Huliites,  811. 
Haki,  Hoarded,  374. 
Hulemimnta,  93,  407. 
Hamouruh,  133,  467. 
t^antltlieH.  08,  117,  407. 
HandpitNT,  94,  203. 
Sandy  Plover,  467. 
Sangre  do  Huey,  165,  468. 
Saratoga,  298. 
Sarcwlininphun  pupa,  485, 
Saiiba,  300. 
Savo^  King,  115. 
Savanna,  116. 
Savannah  Fox,  412. 
Sawari,  105,  226,  468. 
Scarlet  Ara,  111,  266,  365. 

Curlews,  203,  401. 

Grosbeak,  817,  416,  468. 

Ibis,  401. 

Tanagfr,  468. 
Soenerv,  261,  287. 
Hchndla,  sp.  381. 

brachystachya,  878. 
School  life  at  Stonyhurst,  7. 

Tudhoe,  6. 
Scientitic  names,  Hatred  of,  77. 
Seirou,  181,  468,  477. 
Screamer,  Horned,  202,  468. 
Skcond  Jouknky,  164. 
Scrrasahtu)  pirayd,  464. 
Sharks,  158,  168. 
Shinmra-sherie,  369. 
Shrikes,  202. 

Siderodendron  triflorum,  418. 
Silk-grass,  133,  134,  237,  460. 
Siloabali,  105,  170,  180,  470. 

P.nstard,  17ft,  ISO,  18(5. 


tti|Niro4 
Hlr  Ji ' 
Blavel 
Mloth,] 
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Rimiri,  483,  4«1. 

9imulitt  vtrtintw,  497. 

HI|Hir<>unl,  W'l. 

Hlr  J>M«>|ih  lUiika,  'J14. 

BInvrry,  17&,  814. 

ttluth,  W3,  17fi.  'its,  231,  314. 

luiiitaof.  ais. 

Ktll««lby  Wournll.  141. 

Two-tiMtl,  2'2)i,  47'i. 

Thr«fl-t()fl*i,  3l>i,  470. 
8nakaf,  90,  I7tf,  234,  248. 
HnliMiii,  2U8. 
Hutl,  92. 
HouikU,  Htran^f,  104. 

KxpliiiiHtiuu  of,  149. 
Houari,  448. 
Hptiln,  Htay  in,  9. 
Hpikoii  for  arruwH,  111?, 
M|K)onbill,  94,  170,  '.202,  472, 
Hpur-wing,  472,  48.*!, 
Hpur>wiiigu«l  plovor,  121. 
Btahroek,  173.  472. 
Btarllng  towor,  60. 
BtiiiK-rny,  260,  473. 
Bt.  JoAi'him,  Fort,  122,  124. 
8t.  John'tt,  Antiguu,  aiU. 
Bt.  Lucia,  813. 
Storm,  149. 

Bturiny  l'«tri>l,  104,  456. 
Btraiiue  Houiida,  104. 

Explanation  of,  149. 
Strejmlus  inlerjrrta,  467. 
Strychnon  toxi/era,  491. 
Bt.  ThontuH'ti  Tower,  160. 
Stuffing.  Hird,  214,  S:i6,  497. 

Matoriala  for,  336. 
Sugar  Cane,  478. 
Sun-bird,  266.  818.  473. 

parrot,  447. 
Swietonia  mahagoni;  484. 


T, 

Tacatou,  R.,  122. 

Tacouba,  433. 

Tamarin.  White- whiskered,  466. 

Tanager,  Scarlet.  468. 

Tangara,  166. 

Tantalus  loculator,  441. 

ruber,  401. 
Tapir,  92,  101.  128,  474 
Tapirus  terrealris,  474. 


Taraeal,  483. 
Tararama,  42t). 
Tauruntra,  106,  106,  474. 
Taxidarnul  Jok««,  008. 
Taxii»rhmv,  336. 

NuTKN  1'u,  490. 
Tayrii,  460. 
Ttiua  Tfuufjrin,  407. 
Titniilti)<«,  360. 
Ti-rtlnii  ngiia,  100. 
Tttrnijonoitti-rua  latuM,  360. 
Thnliuuriiiriima  pelngifa,  466. 
TlllliI)  JuuKNKY,  208. 
Thruah,  99,  160. 
Thitnniui  pacificus,  307. 
TickN,  237. 
Ticondrragn,  298. 
Tiger,  1)2,  94,  177,  263,  474. 
Bird,  190,  474. 
C^utH,  92,  470. 
Tigri-fowlo,  478. 
TtyriHtnna,  Brazilietuk!,  470. 

tigrinum,  476. 
TlnnvtottH  fiUgavM,  47rt. 
TinamouH,  97,  104,  111,  204,  470. 
Groat,  318. 
Bmiill,  819. 
Tirana,  2«6,  470. 
TitmouHe  and  Woodpecker,  00. 
Toco,  470. 
Topaz,  Fiery,  423. 
Topasii  pella,  428. 

p}tra,  428. 
Tortoiao,  Land,  230,  268,  470. 
Toucan,  90,  97,  121.  106.  181,  470. 

Bill  of.  182. 
Toucanet,  477. 
Tower,  Ivy.  44. 

Starling,  60. 
Traps,  Mouse.  76. 
Tribes.  Indian,  237,  477. 
Troely,  99,  233,  478. 
Troglodytea  eudmi,  493. 
Trogon  mflanojderus,  376. 
Tropic  bird,  168,  479. 
Troupials,  123.  104.  103.  481. 
Troy,  299. 

Trumpeter,  202,  481. 
Tnjgon  vaatinaca,  478. 
Tschiko,  385. 
Turkey  Buzzard.  485. 
Turtle,  266,  482. 
Nest  of,  266. 
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U. 

Una«waya-adoucnti,  316. 
Uropaojmtia  durmva,  4ti5. 

V. 

Vamnirc,  95,  97,  226,  229,  319,  482. 

T»oth  uf,  321. 
Vamnirus  spectrum,  482. 
Vuiiilla,  232,  483. 
Vanilla  planijolia,  483. 
Vines,  91. 
Vino,  Wourali,  129. 
Virgiuiah  iiiKhtiiigiile,  415. 
Voyage  to  Dememra,  13. 
Vul})ea  cancrivora,  412. 
Vulture,  Aura,  267,  484. 

(Amnion,  94,  110,  202,  266. 

Kinp,  94,  256,  486. 

Beak  of,  256. 

w. 

"Wailada,  106,  106,  319,  466. 

Bird,  401. 
Wallababa,  180,  486. 
Wall  round  park,  39. 
Walton  Hall,  ugliness  of,  36. 
Wanderings,  objects  of,  87. 
Waracaba,  106,  136,  202,  481,  486. 
Waraws,  237,  456,  477. 
Wasps,  233. 
Water  Guava,  418. 
Water-hen,  Spur- winged,  197,  486. 
Waterton  at  home,  36. 

Death  of,  81. 

Eccentiicity,  23. 

Funeral  of,  83. 

Love  of  trees,  49. 

Marriage  of,  32. 

Mode  of  life,  36. 

Tree-climbing,  62. 
Watermamma,  115,  487. 
Wax,  133,  134. 

Kurumanni,  431. 


Wwds,  92. 

••  Whip-poor- Will,"  99,  111,   199, 

488. 
Whipsnake,  96,  488. 
White  Ouuldin,  406. 
White-headed  Eagle,  302,  404. 
White-lipi)ed  Peccary,  449. 
White  recluse,  114. 
"  Who-are.you,"  199,  262,  489. 
Wild  Beasts,  234. 

Fig,  406. 

Hogs,  138,  246,  420,  447. 

Mail,  160, 
"Willy-come-go,"    99,    199,    202, 

489. 
Wire-cash,  369. 
Wiriebiserie,  402. 
Wood  ants,  93. 
Wooden  pheasants,  69. 
WoodpccKers,  190. 

Kedhendcd,  106,  213,  489. 

and  Titmice,  60. 
Woodskins,  120,  461,  489. 
"  Work-awny,"  199,  489. 
Wourali,  101,  112,  118,  122,  126, 
140,  489. 

Antidotes,  143. 

Experiment  on  Ai,  141. 
Ass,  151. 
Dog,  102. 
Ox,  142. 
Sloth,  141. 

Preparation  of,  129. 

Strength  of,  102. 

Vine,  129,  491. 
Woiiralia,  161. 
Wren,  99,  111,  166,  494. 


Yabahou,  130,  199. 
Yams,  237,  494. 
Yarari,  445. 
YawHraciris,  195,  494. 
Yellow-fever  at  Demerara,  209. 
Yew-tree,  63. 
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of  Wool  for  Testing  Colour  Vision.    4<.  6d. 

Natural  Inheritance.    Svo.    9*. 
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By  Prof.  Oscar  Montklius.  Translated 
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TURNER(Rev.  Geo.).— Samoa,a  Hundred 
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TYLOR  JE.  B.).  — Anthropology.  With 
Illustrations.    Cr.  Svo.     js.  6d, 

WESTERMARCK  (Dr.  Edward).— The  His. 
TORY  of  Human  Makkiauk.  With  Preface 
by  Dr.  A.  R.  Wallace.    Svo.    14/.  net. 

WILSON(Sir  Daniel).— Prehistoric  Annali 
OF  Scotland.    Illustrated.  2  vols.  Svo.  36*. 

Prehistoric  Man  :  Researches  into  the 

Origin  of  Civilisation  in  the  Old  and  New 
World.    Illustrated,    a  vols.    Svo.     361. 

The  Right  Hand  :  Left  Handbdnesi. 

Cr.  Svo.    4«.  6d. 

ANTIQUITIBS. 

(See  alto  Anthropology.) 

ATKINSON  (Rev.  J.  C.).— Forty  Years  in 

A  Moorland  Parish.    Ext.  cr.  Svo.   Bt.  6d. 

net. — Illtutrated  Edition,    ia«.  net. 
BURN   (Robert).— Roman  Literature  in 

Relation  to  Roman  Art.    With  Illustrft* 
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Antiquities  OF  Ionia.  Vols.  I. — III.  a/.ai. 
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half  morocco,  3/.  ijf.  6d.  net. 
An  Investigation  of  the  Principles  or 

Athenian   Architecture.      By  F.  C. 

Penrose.    Illustrated.    Folio,    "jt.  it.  net* 
Specimens  of  Ancient  Sculpture  :  Egyp« 
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GARDNER  (Percy).— Samos  and  Samian 
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(Mrs.). — Mythology  and  Monuments  op 
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NEWTON  (Sir  C  T.).— Essays  on  Art  and 
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WALDSTEIN  (C.).— Catalogue  or  Casts 
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Needlework.    By  Elizabeth  Glaistbr. 
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ATKINSON  (J.  B.).— An   Art  Tour  to 
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Large  paper  Edition,  350  copies,  a  vols.  Bvo, 

CRANE  (Lucy).— Lectures  on  Art  and 
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DZLAMOTTE(Prof.  P.  H.).— A  Beginner's 
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ture. Illustr.  by  H.  Stacy  Marks,  R.A., 
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HAMERTON  (P.  G.).— Thoughts  about 
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HOOPER (W.  H.)and  PHILLIPS(W.  C  ).- 
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Cr.  Bvo.     3«.  6d. 
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Poole,  Professor  W.  B.  Richmond,  E.  J. 
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AIRY  (Sir  G.  B.).— Popular  Astronomy. 
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Vbnus.    Illustrated.    Cr.  Svo.   31.  U. 
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Trsatisb  on  the  Lunar  Theory,  and 
Edit.    Cr.  Sva    y.  6tl. 

A  Trbatisb  on  Astronomy,  por  thb 

USB  op  CoLLBCBS  AND  SCHOOLS.  8vO.  lU.  id, 

LOCKVER(J.  Norman,  F.R.S.).-A  Primer 
op  Astronomy.    Illustrated.    i8mo.    u, 

—  Elementary  Lessons  in  Astronomy. 
Illustr.    New  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.    y.  M. 
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trated.    8vo.     t^. 

—  The  Mbtboritic  Hypothesis  op  the 
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Svo.    ij*.  net. 
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the  Earth.    Illustrated.    Cr.  8vo. 

—  Star-Gazing  Past  and  Present.    Ex- 

rded  from  Notes  with  the  assistance  of 
M.  Seabroke.    Roy.  Svo.    att. 
MILLER  (R.  Kalley).— The  Romance  op 
Astronomy,    and  Edit.    Cr.  Svo.    4s.  td. 

NEWCOMB  (Prof.  Simon).— Popular  As- 
tronomy.  Engravings  an  J:  Maps.   Svo.  lis. 

PENROSE  (Francis).— On  a  Method  op 
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4to.     lar. 

RADCLIFFE  (Charles  B.).— Behind  thb 
TiDBS.    Svo.    4r.  6d. 

ROSCOE— SCHUSTER.   <JSt*  Chemistry.) 

ATLA8B8. 
{Sit  alto  Geography). 
BARTHOLOMEW  (J.   G.).— Elbmbntary 
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80  maps.    4to.    Zt.  td. ;  half  mor.  xoi .  6d. 

—  Library  Rbference  Atlas  op  the 
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Index,    71. 6d.  net. 

LABBERTON  (R.  H.X— New  Historical 
Atlas  and  General  History.    4to.    15*. 

BIBLE.    {Set  undtr  Theology,  p.  3a) 
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MAYOR  (Prof.  John  E.  B.).— A  Bibliogra- 
phical  Clue  to  Latin  Literature.  Cr. 
Svo.    I  Of.  6d. 

RYLAND  (F.).— Chronological  Outlines 
OP  English  Literature.    Cr.  Svo.    fa. 

BIOORAPHT. 

{Set  alto  History.) 
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ABBOTT  (E.  A.).— Thb  Anglican  Carber 
OP  Cardinal  Newman,  '.vols.  Svo.  asf.net. 

AGASSI2  (Louis):  His  Life  and  Corres- 
pondence. Edited  by  Elizabeth  Cart 
Agassiz     a  vols.    Cr.  Svo.    i8f. 


ALBEMARLE  (Earl  of).— Fifty  Years  op 
My  l.rPB.  3rd  Edit, revised.  Cr.Svo.  ii.H, 

ALFHEIt  THE  GREAT.  By  Thomas 
Hu'-.Hfc  1.    Cr.  Svo.    tt, 

AMIEL  (Henri  Fr&leric).-THB  Journal 
Intimb.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward,    and  Edit.    Cr.  Svo.    (a, 

ANDREWS  (Dr.  Thomas).   (Sit  Physics.) 

ARNAULD,  ANGELIQUE.  By  Francm 
Martin.    Cr.  Svo.    44.  id. 

ARTEVELDE.  Jambs  and  Philip  yam 
Artevrlde.  By  w.  J.  Ashley.  Cr.  Svo.  6*. 

BACON  (Francis):  An  Account  of  his  Lipb 
AND  Works,    by  E.  A.  Abbott.   Svo.   x4«. 
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BERLIOZ  (Hector):  Autobiography  op. 
Tms.byR.&E.HoLMKs.  avola.  Cr.Svo.  au. 

BERNARD  (St).  The  Life  and  Times  of 
St.  Bernard,  Abbot  of  Clairvaux.  By 
J.  C.  MoRisoN,  M.A.    Cr.  Svo.    (tt. 

BLACKBURNE.  Life  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Francis  Blackburne,  late  Lord  Chancellor 
of  Ireland,  by  his  Son,  Edward  Black- 
burne.   With  Portrait    Svo.    xat. 

BLAKE.  Life  op  William  Blakb.  With 
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CHRIST,    a  vols.    Med.  Svo.    431. 

BOLEYN  (Anne) :  A  Chapter  op  English 
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a  vols.    Svc.    a8.r. 
BROOKE  (Sir  Jas.),  The  Raja  op  Saba* 

WAK  (Life  of).    By  Gertrudb  L.  Jacob. 
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BURKE.   By  John  Morlby.  Globe  Svo.  s** 

CALVIN.    (Set  Select  Biography,  p.  5.) 

CARLYLE  (Thomas).  Edited  by  Charlbs 
E.  Norton.    Cr.  Svo. 

Reminiscences,    a  vols.    xat. 

Early  Letters,  1S14 — a6.    a  vols.    iSt. 

Letters,  1836—36.    a  vols.    x8«. 

Correspondence    between    Gobtmb 

AND  Carlyle.    9«. 

CARSTARES  (Wm.):  A  Character  and 
Career  op  the  Revolutionary  Epoch 
(1649—1715).    By  R.  H.  Story.    Svo.    xat, 

CAVOUR.   (Set  Select  Biography,  p.  5.) 

CHATTERTON  :  A  Story  op  thb  Ybab 
1770.  By  Prof.  David  Masson.  Cr.  Svo.  5«. 

A  Biographical  Study.   By  Sir  Danibl 

Wilson.    Cr.  Svo.    tt.  ftd. 
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COMBE.  Life  of  GeoRv  .  Combb.  By 
Charles  Gibbon,    a  vols.    Svo.    yu. 

CROMWELL.  (See  Select  Biography,  p.  s.) 

DAMIEN  (Father):  A  Journey  prom  Cash> 
mere  to  his  Home  in  Hawaii.  By  Edward 
Clifford.    Portrait    Cr.  Svo.    at.  6d. 

DANTE:  and  other  Essays.  By  Dean 
Church.    Globe  Svo.    st. 
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Burns.     By  Principal  Shairp. 

Byron.    By  John  Nichol. 

Carl\lb.   By  John  Nichol.  [Ih  the  Press. 

Chaucer.    By  Prof.  A.  W.  Ward. 

Coleridge.    By  H.  D.  Traill. 

CowPER.    By  GoLDWiN  Smith. 

Defoe.    By  W.  Minto. 

De  Quincby.    By  Prof.  .Jasson. 

Dickens.    By  A.  W.  Ward. 

Dryden.    By  G.  Saintsbury. 

Fielding.    By  Austin  Dobson. 

Gibbon.    By  J.  Cotter  Morison. 

Goldsmith.    By  William  Black. 

Gray.    By  Edmund  Gosse. 

Hawthorne.    By  Henry  Jambs. 

Hume.    ByT.  H.  Huxley. 

Johnson.    By  Leslie  Stephbn. 

KEATS.    By  Sidney  Colvin. 

Lamb.    By  Rev.  Alfred  Aincbr. 

Landor.    By  Sidney  Colvin. 

Locke.    By  Prof.  Fowler. 

Macaulay.    By  J.  Cotter  Morison. 

Milton.    By  Mark  Pattison. 

Pope.    By  Leslie  Stephen. 
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Scott.     By  R.  H.  Hutton. 
Shelley.    By  J.  A.  Symonim. 
Sheridan.    By  Mrs.  Oi.iphant. 
Sidney.     By  J.  A.  Svmonds. 
Southky.    By  Prof.  Dowdbn. 
Spenser.     By  Dean  Church. 
Sterne.     By  H.  D.  Traill. 
SwiPT.    By  Leslie  Stephen. 
Thackeray.    By  Anthony  Trollops. 
Wordsworth.    By  F.  W.  H.  Myers. 

ENGLISH      STATESMEN,      TWELVE 

Cr.  8vo.     at.  (td.  each. 
William   the  Conqueror.     By  Edward 

A.  Freeman,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 
Henry  II.    By  Mrs.  J   R.  Grebn. 
Edward  I.     By  F.  Y.  Powell.      [/M/rr/. 
Henry  VII.     uy  James  Gairdner. 
Cardinal  Wolsey.     By  Hp.  Creighton. 
Elizabeth.     By  E.  S.  Beesly. 
Oliver  Cromwell.     By  F.  Harrison. 
William  III.    By  H.  D.  Traill. 
Walpole.     By  John  Morley. 
Chatham.     Hy  John  Morlev. 
Pitt.     By  Lord  Rosebkry. 
Peel.    By  J.  R.  Thursfield. 

EPICTETUS.  (St*  Select  Biography,  p.  5.) 

FAIRFAX.  Life  of  Robert  Fairfax  of 
Steeton.  Vice-Admiral,  Alderman,  and 
Member  lor  York,  a.  d.  1666-1735.  By  Cle- 
ments R.  Markham,  CB.    8vo.     its.td. 

FITZGERALD  (Edward).  (5m Literature, 
p.  aa) 

FORBES  (Edward):  Memoirop.  ByGsoRGB 
Wilson,  M.P.,  and  Sir  Archibald  Geikib, 
F.R.S.,etc.     Demy  Svo.     ifr. 

FRANCIS  OF  ASSISI.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 
Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

ERASER.  James  Eraser,  Second  Bishop 
OF  Manchester  :  A  Memoir.  By  T. 
Hughes.    Cr.  Svo.    (a. 

GARIBALDI.   (.S'mSelect Biography, p. 5.) 

GOETHE:  Life  op.  By  Prof.  Heinrich 
DCntzer.  Translated  by  T.  W.  Lyster. 
a  vols.    Cr.  Svo.    ait. 

GOETHE  AND  CARLYLE.  {Set  Carlylb.) 

GORDON  (General) :  A  Sketch.  By  Regi- 
nald H.  Barnes.    Cr.  Svo.    \s. 

Letters  of  General  C.  G.  Gordon 

to  his  Sister,  M.  A.  Gordon.  4th  Edit. 
Cr.  Svo.     3«.  6d. 

HANDEL:  Life  of.    By  W.  S.  Rockstro. 

Cr.  Svo.    lor.  6d. 
HOBART.    (JSee  Collected  Works,  p.  ai.) 

HODGSON.  Memoir  of  Rev.  Francis 
Hodgson,  B.D.  By  his  Son,  Rev.  James  T. 
Hodgson,  M.A.    2  vols.    Cr.  Svo.     i&r. 

JEVONS(W.  Stanley).— Letters  and  Jour- 
nal.    Edited  by  His  Wife.    Svo.     14*. 

KAVANAGH  (Rt.  Hon.  A.  McMurrough) :  A 
Biography.  From  papers  chiefly  unpub- 
lished, compiled  by  his  Cousin,  Sarah  L. 
Steele.    With  Portrait.    Svo.    14^.  net. 

KINGSLEY :  His  Letters,  and  Memories 
OF  his  Life.  Edited  by  His  Wife,  a  vols. 
Cr.  Svo.    I  at. — Cheap  Edition,    i  vol.    fa. 

LAMB.  The  Life  of  Charles  Lamb.  By 
Rev.  Alfred  Ainger,  M.A.  Globe  Svo.  is. 

LOUIS  (St.).    {See  Select  Biography,  p.  s- 
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MACMILLAN  (D.X     Memoir  op  Danibl 

Macmillan.    By  Thomas  Hughes,  Q.C. 

With    Portrait.     Cr.    8vo.     4J.  6</.— Cheap 

Edition.    Cr.  8vo,  Mw«d.    it. 
MALTHUS  AND  HIS  WORK.  By  Jambs 

BoNAR.    8vo.     i9«.  6d. 

MARCUS  AURELIUS. 

GRAPMV,  btiow.) 

MATHEWS.  The  Lipb  op  Charles  J. 
Mathews.  Edited  by  Charles  Dickens. 
With  Portraits,    a  vols.    8vo.    351. 

MAURICE.  Lipb  op  Frederick  Dbnison 
Maurice.  Byhis Son,  Frederick  Maurice, 
Two  Portraits,  a  vols.  Svo.  361. — Popular 
Edit.  (4th  Thousand),    a  vols.    Cr.  Svo.    i6r. 

MAXWELL.  Propessor  Clerk  Maxwell, 
a  Lipb  op.  By  Prof.  i.,.  Campbell,  M.A., 
and  W.  Garnett,  M.A.    Cr.  8vo.    71.  td. 

MAZZINI.  (.I'm  Select  Biography.) 

MELBOURNE.  Memoirs  op  Viscount 
Melbourne.  By  W.  M.  Tokkkns.  With 
Portrait,    and  Eait.    a  vols.    Svo.     yit. 

MIALL.  Lipb  op  Edward  Miall.  By  his 
Son,  Arthur  Miall.    Svo.    ioi.  td. 

MILTON.  The  Life  op  John  Milton. 
By  Hrof.  David  Masson.  Vol.  I.,  an. ; 
Vol.  ML,  iSj. ;  Vols.  IV.  and  V.,  3a*. ;  Vol. 
VI.,  with  Portrait,  ai«.   (Stt  aUoCvK&MCM. 

NAPOLEON  I.,  HISTORY  OF.  By  P. 
Lanpkev.    4  vols.    Cr.  Svo.     30*. 

NELSON.  Southev's  Lipb  op  Nelson. 
With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Michael 
Macmillan,  B. A.    Globe  Svo.    y.fuL 

NORTH  (M.).— Recollections  of  a  Happv 
Lipb.  Beinsthe Autobiography ofMARiANNB 
North.  Ed.  by  Mrs.  J.  A.  Svmonds.  a 
voIh.     V.X.  cr.  Svo.    i-jt,  net 

OXFORD  MOVEMENT,  THE,  1833-45. 
Jy  Dean  Church.    G1.  Svo.    s«. 

PATTESON.    Life  and  Letters  op  John 

COLERIUGE   PaTTESON,   D.D.,   MISSIONARY 

Bishop.    ByC.  M.  Vonge.    a  vols.    Cr.Svo. 
lar.  (S'tafso  Books  for  the  Young,  p.  38.) 

PATTISON(M.).— Memoirs.  Cr.Svo.  it.td. 

PITT.    {Stt  Select  Biography.) 

POLLOCK  (Sir  Frdk.,  and  Bart.).— Personal 
Remembrances,    a  vols.    Cr.  Svo.     its. 

POOLE,  THOS.,  AND    HIS    FRIENDS. 

By  Mrs.  Sandford.    a  vols.    Cr.  Svo.    i$s. 
PYM.    (5^r«  Select  Biography.) 
ROBI NSON  (Matthew) :  Autobiography  op. 

Edited  by  J.  E.  B.  Mayor.    Fcp.  Svo.    55. 

ROSSETTI  a)ante  Gabriel) :  A  Record  and 
A  Study.  By  W.  Sharp.  Cr.Svo.  los.td. 
RUM  FORD.  (Set  Collected  Works,  p.  aa.) 
SENECA.  {Set  Select  Biography.) 
SCHILLER,  Life  of.  By  Prof.  H.  DUntzer. 
Trans. byP. E.  Pinkrrton.  Cr.Svo.  jos.6d. 

SHELBURNE.  Life  op  William,  Earl 
of  Shelburne.  By  Lord  Edmond  Fitz- 
maurice.  In  3  vols. — Vol.  I.  Svo.  la*. — 
Vol.  II.    Svo.    ia«.— Vol.  III.    Svo.     16s. 

SIBSON.    {Stt  Medicine.) 

SMETHAM  (Jas.). :  Letters  of.  Ed.  by 
Sarah  Smbtham  and  W.  Davibs.  Portrait. 
Cr.  Svo.    js.  td.  net. 


SPINOZA:  A  Study  op.  By  Jamks  Mar* 
TINBAU.  LL.D.    and  Edit.    Cr.  Svo.    ti. 

TAIT.  Thb  Lipb  op  Archibald  Campbrll 
Tait,  Archbishop  op  Cantekhurv.  Bv 
the  Bishop  op  Rochester  and  Kcv.  w. 
Henham,  B.D.    a  vols.    Cr.  Svo.     lof.  net. 

Catharine    and    Chawpuku    Tait, 

Wipe  and  Son  op  Archibald  Campbell, 
Archbishop  op  Cantekuurv  :  A  Memoir. 
Ed.  by  Rev.  W.  Bknham,  B.D.  Cr.Svo.  6t, 
—Popular  Edit.,  abridged      Cr.Svo.     tt.tti, 

THRING  (Edward):    A  Memory  op.     By 

J.  H.  Serine.    Cr.  Svo.    tt. 
VICTOR  EMMANUEL  II.,  FIRS!   KINO 

OF  ITALY.  By  G.  S.  Godkin.  Lr.Svo.  6f. 

WARD.  William  George  Ward  and  thb 
Oxford  Movement.  By  his  Son,  Wilfrid 
Ward.    With  Portrait.    Svo.     14*. 

WATSON.  A  Record  op  Ellen  Watson. 
By  Anna  Buckland.    Cr.  Svo.    tt. 

WHEWELL.    Dr.  William  Whewei.l,  lata 
Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    An 
Account  of  his  WritingH,  with  Selectiuiisi  from 
his  Literary  and  Scientific  Correspondence 
By  I.  Todhuntek,  M.A.    a  vols.   Svo.   asr, 

WILLIAMS(Montagu).— Leaves  OP  a  Lipb. 
Cr.  Svo.    yt.  bd. ;  sewed.,  ai.  td. 

Later  Leaves.    Being  further  Reminii* 

cences.    With  Portrait.    C^r.  Svo.    3.;.  bd. 

WILSON.  Memoir  op  Prof.  George  Wil* 
SON,  M.D.  By  His  Sister.  With  Portrait, 
and  Edit.    Cr.  Svo.    (a. 

WORDSWORTH.  Dove  Cottage,  Words- 
worth's  Home,  1800— 8.   Gl.  Svo,  swd.    i/. 

Select  Biography. 

FARRAR   (Archdeacon). —  Seekers    aftbb 

God.  The  Lives  of  Seneca,  Epictetus, 

AND  Marcus  Aurelius.    Cr.  Svo.    3^.  td. 
FAWCETT  (Mrs.    H.).  —  Some    Eminent 

Women  op  OUR  Times.    Cr.Svo     2s.  6d. 
GUIZOT- — Great  Christians  op  France  : 

St.  Louis  and  Calvin.    Cr.  Svo.    ts. 
HARRISON  (Frederic).— The  New  Calbn- 

DAR  OF  Great  Men.  Ex.cr.  Svo.  ■js.td.ntt. 
MARRIOTT  (J.  A.  R.).— The  Makers  of 

Modern  Italy:  Mazzini,  Cavour,  Gari« 

baldi.    Cr.  Svo.     is.  td. 
MARTINEAU    (Harriet).  —  Biographical 

Sketches,  1853—75.    Cr.  Svo.    ts. 

SMITH^Goldwin).— Three  English  States- 
MEN  :  Cromwell,  Pym,  Pitt.   Cr.  Svo.   5*. 

WINKWORTH  (Catharine).  —  Christian 
Singers  op  Germany.    Cr.  Svo.    41.  td. 

YONGE  (Charlotte  M.).— The  Pi;pils  op  St. 
John.     Illustrated.    Cr.  Svo     ts. 

Pioneers  and  Founders;  or,  Recent 

Workers  in  the  Mission  Field.    Cr.  Svo.    tt. 

A  Book  of  Worthies,  gathered  from 

the  Old  Histories  and  written  Anew. 
i8mo.     4r.  td. 

A  Book  OF  Golden  Deeds.  iSmo.  ^.td. 

—  Abridgtd  Edition.  iSmo.  \s.  —  Globt 
Rtaditigs  Edition.    Globe  Svo.    at. 
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BALFOUR      (F.      M.).  —  Elasmobranch 

Fishes.    With  Plates.    Svo.    aij. 
Comparative  Embryology.  Illustrated. 

3  vols.     Svo.    Vol.  I.  iSf.    Vol.  II.  i\s. 
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BALL(W.  P.X— Am  the  ErrscTi  or  Um 
andDibum  1nmbritbo7  Cr.  8va   yi.td. 

BASTIAN  (H.  CbarlionX— Thb  Bboinminos 
OP  LiPB.    I  voli.    Crown  8vo.    a8«. 

— —  Evolution  and  thb  Origin  or  Lirs. 
Cr.  8vo.    (a.  M. 

BATESON  (W.).— Materials  roR  thb 
Study  op  Variation  in  Animals.  Part  I. 
Discontinuous  Variation.    Illuiir.    Bvo. 

BBRNAR D  (H.  M.X-Thb  Apodidab.  Cr. 
Ivo.    jt  6a, 

BIRKS  (T.  R.).— Modern  Physical  Fa- 
talism, and  the  Doctrine  op  Evolution. 
Including  an  Examination  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer's  "  Pint  Principles."    Cr.  Bvo.    6t. 

BIMER  (G.  H.  T.).— Organic  Evolution 
AS  the  Result  op  the  Inheritance  op 
Acquired  Charactkrs  according  to  the 
Laws  op  Organic  Growth.  Translated  by 
J.  T.  Cunningham,  M.A.    8vo.     im.  &/. 

FISKE  (John).— Outlines  op  Cosmic  Philo- 
sophy, BASED  ON  THE  DoCTRINE  OP  EVO- 
LUTION,    a  vols.     8vo.     354. 

— —  Man's  Destiny  Viewed  in  the  Light 
OP  his  Origin.    Cr.  8vo.    .v.  6it, 

FOSTER  (Prof.  M.)and  BALFOUR  (F.  M.). 
— The  Elements  op  Embryology.  Ed.  A. 
Sedgwick,  and  Walter  Heape.  Illus.  3rd 
Edit.,  revtMd  and  enlarged.   Cr.  Bvo.   los.id. 

HUXLEY  (T.  H.)  and  MARTIN  (H.  N.).— 
(See  wM</«r  Zoology,  p.  40.) 

KLEIN  (Dr.  E.)— Micro-Organisms  and 
Disease.  With  lai  Engravings.  3rd  Edit. 
Cr.  Bvo.    6i. 

LANKESTER  (Prof.  E.  Ray).— Compara- 
tive Longevity  in  Man  and  the  Lower 
Animals.    Cr.  Bvo.     4s.  M. 

LUBBOCK  (Sir  John,  BartJ.— Scientific 
Lectures.  Illustrated,  and  Edit.  Bvo.  is.6d, 

PARKER  (T.  JefTery).— Lessons  in  Ele- 
mentary Biology.  Illustr.  Cr.Bvo.  ios.6d, 

ROMANES  (G.  J.).— Scientific  Evidences 
OP  Organic  Evolution.    Cr.  Bvo.    as.  td. 

VARIGNV  (H.  de).— Experimental  Evo- 
lution.   Cr.  Bvo.  [In  tk*  Press. 

WALLACE  (Alfred  R.).— Darwinism  :  An 
Exposition  of  the  Theory  of  Natural  Selec- 
tion.   Illustrated.    3rd  Edit.    Cr.  Bvo.    9;. 

Contributions    to    the   Theory   op 

Natural  Selection,  and  Tropical  Na- 
ture :  and  other  Essays.  New  Ed.  Cr.Bvo.  6s. 

-  The  Geographical  Distribution  op 
Animals.     Illustrated.    3  vols,    Bvo.    43;. 

Island  Life.    Illustr.   Ext.  Cr,  Bvo.   6s. 

BIRDS.    (See  Zoology;  Ornithology.) 
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THORNTON  (J.). —First  Lessons  in  Book- 
keeping.    New  Edition.    Cr.  Bvo.    as.  6d. 

-  Key.    Oblong  4to.    loi.  6d. 

Primer  of  Book-keeping.    iBmo.    is. 

Key.     Demy  Bvo.     a*.  6d. 

Exercises  in  Book-keeping.  iBmo.  is. 

BOTANY. 

See  also  Agriculture;  Gardening.) 

ALLEN  (Grant).  —  On  the  Colours  of 
Flowers.    Illustrated.    Cr.  Bvo.    y.  6d, 


BALFOUR  (Prof.  J.  B.)  and  WARD  (Prof. 
H.  M.).  —  A  Gbnbbal  Tbxt-Book  or 
Botany.    8vc.  [Im /repmrmtim. 

BETTANV(0.  T.).— First  Lbuons  in  Prac- 
tical Botany.    iSma    if. 

BOWER  (Prof.  F.  O.X— A  Course  or  Prac* 
TicAL  Instruction  in  Botany.  Cr.  8vo, 
lof .  6d.  —Abridged  Edition,  [/m  ^r^armtien. 

CHURCH  (Prof.  A.  H.)and  SCOTT  (D.  H.). 
—Manual  or  Vegetable  Physiology. 
Illustrated.    Crown  Bvo.      [In  ^re^ralun. 

GOODALE  (Prof.  G.  L.).— Physiological 
Botany.— I.  Outlines  op  the  Histology 

or  PHiBNOGAMOUS  pLANTS  ;  a.  VEGETABLE 

Physiology.    Bvo.    lor.  6d. 

GRAY  (Prof.  Asa).— Structural  Botany; 
or.  Organography  on  the  Basis  of  Mor- 
phology.   Bvo.    lOf.  6rf. 

The  Scientific  Papers  op  Asa  Gray. 

Selected  by  C.  S.  Sargent,  a  vols.  Bvo.  au. 

HANBURY  (Daniel).  —  Science  Papers, 
chiefly  Pharmacological  and  Botani- 
cal.   Med.  Bvo.    14X. 

HARTIG  (Dr.  Robert).— Text-Book  op  thb 
Diseases  op  Trees.  Transl.  by  Prof.  Wm. 
SoMERViLLE,  B.Sc.  With  Introduction  by 
Prof.  H.  Marshall  Ward.    Bvo. 

HOOKER  (Sir  Joseph  D.).— The  Student's 
Flora  op  the  British  Islands.  3rd 
Edit.    Globe  Bvo.     lor.  6d. 

A  Primer  op  Botany.    iBmo.    is, 

LASLETT  (Thomas).— Timber  and  Timber 
Trees,  Native  and  Foreign.  Cr.  Bvo. 
%s.6d. 

LUBBOCK  (Sir  John,  Bart.).— On  British 
Wild  Flowers  considered  in  Relation 
TO  Insects.    Illustrated.    Cr.Bvo.    ^.6d, 

Flowers,  Fruits,  and  Leaves.    With 

Illustrations.    Cr.  Bvo.    4^.  6d. 

MtJLLER-THOMPSON.  — The  Fertili- 
sation OF  Flowers.  By  Prof.  H.  MCller. 
Transl.  by  D'Arcy  W.  "Thompson.  Preface 
by  Charles  Darwin,  F.R.S.    Bvo.    *is. 

OLIVER  (Prof.  DanielV— Lessons  in  Ele- 
mentary Botany.  Illustr.  Fcp.Bvo.  u.6d. 

First  Book  op  Indian  Botany.  Illus- 
trated.   Ext.  fcp.  Bvo.    6s.  6d. 

ORCHIDS:  Being  the  Report  on  the 
Orchid  Conference  held  at  South  Ken- 
sington, 1BB5.    Bvo.    as.  net. 

PETTIGREW  0-  Bell).— The  Physiology 
OP  the  Circulation  in  Plants,  in  the 
Lower  Animals,  and  in  Man.    Bvo.    ia«. 

SMITH  (J.).— Economic  Plants,  Diction- 
ary OP  Popular  Names  op  ;  Their  His- 
tory, Products,  and  Uses.    Bvo.    144. 

SMITH  (W.  G.).— Diseases  of  Field  and 
Garden  Crops,  chiefly  such  as  are 
caused  by  Fungi.   lUust.   Fcp.  Bvo.  4«.  6d. 

STEWART  (S.  A.)  and  CORRY  (T.  H.).— 
A  Flora  op  the  North-East  op  Ireland. 
Cr.  Bvo.     5*.  6d. 

WARD(Prot.  H.  M.).— Timber  and  some  or 
ITS  Diseases.    Illustrated.    Cr.  Bvo.    6t. 
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New  Edition,  revised.    Cr.  Bvo.    is 
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PASTEUR  -  FAULKNER.  —  Studies  on 
Fermentation  :  The  Diseases  or  Beer, 
THEIR  Causes,  and  the  means  or  pre- 

VENTING  THEM.      By  L.    PaSTEUR.     ThUIS- 

Uttd  by  Frank  Faulkner.    Bvo.    sm. 

THUDICHUM  (J>  L-  W.)Rnd  (DUPR£  (A.). 
—Treatise  on  the  Origin,  Nature,  and 
Varieties  or  Wine.    M«d.  8vo.    ay. 

OHBMISTET. 

(5m  aiia  Metallurgy.) 

BRODIE(SirBei)jRfnin).— IdealChbmistrt. 
Cr.  8vo.    at. 

COHEN  CJ'  B.).  — Thr  Owens  Collbob 
CouRSB  or  Practical  Organic  Chemis- 
try.    Fcp.  8vo.     at.  M. 

COOKE  (Prof.  J.  P.,  jun.).— Principles  or 
Chemical  Philosophy.  New  Edition. 
8vo.    i6f. 

FLEISCHER  (Emil).— A  System  or  Volu- 
metric Analysis.  Transl.  with  Additions, 
by  M.  M.  P.  MuiR,  F.R.S.E.  Cr.Bvo.  jt.M. 

FRANKLAND  (Prof.  P.  F.).  {Stt  Agri- 
culture.) 

GLADSTONE  (J.  H.)  and  TRIBE  (A.).— 
The  Chemistry  or  the  Secondary  Bat- 
teries or  PlantA  and  Faurb.  Cr.8vo.  2t.6tt. 

HARTLEY  (Prof.  W.  N.).— A  Course  or 

8UANTITATIVE   ANALYSIS    rOR   STUDENTS. 
Ibbe  8vo.    y, 

HEMPEL  (Dr.  W.X  — Methods  or  Gas 
Analysis.  Translated  by  L.  M.  Dennis. 
Cr.  8vo.    jt.  td. 

HOFMANN(Prof.  A.  W.).— The  Lire  Work 
or  LiEBic  IN  Experimental  and  Philo- 
sophic Chemistry.    8vo.    5*. 

JONES  (Francis).— The  Owens  Collbgb 
Junior  Course  or  Practical  Chemistry. 
illustrated.     Fcp.  Bvo.    m.  6</. 

Questions  on  Chemistry.  Fcp.8vo.  w. 

LANDAUER  (J.).  —  Blowpipe  Analysis. 
Translated  by  J.  Taylor.    G1.  8vo.    44.  id. 

LOCKYER  (J.  Norman,  F.R.S.).— Thb 
Chemistry  or  the  Sun.  Illustr.  8vo.  14*. 

LUPTON  (S.).  —  Chemical  Arithmetic. 
With  laoo  Problems.    Fcp.  Sva    4*.  td. 

MANSFIELD  (C.  B.).— A  Theory  or  Salts. 
Cr.  Bvo.    14*. 

MELDOLA  (Prof.  R.).— The  Chemistry  or 
Photography.    Illustrated.    Cr.  Bvo.    6f. 

MEYER  (E.  von).— History  or  Chemistry 
rROM  THE  Earliest  Times  to  the  Pre- 
sent Day.  Translated  by  G.  McGowan, 
Ph.D.    Bvo.     14*.  net. 

MIXTER  (Prof.  W.  G.).— An  Elementary 
Text-Book  or  Chemistry.  Cr.  Bvo.  7*.  &/. 

MUIR  (M.  M.  P.).— Practical  Chemistry 
roR  MEDiCALSTUDENTs(First  M.B.  Course). 
Fcp.  Bvo.    If.  td. 

MUIR  (M.  M.  P.)  and  WILSON  (D.  M.).— 

ELBMENTSOrTHERMALCHEMISTRY.  Itt.td, 

OSTWALD  (Prof.).— Outlines  or  General 
Chemistry.  Trans.  Dr.  J.  Walker,  iof.net. 

RAMSAY  (Prof.  William).— Experimental 
PROors  OP  Chemical  Theory  roR  Begin- 
ners.   iBmo.    9«.  6d, 


REMSKN  (Prof.  Ira).-THB  Elbments  ot 

Chemistry.    Fcp.  8vo.    t* .  U. 
An  Introduction  to  the  Study  09 

Chemistry  (Inorganic  Chemistry).    Ci. 

Bvo.    ti.6d. 

—  A  Text-Book  or  Inorganic  Chbmib* 

TRY.     8vo.      lit, 

Compounds  or  Carbon  ;  or,  An  Intio« 

duction  to  the  Study  of  Organic  Chemistfy. 
Cr.  8vo.    6f .  td. 

ROSCOE  (Sir  Henrv  E.,  F.R.S.).-A  Primbb 
or  Chemistry.    Illustrated.    iBmo.    u, 

Lessons  in  Elementary  Chemistry. 

Inorganic  AND  Organic.  Fcp.  Bvo.  4*.  6* 

ROSCOE  (Sir  H.  E.)and  SCHORLEMMER 
(Prof.  C.).— A  Complete  Treatise  on  In- 
organic  and  Organic  Chemistry.  Illustr. 
Bvo.— Vols.  I.  and  II.  Inorganic  Chrmib- 
try:  Vol.  I.  The  Non-Metallic  Ele- 
ments, and  Edit.,  an.  Vol.  II.  Parts  1. 
and  II.  Metals,  iBi.  each.— Vol.  III.  Or- 
ganic Chemistry:  The  Chemistry  op  thb 
Hydro-Carbons  and  their  Derivatives. 
Parts  I.  IL  IV.  and  VI.  au.;  Parts  III.  and 
V.  i8f.  each. 

ROSCOE  (Sir  H.  E.)  and  SCHUSTER  (AJ. 
-Spectrum  Analysis.  By  Sir  Henry  E. 
4th  Edit.,  revisecf  by  the  Author 


Wi 


ith  Coloured 


KOSCOB.        ^^"    «:.U|».,   IWIBVI 

and  A.  Schuster,  F.R.S. 
Plates.    Bvo.    ai<. 

THORPE  (Prof.  T.  E.)  and  TATE  (W.).- 
A  Series  op  Chemical  Pkoblems.  With 
Key.    Fcp.  Bvo.    a*. 

THORPE  (Prof.  T.  E.)  and  RUCKER  (Prof. 
A.  W.).— A  Treatise  on  Chemical  Phy- 
sics.   Illustrated.    Bvo.       \Ih  prt^raiion. 

WURTZ  (Ad.).— A  History  or  Chemical 
Theory.  Transl. by H.  Watts.  Cr.Bvo.  6f. 

0HRI8TIAN  OHUROH.  History  of  tho. 

(See  undtr  Theology,  p.  31.) 

OHUROH  OF  BMOLAND,  The. 
(Stt  undtr  Theology,  p.  3a.) 

OOIXBOTBD  WORKS. 

(Stt  undtr  Literature,  p.  19.) 

OOMFARATIVB  ANATOMY. 

(St*  undtr  Zoology,  p.  39.) 

OOOKBRT. 

(Stt  undtr  Domestic  Economy,  p.  8.) 

DEVOnOMAL  BOOKS. 

(Set  undtr  Theology,  p.  33.) 

DIOnONARIES  AND  GLOSSARIES. 

AUTENRIETH  (Dr.  G.).-An  Homeric 
Dictionary.  Translated  from  the  German, 
by  R.  P.  Keep,  Ph.D.    Cr.  Bvo.    6*. 

BARTLETT  (J.).— Familiar  Quotations. 
A  Shakespeare  Glossary.     Cr.  8vo. 

lai.  td. 
GROVE  (Sir  George).— A   Dictionary   or 

Music  and  Musicians.    (See  Music.) 
HOLE  (Rev.  C.).— A  BRiEr  Biographical 

Dictionary,    and  Edit.    xBmo.    4*.  td. 

MASSON  (Gustave).— A  Compendious  Die* 

tionary    or    thb    French    Languagb. 

Cr.  Bvo.    3«.  td. 
PALGRAVE  (R.  H.  I.).— A  Dictionary  of 

Political     Economy.     (Stt    Political 

Economy.) 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY— ENGINEERING. 


DionoirAmiii-MN//«Mi/. 

WHITNEY  (Prof.  W.  D.).-A  CoMniNDiout 

OlRMAN  AND  BnOLIIH   DICTIONARY,      Cr. 

Ivo.     y—Gtrman-EnglUh  Part  MpAralaly. 

WKIOHT  (W.  AldU).-THB  Biblk  Word- 
Book,    and  Edit.    Cr.  8vo.    •jt.M. 

YONGE(Ch«rlotu  M.).-Hirtoiiy  op  Chris. 
TiAN  Namrh.    Cr.  8vo.    jt.  6d, 

DOMBITIO  lOONOMY. 

Cooktry—Nnrsing—Nttdlnvork. 

Oooktry. 

BARKER  (Lkdy).— First  Lkbsons  in  thb 
Principlks  op  Cooking.  3rd  Ed.  i8mo.  it. 

FREDKRICK  (Mrs.).— Hints  to  Housb- 
Wives  on  Skvkrai.  Points,  particularly 

ON  TMK  PkKI'AKATION  OP  ECONOMICAL  AND 

Tastkpul  Dinhks.    Cr.  8vo.     it. 

MIDDI-ECI.ASS  COOKERY  BOOK,  Thb. 
Compllett  Tor  the  Manchester  School  of 
Cookery.     Fcp.  8vo.     ir.  M. 

TEGETMEIER  (W.  B.).-HousEHOLO  Man. 

AOKMKNT  ANDCoOKBKV.      l8mo.      U. 

WRIGHT  (MisH    Guthrie). -The    School 

COOKKKV'BOOK.      l8mo.      If. 

Munlng. 

CRAVEN  (Mrs.  Dacre).-A  Guidk  to  Dis- 
trict Nurses.    Cr.  Svo.    at.  M. 

fOTHKRGILL(Dr.  J.  M.).-Food  por  thb 
Invalid,  the  Convalescent,  the  Dyspep- 
tic, AND  THK.  Gouty.    Cr.  8vo.    3*.  W. 

JEX-BLAKE  (Dr.  Sophia).-THE  Care  op 
Infants:  A  Manual  for  Mothers  and 
Nurses.     i8mo.    is. 

RATH  BONE  (Wih.).-THE  History  and 
Progress  op  District  Nursing,  from  its 
Commencement  in  the  Year  1859  to  thb 
Present  Date.    Cr.  Svo.    as.  td. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  NURSE.  By 
E.  D.    Cr.  Svo.    as. 

STEPHEN  (Caroline  E.).— The  Service  op 
thb  Poor.    Cr.  8vo.    fa.  6d. 

Needlework. 

OLAISTER  (Elizabeth).— Needlework.  Cr. 
Svo.    %s.  td. 

ORAND'HOMME.  — Cutting  Out  and 
Dressmaking.  From  the  French  of  Mdlle. 
E.  Grand'homme.    xSmo.    \s. 

DRAMA.  The. 
(Stt  MHdtr  Literature,  p.  14.) 

BLBOTRIOITT. 
(Ste  undsr  Physics,  p.  36.) 

EDUCATION. 

ARNOLD  (Matthew). — Higher  Schools  and 
Universities  in  (Germany.    Cr.  Svo.    6*. 

Reports    on    Elementary    Schools, 

iSsa-Sa.  Ed.  by  Lord  Sandpord.  Svo.  y.id. 

BLAKISTONa.R).-THK  Teacher:  Hints 
on  School  Management.   Cr.  Svo.   as.  6d. 

CALDERWOOD  (Prof.  H.).-On  Teach- 
INC.    4th  Edit.    Ext.  fcp.  Svo.    as.  6d. 

COMBE  (GeorRc).— Education  :  Its  Prin- 
ciples and  Practice  as  Developed  by 
George  Combe.  Ed.  by  W.  Jolly.  Svo.  tsi. 

CRAIK  (Henry).— The  State  in  its  Rela- 
tion TO  Education.    Cr.  Svo.    3s.  6d. 


PEARON   (D.   R.).— School    Imiprction 

6ihEdit.    Cr.  Svo.    u.td. 
FITCH    (J.    O.).  — Notes    on    Amrnican 

Schools  and  Training  Collbobs.     Ke. 

printed  by  permission.    Glob*  8vo.    as,  M, 
GLADSTONE  (J.  H.).-8PBLLiNa  Rkponm 

FROM  AN  Educational  Point  op  View, 

3rd  Edit.    Cr.  Svo.     is.  6d, 
HERTEL  (Dr.).— OvBRPRBSSURB    in    High 

Schools  in  Denmark.    With  Introduction 

bySirJ.CRiCHTON-BROWNB.  Cr.  Svo.  jt.td. 
KINGSLEY  (Charlas).-HBALTH  and  Kdu- 

CATION.    Cr.  8vo.    is, 
LUBBOCK(SirJohn,  Bart.).— Political  AND 

Educational  Addresses.    Svo.    B«.  6^/, 
MAURICE  (F.  D.).-I.BARNiNO  and  Wokk- 

INC.    Cr.  Svo.    4t.  6a, 
RECORD   OF    TECHNICAL    AND   SE- 
CONDARY EDUCATION.     Crown  Svo. 

Sewed,  a«.  net.    No.  I.     Nov.  1891. 
THRING(Rev.  Edward).— Education  and 

School,    and  Edit.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
TODHUNTER  (Isaac).- The  Conflict  op 

Studies.    Svo.    tor.  6d. 

BNOINEERINO. 

ALEXANDER  (T.)and  THOMSON  (AW.) 
—Elementary  Applied  Mechanics.  Pan 
II.  Transverse  Stress.    Cr.  Svo.    10s.  6d. 

CHALMERS  (J.  B.).— Graphical  Dktrr. 
MiNATiON  OP  Forces  in  ENGiNEkKiNC 
Structures.    Illustrated.    Svo.    941. 

COTTERILL  (Prof.  J.  H.).— Applied  Mr- 
CHANics :  An  Elementary  Cieneral  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Theory  of  Structures  and  Ma- 
chines,   and  Edit.    Svo.     iS«. 

COTTERILL  (Prof.  J.  H.)  and  SLADE 
n.  H.).— Lessons  in  Applied  Mechanics. 
Pep.  Svo.    js.  6d. 

KENNEDY  (Prof.  A.  B.  W.).-The  Me- 
CHANICS  OP  Machinery.    Cr.  Svo.    lar.  6d. 

PEABODY(Prof.  C.  H.).— Thermodynamics 
OP  the  Steam  Engine  and  other  Hkat- 
Engines.    Svo.    ais. 

SHANN  (G.).— An  Elementary  Treatise 
on  Heat  in  Relation  to  Steam  and  the 
Stbam-Engine.  Illustrated.  Cr.  Svo.  is.6d. 

WHITHAM  (Prof.  J.  M.).-Steam-Engine 
Design.  For  the  use  of  Mechanical  En- 
gineers, Students,  and  Draughtsmen.  Illus- 
trated.   Svo.    ass. 

WOODWARD  (C.  M.).— A  History  op  the 
St.  Louis  Bridge.    4to.    a/,  as.  net. 

YOUNG  (E.  W.).— Simple  Practical  Me- 
thods  op  Calculating  Strains  on  Gir- 
ders, Arches,  and  Trusses.    Svo.    js.  6d. 

BN0U8H  CITIZEN  8BRIBB. 
(St*  Politics.) 

BN0U8H  MEN  OF  ACTION. 

(St*  Biography.) 

BN0U8H  MEN  OF  LBTTER8. 

(S**  Biography.) 

EN0U8H  STATESMEN.  Twelye. 
(S**  Biography.) 

ENORAVINO.   (Stt  Akt.) 
ESSAYS.    (Stt  MHdtr  Literature,  p.  19.) 

BTOHINO.    (.y«ART.) 

ETHICS.    (.S'»  under  Philosophy,  p.  as.) 
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» Ivo.    as.  M. 
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.,  Tht. 

St*  UMittr  Thboloov,  p.  31.) 

FIonOM,  FrOM. 

{St*  mmdtr  Litkratunk,  p.  17.) 
OAKDBflKO. 

(St*  m/it  Agriculture  ;  Uotanv.) 

BLOMFIELU  'R.)  and  THOMAS  (F.  I.).- 

Thb  Formal  Oarubn  in  Knui.and.    IIIuii. 

iraltd.     Ex.  cr.  Bvo.     71.  (ui,  n«l.— Larga 

Pap«r  Edition.    8vo.    an.  ntt. 
BRIGHT  (H.  A.).-The  Enolihh  Flower 

Garden.    Cr.  8vo.    31,  M. 
—  A  Year  in  a  Lancakhirb  Garden,  Cr. 

8vo.    3/,  6d, 

HOBDAY  (K.).  -  Villa  Gardening.  A 
Handbook  for  Amateur  and  Practical  Gar* 
dener*.     Ext,  cr.  8vo.    6«. 

HOPE  (Francet  J.).— Notes  and  Thouohth 
ON  Gardens  AND  Woodlands.  Cr.8vo.  6#. 

OBOOBAPHY. 

(Set  also  Atlahes.) 
BLANFORD  (H.  F.).— Elementary  Geo- 
GRAFHV  or  India,  Hukma,  and  Cevlon. 
Globe  8vo,    7S.  6d. 

CLARKE (C.H.).  -A  Geographical  Reader 
andCompaniontu  the  Atlas.  Cr.Svo.  at. 

AClass-Uook  of  Geography.    With  18 

Coloured  MapH.    Fcp.  8vo.   3«. ;  swd.,aj.  6</, 

DAWSON  (G.  M.)  andSUTHERLAND(A.). 
—Geography  or  the  British  Colonies. 

ELDERTON   (W.    A.).-Maps    and    Map 

Drawing.    Pott  8vo.    it. 
GEIKIE  (Sir  Archibald).— The  Teaching  or 

Geography.    A  Practical  Handbook  for  the 

use  of  Teachers.    Globe  8vo.    as, 
Geograph'       r    the    British    Isles. 

i8ino.    IS, 

0REEN(J.R.andA.  S.).-A.SHOKTGKOCRA- 
PHYOPTHEBKITISHIsLANDS.  Fcp.8vo.  y,(id, 

GROVE  (Sir  George).— A  Primer  or  Geo- 
graphy.   Maps.     i8mo.     is, 

KIEPERT  (H.).— Manual  or  Ancient 
Geography.    Cr.  8vo.    5^. 

MILL  (H.  R.).— Elementary  Class-Book 
or  General  Geography.    Cr.  8vo.    34. 6d, 

SIME  (Tames).— Geography  or  Europe. 
With  Illustrations.    Globe  8vo.    3X. 

STRACHEY(Lieut.-Gen.R.).~  Lectures  ON 

Gkography.    Cr.  8vo,    41. 6d. 
TOZER  (H.  F.).— A  Primer  or  Classical 

Geography.    iSmo.    is, 

OEOLOOT  AND  MINBRALOOT. 

BLANFORD  (W.  T.).  -  Geology  and 
Zool}gv  or  Abyssinia.    8vo.    a\s, 

COAL:  Its  History  and  Its  Uses.  By 
Profs.  Green,  Miall,  Thorpe,  ROcker, 
and  Marshal'..    Bvo.    las,  td, 

DAWSON  (Sir  J.  W.).— The  Geology  of 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and 
Prince  Edward  Island  ;  or,  Acadian  Geo- 
logy.   4th  Edit.    8vo.    a  If. 

GElKIE(Sir  Archibald).— A  Primer  of  Geo- 
logy.   Illustrated.    i8mo.     is. 

—  Class-Book  or  Geology.  Illustrated. 
Cr.  Bvo.    4«.  bd. 

Outlines  of  Field  Geology.     With 

numerous  Illustrations.    Gl.  Bvo.    y,  6d. 


GEIKIB  (Sir  A.).— Giolooical  Skbtcmu 

AT  Home  and  Abroad.  Illus.  Ivo.  tot.M. 
Tbxt.Hook    or   Geolouv.    Illudratad. 

ind  Bdil.  7ih  Thouuind.  Mad.  Bvo.  ■•«. 
— —  The  Scenkhv  or  Scoti  a.4D.    Viewed  in 

connection  with  its  Physical  Geology,    tad 

Edit.    Cr.  Bvo.     lit.  M. 

HULL  (E.).— A  Trbatibr  on  Ornambntal 
and  Building  Stonbs  or  Great  Britain 
AND  Foreign  Countries.    Bvo.    im. 

PENNIN(;rON  (Rooka). -Notes  on  thb 
Barrows  and  BoneCavks  or  Drrbyshirb. 
Ivo.    tt. 

RENDU-WILLS.~Thr  Theory  or  tnb 
Glacibrs  or  Savoy.  By  M.  Lb  Chanoinb 
Rrndu.  Trans.  byA.Wii.i.s.Q.C.  Bvo.  jt.ttl. 

ROSENBUSCH-IDDINOS.-- Microscopi- 
cal I'HYSIO<iRAPHV  or  THB  RoCK-MaKINO 

Minerals.       By    Prof.    H.    Rosknbusch. 

Transl.  by  J.  P.  Iddings.  Illustr.  Bvo.  94«. 

WILLIAMS  (G.    H.).-Ei.EMBNTs  or  Crv* 

BTALI.UGKAPHY.      Cr.  Bvo.      6t, 

OLOBB  LIBRARY.  (9mLitbraturb,  p.ao.) 
OLOI8ARIE8.    (Stt  Uictionakies.) 

OOLDBN  TREASURY  BBRIBB. 

(.SVr  Litbratuhb,  p.  ao.) 

GRAMMAR.    (S*t  Philology.) 

HBALTH.    (Stt  Hygiene.) 

HBAT.    (St*  MHdtr  Physics,  p.  37.) 

BIITOLOOY.    iSte  Physiology.) 

HISTORY. 

(St*  alto  Biography.) 
ANNALS  OF  OUR  TIME.    A  Diurnal  of 
Events,   Social   and    Political,    Home    and 
Foreign.    By  Joseph  Irving.    Bvo.— Vol.  I 

tune  aoth,  1837,  to  ^*^-  'Sth,  1871,  lit.  \ 
o\,  II.  Feb.  a4th.  1871,10  June  a4th,  1887, 
i8«.  Also  Vol.  II.  in  1  paits;  Part  I.  Feb. 
94th,  1B71,  to  March  1910,  187^,  ^.td. ;  Part 
11.  March  aoth,  187^,  \o  July  aand,  1878, 
4t.6d,:  Part  III.  July  a3rd,  1878,  to  June 
94th,  1887,  9t,  Vol.  III.  By  H.  H.  Fvru. 
Part  I.  June  asth,  1BB7,  to  Dec.  30th,  1890. 
4J.  6d, ;  sewed,  v.  M  Pait  II.  1891, 11. 6a. ; 
sewed,  is, 

ARNOLD  (T.).— The  Second  Punic  War. 
By  Thomas  Arnold,  D.D.  Ed.  by  W.  T. 
Arnold,  M.A.    With  8  Maps.   Cr.  8vo.   51. 

ARNOLD  (W.  T.).— A  History  or  thb 
Early  Roman  Empire.  Cr.  Bvo.    \lnprtp. 

BEESLY  p»Irs.).— Stories  erom  the  His- 
tory or  Rome.     Fcp.  Bvo.    at,  6d, 

BLACKIE  (Prof.  John  Stuart).— What  Dobs 
History  Teach  1       Globe  Bvo.    at,  dd. 

BRYCE  (James,  M.P.).— The  Holy  Roman 
Empire.  Bth  Edit.  Cr.  Bvo.  -jt.  td.— 
Libraty  Edition.    Bvo.    141. 

BUCKLEY  (Arabella).— History  or  Eng- 
land roR  Beginners.    Globe  Bvo.    31. 

BURKE  (Edmund).    (Set  Politics.) 

BURY  (J.  B.).— A  History  of  the  Later 
Roman  Empire  prom  Arcadius  to  Irene, 
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Cr.  Bvo.    91, 

HUGHES  (ThoniM).— Tom  Brown's  School 
Davi.  By  An  Old  Boy.— Golden  Treuury 
Edition.  4J.  6f/.— Uniform  Edition.  31. 6a, 
—People's  Edition,  a*.— People'i  Sixpenny 
Edition.  Illustr.  Med.  4to.  6</.— Uniform 
with  Sixpenny  Kingsley.    Med   Bvo.    6J. 

——  Tom  Bkown  atOxpokd.  Cr.  8vo.  31. 6</. 

—  The  Scouring  of  the  White  Horse, 
and  The  Ashen  Faggot.    Cr.  Bvo.    31.  6a. 

IRVING  (Washington).  (St*  Illustrated 
Books,  p.  la.) 

JACKSON  (Helen).— Ramona.    GI.  8vo.    as. 

JAMES(Henry).— The  Europeans  :  A  Novel. 
Cr.  Bvo.    6s. ;  iBmo,  2s. 

—  Daisy  Miller  :  and  other  Stories.  Cr. 
Bvo.    6,r. ;  Globe  Bvo,  2S. 

—  The  American.  Cr.  Bvo.  6f.— iBmo. 
9  vols.    4s. 

—  Roderick  Hudson.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s, ;  Gl. 
Bvo,  as. ;  iBmo,  a  vols.  ^^s. 

—  The  Madonna  o-  the  Future:  and 
other  Tales.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. ;  Globe  Bvo,  as, 

'—  Washington  Square,  the  Pension 
Beaurefas.    Globe  Bvo.    as, 

—  The  Portrait  of  a  Lady.  Cr.  Bvo. 
&i.     iBmo,  3  vols.  6s. 

—  Stories  Revived.  In  Two  Series. 
Cr.  Bvo.    6s.  each. 

—  The  Bostonians.    Cr.  Bvo.    6*. 

——  Novels  and  Tales.  Pocket  Edition. 
iBmo.     3.r.  each  volume. 

Confidence,    i  vol. 

The  Siege  of  London  ;  Madame  db 
Mauves.    1  vol. 

As  International  Episode  ;  The  Pen- 
sion Beaurepas  ;  The  Point  of  View. 
I  vol. 

Daisy  Miller,  a  Study;  Four  Meet- 
ings; Longstaff's  Marriage;  Ben- 
VOLIO.     I  vol. 

The  Madonna  of  the  Future  ;  A 
Bundle  of  Letters  ;  The  Diary  of 
A  Man  of  Fifty  ;  Eugene  Pickering. 
I  vol. 

Tales  of  Three  Cities.  Cr.  Bvo-  4S.6d. 

The  Princess  Casamassima.    Cr.  Bvo. 

6*. ;  Globe  Bvo,  2s. 
The  Reverberator.    Cr.  Bvo.    6*. 

— -  The  AsPERN  Papers  ;  Louisa  Pallant; 
The  Modern  Warning.    Cr.  Bvo.    3J.  6d, 
——  A  London  Life.    Cr.  Bvo.    3*.  6d. 
The  Tragic  Muse.    Cr.  Bvo.    3*.  6d. 

The    Lesson    of    the   Master,  and 

other  Stories.     Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 

KEARV  (Annie).— Janet's  Home.  Cr.  Bvo. 
3*.  6d. 

Clemency  Franklyn.    Globe  Bvo.    as. 

——  Oldbury.  Cr.  Bvo.  3^.  6d. 

A  York  and  a  Lancaster  Rose.  Cr 

Bvo.    3*.  6d. 

Castle  Daly.    Cr.  Bvo.    3J.  6rf. 

A  Doubting  Heart.    Cr.  Bvo.    3J.  6d 


KENNEDY  (P.).— Lbqbndarv  Fictions  or 
the  Irish  Celts.    Cr.  Bvo.    .v  6d. 

KINGSLEY  (Charles). -Jrtwr«/()'  Edition, 
i-\  vols.  Globe  Bvo.  u.  each.— Westward 
Ho  I  9  vols.- Two  Yeari  Ago.  a  vols.— 
Hvfatia.  a  vols.— Ybast.  i  vol.— Alton 
LocKB.  a  vols.— Hkrbward  the  Wakb. 
a  vols. 

ComfliU  Edition,  Cr.  Bvo.   3«.  6d.  each. 

-Westward  Ho  I  With  a  Portrait.— 
Hvpatia.— Yeast.- Alton  Locke.— Two 
Years  Ago.— Hereward  the  Wake. 

Sixpenny   Edition,      Med.     Bvo.     6d, 

each.  —  Westward  Ho  I  —  Hvpatia.  — 
Yeast.— Alton  Locke.— Two  Years  Ago. 
—  Hereward  the  Wake. 

KIPLING  (Rudyard).— Plain  Tales  from 

the  Hills.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
The  Light  that  Failed.    Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

Life's  Handicap  :  Being  Stories  of  mine 

own  People,    Cr.  Bvo.    6s, 

LAFARGUE (Philip).— The  New  Judgment 
or  Paris,    a  vols.    Globe  Bvo.    las, 

LEE  (Margaret).— Faithful  and  Unfaith- 
ful.   Cr   Bvo.    3*.  6rf. 

LEVY  (A.).— Reuben  Sachs.  Cr.Bvo.   y.6d, 

LITTLE  PILGRIM  IN  THE  UNSEEN,  A. 
a4th  Thousand.    Cr.  Bvo.    as,  6d. 

"LITTLE  PILGRIM  IN  THE  UNSEEN, 
A  "  (Author  of ).— The  Land  op  Darkness. 
Cr.  Bvo.    is, 

LYTTON  (Earl  of ).— The  Ring  op  Amasis  : 
A  Romance.    Cr.  Bvo.     31. 6d, 

McLENNAN  (Malcolm).— Muck le  Jock; 
and  other  Stories  of  Peasant  Life  in  the  North. 
Cr.  Bvo.    3<.  6d. 

MACQUOID  (K.  S.).— Patty.    Gl.  Bvo.    as, 

MADOC(Fayr).— The  Story  op  Melicent. 
Cr.  Bvo.    4«.  6d. 

MALET (Lucas).— Mrs.  Lorimbr  :  A  Sketch 
in  Black  and  White.    Cr.  Bvo.    jr.  6d. 

MALORY  (Sir  Thos.).  {Ste  Globe  Library, 
p.  ao.) 

MINTO  (W.).— The  Mediation  op  Ralph 
Hardelot.    3  vols.    Cr.  Bvo.    31;.  6d. 

MITF0RD(A.  B.).— Tales  op  Old  Japan. 
With  Illustrations.    Cr.  Bvo.    3s.  6d. 

MIZ  MAZE  (THE);  or.  The  Winkworth 
Puzzle.  A  Story  in  Letters  by  Nine 
Authors.    Cr.  Bvo.    4«.  6d. 

MURRAY  (D.  Christie).  —  Aunt  Rachel. 
Cr.  Bvo.    3f .  6d. 

Schwartz.    Cr.  Bvo.    3*.  6d. 

"The  Weaker  Vessel.    Cr.  Bvo.     3*.  6d. 

John  Vale's  Guardian.  Cr.Bvo.  3*.  6rf. 

MURRAY  (D.  Christie)  and  HERMAN  (H.). 
— He  Fell  among  Thieves.  Cr.Bvo.  y.td. 

NEW  ANTIGONE,  THE:  A  Romance. 
Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 

NOEL  (Lady  Augusta).— Hithersea  Mere. 
3  vols.     Cr.  Bvo.     3  If,  6d. 

E.).— My  Friend  Jim. 
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NORRIS  (W. 

Bvo.     as. 

Chris.    Globe  Bvo.    2*. 

NORTON  (Hon.    Mrs.). -Old   Sir   Doug- 

las.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
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OLIPHANT  (Mm.  M.  O.  W.).— A  Son  or 
THB  Soil.    Glob«  8vo.    m. 

Thk  Curate  in  Charge.  Globe Pvo.  m. 

Young  MusuRAVR.    GlobaSvo.    at. 

—  Hk  that  will  not  when  Hb  may. 
Cr.  8vo.     3i.  6//.— Globe  Svo,    at. 

"—  Sir  Tom.    Globe  8vo.    at. 

—  Hester.    Cr.  8vo.    3*.  6ti, 

liiK  Wizard's  Son.    Globe  8vo.    at. 

—  The  Country  Gentleman  and  his 
Family.    Globe  8vo.    at. 

The  SixoNc  Son.    Globe  8vo.    at. 

——  Neighbours  on  the  Green.    Cr.  Bvo. 

3t.6ti. 
——  Joyce.    Cr.  8vo.    31. 6d. 
—^  A  Beleaguered  City.    Cr.  8vo.    yt.  6d. 
Kirsteen.    Cr.  Bvo.    3/.  6</. 
The  Railway  Man  and  his  Children. 
3  vols.    Cr.  Bvo.    31*.  td. 

—  The  Marriage  of  Elinor  3  vol«. 
Cr.  Bvo     31*.  6rf. 

PALMER  (Lady  Sophia).— Mrs.  Penicott's 
Lodger  :  and  other  Stories.  Cr.  Bvo.  at.  6d. 

PARRY  (GambierX  The  Story  op  Dick. 
Cr.  8vo     6s. 

PATER  (Walter).— Marius  the  Epicurean  : 
His  Sensations  and  Ideas.  3rd  Edit,  a 
vols.     Bvo.     i2.r. 

ROSS  (Percy).— A  Misguidit  Lassie.  Cr. 
Bvo,    4s.  6a. 

ROY  (J.).— Helen  Treveryan  :  or,  the 
Ruling  Race     3  vols.    Cr.  Bvo.    31;.  6d. 

RUSSELL  (W.  Clark).— Marooned.  Cr. 
8vo.    3*.  6a. 

A  Strange  Elopbment.  Cr.  Bvo.  y.6d. 

ST.  JOHNSTON  (A.). —  A  South  Sea 
Lover  :  A  Romance.    Cr.  Bvo.    6t. 

SHORTHOUSE  (J.  HmTy).—[/Mi/orm  Edi- 
tion.   Cr.  Bvo.     3j.  6d.  each. 
John  Inglesant  :  A  Romance. 
Sir  Percival  :  A  Story  of  the  Past  and  of 

the  Present. 
The    Little   Schoolmaster   Mark  :    A 

Spiritual  Romance. 
The  Countess  Eve, 
A  Teacher  of  THE  Violin  :  and  other  Tales. 

Blanche,  Lady  Falaise.    Cr.  Bvo.    6j. 

SLIP  IN  THE  FENS,  A.    Globe  8vo.     at. 

TIM.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 

TOURGENIEF,— Virgin  Soil.    Translated 

by  Ashton  W.  Dilke.    Cr.  Bvo.    6t. 
VELEY  (Margaret).— A  Garden  of  Memo- 
ries ;    Mrs.    Austin  ;    Lizzie's   Bargain. 

Three  Stories.     2  vols.     Globe  Bvo.     12*. 
VICTOR  (H.).— Mariam  :  or  Twenty-One 

Days.     Cr.  Bvo.     6*. 
VOICES    CRYING    IN    THE    WILDER- 

NESS  :  A  Novel,    Cr.  Bvo.     js.  6d. 
V/ARD(Mrs.T.  Humphry).— Mi.ss  Brether- 

ton.     Cr.  Bvo,     3f,  6d. 
WORTHEY  (Mrs.),— The  New  Continent  : 

A  Novel.     2  vols.     Globe  Bvo,     12J, 
YONGE  (Charlotte  U.).— Uniform  Edition. 

Cr,  Bvo,     3f.  6d.  each. 

The  Heir  of  Rf.dclyffe. 

Heartsease.     |      Hopes  and  Fears. 

Dynevor  Terrace.    |    The  Daisy  Chain. 

The  Trial  *  More  Li>  ks  of  the  Daisy  Chain. 

Pillars  of  the  House,    Vol.  I. 

Pillars  of  the  House.    Vol.  II. 

The  Young  Stepmother, 


VONGE  (Charlotte  M.\.—l/mi/orm  Edition, 
Cr.  Bvo.    \t,  tki,  each. 
Clever  Woman  op  the  Family. 
The  Three  Brides. 

My  Young  Ai.cidks.    |    The  Caged  Lion. 
The  Duve  in  the  Eagle's  Nkst. 
The  Chapi.k t  op  Pearls. 
Lady  Hester,  and  The  Danvkrs  Papers. 
Magnum  Bonum.      |      Love  and  Like. 
Unknown  to  History,    i    Stray  Pearls. 
The  Armourer's  Prentices. 
The  Two  Sides  op  the  Shield. 
Nuttie's  Father, 
Scenes  and  Characters, 
Chantry  House. 

A  Modern  Telkmachus.    {    Bye  Words. 
Beechcropt  at  Rockstone. 
More  Bywords. 
A  Reputed  Changeling;  or,  Three  Seventk 

Years  Two  Centuries  Ago. 
The  Little  Duke, RicHAKDTHE  Fearless. 
The  Lances  op  Lynwood. 
The  Prince  and  the  Page. 
P's  AND  Q's  :  Little  Lucy's  Wonderful 

Globe. 
The  Two  Penniless  Princesses. 

That  Stick,    a  vols.     Cr.  Bvo.     la*. 

OoUeot«d  Worki ;  Eiuyt ;  Leoturei ; 
Letters;  MlsoellaneouB  Works. 

AN  AUTHOR'S  LOVE.  Being  the  Unpub- 
lished Letters  of  Prosper  M^rimAe's 
"  Inconnue."    a  vols.     Ext.  cr.  Bvo.     lat. 

ARNOLD  (Matthew).— Essays  in  Criticism. 
6th  Edit.    Cr.  Bvo.    9;. 

Es.sAvs   IN  Criticism.    Second  Series. 

Cr.  Bvo.     -JS.  6d. 

Discourses  IN  America,  Cr,  Bvo.  4s.  6d. 

BACON.    With  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 

F.  G.  Selby,  M.A.   GI.  Bvo.  3*. ;  swd.  at.6d. 

(See  also  Golden  Treasury  Series,  p.  30.) 
BLACKIE   (John   Stuart).— Lay    Sermons. 

Cr,  Bvo.     6*. 
BRIDGES  (John  A,),— Idylls  of  a  Lost 

Village.    Cr.  Bvo.    "s.  6d. 
BRIMLEY(George).— EssAYc.  Globe  Bvo.  5*. 
BUN  YAN  (John).— The  Pilgrim's  Progress 

from  this  World  to  that  which  is  to 

Come.    iBmo.    2.^.  6d.  net. 
BUTCHER  (Prof.  S.  H.)— Some  Aspects  of 

THE  Greek  Genius.    Cr.  Bvo.    ft.  6d.  net. 
CARLYLE  (Thomas).    (See  Biography.) 
CHURCH    (Dean),— Miscellaneous    Wri- 

tings.    Collected   Edition.    6  vols.     Globe 

Bvo.     ss.  each. — Vol.    I.    Miscellaneous 

Essays.— II.  Dante:  and  other  Essays. 

— III.    St,    Anselm. — IV.     Spenser. — V. 

Bacon.— VI.    The   Oxford    Movement, 

1833—45 
CLIFFORD  (Prof.  W.  K.).    Lectures  and 

Essays.    Edited  by  Leslie  Stephen  and 

Sir  F.  Pollock.    Cr,  Bvo,    %s.  6d. 
CLOUGH  (A.  H.).— Prose  Remains.     With 

a  Selection  from  his  Letters,  and  a  Memoir 

by  His  Wife,    Cr.  Bvo.    7*.  6d. 

COLLINS  0-  Churton).- The  Study  of 
English  Literature.    Cr.  Bvo.    41.  6d. 

CRAIK   (Mrs.),  —  Concerning    Men:    and 

other  Papers.    Cr.  Bvo.    4s.  6d. 
About  Money  :  and  other  Things.    Cr. 

Bvo.    6s. 
Sermons  OUT  OF  Church.  Cr.Bvo.  js.Cd. 
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UTBRATUBB. 

Ooll«ot«<l  Works ;  BMayi:  LcoturM; 

Latttn;  MIimUmimui  Workf-cMi/</. 

DE  VEKE  (Aubrey).— EssAVH  Chibplv  on 
PoKTKV.    a  voU.    Ulob«  8vo.     ia«. 

—  Essays,  Chikfly  Litkrarv  and  Ethi> 
CAL.    Ulob«  8vo.     6s. 

DRYDEN,  Essays  op.  Edited  by  Prof. 
C.  L).  YoNUR.  Fcp.  8vo.  a«.  6d,  (Stt  aito 
Globk  Libhakv,  p.  ao.) 

DUFF(Rl.  Hon.  Sir  M.  E.  Grant).— Misckl- 
LANIKS,  Political  .-ir.d  Literary.   8vo.    \ot.td, 

EMEKSON(Ralph  Waldo).— The  CoLLKCTRD 
WuKKs.  6  vols.  Globe  8vo.  JJ.  each. — 
I.  MiscKLi.ANiKs.  With  an  Introductory 
EsHay  by  John  Moki.kv.— II.  Essays.— 
III.  PoKMs.— IV.  English  Tkaits;  Re- 
prkskntativkMen.—V.  Conduct  OK  Life; 
Society  and  Solitude.— VI.  Letters; 
Social  Aims,  etc. 

FITZGERALD  (Edward):  Letters  and 
Literary  Remains  ok.  Ed.  by  W.  Alois 
Wright,  M, A.    3  vols.    Cr.  8vo.     ^is.bd. 

GLOBE  LIBRARY.    Gl.  8vo.   3*.  6rf.  each  : 
Burns. — Complete  Poetical  Works  and 

Letters.   Edited,  with  Life  and  Glossarial 

Index,  by  Alkxanukr  Smith. 
Cowi'EK.— Poetical    Works.      Edited   by 

the  Rev.  W.  Bkniiam,  B.D. 
Defoe. — The  Adventures  of  Rouinson 

Ckusoe.     With  Introduction  by   Henry 

Kingslry. 
Dryden. — Poetical   Works.     A    Revised 

Text  and  Notes.  By  W.  D.  Christie,  M.  A. 
Goldsmith.  —  Miscellaneous      Works. 

Edited  by  Prof.  Masson. 
Horace.— Works.     Rendered  into  English 

Prose  by  James  Lonsdale  and  S.  Lee. 
Malory. — Le  Morted'Arthur.  SirThos. 

Malory's  Book  of  King  Arthur  and  of  his 

Noble  Knights  of  the  Round  Table.   The 

Edition  of  Caxton,  revised  for  modern  use. 

By  Sir  E.  Strachey,  Bart. 
Milton. — Poetical  Works.    Edited,  with 

Introductions,  by  Prof.  Masson. 
Pope.— Poetical    Works.      Edited,   with 

Memoir  and  Notes,  by  Prof.  Ward. 
Scott. — Poetical  Works.     With    Essay 

by  Prof.  Palgrave. 
Shakespeare.— Complete  Works.    Edit. 

by  W.  G.  Clark  and  W.  Aldis  Wright. 

India  Papi  r  Edition.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra, 

gilt  edges.     loj.  bd.  net. 
Spenser. — Complete    Works    Edited  by 

R.Morris.  Memoir  by  J.  W.  Hales,  M.A. 
Virgil. — Works.     Rendered   into   English 

Prose  by  James  Lonsdale  and  S.  Lee. 

GOLDEN  TREASURY  SERIES.— Uni- 
formly  printed  in  i8mo,  with  Vignette  Titles 
by  Sir  J.  E.  Millais,  Sir  Noel  Paton, 

T.  WOOLNER,  W.  HOLMAN   HUNT,  ARTHUR 

Hughes,  etc.    4^.  td.  each. — Also  a  re-issue 
in  fortnightly  vols,  -xs.bd.  net,  from  June,  1891. 

The  Golden  Treasury  of  the  Best  Songs 
AND  Lyrical  Poems  in  the  English 
Language.  Selected  and  arranged,  with 
Notes,  by  Prof.  F.  T.  Palgrave. — Large 
Paper  Edition.     8vo.     lor.  6//.  net. 

The  Children's  Garland  from  the  Best 
Poets.   Selected  by  Coventry  Patmore. 


GOLDEN  TREASURY  SERIES-cm/i/. 

BtJNVAN.— Thk  Piigkim's  Progress  prom 
this  World  to  that  which  is  to  Comi. 
—  L«rgc  Paper  Edition.    8vo.    loi.  6</.  net. 

Bacon.— Essays,  and  Colours  ok  Good 
and  Evil.  With  Mute*  and  Glossarial 
Index  by  W.  Aldis  Wright,  M.A.— Largt 
Paper  Edition      8vu.     loj.  6</  net. 

The  Book  ok  Praise.  F'roni  the  Beat  Eng- 
lish Hvmn  Writers.  Selected  by  Roun- 
DKLL,  Earl  or  Seluokne. 

Shkllkv.- Poems.  Edited  by  Stuppokd 
A.  Brooke.— Large  Paper  Edit.     lat.  td. 

The  Fairy  Book  :  the  Best  Popular 
Fairy  Stories.  Selected  by  Mrs.  Chaik, 
Author  of  "John  Hiilifax.  Gentleman." 

Wordsworth.— PoKMs.  Cnoseii  aiui  Edited 
by  M.  Arnold. — Large  Paper  Edition.  91. 

Plato.— The  Trial  and  Death  (jf  Socra- 
tes. Being  the  Euthyphron,  AiHjUujy.Crito 
and  Phaedo of  Plato.  rians.F.  J.  Church. 

The  Jest  Book.  The  Choicest  Anecdotes 
and  Sayings.   Arranged  by  Mark  I^emon. 

Herrick.— Ciikysomela.  Edited  by  Prof. 
F.  T.  Palgrave. 

The  Ballad  Book.  A  Selection  of  the 
Choicest  British  Ballads.  Edited  by 
William  Allingham. 

The  Sunday  Book  of  Poetry  for  the 
YouMG.     Selected  by  C.  F.  Alexander. 

A  Book  of  Golden  Deeds.  By  C.  M, 
Yongk 

A  Book  of  Worthies.    By  C   M .  Yonge. 

Lamb. — Tales  from  Shakspeare.  Edited 
by  Rev.  Alfred  Ainger,  M.A. 

The  Song  Book.  Words  and  Tunes  se- 
lected and  arranged  by  Ioiin  Hullah. 

Scottish  Song,  rompiled  by  Mary  Car- 
i.YLE  Aitken. 

La  Lvrk  FRAN9AISE.  Selected  and  arranged, 
with  Notes,  by  G.  Masson. 

Deutsche  Lyrik.  The  Golden  Treasury 
of  the  best  German  Lyrical  Poems.  Se- 
lected by  Dr.  Buciiheim. 

Balladen  und  Romanzen.  Being  a  Se- 
lection of  the  best  German  Ballads  and 
Romances.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  Dr.  Buchheim. 

A  Book  of  Golden  Thoughts.  By  Henr*' 
Attwell. 

Addison. — Essays.  Chosen  and  Edited  by 
John  Richard  Green. 

Matthew  Arnold. — Selected  Poems. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne. — Religio  Medici, 
Letter  to  a  Friend,  &c.,  and  Christ- 
ian Morals.    Ed.  W.  A.  Greenhill. 

Byron. — Pi>etry.  Chosen  and  arranged 
by  M    Arnold. — Large  Paper  Edit.     qj. 

Cowper. — Selections  from  Poems,  with 
an  Introduction  by  Mrs.  Oliphant. 

—  Letters.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  by 
Rev.  W.  Benham. 

Defoe. — The  Adventures  of  Robinson 
Crusof.     Edited  by  J.  W.  Clark,  M.A. 

Balthasar  Gracian's  Art  of  Worldly 
Wisdom.  Trans.  J.  Jacobs    \_I*ttke Press. 

Hark. — Guesses  at  Truth.  By  Two 
Brothers. 

Hughes.— Tom  Brown's  School  Days. 

Keats— The  Poetical  Works.  Edited 
by  Prof.  F.  T.  Palgrave. 

Landor.— Selections.   Ed.  by  S.  Colvin. 

Longfellow. — Poems  of  Places  :  Eng- 
land and  Wales.  Edited  by  H.  W. 
Longfellow,    a  vols. 
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GOLDEN  TREASURY  SERIES-cmW. 
LoNurKLLow.  —  Ballads,    Lyrics,    and 

SONNKTR. 

Mohammad.— Spkkches  AND  Tablr-Talk 
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HARWOOD  (George).— From  Within.  Cr. 
8vo.    6j. 

HELPS  (Sir  Arthur).— Essays  Written  in 
THE  Intervals  or  Business.  With  Irif.o- 
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HOBART  (Lord).— Essays  and  Miscella- 
neous Writings.  With  Biographical 
Sketch.  Ed.  Lady  Hobart.  a  vols.  8vo.  as*. 

HUTION  (R.  H.).— Essays  on  some  of  the 
Modern  Guides  of  English  Thought  in 
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HUXLEY  (Prof.  T.  H.).— Lay  Sermons,  Ad- 
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Partial  Portraits.    Cr.  8vo.    6*. 

KEATS.— Letters.  Edited  by  Sidney 
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LANKESTER(Prof.E.Ray).-THE  Advance- 
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LODGE  (Prof.  Oliver).— The  Pioneers  of 
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Latest  Literary  Essays.   Cr.  8vo.    6*. 

LUBBOCK  (Rt.  Hon.  Sir  John,  Bart.).— Sci- 
entific Lectures.  Illustrated,  ind  Edit, 
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Political  and  Education,*  l  Ad- 
dresses.   8vo.     8f.  6d. 
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IIAHAKFY  (Hrof.  J.  P.).  -Thk  Princiclm 
or  THK  AKTor  Convkmbation.  Cr.Bvo.  ^i,6d, 
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BooKH  :  and  other  Lectiireit.  Cr.  8vo.  41.  M. 

MORLEY(John).-WoKK8.  Collected  Edit. 
In  II  vol*.  Globe  8vo    51.  each,— Vdltairk. 
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PROMIHK.      I  vol.  — MIMCKLI.ANIKS.     3  volt.— 
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I  vol. 

MYERS(F.W.H.).- Essays.  hvoU.  Cr.Bvo. 
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NADAL  (E.  S.).  — Essays  at  Home  and 
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OWENS  COLLEGE  ESSAYS  AND  AD- 
DRESSES.  By  ProressoM  and  Lecturers 
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PATER  (W.).  -  The  Rknaissanck  ;  Studies 
in  Art  and  Poetry.    4th  Ed.    Cr.Bvo.    ios.(td. 

Imaginary  Portraits.    Cr.  Bvo.    6*. 

Appreciations.     With    an    Essay    on 

"  Style."    and  Edit.    Cr.  Bvo.    B*.  (xi. 

Marius  the.  Epicurean,    a  vols.    Cr. 

Bvo.       12S. 

PICTON  (J .  A.).— The  Mystery  or  Matter  : 
and  other  Ess.tys.     Cr.  Bvo.    fa. 

POLLOCK  (Sir  F.,  Bart.).— Oxkord  Lec- 
TURKS  :  and  other  Discourses.    Bvo.     9«. 

POOLE  (M.  E.).— Pictures  or  Cottage 
LirE  IN  the  West  or  England,  and  Ed. 
Cr.  Bvo.     -jj.  (>ti. 

P0TTE:R  (Louisa).— Lancashire  Memories. 
Cr.  8vo.     6j. 

PRICKARD  (A.  O.). -Aristotle  on  the 
Art  or  Poetry.     Cr.  Bvo.     3J.  6d, 

RUMFORD.— Complete  Works  or  Count 
RuwroRD.  Memoir  by  O.  Ellis.  Por- 
trait.    5  vols.     8vo.     4/.  us.  6d. 

SCIENCE  LECTURES  AT  SOUTH  KEN- 
SINGTON, lilustr.  avols.  Cr.  Bvo.  6j.  each. 

SMALLEY  (George  W.).— London  Letters 

AND  SOIWIE  OTHERS.      2  vcls.      8vO.      33*. 

STEPHEN  (Sir  James  F.,  Bart.).— Horae 
Sabbatic AE.  Two  Series.   Gl  Bvo.  55.  each. 

THRING  (Edward).— Thoughts  on  Lire 
Science.    2nd  Edit.    Cr.  Bvo.     7^.  6d. 

WESTCOTT (Bishop).  (.?«  Theology,  p.  36.) 

WILSON  (Dr.  George).— Religio  Chemici. 

Cr.  Bvo.     8j.  6rf. 
The  Five  Gateways  or  Knowledge. 

9th  Edit.     Ext.  fcp.  Bvo.     2,;.  (>d. 


WHITTIER  Uobn  Oraanlaaf)-  Thi  Com. 
PLITB  Works.  7  voU.  Cr.  Ivo.  U.  each.— 
Vol.  \,  Narrative  and  Lrorndarv  Poems. 
—II.  PoBMS  or  Naturr;  I'okmh  Sunjbc- 
TiVR  and  Reminiscent  :  Rki.ioiuuh  Poems. 
—111.  Anti-Slavery  Pokmm;  Sonos  or 
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Poems;  Occasional  Pokms  ;  The  Tent  cm 
THE  Beach  ;  with  the  Poenu  of  Eli/ahrtm 
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Early  and  Uncollected  VerMx.- V.  Mar- 
oarrt  Smith's  Journal  ;  Talks  and 
Sketches.— VI.  Old  Portraits  and  Mo- 
dern Skrtchks  ;  Personal  Sketches  and 
Trihutks;  Historical  Papers.— VII.  Tmr 
CoNrLiCT  with  Slavery,  Politics,  and 
REroRM  ;  The  Inner  Lirx,  Criticism. 

LOOIO.    (Sh  uHdtr  Philosophy,  p.  a6.) 

MAOAZINBt.    {S'ti  Periodicals). 

MAQMITIIll.     {Stt  undtr  Physics,  p.  a6.) 

MATHIMATIOS,  Hlltory  Of. 
BALL  (W.  W.  R.).— A  Short  Account  or 
the  History  or  Mathematics.    Cr.  Bvo. 
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-  Mathematical  Recreations  and 
Problems.    Cr.  Bvo.     7/.  let. 

MBDIOINB. 
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Hygiene;  Physiology.) 

ACLAND  (Sir  H.  W.).-The  Army  Medical 
School  :  Addreis  at  Netley  Hospital.    \i. 

ALLBUTT  (Dr.  T.  ClinTord).-  On  the  Use 
or  the  Ophthalmoscope.    Bvo.    151. 

ANDERSON  (Dr.  McCall).-LKCTUREs  ON 
Clinical  Medicine.    Illustr.   Bvo.    lor.  6</. 

BALLANCE(C.A.)and  EDMUNDSOJr.W.). 

Ligation  in  Continuity.  Illustr.  Roy.Bvo. 
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BASTIAN   (H.    Charlton).— On    Paralysis 
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NESS.    Cr.  8vo. 
BRAIN:  A  Journal  or  Neurology.  Edited 
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A.  De  Watteville,  Quarterly.  8vo.  3i.6<r. 
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iSf .  each.  [Cloth  covers  for  binding,  \s.  each.  J 

BRUNTON  (Dr.  T.  Lauder).  — A  Text- 
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ment, \s. 
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Pharmacology  AND  Therapeutics;  or, 
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BUCKNILL(Dr.).-THi  Caui  or  tnb  In. 
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CARTER  (R.  BradtMll,  F.CS.X-A  Prac 

TICAL  TrSATIM  on  DMBARU  Or  TNB  IVB. 

•va    lAf. 

—  EvBiioNT,*GooDAND  Bad.  Cr.  Ivo.  6t. 

—  MoDBBN  Opbrationi  por  Cataract. 
■vo.    6s. 

CHRISTIE  (J>X— Cholbra  Epidbmics  in 
EAarAPRiCA.    Ivo.     is«. 

COWELl.  (G«Ofge).— Lectuhks  on  Cata- 
ract !  ItSCAUtBS,  VARIETIBt,  ANOTRRAT- 

MBNT.    Cr.  Bvo.    41.  M. 

rLCCK10RR(r.  A.)  and  HAN  HUH  V  (D.). 
—  Phahmacoghapmia.  A  HUtory  of  th« 
Principal  DruBi  of  Vesetabla  Origin  mat 
with  in  (irtRl  Britain  and  India.     Svo.    ai«. 

FOTHEROILL(Dr.  J.  Milner).-THB  Prac- 
titioner's Handhook  op  Treatment; 
or,  Th«  Principle*  of  Th«rap«utict.  Svo.  i6«. 

— —  Thb  Antagonism  op  Therapeutic 
Agents,  and  WHAT  IT  Tbachbs.  Cr.  Bvo.  6«. 

— —  Food  por  thr  Invalid,  thb  Convalbs- 
cbnt.  the  Dyspeptic,  and  the  Gouty. 
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FOX  (Dr.  WiUonV  —  On  the  Artipicial 
Pkoductiun  op  I'uukhclk  in  thb  Lower 
Animals.    With  Plates.    4(0.    it.  td, 

——  On  the  Treatment  op  Hypkkpyrbxia, 
as  Illustrated  in  Acute  Articular 
Rheumatism  by  means  op  thb  External 
Application  op  Cold.    Svo.    2s.  dd. 

GRIFFITHS  (W.  H.).— Lessons  on  Prb- 
scriptiomb  and  the  Art  op  Prescribing. 
New  Edition.     iSmo.     3«.  6</. 

HAMILTON  (Prof.  D.  J.).-On  the  Patho- 
logy OP  Ukonchitis,  Catarrhal  Pneu- 
monia, Tubercle,  and  Allied  Lesions  op 
the  FluMAN  Lung.    Bvo.    %s,td. 

A  Text- Book  op  Pathology,  Syste- 
matic AND  Practical.  Illustrated.  Vol. 
I.    Svo.    35«. 

HAN  BURY  (Daniel).  —  Science  Papbrs, 
CMiKPLY  Pharmacological  and  Botani- 
cal.   Med.  Svo.    i^s. 

KLEIN  (Dr.  E.).— Micko-Oroanisms  and 
Disease.  An  Introduction  into  the  Study 
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The   L'acteria  in  Asiatic  Cholera. 

Cr.  Svo.    5^ 

LEPROSY  INVESTIGATION  COMMIT- 
TEE, JOURNAL  OF  THE.  Edited  by 
P.  S.  Abraham,  M.A.  Nos.  a— 4.  21.  td. 
each  net. 

LINDSAY   (Dr.    J.    A.).  —  The   Climatic 

Treatment  OP  Consumption.  Cr.  Svo.  5*. 

MACKENZIE  (Sir  Morell).— The  Hygiene 
op  the  Vocal  Organs.    Cr.  Svo.    6*. 


-The  Germ  Theory. 


MACLAGAN  (Dr.  T.).- 
8vo.     ins.  fid. 

MACLEAN  (Surgeon-General  W.  C.).— Dis- 
eases OP  Tropical  Climates.  Cr.  Svo. 
JOS.  6d. 

MACNAMARA(C.).— A  History  OF  Asiatic 
Cholera.    Cr.  Svo.     10s.  6d. 


MBRCIBR  (Dr.  CX-Tnb  NiRvovt  SvtTiM 

AND  TNB  MIND.     IvOk      ttt.  6d. 

PIPPARO  (H.  O.).— An  BlbmbntarvTuba* 

TIM  ON  DliBAMM  OP  THB  SkIN.     IvO.     |6«. 

PRACTITIONER,    THE:     A    Momtnl* 
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P.R.S.,  etc. ;  Donald  MacAlistbr,  II.A., 
M.D.,  and  J.  Mitchbll  Brucb,  M.O. 
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Modern  Lipb.    Cr.  Bvo. 
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SEATON  (Dr  f>:jward  C.).-A  Handboob 
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SEILER  (Dr.  Carl).  — Micro- Photooraphb 
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cal.   4to.    3U.  td, 
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Edited  i>y  W.  M.  Ord,  M.D.  Illuitratad. 
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SPENDER  (J.  Kent).— ThbrapruticMbans 
POR  the  Reliep  op  Pain.    Svo.    8«.  td. 

SURGERY  (THE  INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF).  A  Syttemade 
Treatise  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  ol  Sur^ 

eery  by  Authors  of  various  Nation*.    Edited 
y  John  Ashhurst,  jun.,   M.D.    6  vols. 
Roy.  Svo.    3i«.  td,  each. 

THORNE(Dr.  Thorne)— Diphtheria.  Ck 
Svo.     Sj.  td. 

WHITE  (Dr.  W.  Hale).— A  Text-Book  or 
General  Therapeutics.    Cr.  Svo.    ti.td, 

ZIEGLER  (Ernst).— A  Tbxt-Book  op  Pa- 
thological Anatomy  and  Patmogenbsib. 
TrauHlated  and  Edited  by  Donald  Mac- 
Alister,  M.A.,  M.D.  Illustrated.  Sva-— 
Part  I.  General  Pathological  AnaTomv. 
tax.  6</.— Part  II.  Special  Pathological 
Anatomy.  Sections  I.— VIII.  and  IX.— 
XII.    Svo.    I  ax.  td.  each. 

METALLITROT. 

(Set  also  Chemistry.) 

HIOKNS  (Arthur  H.).— A  Text-Book  or 
Elementary  Metallurgy.    GI.  Svo.    4«. 

Practical  Metallurgy  and  Assaying. 

Illustrated.     Globe  Svo.    6x. 

Iron  and  Steel  Manupacturb.    Illaa* 

trattd.    Globe  Svo.    3X.  td. 

Mixed  Metals  or  Metallic  Allots. 

Globe  Svo.    6x. 

PHILLIPS  (J.  A.).— A  Treatise  on  Orb 
Deposits.     Illustrated.     Med.  Svo.     351. 

METAPHYSICS. 

(See  under  Philosophy,  p.  35.) 

MIUTART  ART  AND  BISTORT. 

ACLAND  (Sir  H.  W.).    (See  Medicine.) 

AITKEN  (Sir  W.).— The  Growth  op  thb 
Recruit  and  Young  Soldier.  Cr.Svo.  Bs.td. 


MUSIC-PERIODICALS. 


CUNYNOHAMK  ((kn.  Sir  A.  TA-II* 
Command   in   South   AraicA,   1I74— yt. 

IVO.     IM.  M, 

DILKB(SirC  )iui(J  WIt.KINSON(S.)w-lM. 
nmui.  UirBNcM.    Cr.  Ivo.    >».  M. 

H021ER  (y«iii.Col.  H.  MA-Ymr  Srvin 
WuK»'  Wan.    jrU  Kdil.    Cr.  Svo.    6t. 

•»—  The  Invahionr  or  Knoi.ano.  t  voU. 
Ivo.    ••«. 

MARTKI.  (Ch**.).-  MiLiTARv  Itaiv.  With 
Map.    Bvo.    I  u,  M. 

MAURICE  (I.I.  Col.). -War.    8vo.    m.  nat. 

—  Thr  National  DRrRNCRi.    Cr.  8vo. 

MERCUR  (I'ror.  J.).-Elrmrn-i-<i  or  thr 
Art  or  Wan.    8vo.     17*. 

•CRATCHI.KY  -  KINLOCH    COOKE.  - 

AUITNAI.IAN  DkKRNCRII  AND  NrW  OuINRA. 

Compilad  frt)ni  the  fRMm  of  tha  lain  Mi^oir- 
Oanaral  .Sir  fKTKN  Scnatcmi.rv,  K.E.,  by 

C.  KlNLOCH  C(M>KK.     Svo.      I4«. 

THROU(U1  THE  RANKS  TO  A  COM- 
MISSION.    N«w  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.   m.6</. 

WILKINSON  (S.). -Thr  Bhain  or  an 
Armv.  a  Popular  Acrouni  of  the  Garman 
Oanaral  StafT.    Cr.  Bvo.    u.  <ui. 

WINOATE  (MiOor  V.  R.).-Mahi)iiiim  and 
THR  Euvi-TiAN  Sudan.  An  Account  of  tha 
RUa  and  FroKrexit  of  Mhhdii»m,  and  of  Sub- 
Mquant  Evantn  in  tha  Sudan  to  the  Present 
Time.     With  17  Map*.    Svo.     t^om.  net. 

WOLSELEY  ((ieneral  Vi»count) -Thr  Sot.- 
dirr's  PockktBouk  ruN  Fiklu  Srhvick. 
Sth  Edit,     i^iito,  roan.     y. 

—  FlRLD  POCKKT-BOOK  rORTHB  AUXILIARY 

Forces,    ifimo.    it.  M. 

KINBRALOOT.    (.SV«  Orologv.) 
MIS0ELLANB0U8  WORKS. 

(.SV<  MHt/tr  LlTBRATUNK,  p.   19.) 

MU8I0. 

PAY  (Amy).— Music-Study  in  Okrmanv. 
Preface  by  Sir  Geo.  Grovr.   Cr.  Bvo.   41. 6J. 

GROVE  (Sir  George).— A  Uictionaky  or 
Music  and  Musicians,  a.d.  1450—1889. 
Edited  by  Sir  Grorgr  GNovk:,  D.C.L.  In 
4  vols.  Bvo.  9IJ.  each.  With  Illustrations  in 
Music  Type  and  Woodcut.— Also  published 
in  Parts.  Parts  I.— XIV.,  XIX.-XXII. 
it.M.  each;  XV.  XVI.  jt. ;  XVII.  XVIII. 
«r. :  XXIII.-  XXV.,  Appendix.  Edited  by 
J.  A.  Fuller  Maitland,  M.A.  9*.  [Cloth 
cases  for  binding  the  volumes,  is.  each.] 

—  A  COMPLETI;:  InDBX  TO  THE  ABOVE.     By 

Mrs.  E.  WoDK HOUSE.     Bvo.    js.M. 

HULLAH  (John).— Music  in  the  House. 
4th  Edit.     Cr.  Svo.     as.  M. 

lAYLOR  (Franklin).— A  Primer  or  Piano- 
forte Playing.     iSmo.    1*. 

TAYLOR  (Sedley).— Sound  and  Music,  and 

Edit.     Ext.  cr.  Svo.     is.  6J. 
——  A  System  of  Sight-Singing  rROM  the 

Established  Musical  Notation.     Bvo. 

S*.  net. 

—  Record  or  the  Cambridge  Centenary 
OF  W.  A.  Mozart.    Cr.  Bvo.    as.  ftd  net. 


WATUEAL  BIfTOBT. 
ATKINSON  (J.  CX   (.V/#ANTiqviTiRa,p,  1.) 
RAKER  (SirflMiaal  W.)     {S*4  IroRT,  p.  )o.) 
BLANrORD     (W.     T.).-c;boloov     and 

ZntM.iMiY  or  Ahvsminia.    Ivo.    %u, 
FOWI.KR  (W.  W.). -Tales  or  tmk  Binds. 

Illuslralad.     Cr.  Ivo.     yt.  td. 

A  Year  with  tiir  Bird*.     IHusirniad. 

Cr.  Svo.     v*.  M. 

KINGSI.KV  (Charles), -Madam  How  and 
Lady  Why  ;  or.  First  Leisons  in  Earth-Lore 
for  Children,     tx,  Svo.     w.  M. 

(ii.AUCUS  ;  or.  The  wonder*  of  the  Sea- 
shore. With  Coloured  Illustration*.  Cr. 
Ivo.  yi.t^d,-  I'rtuntmtion  Edititn.  Cr. 
Ivo,  aslra  cloth.    7r.  (ui. 

WALLACE  (Alfred  Ku«»el).-THR  Malay 
ANCHifKLAiio :  The  l4ind  of  the  Orana 
Utang  and  the  Bird  of  Puradisa.  Map*  and 
lllustrntioiis.  Ext.  cr.  Svo.  ftf.  (Hu  •lt» 
Biology.) 

WATEKTON  (Charles).- Wandeninos  in 
South    Amknica,  thk    North-West  or 

THR  UnITRD  StATRH,  AND  THK  ANTILLRS. 

Edited  by  Rev.  J.  (i.  Wood.     Illustrated. 
Cr.  Svo.    6f.— People's  Edition.    4to.    6</. 

WHITE  ((Jillxri).  Natural  History  and 
Antkjuitibh  ok  Sklhohnr.  Ed.  by  Frank 
Buck  LAND.  With  a  Chapter  on  Antiquities 
by  the  Earl  or  Ski.iionnk.    Cr.  Ivo.    &». 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.    KStt  Physics.) 

NAVAL  80IBH0B. 

ROBINSON  (Rev.  J.  L.).-Marin«  Survrv- 
iNG,  An  Elementary  Tkkatisb  on.  For 
Younger  Naval  Officers.  Illuit.Cr.8vo.  is.itd. 

SHORTLANP  (Adiniral).-NAUTICAL  SuR- 

VRYING.      Svo.      iXS. 

THOMSON    (Sir    Wm.).  -  Popular    Lrc- 

TUKE8    AND    AdDRKSSKS.— Vol.    III.    NAVI- 
GATION.    Cr.  Svo.     7*.  td, 

NOVELS.    (Stt  Prose  Fiction,  p.  17.) 

NURSINO. 
(Stt  undtr  Domestic  Economy,  p.  S.) 

OPTICS  (or  UOHT).    (Stt  Physics,  p.  97.) 

PAINTING.    (-5^^/  Art,  p.  t.) 

PERIODICALS. 

AMERICAN  JOURNALOFPHILOLOGY, 
THE.    (Stt  Philology.) 

BRAIN.    (Stt  Medicine.) 

ECONOMIC  JOURNAL,  THE.  (Stt  Po- 
litical Economy.) 

ECONOMICS,  THE  QUARTERLY  JOUR- 
NAL OF.    (Stt  Political  Economy.) 

ENGLISH  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE, 
THE.  —  Profusely  Illustrated.  Published 
Monthly.  No.  I.  October,  18S3.  td.— 
Vol.  I.  1B84.  7*.6</.-Vols.  Il.-Vlfl.  Super 
royal  Bvo.  extra  clolh,  coloured  edges.  8f. 
each.  [Cloth  Covers  for  binding  Volumes, 
\s.  each.     Reading  Case,  \s.  net.] 

NATURAL  SCIENCE :  A  Monthly  Re- 
VIEW  op  SciENTiric  Progress.  Bvo.  u.  net. 
No.  I.    March  1893. 
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NATUKK;  A  Wk»:ki.v  Ii  i hitnatki)  Joi;n- 
MAI.  Df.SciRNCr.  l'ul>liiih«<l«v«ryThurMUv. 
Price  M,     Munihly  rnrl*.  u.  •ml  *i.  f»i. ; 
-  V..U. 

ti.M. 


Currant  HitirvMrly  voU,.  lu, 
(t'M«»  fur  blr»f 


itTiiig  vuli. 


I.-XLIU. 

••ch.) 

HELI.KNIC  STirniKH,  Till',  JCiUHNAl. 
OK.  I'uli.  llairVcrtrly  ^<>llll'4B•>.  8vu.  «•». ; 
orrnch  l>«rl,  IV.  Vol.  XII.  IStrt  I.  iji.  n«(. 
't  lie  jiuirimf  will  ti«  void  i«t  •  railurait  Vtki 
10  LilirarU*  wiahiitg  lo  iiubacrilia,  but  tim<  iai 
applkulioii  mu»i  in  cat  h  t.aita  Im  inada  tn  tha 
Council.  Inforniatliiii  .>n  thin  \>u\m,  niitl  ii|miii 
ihacoiulilioimof  Mani)»^r*lii|i,nmylieohinin««l 
on  a|iplicati(ii>  to  tha  lion.  Sac,  Mt.  (iei>rua 
Ma(millan,iij,Hc(lfurilSlrcBl,('i>vaiit(>iir(len. 

LEPKOJIV  INVKSri(;ATION  COMMIT- 
TEK,  JOURNAL  OF.    {.Sft  Mkihiink  ) 

MACMII.I.AN'S  MA(;AXINI<:.  Piit.liiihail 
Monthly,  ii.  Vol..  I.-I,XV.  js.M.tiuih. 
(Cloth  covan  for  himliiiK,  it,  aui:n.| 

PHILOIXKiV,  THE  JOUKNAI.  OF.    (.Vw 

PHII.OI.fKiV.) 

PRACTITIONER,  TMK.    (.Vm  Mkoicin^.) 

RECORD  OF  TKCflNICAI,  ANO  SE- 
CONDARY EDUCATION.  (.SVr  Edu- 
cation, p.  8.) 

PHILOLOOY. 

AMERICAN  JOURNAI.OF  I'M  n,OLO(;V, 
THE.  Edited  by  I'ruf.  lUsri.  L.  (iii.UKN- 
*1,KKVK.     4X.  6</.  anch  No.  (i|uikrlerly). 

AMERICAN  IMIII.OI.OOICAI,  A.-SOCIA- 
TION,  TRANSACTIONS  OF.  VoU.  I.- 
XX.  St.  6)/.  u«r  vol.  net,  except  Vol*.  XV. 
ftnd  XX.,  which  are  tot.  f><i,  net, 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY  STUDIES  IN 
CLASSICAL  l'HIL()LO<iY.  Edited  by 
I.  Fi.A(i(i,  W.  G.  FiAi>:,  and  H.  I.  Wiikki.kk. 
I.  Thk  C  {/il/-CoNM  ructions:  their  His. 
tory  and  Functionn.  Part  1.  Critical,  li.  8</. 
net.  Fart  II.  ConHtructive.  Hy  W.  (t. 
Halr.  3'.  4</.  net.— II.  ANAt.<>r;v  and  tmk 
Scoi'K  or  ITS  Arn-icATioN  in  Languai;k. 
By  H.  I.  Wheelkk.     u.yi.  net. 

GILES  (P.).— A  Showt  Manual  ok  Pmii.i)- 
LOGV  roK  Classical  Studknts.    Cr,  8vo. 

JOURNAL  OF  SACRED  AND  CLASS  I. 
CAL  PHILOLOGY.  4 voU.  8vo.  ia*.W.ench. 

JOURNAL  OF  PHILOLOGY.  New  Series. 
Edited  bv  W.  A.  WRifjiiT,  M.A.,  I.  Hv- 
WATRR,  M.A.,  and  H.  Facksun,  M.A. 
41.  fiii.  each  No.  (half-yearly). 

KELLNER  (Dr.  L.).  -  Historical  Out- 
lines op  English  Svntax.  Ex.  fcp.  8vo.  6f. 

MORRIS  (Rev.  Richard,  LL.D.).— Primer 
OP  English  Gram.mar.     i8mo.     it. 

— —  Elkmrntarv  Lessons  in  Historical 
EN(iLisH  Grammar.    i8mo.    9t.6if. 

—  Historical  Outlinks  ok  English  Ac- 
cidence.    Extra  fcp.  8vo.    6s. 

MORRIS  (R.)  and  BOWEN  (H.  C.).— Eng- 
lish Grammar  Exercises.     i8mo.    is. 

OLIPHANT  (T.  L.  Kington}.  —  The  Old 
and  Middle  English.     Globe  8vo.    gs. 

—  The  New  English,   a  vols.  Cr.  8vo.  at*. 

PEILE  (Jahn).  —  A  Primer  op  Philology. 
iSmo.    If. 

PELLISSIER  (E.).— French  Roots  and 
THEIR  Families.    Globe  8vo.    ts. 


TAYLOR    (l<Mc).-WnRiMt    ani>     Plachi. 

I^h  Kdlt.     Maua.     Gjoba  Ivo.     A«. 
—-   EfKOscAM  KHmrAllCMP         •v«.      141. 
— ~-  (iNRKKa  AND  (MiiTHa  1    A  Study  of  ih* 

Runaa,     HviK     v<, 


KlHHCMM    ON     MoH« 
Kmui.imm     GaAMMAR. 


WKTIIKHKLL  (J.), 
■li'a  I'nimir  op 
I  Into.     •/, 

VONGE  {.v..  M.V-HitTONV  op  Cmrutian 
Namki.   NawKdil.,  .aviMd.  Cr,  «vu.  ji.td. 

PHILOtOPRY. 

Itbloi  and  MtUplijrtlM. 

BALFOUR  (Rtghi  Hon  A.  J.X  A  DrPKNca 
UP  I'li'LoMoi'MiL  Douiir.     8vu.     Mr. 

HIRKS(ThoniaiiRuHiton).     FimhtPninciI'I.M 

OP  Moral  .SLIkNCP..     <  r,  *v«).     tii.ttt. 
MoDHNN    U  I  IMTAMIAN  IftM  :   <il,    I'ha  Syt- 

lanm  of  I'uli'y,  lleiithttrti,  and  Mill  I'.xaiiiiuad 
and  Ciini|mri-tt,     (^r.  8vo.     (\t.  tii. 

• MoIlKRN  I'MVMtAI,   FaIAI.Imm,  AND  THB 

DocTKiNK  OK  KviiiurioN.  Including  an 
E<iamiiiitiion  of  Mr.  Harlicrt  S|iancer'» 
"  First  Principle^."     Cr.  8vo.     6i. 

CALDKKVVOOD  (Prof,  H.).    A  Hankbuuic 

or  M'/NAi.  pMM.oHoi-HV.     Cr.  avo.     (tt, 

FLSKE(Jiibii).-  Outi.inksokCokmic  Phii.o. 

SOI'HV,  IIASKD  ON  THK  DoCI'RINK  OP  EVOLI/* 
TloN,     J  voIh.     Bvo,     asi. 

FOWLER  (Rev.  Thomuit).  —  PHot.NKHHiVB 
MoRAi.nv  :  An  EH^uy  in  EthicN.  Cr.  Bvo,  v> 

HARPER  (Father  Thoma*).- The  Meta- 
PHVSICS  op  THK  SCH(M)L.  In  }  voU.  ■  VoU.  I. 
and  II.  8vo.  iS^.each. -Vol.  III.  Part  1.  \*t. 

KANT.— Kani'h  Critical  Phii.oioi'hv  poii 
ENCii.isH  Rk.aders.  Hy  J.  P.  Mamakpv, 
D.D.,  and  \.  H.  Hkknaro,  II. D.  ?  voIh. 
Cr.  8vo.— Vol.  I.  Thk  Khitik  op  1'ukk 
Reason  ExrLAiNKDANDDKPKNDKii.  ^s.(>d. 
—Vol.  II.  Thp.  pHoi.K»ioM|.,NA.  TranxUted^ 
with  Notes  and  Appendices,    ti, 

KANT-MAX  MULLER. -Critk^ue  or 
PuHK  Reason  hy  Immanuki.  Kant.  Tram- 
lated  by  F.  Max  MOllkr.  With  Intro- 
duction by  LuDWiG  NoiKlt.  a  vols.  8vo. 
i6i.  each  (sold  separately),— Vol.  I.  His- 
torical Introduction,  by  Ludwk;  NoiriI, 
etc.— Vol.  11.  Critkjue  OK  Pi'rk  Reason. 

Kritik  or  Judgment.    Transl.  by  I   H. 

Bernard.     8vo.  [In  the  f'rtsi, 

MAURICE  (F.  D.).-MoRAL  and  Meta- 
physical Philosophy,     a  vols.    8vo.     i6*. 

McCOSH  (Rev.  Dr.  James).— TiiK  Method 
op  Till-;  Divine  Government,  Physical 
AND  Moral.    8vo.    lo*.  tii. 

The  Sui'ERNATURAi.  in  Relation  to 

the  Natural.    Cr.  8vo.    •js.M. 

The  Intuitions  ok   the  Mind.    8vo. 

lOl.  td. 

An  Examination  op  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill's 

Philosophy.    8vo.     lor.  6</. 

Christianity  and  Positivism.  Lec- 
tures on  Natural  Theology  and  Apologetics. 
Cr.  8vo.    -js.  td. 

The  Scottish  Philosophy  prom  Hut- 

cheson  to  Hamilton,  Biographical,  Ex- 
pository, Critical.     Poy.  Bvo.     i6*. 

Realistic  Philosophy  Depended  in  a 

Philosophic  Series,  a  vols.— Vol.  I.  Ex- 
pository. Vol.  II.  Historical  and  Criti- 
cal.   Cr.  Bvo.    144. 
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PHILOSOPHY-PHYSICS. 


McCOSH  (Rev.  Dr.  J.).— Pimt  and  Fund- 
AMBNTAL  Trvths.  Being  «  TrMtUw  on 
McUphmica.    8vo.    or. 

•—  THBTRBVAILINOTvrUOrPHIUMOPHT: 

Can  thbv  Looicallv  uach  RbautyT 
Ivo.    yi.td. 
liASSON  (Prof.  DavidX-RBCBNT  British 
Philomphv.    jrd  Edit.    Cr.  8va    ti. 

8IOOWICK  (Prof.  Hmry^— Thb  Mbthods 
or  Ethics.    4di  Edit,  rtviisd.    8vo.    14*. 

——  A  SuprLBMBNT  TO  thbSrcond  Edition. 
Gmtoining  all  the  important  Additions  and 
Alterations  in  tlie  Fourth  Edition.    Svo.    ii. 

'—  OUTLINBS  OP  THB  HisTORV  OP  EtHICS 

POR  English  Rbadbrs.    Cr.  8va    .v.  M 
THORNTON   (W.   T.).  —  Old-Fashionbd 

Ethics  and  Common-Sbnsb  Mbtaphvsics. 

Ivo.    lof.  6d. 

Logie. 
BOOLE  (George).  —  Thb    Mathbmatical 

Analysis  op  L}>cic    8va  sewed.    5*. 

CARROLL  (Lewis).— Thb  Gamb  op  Logic 
Cr.  Svo.    jr.  net. 

JBVONS(W.  Sunley).— A  Primbr  op  Logic. 

z8ina    tt. 
——  Elbmbntary  Lbssons  in  Logic,  Db- 

DVCTivB  and  Inductivb.    iSdio.    3t.6d, 
Studies   in   Dbductivb  Logic,     and 

Edit.    Cr.  8vo.    &r. 
'-^  Thb  Principlbsop  Science  :  Treatise  on 

Lo^c and  Scientific  Method.  Cr.Svo.  iat.6d, 

—  PURB  Logic:  and  other  Minor  Worlcs. 
Edited  bv  R.  Adamson,  M.A.,  and  Har- 
riet A.  [BVONS.    Svo.     lor.  6d. 

KEYNES  (J.  N.).— Studies  and  Exercises 
IN  Formal  Logic,  and  Edit.  Cr.  Svo.  tor.  6d. 

McCOSH  (Rev.  Dr.).— The  Laws  op  Dis- 
cursive Thought.  A  Text-Boole  of  Formal 
Logic.    Cr.  Svo.    y. 

RAY  (Prof.  P.  K.X— A  Text-Book  op  Db- 
DUCTivE  Logic  4th  Edit.  Globe  Svo.  4s.  6d. 

VENN(Rev.  John).— The  Logic  op  Chance. 
and  Edit.    Cr.  Svo.    lor.  6d. 

^—  Symbolic  Logic.    Cr.  6««.    tot'.  6d. 

The  Principles  op  Empirical  or  In- 

SDCTivE  Logic.    Svo.    iSr. 

Piyeliology. 

BALDWIN  (Prof.  J.  MA— Handbook  op 
Psychology:  Sensesand  lntellect.8vo.  las.CJ. 

—  Feeling  and  Will.    Svo.    lar.  &/. 

CALDERWOOD  (Prof.  H.).  —  The  Rela- 
tions op  Mind  and  Brain.    Svo.    Bs. 

CLIFFORD  (W.  K.).— Seeing  and  Think- 
ing.   Cr.  Svo.    3s.  6tf. 

HOfFDING  (Prof.  H.).— Outlines  op  Psy- 
chology, Translated  by  M.  E.  Lowndes. 
Cr.  Svo.    fir. 

JAMES  (Prof.  William).— The  Principles  op 
Psychology,    a  vols.    Demy  Svo.    35«.  net. 

—  Text  Book  op  Psychology.  Cr.  Svo. 
7«.  net. 

JARDINE  (Rev.  Robert).— The  Elbments 
OP  THE  Psychology  op  Cognition.  3rd 
Edit.    Cr.  Svo.    6r.  6d. 

McCOSH  (Rev.  Dr.).— Psychology.  Cr.  Svo. 
I.   The  Cognitivb  Powers.    6x.  &£— II. 
'  The  Motive  Powers.    6r.  6J. 
——  The  Emotions.    Svo.    9*. 


MAUDSLBY(Dr.  HenryX-THBPHvnotOOT 
or  Mma    Cr.  Svo.    lot.  M 

Thb  Patholoov  op  Mind.    Bva    ia«. 

Bodv  and  Mind.    Cr.  Svo.    6t.  ML 

MURPHY  (I.  J.I-Habit  and  Intblu 
OBNCB.    and  Edit.    Illustrated.    Svo.    lAr. 

raOTOOBAPHT. 

MELDOLA(Pror.  R.X— The  Chemistry  or 
Photography.    Cr.  Svo.    61. 

PHTIIOt  OE  MATURAL  FHILOSOPBT. 

Gtiurul—EkeMeHy  mnd  MagtuHim— 
H*mt,  Light,  •nd  Stmnd. 

ANDREWS  (Dr.  Thomas):  The  Scibntipic 
Papers  op  thb  late.  With  a  Memoir  by 
Profs.  Tait  and  Crum  Brown.    Svo.    iSr. 

EVERETT  (Prof.  J.  DA-The  C.  G.  S.  Sti. 
TEM  OP  Units,  with  Tables  op  Physical 
Constants.    New  Edit    Globe  Sva    jt. 

FESSENDEN  fC.).— Physics  por  Pubuc 
Schools.    Globe  Svo. 

FISHER  (Rev.  OimondV— Physics  op  thb 
Earth's  Crust,    and  Edit    Sva    xar. 

GUILLEMIN  (AmM<e).-THB  Forces  or 
Nature.  A  Popular  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Physical  Phenomena.  455  Wood- 
cuts.   Roy.  Sva    ait. 

The  Applications  op  Physical  Forces. 

With  Plates  and  Illustrations.  Roy.  Svo.  air. 

HEAVISIDE(0.)— ScientipicPapers.  Sva 

[/« the  Prtu. 

KEMPE  (A.  B.).— How  to  draw  a  Straight 
Line.    Cr.  Svo.    xr.  f>d. 

LOEWY  (B.).— Questions  and  Examples 
IN  Experimental  Physics,  Sound,  Light, 
Heat,  Electricity,  and  Magnetism. 
Fcp.  Sva    3«. 

— —  A  Graduated  Course  op  Natural 
Science.  Parti.  GLSvo.  ar.— Partll.  ^s.td. 

MOLLOY  (Rev.  G.).— Gleanings  in  Sa- 
ence:  a  Series  of  Popular  Lectures  on 
Scientific  Subjects.    Svo.    -js.  M. 

STEWART  (Prof.  Balfour).  —A  Primer  op 
Physics.    Illustrated.    xSmo.    xr. 

Lessons  in  Elementary  Physics.  Illus- 
trated.   Fcp.  Svo.    AS.  6d. 

Questions.    ByT.  H.  Core.    xSma   ar. 

STEWART  (Pruf.  Bal(our)  and  GEE  (W.  W. 
Haldane).— Lessons  in  Elementary  Prac- 
tical Physics.  Illustrated.— General  Phy- 
sical Processes.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

TAIT  (Prof.  P.  G.).— Lectures  on  some 
Recent  Advances  in  Physical  Science. 
3rd  Edit.    Cr.  Svo.    gs. 

THOMSON  (Sir  Wm.).— Popular  Lectures 
AND  Addresses. — Vol.  I.  Constitut'on 
OP  Matter.    Cr.  Svo.    js.  6d. 

Eleotrlolty  and  magnetism. 

CUMMING  (Linneeus).— An  Introduction 
TO  Electricity.    Cr.  Svo.    8r.  6ti. 

DAY(R.  E.).— Electric  Liqht  Arithmetic. 
iSmo.    ar. 

GRAY  (Prof.  Andrew).— The  Theory  and 
Practice  op  Absolute  Measurements 
in  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  a  vols. 
Cr.  Sva    Vol.  I.    lar.  6ei. 

Absolute  Measurements  in  Electri- 
city AND  Magnetism.    Fcp.  Sva    st.  6d. 


PHYSICS-PHYSIOLOGY. 


HCMISTRY  or 


RITHMRTIC. 


CrUILLBMIN  (A.X-BUKTIIICITT  and  Mao- 
MSTttM.  A  Popular  TtrMliM.  TrrnhMd 
•ad  Bdilad  bv  FnT.  Silvanos  P.  THoiir* 
•ON.    Sapar  Roy.  Ivo.    3m.  Ml 

LODGE  (Prar.  Olmri— Moonii  Vnws  or 
BuKTuaTV.    Cr.  Svo.    6r.  td. 

MBNDBNHALL  (T.  C)l— A  Cbntvrv  or 
BLScniaTv.    Cr.  Iva    4*.  id. 

8TBWART  (Praf.  Bdfoart  mad  GBB  (W.  W. 
HaMantX— Lbssons  in  Elbmbntarv  P«ac* 
TiCAL  Physics.  Cr.Svo.  IllutuaiMl.— Buk- 

TKICITV  AND  MaONBTISM.     Jt.  id. 

-—  Practical  Physics  pok  Schools.    GL 

IyO.— ElJKTRICITVANDliAONBTISM.  %tj6d. 

THOMPSON   (Prof.   Silvwius    P.).  — Bl» 

MBNTARY    LrsSONS    IN    ElRCTRICITT    AND 

11 AONBTI8M.  lUusunUcd.   Fcp.  8vo.   4J;  id. 

THOMSON  (Sir  Wm.).— Pahms  on  Blk* 
TROSTATics  AND  Magnbtism.    8va    i8r. 

TURNER  (H.  H.).— ExAMPLBS  on  Hbat 
AND  Elbctricitv.    Cf.  8vo.    W.  (td, 

HMt,  Ltght.  Ul4  loaBd. 
AIRY  (Sir  G.  B.).— On  Sound  and  Atmo* 
SPHRRic  Vibrations.    Cr.  Svo.    9t. 

CARNOT-THURSTON.-Rbpijktions  on 
THB  Motivb  Powbr  OP  Hbat,  and  on 
Machinbs  pittbd  to  Dbvblop  that 
Powbr.  From  the  French  of  N.  L.  S.  Car- 
hot.  Edited  by  R.  H.  Thurston,  LL.D. 
Cr.  Svo.    7*.  6d. 

CLAUSIUSCRA— Thb  Mbchanical  Thrort 
OP  Hbat.  Tranahited  by  W.  R.  Brownb. 
Cr.  Svo.    lor.  6d. 

FERRERS  (Rev.  N.  M.).— Spherical  Har- 
monics and  Subjects  connbctbo  with 
THBM.    Cr.  Svo.    7r.  6d. 

JOHNSON  (Amy).— Sunshine.  Illustmted. 
Cr.  Svo. 

JONES  (Prof.  D.  E.).— Heat,  Light,  and 
Sound.    Globe  Svo.    at.  6d. 

MAYER  (Prof.  A.  M.).— Sound.  A  Series  of 
Simple  Experiments.  Illustr.  Cr.  Svo.  j^.td. 

MAYER  (Prof.  A.  M.)Mid  BARNARD  (C.>- 
LiGHT.  A  Series  of  Simple  Experiments. 
Illustrated.    Cr.  Svo.    9«.  &/. 

PARKINSON  .(S.).— A  Treatise  on  Optics. 
4th  Edit.,  revised.    Cr.  Svo.     lor.  td. 

PEABODY(Ptof.C.  H.).— Thermodynamics 
OP  THE  Steam  Engine  and  other  Heat- 
Engines.    Svo.    ai«. 

PERRY  (Prof.  J.).— Steam  :  An  Elementary 
Treatise.    iSmo.    a*.  6d. 

PRESTON  (T.).— The  Theory  op  Light. 

Illustrated.    Svo.    lu.  net. 
—^  The  Theory  of  Heat.    Sva 
RAYLEIGH  (Lord).— Theory  op    Sound. 

Svo.   Vol.  I.  ijw.  6d.—\o\.  IL  i2S.6d. 

SHANN  (G.).— An  Elementary  Treatise 
ON  Heat  in  Relation  to  Steam  and  the 
Stbam-Engine.    Illustr.    Cr.  Svo.    ^.6d. 

SPOTTISWOODE  fW.X— Polarisation  op 
Light.    Illustrated.    Cr.  Svo.    3*.  6d. 

STEWART  (Prof.  BaMbur)  and  GEE  (W.  W. 
HaldanO* — Lessons  in  li.LEMBNTARY  Prac- 
tical Physics.  Cr.  Svo.  Illustrated. — 
Optics,  Heat,  and  Sound. 

Practical  Physics  for  Schools.    G1. 

Sva — Hbat,  Light,  and  Sound. 


STOKBS  fflir  G«af|s  O.).— On  Lmht.    TIm 
B«n«tt  Laetana.    Cr.  Ivo.    jt.  id. 

STONB(W.  H.).— Buuibntarv  Lbmons  om 
Sound.    lUaatratad.    Fcp.  Sva    y.  id. 

TAIT  (Prar.  P.  G.)l-Hbat.    Wltl|  IlhHbrB« 
Cr.  Iva    it. 


TAYLOR  (S«ll«y>-SouND  AND  Muiic  sad 
Edit.    Ext.  cr.  Sva    8r.  id. 

TURNER  (H.  H.).   {.St$  Blbctricitv.) 

WRIGHT  (LswisX— Light.  A  Coarsa  of 
Experimental  Optics.  Illust.  Cr.Svo.  it.id. 

PHTUOOftAPHT  MBd  mnoBOLoaT. 

ARATUS.— The  Skies  and  Wbathbr  Forb* 
CASTS  OP  Aratus.  Translated  by  E.  PosTBi 
M.A.    Cr.  Sva    3>.  id. 

BLANFCRD(H.  F.).— The  Rudiment*  or 
Physical  Geography  por  the  Usb  or 
Indian  Schools.    Illustr.    Cr.  Svo.    %».  id, 

A  Practical  Guide  to  the  Climatis 

and  Wbathbr  op   India,  Cbvlon  and 

BURMAH,    AND    THB    StORMS    OP     InDIAM 

Seas.    Sva    im  id. 

FERRELCProT.  W.).— A  Popular  Trbatioi 
ON  THE  Winds.    Sva    iSr. 

FISHER  (Rev.  Osmondi— Physics  op  thb 
Earth's  Crust,    and  Edit.    Svo.    ia«. 

GALTON  (Francis).— Meteorographica  ;  or, 
MethodsoTMapping  the  Weather.   4ta    91. 

GEIKIE  (Sir  Archibald).— A  Primer  op  Phy- 
sical Geography.    Illustrated.    iSmo.    if. 

Elementary    Lessons    in    Physical 

Geography.    Illustrated.    Fcp. Svo.    ^.id. 

Questions  on  the  same.    i«.  id, 

HUXLEY  (Prof.  T.  H.).— Physioorapht. 
Illustrated.    Cr.  8vo.    it. 

LOCKYER  (J.  Norman).— Outlines  op  Phy- 
siography: the  Movements  op  thb 
Earth.    Illustrated.    Cr.  Svo,  swd.    ir.  id. 

MELDOLA  (Prof.  Rj  and  WHITE  (Wm.).— 
Report  on  the  East  Anglian  Earth- 
quake OP  April  asND,  18S4.    Svo.    3*.  id. 

FHTUOLOOT. 

FEARNLEY(W.).— A  Manual  op  Elemen- 
tary Practical  Histology.  Cr.Svo.  it.id. 

FOSTER  (Prof.  Michael).— A  Text-Book  or 
Physiology.  Illustrated,  sth  EdiL  Svo. — 
Part  I.  Book  I.  Blood  :  the  Tissues  or 
Movement,  the  Vascular  Mechanism. 
lor.  6</.— Part  II.  Book  II.  The  Tissues  or 
Chemical  Action,  with  their  Resprctiyb 
Mechanisms  :  Nutrition.  lor.  id. — Part 
III.  Book  III.  The  Central  Nervous 
System.  71.  &/.— Part  IV.  Book  III.  Tmt 
Senses,  and  some  Special  Musculab 
Mechanisms.- Book  IV.  The  Tissues  and 
Mechanisms  of  Reproduction.    lor.  id. 

A  Primer  op  Physiology.    iSmo.    ir. 

FOSTER  (Prof.  M.)  and  LANGLEY  O-  N.). 
— ^A  Course  of  Elementary  Practical 
Physiology  AND  Histology.  Cr.Svo.  ^t.id. 

GAMGEE  (Arthur).— A  Text-Book  op  thb 
Physiological  Chemistry  op  the  Animal 
Body.    Vol.  I.   Svo.    iSt.   Vol.  II. 


POLITICAL  ECONOMY— POLITICS. 


WMtmOMOfT—ttmHrnuHl. 
HUMPHRY  (Prat  SirO.  M.).-Th«  Human 

Foot  *no  thb  Human  Hand.  Illuatrmttd. 

Fep.  Svo.    ii.  6d. 
HUXLEY  (Prof.  TIkm.   H.X-Lbsmns  in 

SuwBNTARV  Phvsioloov.  Fcp.  8va  4(.  M 
^—  QuuTioNi.  ByT.  Alcock.  iSma  m.6(/. 
MIVART  (St.  GMrg*).— LstsoNt  in   Elb* 

iWNTAiiv  Anatomy.    Fcp.  8va    6t.  6</. 
PETTIGREW  {J.  Bell).— Ths  Phvsioloov 

or  THS  Circulation  in  Plants  in  thk 

LowBR  Animals  and  in  Man.    8va    im. 
BBILER  (Dr.  Carl).— Micro-Photogiiaphs 

IN  History,  Normal  and  Pathological. 

4ta    31/.  6a. 


{Sm  U$uUr  LiTBRATURB,  p.  14.) 

POUnOAL  ■OOMOMY. 

BAST  ABLE  (Prof.  C.  F.).— Public  Financb. 

BdHM-BAWERKCProfA-CAPiTAL  and  In- 
TBRBST.  Trwit.  by  W.  Smart.  Svo.  lai.mt. 

—  Thb  Positivb  Thbory  or  Capital.  By 
the  samt  Tnuulator.    im.  net. 

BOISSEVAIN  (G.  M.).— Thb  Monbtarv 
QuBSTioN.    Svo,  aewed.    31.  n«t. 

BONAR  (JunetX— Malthus  and  his  Work. 
Svo.    I9X.  6d. 

CAIRNES  CJ.  E.).— SoMB  Lbadino  Princi- 
plbs  or  Political  Economy  nbwlv  Ex- 
pounded.   Svo.    X4«. 

••—  Thb  Charactbr  and  Logical  Method 
or  Political  Economy.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

CLARKE  <C.  B.).  —  Speculations  prom 
Political  Economy.    Cr.  Svo.    v-  6d. 

CO-OPERATION  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES :  History  or.  Edited  by  H.  B. 
Adams.    Svo.    ly. 

DICTIONARY  OF  POLITICAL  ECON- 
OMY,  A.  By  various  Writers.  Ed.  R.  H.  L 
Palcrave.    it.6d.  net.   (Part  I.  July,  1891.) 

ECONOMIC  JOURNAL,  THE.  —  The 
Journal  or  the  British  Economic  Asso- 
ciation. Edit,  by  Prof.  F.  Y.  Edgeworth. 
Published  Quarterly.  Svo.  it.  (Part  I. 
April,  iSqx.)  Vol.  I.  ais.  [Cloth  Covers  for 
binding  Volumes,  it,  6d.  each.] 

ECONOMICS:  The  Uuarterly  Journal 
or.  Vol.  II.  Parts  II.  III.  IV.  v.td.  each. 
— Vol.  IIL  ^  parts,  m.  6</.  each.— Vol.  IV. 
4  parts.    %t.  ia.  each. 

FAWCETT  (HenryY.— Manual  of  Politi- 
CAL  Economy.    7th  Edit.    Cr.  Svo.    im. 

^—  An  Explanatory  Digest  op  the  above. 
By  C.  A.  Waters.    Cr.  Svo.    as.  6d. 

——  Frbb  Trade  and  Protection.  6th 
Edit.    Cr.  Svo.    3*.  6d. 

FAWCETT  (Mrs.  H.).— Political  Econ- 
omy roR  Beginners,  with  Questions. 
7th  Edit.    iSmo.    ar.  6d. 

FIRST  LESSONS  IN  BUSINESS  MAT- 
TERS. By  A  Banker's  Daughter,  and 
Edit.    xSmo.    is. 

OILMAN  (N.  P.).  —  Profit-Sharing  be- 
tween Employer  and  Employee.  Cr. 
Sva    71. 6d. 

GOSCHEN  (Rt.  Hon.  George  J.).— Reports 
AND  Speeches  on  Local  Taxation.  Svo.  5^ . 

GUIDE  TO  THE  UNPROTECTED:  In 
>    EvBRY-DAY  Matters  relating  to  Pro- 

rBRTY  AND  INCOME.     Ext.  fcp.  SvO.      3«.  6d. 


GUNTON  (George).— Wealth  and  Pro- 

ORRsa.    Cr.  Svo.    61. 
HORTON  (Hon.   S.   Dana).— Thb  Silver 

Pound  and  England's  Monetary  Policy 

•iNCB  thb  Rbstoration.    Svo.    I4«. 
HOWELL  (George).— The  Conplicts  or 

Capital  and  Labour.    Cr.  Svo.    is,  6d. 

JEVONS(W.  Sunley).— A  Primer  op  Politi- 
cal Economy.    iSino.    is. 

Thb  Theory  op  Political  Economy. 

3rd  Ed.    Svo.    lof.  6d. 

Investigations  in  Currency  and  Fi- 
nance. Edit,  by  H.  S.  Foxwell.  Svo.   ai«. 

KEYNES  (J.  N.).— The  Scope  and  Method 
op  Political  Economy.    Cr.  Svo.    is.  net. 

MACDONELL  (John).— The  Land  Ques- 
tion.   Svo.    xos.  6d. 

MARSHALL  (Prof.  Alfred).— Principles  or 
Economics.  9  vols.  Svo.  Vol.1.  im.&Z.  net. 

Elements  op  Economics  op  Industry. 

Crown  Svo.    ys.  6d. 
MARTIN   (Frederick).— The    History   or 

Lloyd's,  and  op  Marinb  Insurance  in 

Great  Britain.    Svo.    i4r. 
PRICE  (L.  L.  F.  R.).— Industrial  Peace: 

ITS  Advantages,  Methods,  and  Dippi- 

cultibs.    Med.  Svo.    6s. 
SIDGWICK  (Prof.  Henry).— The  Principles 

OP  Political  Economy,  and  Edit.  Svo.  i6s. 
SMART  (W.).— An  Introduction  to  the 

Theory  of  Value.    Cr.  Svo.    3*.  net. 
WALKER  (Francis  A.).— First  Lessons  in 

Political  Economy.    Cr.  Svo.    w. 
A    Brief    Text-Book    of    Political 

Economy.    Cr.  Sva    6s.  6d. 

Political  Economy.    Svo.    12s.  6d. 

The  Wages  Question.    Ext.  cr.  Svo. 

is.  6d.  net. 

Money.  New  Edit.  Ext.cr.8vo.  8«.6</.net. 

Money  in  its  Relation  to  Trade  and 

Industry.    Cr.  Svo.    is.  6d. 

Land  and  its  Rent.    Fcp.  Sva    yt.  6d. 

WALLACE  (A.  R.).— Bad  Times  :  An  Essay. 
Cr.  Svo.    M.  6d, 

WICKSTEED  (Ph.  H.).-The  Alphabet  or 
Economic  Science.— I.  Elements  of  thb 
Theory  of  Value  or  Worth.  Gl.Svo.  M,6d. 

POLinOB. 

(St«  also  History,  p.  9.) 
ADAMS  (Sir  F.  O.)  and  CUNNINGHAM 
(C.)— The  Swiss  Confederation.  Svo.  141. 

BAKER  (Sir  Samuel  W.).— The  Egyptian 
Question.    Svo,  sewed,    as. 

BATH  (Marquis  of).— Observations  on 
Bulgarian  Affairs.    Cr.  Svo.    ys.  6d. 

BRIGHT  (John).— Speeches  on  Questions 
OF  Public  Policy.  Edit,  hy  J.  E.  Thorold 
Rogers.  With  Portrait.  9  vols.  Sva  95*. 
— Popular  Edition.    Ext.  fcp.  Svo.    3*.  6a. 

Public  Addresses.    Edited  by  J.  E.  T. 

Rogers.    Svo.    14/. 

BRYCE  (Jas.,  M.P.).— The  American  Com- 
monwealth,   a  vols.    Ext.  cr.  Svo.    ass. 

BURKE  (Edmund).— Letters,  Tracts,  and 
Speeches  on  Irish  Affairs.  Edited  by 
Matthew  ARNOLD,with  Preface.  Cr.Svo.  6s, 

Reflections  on  the  French  Revolu- 
tion.  Ed.  by  F.  G.  Selby.   Globe  Sva  s*- 


POLITICS— SOCIAL  ECONOMY. 


rH  AND  Pro- 


cairn  Es  (J.  B.X— Political  Ewavi.  Ivo. 

~—  Tmb  Slants  Powbii.    Svo.    tof.  M 

COBDBN  (Richard).— Spbkchm  on  Qua- 
TioNS  or  PuiLic  Policy.  Ed.  Vyl.  Bmoht 
■ad  J.  B.  Thorold  Rogbrb.  GL  Svo.  v<^> 

DICEY  (Prof.  A.  V.).— Lbttbra  on  Unionist 
Dblusionr.    Cr.  8va    u.  6d. 

DILKB  (Rt.  Hon.  SirCluul«t  W.^-Orbatw 

Britain.    9th  Edit.    Cr.  8vo.    6*. 
^^  Pboblbmb  or  Grbatbr  Britain.  M spa. 

3rd  BdiL    EUtt.  cr.  8vo.    ia«.  U. 
DONISTHORPE     (Wordiworth).  — Indivi> 

DUALISM :  A  Syttam  of  Politics.    8vo.    14* 
DUFF(Rt.  Hon.  SirM.  E.Grant).— Miscblla* 

NIBS,  Political  AND  Litbrarv.  8vo.  tot.6tt. 

ENGLISH    CITIZEN.  THE.— Hb  RighU 

and  Responsibilities.   Ed.  by  Hbnrv  Craik, 

C.B.    Cr.  8va    yt.  M.  each. 

Thb  Punishmbnt  and  Prbvbntion  or 
Crimb.    By  Col.  Sir  Edmund  du  Canb. 

Local  Govbrnmknt.  By  M.  O.  Chalmers. 

Colonies  and  Dependencies  :  Part  I.  In- 
dia. By  J.  S.  Cotton,  M.A.— II.  Thb 
Colonies.    By  E.  J.  Payne. 

The  State  in  its  Relation  to  Educa- 
tion.   By  Henry  Craik,  C.B. 

Thb  State  and  the  Church.  By  Hon. 
Arthur  Elliott,  M.P. 

The  State  in  its  Relation  to  Trade. 
By  Sir  T.  H.  Farrer,  Bart. 

The  Poor  Law.  By  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Fowls. 

The  State  in  Relation  to  Labour.  By 
W.  Stanley  Jbvons. 

Justice  and  Police.  By  F.  W.  Maitland. 

Thb  National  DErENCSS.  By  Colonel 
Maurice,  R.A.  (/«  /A/  Pnss. 

Thb  Land  Laws.  By  Sir  F.  Pollock, 
Bart,    and  Edit. 

Central  Government.  By  H.  D.  Trailu 

The  Electorate  and  the  Legislature. 
By  Spbncbr  Walpolb. 

Foreign  Relations.    By  S.  Walpolb. 

The  National  Budget  ;  National  Debt; 
Taxes  and  Rates.    By  A.  J.  Wilson. 

FAWCETT   (Henry).  — Speeches  on  somb 

CurrbntPoliticalQubstions.8vo.  iof.6</. 
— —  Freb  Trade  and   Protection.     6th 

Edit.    Cr.  8vo.    v-  6d. 
FAWCETT  (Henry  and  Mrs.  H.).— Essays 

and  Lectures  on  Political  and  Social 

Subjects.    Svo.    lor.  6d. 

FISKE  (John).— American  Poutical  Ideas 
Viewed  rROM  the  Stand-point  or  Uni- 
VBRSAL  History.    (>.  8vo.    41. 

—  Civil  Government  in  the  United 
States  CONSIDERED  with  some  Reperencb 
to  its  Origin.    Cr.  8vo.    6r.  &/. 

FREEMAN  (Prof.  E.  A.).— Disestablish- 
mbnt  and  Disbndowmbnt.  What  arb 
TheyT    4th  Edit.    Cr.  8yo.    xt. 

Comparative  Politics  and  The  Unity 

or  History.    8vo.    i4r. 

Thb  Growth  or  the  English  (Consti- 
tution.   5th  Edit.    Cr.  Svo.    it. 

HARWOOD(GeorKe).— Disestablishment  ; 
or,  a  Defence  ot  &«  Principle  of  a  National 
Church.    Svo.    xu. 

The  Coming  Democracy.   Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

HILL  (Florence  D.)l— Childrbn  or  thb 
Statb.  Ed.  by  Fanny  Fowkb.  Cr.Svo.  6*. 


HILL  C>:uviaX— Ova  Common  Land,  amo 

OTHBB  Essays.    Est.  fcp.  Ivo.    $f.  4JL 
HOLLAND(Pra<'.  T.  B.).— Thb  Tbbatv  B» 

lations  or  Russia  and  Tvbkbv, 

1774  TO  1853.    Cr.  Svo.    Bt. 
JBNKS(Piar.  BdwudX— Tnb  GovBBNa 

or  Victoria  (AustrauaX    Ivob    S4t. 
JBPH80N (H.).-Tmb  Platvorm :  its  Rta 

and  Psoorbsb.    ■  vols.    8va    30*.  aak 
LOWELL  (J.  R.X   (AwCoLLMrrsoWoBKR.) 
LUBBOCK  (Sir  J.).  (JmCollktbd  Works.) 
MACDONELL  (JohnX— Thb  Land  Q0bs> 

TioN.    8va    lot.  6iL 
PALGRAVE(Ref(inaki  P.  D.X— Tm  HoosB 

or  Commons  :  Illuairatioas  of  its  Hislwy 

and  Practice.    Cr.  Svo.    as.  6d, 
PALGRAVE    (W.    GifbidX  —  EuAVt    o« 

Eastern  Questions.    Svo.    lor.  6d, 
PARKIN  (G.  R.).— iMPBsiAL  Federation. 

Cr.  Svo.    31.  6d. 
POLLOCK  (Sir  F.,  BarcX— iNTRODacTWW 

TO   the   History  or   thb   Scibncb  or 

Politics.    Cr.  Svo.    at.  6d. 
Leading  Cases  done  into  Bngush. 

Clown  Svo     V.  6J. 
PRACTICAL  POLITICS.    Svo.    61. 
ROGERS  (Prof.  J.  E.  T.X-Cobdbn 

Political  Opinion.    Svo.    lor.  6d. 

ROUTLEDGE  Has.).— PoruLAR  Progr 

IN  England.    Sva    i6r. 
RUSSELL  (Sir  CharlesX— Nbw  Views  ON 

Ireland.    Cr.  Svo.    at.  6d. 
The  Parnell  Commission  :  Thb  Opbn- 

ing Speech POR THE DErENCB.  Svo.  tot.td. 

—Popular  Edition.    Sewed.    %t 
SIDGWICK  (Prof.  HenryX— Thb  Elements 

or  Politics.    Svo.    14/.  net. 

SMITH  (GoldwinX— Canada  AND  thb  Cana* 
dian  Question.    Svo.    St.  net. 

STATESMAN'S  YEAR-BOOK,  THB.  (A* 
Statistics.) 

STATHAM  (R.).— Blacks,  Bobrs,  and 
British.    Cr.  Svo.    6r. 

THORNTON  (W.  T.).--A  Plba  roR  Peasant 
Proprietors.    New  Edit.   Cr.  Svo.   jw.  M 

Indian  Public  Works,  and  Cognatb 

Indian  Topics.    Cr.  Svo.    St.  &af. 

TRENCH  (Capt.  F.).— The  Rosso-Indian 
Question.    Cr.  8vo.    7*.  6d. 

WALLACE  (Sir  Donald  M.X— Egypt  and 
THE  Egyptian  Question.    Sva    14*. 

PBTGHOLOOY. 
(Set  umder  Philosophy,  p.  stf.) 

8GULFTDBB.   (^mAbt.) 

SOCIAL  BOOHOMT. 

BOOTH  (CX— A  Picture  or  Pauperism. 
Cr.  Sva    ST.- Cheap  Edit.    Svo.    Swd.,  6d. 

FAWCETT(H.andMrs.H.X  (AvPouTics.) 
HILL  (OcuviaX— Homes  op  thb  London 
Poor.    Cr.  Svo,  sewed,    u. 

HUXLEY  (Prof.  T.  H.X— Social  Diseases 
and  Worse  Rbmbdob:  LMers  to  th* 
"  Times."    Cr.  Sva    sewed,    xt.  net. 

JEVONS(W.  StanleyX— Mbthodsop  Sooai. 
Reporm.    Svo.    xor.  6tL 

STANLEY  (Hon.  MandeX  — Clubs  pob 
Working  Gikl*.    Ct,  Svo.    U. 


SPORT-THEOLOGY. 


MNnm.   (Jnw  midtr  Physics,  p.  a;.) 

IFOftT. 

■AKBR  (Sir  SmimmI  W.>-Wiu>  BiAan 

AMD  TMSiR  Way*:    Rbminiicbncu   or 

BuROPB,  Asia,  ArsicA,  Ambrica,  rROM 

1I49— M.  IlliMtmlMl.  Bkt.  cr.  Ira  im.  M. 

CHA8SERESSB(D.X— SpoRTiNoSKBTCMn. 
inottniMd.    Cr.  8vo.    jr.  6d. 

BDWARDS-MOSS  (Sir  J.   E.,  Bart  X— A 
Sbasom  in  Suthrrland.    Cr.  Ivo.    t«.  M. 

ITATIinOB. 
ITATBSM A  N'S  YEAR-BOOK,  THE.  Sla- 
tiMkal  wid  HbtoricAl  Annual  of  Um  Sutn 
oTUm  World  for  the  Ymut  s8ot.  RcvlMd  aftar 
Oflkial  Rttnmi.  Ed.  by  J.  Soorr  Krltir. 
Cr.  Ivo.    lor.  hd. 


{JSit  Mroicinb.) 

IWIMMIMO. 
LEAHY  (ScrgmniX— Thr  Art  or  Swimming 
IN  THR  Eton  Stvlr.    Cr.  Sva    a«. 

THBOIOOT. 
Tk$  BihU-HUt»ry^iht  ChrUtUm  Chunks 
Tkt  Chmreh  #/  EmgUmd—DiwtiMiml  Bttka 
—Th«Fmthan—Hymtm»Ugy—Strm«mt,  Ltc- 
tmru,  AJdrttMt,  mtu^  TJUtUgiemi  Eitmjn. 

TiM  Blbla. 
HitUiyo/tkaBibh— 

Thr  English  Bislb;  An  External  and 
Critical  History  of  the  various  English 
Translations  of  Scripture.  By  Prof.  John 
Eadir.    a  vols.    8vo.    aflr. 

Thr  BiBLR  in  thr  Church.  By  Right  Rev. 
Bp.  Wrstcott.    lothedit.    iBmo.   ^t.6d. 
B»iie»l  History— 

BiBLR  Lrssons.  By  Rev.  E.  A.  Abbott. 
Cr.  8vu.    i*.  6d. 

Storirs  from  thr  Biblr.  By  Rev.  A.  T. 
Church.  Illust.  Cr.Sva  aparts.  jr.&iLeacb. 

BiBLR  Rbadincs  sruktrd  from  thr  Prn- 
tatbuch  and  thr  Book  op  Joshua. 
By  Rev.  J.  A.  Cross.    GI.  Sva    ar.  6d. 

Thr  Childrrn's  Trbasurv  op  Biblr 
Storirs.  By  Mrs.  H.  Gaskoin.  i8mo. 
u.  each.— Part  I.  Old  Tesument;  II. 
New  Testament ;  III.  The  Apoxtles. 

A  Class-Book  op  Old  Trstamrnt  His- 
tory. BvRev.Dr.MACLRAR.  i8nio.  is.6d. 

A  Class-Book  op  Nbw  Trstamrnt  His- 
tory.   By  the  same.     i8mo.     jr.  6d. 

A  Shilling  Book  op  Old  Trstamrnt 
History.    By  the  same.    iSmo.    is. 

A  Shilling  Book  op  Nrw  Trstamrnt 
History.    By  the  same.    i8mo.    is. 

Tkt  Old  Ttstasmtnt— 

ScRiPTURB  Rbadincs  por  Schools  and 
Families.  By  C  M.  Yongb.  Globe  8vo. 
ir.  6d.  each  :  also  with  comments,  31. 6d. 
each.  —  Gbnrsis  to  Drutbronomy.  — 
Joshua  to  Solomon. — Kings  and  thb 
Prophets. — The  GospblTimes. — Apos- 
tolic Times. 

The  Patriarchs  and  Lawgivers  op  the 
Old  Testament.  By  F.  D.  Maurice. 
7th  Edit.    Cr.  8vo.    4*.  6d. 

The  Prophets  and  Kings  op  the  Old 
Testament.    By  the  same.    Cr.  8va    61. 

The  Canon  op  thb  Old  Testament.  By 
Prof.  H.  E.  Ryle.    Cr.  8vo.    6r. 


Tit  PtlttuttlKh~~ 

An  Hirtorigo-Critical  Inquiry  into  tnb 
Orioin  andComporitiom  or  tns  Hbxa* 
Tbuch  (Pbmtatbvch  and  Book  or 
loRNUAi  By  Prof.  A.  Kubnbn.  TraRs. 
by  P.  If.  Wickitbbd,  M.A.    ivo.    14*. 

Tkt  Ptmimt- 
Thb  PsalmsChronologically  Arranord. 

By  Four  Frirnim.    Cr.  Ivo.    y.  net. 
OoLDBM  Treasury  Psaltrr.     Sludaat's 

Edition  of  the  above.    iIrm.    jr.  ti. 
Thr  Psalms.  With  Introduction  and  Notes. 

By  A.  C.  Jrnnings,  M.A.,  and  W.  H. 

LowB,M.A.  a  vols.  Cr.lva  lor.Mlaaeh. 
Introduction  to  thb  Study  and  Usb  or 

THE  Psalms.    By  Rev.  J.  F.  Thrupp. 

and  Edit,   a  vola.   Svo.   aw. 

Itmimk- 
IsAiAH  xu— LXYi.    With  the  Shorter  Pro< 

phedea  allied  to  it.    Edited  by  Matthew 

Arnold.   Cr.  Svo.    s*. 
Isaiah  or  Jrrusalbm.    In  the  Autboriied 

English  Version,  with  Introduction  and 

Notes.    By  the  sane.    Cr.  Svo.   41.  &£ 
A  Biblb-Rbadino  roR  Schools.  The  Greai 

Prophecy  of  Israel's  Restoration  (Isaiah 

xL— Ixvl).  Arranged  and  Edited  for Vouaff 

Learners.    By  the  same.    i8mo.    ir. 
Commentary  on  the  Book  op  Isaiah: 

Critical,  Historical,  and  Prophetical;  in. 

eluding  a  Revised  English  Transition. 

ByT.lLBiRKS.  and  Edit.  Svo.  ia<.M 
The  Book  op  Isaiah  Chronologically 

Arrangrd.     By  T.  K.  Cheynb.     Cr. 

Sva    "ji.  6d. 

Zteh»rimh — 
The  Hebrrw  Student's  Commentary  on 
Zbch  ariah,  Hebrew  and  LXX.  By  W.  H. 
LowR,  M.A.   Sva    10*.  6d, 

Tkt  Ntw  TtttMmtmt— 

Thr  Nrw  Trstamrnt.  Essay  on  the  Right 
Estimation  of  MS.  Evidence  in  tlie  Text 
of  the  New  Testament  By  T.  R.  Birks. 
Cr.  Svo.    3f .  6d. 

The  Messages  op  thb  Books.  DiMourses 
and  Notes  on  the  Books  of  the  New  TesU> 
ment.    By  Archd.  Farrar.    Sva    i4«. 

Thb  Classical  Element  in  the  New 
Testament.  Considered  as  a  Proof  of  its 
Genuineneu,  with  an  Appendix  on  the 
Oldest  Authorities  used  in  the  Formation 
of  the  Canon.  ByCH.HooLE.  Svo.  xot.6d. 

On  a  Fresh  Rrvision  op  the  Engush 
New  Testament.  With  an  Appendix  00 
the  last  Petition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  By 
Bishop  LiGHTPOOT.    Cr.  Svo.    it.  6d. 

The  Unity  op  the  New  Testament.  By 
F.  D.  Maurice,    a  vols.    Cr.  Svo.    lar. 

A  Companion  to  the  Greek  Testament 
AND  THE  English  Version.  By  Philip 
ScHAPP,  D.D.    Cr.  8va    lar. 

A  General  Survey  op  the  History  op 
THE  Canon  op  the  New  Testament 
during  the  First  Four  Centuries.  By 
Bishop  Westcott.    Cr.  Sva    lor.  6d, 

The  New  Testament  in  the  Original. 
Greek.  The  Text  revised  by  Bishop 
Westcott,  D.D.,  and  Prof.  F.  J.  A- 
HoRT,  D.D.  a  vols.  Cr.  Svo.  iot.6a. 
each.— Vol.  I.  Text.— Vol.  II.  Introduc- 
tion and  Appendix. 

School  Edition  op  the  above.  xSmo, 
4s.  6d. ;  xSmo,  roan,  it.  6d. ;  morocco,  gilt 
edges,  6s.  6d. 
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Tnb  Commom  Tradition  or  thi  SvNorric 
OowBU.  In  lb*  Tmt  of  tb«  lUvlMd 
Vcnkm.     By  Rtv.  B.  A.  Abiott  and 

W.  O.  RutMBROOKB.  Cr.  %w,  V.  M. 
f  VNomcoN :  An  Eapoaiiion  of  IM  Conmon 
Maiur  of  lb«  Synoptic  OowMh.  ByW.O. 
RusHBROOKB.  Prinud  in  Coloun.  In  Six 
PBru,  and  ApMndix.  4to — Part  I.  u.  id, 
— PBrts  II.  and  III.  7«.--Partt  IV.  V.  and 
VI.,  with  Indicm,  tor.  fl«/.— Apptndicai, 
iw.  M— Compttt*  in  i  voL    3S«. 

iMTBODUCnON  TO  THB  StUI»V  Of  TMB  FoUR 

OotrBLB.  ByB|h  WBtTCOTT.Cr.lvo.  xoi.€d. 

Tmb  COMrosiTioN  or  thb  Four  Goipbls. 

By  Rov.  Arthur  Wright.    Cr.  8vo.    v 

Thb  Orbbk  Tbxt,  with  Introduction  and 
NotM  fay  Rav.  A.  Sloman.  FcfhSva  ti.td. 

Choicb  Notbr  on  St.  Matthbw.  Drawn 
ftomOldandNawSourcaa.  Cr.  8vo.  4«.&£ 
(St.  Matthew  and  St.  Marie  in  i  vol.    91.) 

Gt^l  ^  St.  M»rk- 
ScHooL  Rbaoings  in  thb  Grbbk  Tbsta- 
MBNT.  Baing  the  Outlinat  of  th«  Life  of 
our  Lord  aa  gTven  by  St.  Mark,  with  addi> 
tiont  from  the  Text  of  the  other  Evange- 
Uati.  Edited,  with  Notea  and  Vocabutory, 
by  Rev.  A.  Calvert,  M.  A.  Fcp.8vo.  u.ta. 
Choicb  Notbs  on  St.  Mark.  Drawn  from 
Old  and  New  Sourcbb.  Cr.  8vo.  41.  td. 
(St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  in  i  voL    91.) 

GH^l^St.Lukt— 
Orbbk  Tbxt,  with  Introduction  and  Notes 

by  Rev.  J.  Bono,  M.  A.    Fcp.  8va    u.  &/. 
Choicb  Notbs  on  St.  Lukb.    Drawn  from 

Old  and  New  Source*.    Cr.  8va    At,  6d, 
Thb  Gospbl  op  thb  Kingdom  op  Hbavbn. 

A  Courae  of  Lectures  on  the  Goepel  of  St. 

Luke.    By  F.  D.  Mauricb.    Cr.  8vo.    fa. 

Thb  Gospbl  op   St.   John.    By  F.  D. 

Mauricb.   8th  Ed.    Cr.  8vo.  6*. 
Choicb  Notes  on  St.  John.    Drawn  from 

Old  and  New  Sources.    Cr.  8vo.    41. 6d. 

Tk»  Aett  o/ilu  Apotthi— 
Orbbk  Text,  with  Notes  by  T.  E.  Page, 

M.A.  Fcp.  Bvo.  3«.  &/. 
The  Church  op  the  First  Days:  Thb 
Church  op  Jerusalem,  The  Church  op 
the  Gentiles,  The  Church  op  the 
World.  Lectures  on  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  By  Very  Rev.  C.  J.  Vaughan. 
Cr.  8vo.    xot.  td. 

Th»  Efittlts  qfSt.  Paul— 
The    Epistle    to    the    Romans.     The 

Greek  Text,  with  English  Notes.    By  the 

Very  Rev.  C.  J.  Vaughan.    7th  Edit. 

Cr.  8vo.    ^$.  6d. 
The  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians.  Greek 

Text,  with  Commentary.     By  Rev.  W. 

Kay.    8vo.   9;. 
The   Epistle    to   the   Galatians.      A 

Revised  Text,  with  Introduction,  Notes, 

and  Disserutions.  By  Bishop  Lightpoot. 

loth  Edit    8vo.    im. 
Thb   Epistle  to*  the    Philippians.    A 

Revised  Text,  with  Introduction,  Notes, 

and  Dissertations.  By  the  same.  Bvo.  lat. 


Tk$  MpUtki  t/St.  Fmmt- 

Thb  BpiiTi.B  to  tnb  PHiLirnAm.  Wkk 
Translation,  Parapbraaa,  and  Nalaa  fbr 
BngUah  Raadati.  By  the  Vary  Rav.  C  J. 
Vaughan.    Cr.  IvOb    s*. 

Thb  Uputum  to  thb  COLOfaiANS  and 
to  Pnilbmon.  a  Revised  Text,  wilk  Ib- 
troductions,  etc.  By  Bishop  Lmhttoot. 
9th  Edit    Svo.    ia«. 

Thb  BpitTLBB  to  thb  BrHBaiANi,  mm 

COLOSRIANS,   AND    PHILEMON.     Witk  Ib« 

troduction  and   Notea.     By  Rav.  J.  LL 
Davibs.    and  Edit.    8vo.    ;«.  M 
The  First  Epistle  to  thb  Tnbibalo* 
NiANS.    By  Very  Rev.  C  J.  VAUOHAlf. 
8vo,  sewed,    ir.  td. 

The    EpiBTLBS    to    thb    THBSSAiX>NIAMS. 

Commentary  on  the  Greek  Text.    By  Prof. 
John  Eadib.    8va    lar. 

Tht  RpiitU  »fSt.  J  •tint— 
The  Grbbk  Text,  with  Introduction  aad 
Notes.    By  Rev.  JoaBPH  Mayor.   Svo^ 

Th*  EpiitUa  tfSt.  J9km— 
The  Epistles  or  St.   Iohn.    By  F.  D. 

Mauricb.   4th  Edit.   Cr.  8vo.  it. 
—  The  Greek  Text,  with  Notes,  by  Biahof^ 

Wbstcott.    and  Edit.   8vo.    lar.  M 

Th»  EpittU  t»  tkt  Htbrtwt— 
Greek   and   English.     Edited  by  Rav. 

Frederic  Rbndall.    Cr.  Svo.   it. 
English  Text,  with  Commentary.    By  th* 

same.    Cr.  8vo.    jt.  id. 
The  Grbbk  Text,  with  Notes,  by  Vary 

Rev.  C  J.  Vaughan.   Cr.  Svo.  jt.  ML 
The  Greek  Tbxt,  with  Notes  and  Essays* 

by  Bishop  Westcott.    Svo.    14*. 

XtveldiieM— 
Lectures  on  the  Apocalypse.    By  F.  D. 

Maurice,   and  Edit   Cr.  Svo.   6t. 
Thb  Revelation  op  St.  John.    By  Rev. 

Prof.  W.  Milligan.    Cr.  Sva    jt.  6d. 
Lectures  on  thb  Apocalypse.     By  tbB 

same.    Crown  Svo.    5*. 
Lectures  on  the  Revelation  or  St. 

John.    By  Very  Rev.  C.  J.  Vaughan. 

5th  Edit    Cr.  Svo.    lor.  6d, 


The  Bible  Word-Book.     By  W.  Aldib 
Wright,    and  Edit    Cr.  Sva    jt.  id. 

Hlatory  of  the  GbxlBtlaB  OhiirdL 

CHURCH  (DeanX— The  OxroRD  MoTB> 
ment,  1833—45.    Gl.  Svo.    5*. 

CUNNINGHAM(Rev.JohnX— ThbOrowtm 
OP  the  Church  in  its  Organisation  amo 
Institutions.   Svo.   gt. 

CUNNINGHAM  (Rev.  William)i  —  Thb 
Churches  op  Asia  :  A  Methodical  Sketch 
of  the  Second  Century.    Cr.  Sva   61. 

DALE  (A.  W.  W.).— Thb  Synod  or  Elvira, 
and  Christian  Lipe  in  the  Fourth  Cbm« 
turv.    Cr.  Svo.    10*.  6d. 

HARDWICK  (ArchdeaconX— A  History  of 
THE  Christian  Church:  Middle  Agb 
Edited  by  Bp.  Stubbs.    Cr.  Sva    lor.  6d. 

A  History  or  the  Christian  CHt^BOi 

DURING  the  Repormation.    9th  Edit,  re- 
vised  by  Biriidp  Stubbs.   Cr.  Sva   xo«.  6d. 
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HORT(Dr.  f.  J.  A.X— Two  Diimiitationi. 
I.  On  MONOriNHa  •lOSI  in  Scmrrvu 
AND  Tradition.    It.  On  thi  "Constant 

TlNOrOLITAN  **  CRUO  AND  OTHBR  EaSTSUN 

QwsDB  or  tns  Pourtn  Cbnturv.    Ivo. 

KILLEN  (W.  D.X— EccLuiAtTiCAL  Hit- 
TORY  or  Irrland,  i'rom  thr  Karliut 
Dat*  to  the  Prrmnt  Timr.  fl  voU. 
Ivo.    tsf. 

SIMPSON  (R«v.  WA-An  Epitoms  or  thr 
HiiTORV  or  THR  Chriitian  Church.  7th 
Edit.    Fcp.  Sva    ii.  U. 

VAUGHAN  (Viry  Riv.  C.  J.).-Thr  Church 
or  thr  First  Days:  Thr  Church  or 
Jbrubalcm,  Thr  Church  or  thr  Gbn- 
TiLBi,  Thr  Church  op  thr  World.  Cr. 
Iva    lot.  iti, 

WARD  (W.)l— William  Orordr  Ward  and 
TNB  OxpoRD  Movrmrnt.    Sva    141. 

TlM  Ohvnlk  of  Bngl»B<l, 
Cmttchhm  ^f— 

A  Clam-Book  or  thb  Catrchibm  or 

THR  Church  or  Enoland.  ByKtv.Canoii 

Maclrar.    iBmo.    t«.  t>d. 
A  First  Class-Book  or  thr  Catrchism 

or  THR  Church  6r  England.     By  Um 

same.    iBmo.    id. 
Thb  Ordbr   or   CoNriRMATioN.     With 

Prayers  and   Devotions.      By  th«  same. 

38ma    td. 

CMtctt— 
Collbcts  or  thb  Church  or  England. 
Witli  a  Colourad  Floral  Design  to  each 
Collect.   Cr.  Svo.    isf. 

DUtttahliikmtnt— 
Disbstablishmrnt  and  Disbndowmbnt. 

What  arb  thevT   By  Prof.  E.  A.  Frrb- 

MAN.    4th  Edit    Cr.  8vo.    u, 
DiSBSTABLiSHMBNT ;  Or.  A  Defence  of  the 

Principle  of  a  National  Church.    By  OBa 

Harwood.    8va    im. 
A  DBrBNCB  or  thb  Church  or  England 

AGAINST  Disbstabushmrnt.    By  ROUN- 

DBLL,EARLOrSBLBORNB.   Cr.  8vO.   M.ttL 

Ancibnt  Facts  AND  Fictions  concbrning 
Churches  and  Tithbs.  By  the  same, 
and  Edit.   Cr.  8va    tx.  6tL 

DitUHt  in  iit  Rtlation  to— 
DissBNT  IN  ITS  Relation  to  thb  Church 
or  England.    By  Rev.  G.  H.  Curtbis. 
Btiunpton  Lectures  for  1871.  Cr.  8va  iLtd. 

H^  Commtmiomr— 

Thb  Communion  Service  raoM  the  Book 
or  Common  Prayer.  With  Select  Read- 
ings from  the  Writings  of  the  Rev.  F.  D. 
Maurice.  Edited  Iw  Bishop  Colbnso. 
6th  Edit.    x6roa    ar.  &/. 

BsroRE  the  Tablb  :  An  Inouiry,  Historical 
and  Theological,  into  the  Meaning  of  the 
Coniccratioa  Rubric  in  the  Communion 
Service  of  the  Church  of  England.  By 
Very  Rev.  J.  S.  Howson.    8va    7s.  6d. 

First  Communion.  With  Prayers  and  De- 
votions for  the  newly  Confirmed.  By  Rev. 
Canon  Maclbar.   aamo.   td, 

A  Manual  or  Instruction  roR  CoNriR- 

MATION   AND  FiRST  COMMUNION.     With 

Pnqrcn  u><l   Devotions.     By  the  same. 
Sama   a*. 


Lttmrit*— 
An  Introduction  to  tnb  CBiaoa.    If 

Rev.  Canon  Maclbar.    itaa   91.  id. 
An  Introduction  to  tub  TmibtV'Ninb 

ARTicun.  BysaRsa.  tiRM.  (/isfiWAvM, 

A    HlSTDRY    OP    THB    BoOK    Of    COMMON 

Praybr.     By  Rev    F.  Proctbb.     iM 

Edit.   Cr.  Ivo.    10*.  6d. 
An  Elbmbntay  Introouction  to  tub 

Book  ow  Common  Prayer.    By  Rav.  F. 

Procter   and    Rav.   Canon   maclbar. 

tSmo.    u,  6d. 
TwRLVE   Discourses  on  SuRjBCTa  com. 

NRCTED  WITH  THB  LiTUROY  AND  WOR- 
SHIP or  THR  Church  or  England.  By 
Very  Rev.  C.  J.  Vauohan.  Fcp.  Iva  te. 
A  Companion  to  the  Lection  art.  ~ 
Rev.  W.  Brnham,  B.D.   Cr.  iVa   4*.  ( 

Judgment  in  the  Case  or  Rbad  and 
Others  v.  the  Lord  Bishop  or  Lincoln. 
Nov.  ai,  1890.  By  bis  Oraoa  the  Arch. 
BISHOP  OP  Canterbury.  Ivo.  i«.  ML  net 

DtTotlonal  Booki. 

EASTLAKE  (Lady).  — Fellowship:  Lbt> 
tbrs  addrrssrd  to  my  Sister-Mourners. 
Cr,  Svo.    at.  6d. 

IMITATIO  CHRISTI.  Ubri  IV.  Piintad 
in  Borders  after  Holbein|Darar,  and  other 
old  Masters,  containing  Dances  of  Death. 
Acts  of  Mercy,  Emblems,  etc.  Cr.Svo.  •ft.id, 

KINOSLEV(Char!eB}.-OuT  or  the  DEBr: 
Words  por  thr  Sorrowpul.  From  tha 
Writings  of  Charles  Kinqslbv.  Ext.  Ibp. 
8vo.    yt.  6d. 

Daily  Thoughts.    Selected  ftom  the 

Writings  of  Charlbs  Kingslby.  By  His 
WiPB.    Cr.  8vo.    6t. 

From  Death  to  Lipb.    Fragments  of 

Teaching  to  a  Vilkge  Congrsfation.  Edit 
by  His  WIPE.    Fcp.  8vo.    u.  id, 

MACLEAR  (Rev.  Canon).— A  Manual  of 
Instruction  roR  CoNriRMATiON  and 
First  Communion,  with  Prayers  and 
Dbvotions.    3amo.    a*. 

The  Hour  or  Sorrow  ;  or,  The  Ofloa 

for  the  Burial  of  the  Dead.    3amo.    u. 

MAURICE  (F.  D.).— Lessons  or  Hopb. 
Readings  from  the  Works  of  F.  D.  Mauricb. 
Selected  by  Rev.  J.  Ll.  Davies,  M.A.  Cr. 
8vo.    St. 

RAYS  OF  SUNLIGHT  FOR  DARK  DAYS. 
With  a  Preface  by  Very  Rev.  C.  J.  Vaugham. 
D.D.    New  Edition.    i8mo.   3t.6d. 

SERVICE  (Rev.  J.).— Prayers  roR  Pubuc 
Worship.    Cr.  8vo.   41. 6d. 

THE  WORSHIP  OF  GOD.  AND  FEL- 
LOWSHIP AMOl'fO  MEN.  By  Prof. 
Maurice  and  others.    Fcp.  8vo.   3t.6d. 

WELBY-GREGORY  (Hon.  Lady).— Links 
and  Clues,    and  Edit.    Cr.  8vo.   6t. 

WESTCOTT  (Rt.  Rev.  Bishop).— Thoughts 
on  Revelation  and  Lipb.  Selections  from 
the  Writings  of  Bishop  Westcott.  Edited 
by  Rev.  S.  Phillips.   Cr.  Svo.   6r. 

WILBRAHAM  (Francis  M.)i— In  the  Serb 
AND  Yellow  Leap:  Thoughts  and  Rb- 

COLLECTIONS  POR  Olt    AND  YOONG.     Globo 

Sva    3t.6d. 


THE  FATHERS—SERMONS,  LECTURES,  Etc. 
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TlM  IMlMn. 

DONALDSON  (HroT.  ImbmX-Tmb  Arot- 
TOLic  Pathkm.  a  CriikAl  AcGoaniof  ibtir 
G«nuiM  Writinia,  mmI  of  tlitir  DoctrbiM. 
•ad  Edit   Cr.  Svo.    ;«.  64. 

tl^»rkt  ^  tkt  GrHk  m4  Lmtim  Fmiktn : 

Th*  ArMTotic  Patmrkii.    RavUad  Ttxia, 

with  Inirodiiclioni,  NotM,  DiwMrtallona, 

•nd  Tmmlalioni.   By  Bishop  LioiiTvoor. 

—Part  i.  St.  Cuimrnt  or  Romb.   •  volt. 

8va    jM.  —Part  II.  St.  Ionativr  to  St. 

PoLVCARr.    3  vol*,    and  Edit.    Svo.    tU. 

Tnr  AroRToi.ic  Katmrrh.    Abridgad  Edlu 

With  Short  IntroduGtiona,  Uraak  Twit,  and 

fingliah  Translation.    By  tama.   Iva    i6t. 

Thb  Kpiitui  or  St.  Barnahas.    lu  Data 

and  Authorship.   With  Oiaak  Taxt,  Latin 

Varsion,  Translation  and  G>nuaantaJry.  By 

Rav.  W.  CUNNiNaHAM.    Cr.  Svo.    ti.ta. 

Bymnolocy. 
BROOKE  (S.  A.)-  CiiuisTiAN  Hymns.  GI. 
Svo.  a#.M.nat."CHRisTiAN  Hymns andSrr- 
VICE  Book  or  liRDruMU  Chapel,  Blooms* 
■URY.  01.  Svo.  3f.  M.  nat.— Service  Book 
01.  Sva    i«.  nat. 

PALGRAVE  (Prof.  P.  -  T.X  -  Original 
Hymns.   3rd  Edit.    iSmo.    it.  M. 

8BLB0RNE  (Roundall,  Earl  of).— The  Book 

or  Praise.    iSmo.   a«.  6*/.  nat. 
A  Hymnal.   Chiafly  from  "  Tha  Book  of 

Praisa."— A.    Royal   samo.    limp.    6</.— B. 

iSmotlanartyiM.  u.—C,  rinapaiwr.  u.6d. 

—With  Music,  Salactad,  Harmonised,  and 

ComposadbyJoHN  HuLLAH.   iSmo.   jt.M. 

WOODS  (Miss  M.  A.X— Hymns  roR  School 
Worship.    iSmo.   u.  td. 

l«rmoiui,  LMluM,  AddnsMt,  and 
TiMOlocloal  BMM^n. 

ABBOT  (F.  E.).— SciBNTiric  Theism.  Cr. 
Svo.    7«.  td. 

—  The  Way  out  or  Agnosticism  ;  or,  Tha 
Phlloaophy  of  Fraa  Raligion.  Cr.Svo.  4«.&£ 

ABBOTT  (Rav.  E.  A.)i— Cambridge  Ser- 
mons.  Sva   fir. 

—  OxroRO  Sermons.   Sva   ja.  td. 

——  Philomythus.  a  discussion  of  Cardinal 
Nawman's  Essay  on  Ecclesiastical  Miracles. 
Ct.  Sva   3«.  td. 

Nbwmanianism.    Cr.  Sva    x«.  net. 

AINGER  (CanonX— Sermons  Preached  im 
THE  Tempuc  Church.    Ext.  fcp.  Svo.   fir. 

ALEXANDER  (W.,  Bishop  of  Darry  and 
RaphoaX— The  Leading  Ideas  or  the 
OosPBUk    New  Edit.    Cr.  Svo.    fir. 

BAINES(Rav.EdwardX— Sermons.  Preface 
and  Mamdr  by  Bishop  Barry.  Cr.  Sva   fir. 

aARRY(Bishop).— First  Words  in  Austra- 
lia :  Sermons.    Cr.  Sva    sr. 

BATHER  (ArchdeaoooX— On  Some  Minis- 
TBEUL  Duties,  Catechising,  Preaching, 
Etc.  Edited,  with  a  Preface,  by  Very  Rav. 
C  J.  Vauchan,  D.D.    FcpbSva   ^.td. 

BERNARD(Canoi^  — ThbCbnt  eal  Tbach- 
img  op  Cmmst.   Cr.  Sva     .   Mm  ih«  Pruu 

BBTHUNB-BAKBR  (J.  r.>— Thb  Inplu- 

BNCB  OP  CHBlSTIANtTV  ON  WAR.    Sva    V 

——  The  Stbbnnbss  op  Chbist's  TkACHiNo, 

AND  ITS  RbLATIOM  TO  THB  LaW  OP  FOX- 

•oivbnbss.   Cr.  Svo.  at.  td. 


BINNIB(Rav.  W.X-8BRM0NS.  Cr.lva  U, 

BIRKS  (Thomas  RawaonX— Tmb  DirpwifL. 
TIBS  op  Bblibp  in  Connbction  with  thb 
Crbation  and  thb  Pall,  RBDBMrrH»M, 
AND  Juuombnt.   and  Edit.    Cr.  Svw.   y. 

—  JUSTiriCATION    AND    iMPUtBO    RiOHT- 

■ousNESs.   A  Review.  Cr.  Sv^   fir. 
— —  Supernatural  Kevelatiun  ;  or,  Ptrsi 
Principles  of  Moral  Theology.   Sva   it. 

BROOKE  S.  A.X--SHORT  Sermons.  Crowa 

Svo.    fir. 
BROOKS  (Hithop  FhilliuX-  I'he  Candle  op 

the  Lord  :  and  other  Sermons.  Cr.  Sva  t». 
Sermons     Preached      in     Bnoush 

Churches.   Cr.  Svo.   fir. 
— —  Twenty  Sknmons.   Cr.  Sva   fii. 

Tolerance.    Cr.  8va    m.  td. 

The  LioHT  or  THE  World.  Cr.Sva3r.fi1i. 

BRUNTON  (T.  UuderX-THB  Bible  and 
SciRNCB.    llluRtrated.    Cr.  Svo.    lor.  td. 

BUTLER   (Ar.lior).  -SLuiONS,  Doctrinai 

AND  Practical,    nth  Edit.    Sva   S«. 
^—  Second  Series  or  Sermons.   Sva    7«. 
Letters  on  Romanism.    Sva    lor.  td. 

BUTLER  (Rev.  OeaX— Sermons  Prbacmbo 
in  Cheltenham  Coll.  Chapel.  Sva  i$.td. 

CALDERWOOD  (Rev.  Prof.X-THB  Rela* 

TioNS  OP  Science  and  Religion.  Cr.Sva  v. 

The  Parables  or  our  Lord.  Cr.Sva  61. 

CAMPBELL  (Dr.  John  M'Leodi— The  Na. 

TURB  or  THE  ATONEMENT.      Cr.  Sva      tt, 

Reminiscences     and     Replbctions. 

Edited   by  his  Son,  Donald  Campbell, 

M.A.    Cr.  Svo.    it.  td. 

Thoughts  ON  Revelation.  Cr.Sva  51. 

Responsibility    roR    the    GirT    or 

Eternal  Lipb.     Compiled  flrom  Sermons 

preached  iSag — 31.    Cr.  Svo.    sr. 

CANTERBURY  (Edward  White,  Archbishop 

ofX— BoY-LlPB  :  ITS  Tar  AL,  its  rTRBNOTM, 

ITS  Fulness.    Sunria^*  in  Wellington  Col*  - 
lege,  1850—73.    Cr.  8'  v     S#. 

The  Seven  GirTs.    >  rimary  Visitation 

Address.    Cr.  Sva    fir. 

Christ  and  His  Times.  Second  Visi- 
tation Address.    Cr.  8va    tt. 

A  Pastoral  Letter  to  the  Diocese 

or  Canterbury,  iSoa   Svo,  sewed,    xd. 

CARPENTER(W.  Boyd,  Bishop  of  Ripon).— 
Truth  in  Tale.  Addresses,  chiefly  to 
Children.    Cr.  Sva    4/.  td. 

The  Permanent  Elements  or  Re- 
ligion,   and  Edit    Cr.  Sva    fir. 

CAZENOVE  fj.  GibsonX— Concerning  thb 
Being  and  Attributes  or  God.    Sva    y- 

CHURCH  (DeanX— Human  LirB  and  its 

Conditions.   Cr.  Sva   fir. 
Thb  OirTs  or  Civilisation  :  and  other 

Sermons  and  Letters.   Cr.  Sva   it.  td. 
Discipline  or  the  Christian  Chab- 

ACTER ;  and  other  Sermons.  Cr.  Sva  44.  td. 

Advbnt  Sermon8,iS85.  Cr.  Sva   4/.  td. 

——  Village  Sermons.   Cr.  Sva    fir.  • 

CLERGYMAN'S  SELF-EXAMINATION 
CONCERNING  THE  APOSTLES' 
CREED.   Ext  fep.  Sva    ir.  td. 

CONGREVB  (Rev.  JohnX  — High  H*ipa 
AND  Pleadings  roR  a  Reasonable  Faith, 
Noblbb  Thoughts,  and  LabgbbCharitV. 
Or.  Iva   ST. 


THIOLOOY. 


COOK!  (JoiUk  P.,  Juii.y.— lUuoiON  and 

CNMiitTiiv.   Cr.  Ivo.   7«.  ttt 
COTTON  (BWmpX— SiRMONt  ruACNBo  to 

EnOLWN    CONOMMATIONt  IN   InDIA.      Cr. 

CVNNINOHAM  (R«v.   W.>-Cmm»tian 

ClVIUMTION,  WITN    SfSCIAL    RsriRSNCa 

TO  India.  Cr.  Ivo.   y. 

CURTB18  (Rav.  0.  H.).— Tnr  ScuNTiric 
Qmtacuw  TO  CHRiaTiAN  BsLiRr.  The 
Bojria  LactufM,  1M4.   Cr.  Ivo.   Ar. 

DAVIBS  (Rav.  J.  Lkwaiyni-TH*  OoariL 
AMD  MoDBRN  Lirs.    But.  rep.  Ivo.  ti, 

— —  SOCIAI.  QUItTIONS  FROM  THR  PoiNT  Of 

ViRw  or  Christian  Throloov.  Cr.lva  Ar. 

— —  WARNINOaAOAINBTSurRRBTITION.  Exl. 

te^  Ivo.   sf.  ^. 
^—  ThrChristian Calling.  But.f^Bvo.  6t. 
——  Ordrr  and  Growth  m  Involvrd  in 

thr  Spiritual  Constitution  or  Human 

8«ciRTV.   Cr.  Ivo.    3i.  6d, 

«•—  BArriBM,     CONriRMATION,      AND     THB 

Lord's  SurPRR.   Addraaaas.    iIrw.   m. 

OIOGLE  (Rav.  J.  W.>— Oodlinbss  and 
Manlinrbs.   Cr.  Ivo. '  Ar. 

DRUMMOND  (Prof.  Jm-X-Introduction 
TO  THR  Study  or  Throloov.   Cr.  8vo.   y. 

■CCE  HOMO :  A  Survrv  or  thr  LirR  and 
Work  or  Jrsus  Christ.  GlobaSvo.  Ar. 

BLLBRTON  (Rav.  John).-THR  Holirst 
Manhood,  and  its  Lrssons  roR  Busy 
LivRs.   Cr.  Svo.   6*. 

PAITH  AND  CONDUCT:  An  Essay  on 
VRRiriABUt  Rrligion.  Cr.  Bvo.   j*.  id. 

PARRAR  (Van.  Archdaacon).— Works.  Umt- 
ftrm   Editim.      Cr.    Sva      .v  ^-   aacb. 
Monthly  from  Dacambar,  1891. 
Srrkrrs  ArTBR  God. 
Etrrnal     Hops.      Wastminstar     Abbay 

Sarmons. 
Thb  Fall  or  Man  :  and  othar  Sarmons. 
Thb  Witnbbs  or  History  to  Christ. 

Hnlsaan  Lactvras,  1870. 
Thr  Silrncb  and  Voicbs  or  God:  Sar- 


In  thr  Days  or  Thy  Youth.  Marlborousb 

Cdlafa  Sarflsons. 
Saintly  Workrrs.    Fiva  LanMn  Lactuias. 
Ephphatha  ;  or,  Tha  Amalioration  of  tba 

Warld. 
Mbrcy  and  Judgmbnt. 
Sbrmons  and  Addrbssbs  dbliybrbd  in 
Ambrica. 
— ^  Thb    History    op    Intrrprbtation. 
Bampton  Ixcturas,  1885.   8vo.    i6>. 

PISKR  (JohnX— Man's  Dbstint  Vibwbd  in 
THB  Light  or  his  Origin.  Cr.  8vo.  .v*  ML 

FORBES  (Rav.  OraBviUa).— Thb  Voicb  op 
(JoD  IN  THB  Psalms.   Cr.  8vo.   61. 6d. 

FOWLE  (Rev.  T.  W.X— A  Nbw  Ahalogt 

RBTWBBN   RbVBALBO    RBUGION    AMD   THB 

C0VM8B  AND  Constitution  or  Naturb. 
Or.  Svo.   At. 

PRASBR  fflishopX- Sbrmons.     Editad  by 
'   John  W.  Digglb.  a  vols.  Cr.  Sva  Ar.  aaeh. 


HAMILTONOobRX-ONTRUTH  andBrror. 
Cr.  Svo.    s«. 

—  Arthur's  Brat:  or,  Tha Cburcli of  iha 
Baiuiad.   Cr.  Ivo.   Ai. 

^—  AaovR  AND  Around:  Tbougbu on  God 
•ad  Man.    isma    u.  td. 

HARDWICK  (Archda«wnX -Christ  and 
OTHRR  Mastrrs.  Alb  Edit.  Cr.  Ivo.  iof.Ai^. 

HARE  (JttliMS  Cbarlasi-THB  Mibsn>n  or 
THB  CuMroRTRR.  Naw  Ediiloa.  Bdtead 
by  Daan  Plumptrr.   Cr.  Iv^    yi.  id. 

——  Thb  Victory  or  Faith.  Bdilad  \j 
Daan  Plumptrr.  Witb  Notkaa  by  Prof. 
MAURiCRsnd  DaanSTANLRY.  Cr.lvo.  Af.A^ 

HARPER  (Faihar  Tbonuu)i-THB  Mrta- 
physics  or  THK  School.  VoIi.  I.  and  II. 
Ivo.    i&f.  tacb.— Vol.  III.  Part  I.    ta«. 

HARRIS  (Rav.  G.  C.X-Srrmons.  With  a 
Mamoir  by  C.  M.  Vonur.   Ext.  fcp.  Ivo.    A«. 

HUTTON  (R.  H. ).  (.S'm Collrctrd  Works, 
p.  »i.) 

ILLINOWORTH   (Rav.  J.  R.).-Srrmons 

PRBACHKU  IN  A  COLLBOB  CHAPRL.  Cr.lvO.  S*. 

JACOB  (Rav.  J.  A.).— Building  in  Silrncb; 
and  othar  Sarmona.    Ext.  fcfK  Ivo.    At. 

JAMES  (Rav.  Harhart).  —  Thr  Country 
Clbrovman  and  his  work.    Cr.  Ivo.    At. 

JEANS  (Rav.  G.  E.).— Hailrybury  Cnapbl: 
and  othar  Sarmona.    Fcp.  Ivo.    yt.  6d. 

JELLETT  (Rav.  Dr.).— Thr  Eldrr  Son: 
and  othar  Sannona.   Cr.  Iva   Ar. 

Thr  ErriCACY  or  Prayrr.  Cr.  Ivo.  y. 

KELLOGG  (Rav.  S.  H.X-Thr  Light  or 
Asia  and  thb  Light  or  thb  World.  Cr. 
Ivo.   7«.  6d. 

KINGSLEV  (Charlas)^  {St»  Collbctbd 
Works,  p.  at.) 

KIRKPATRICK  (Prof.).-THB  Diyinb  Li* 
brarv  op  thb  Old  Tbstamrnt.  Cr.  Svo. 
y.  net. 

KVNASTON  (Rav.  Harbart,  D.D.X— Chbl* 
tbnham  Collkcb  Sbrmons.  Cr.  8va   Af. 

LEGGE  (A.  O.).— Thb  Growth  or  tmb  Tbm- 
poralPowrr  or  THB  Papacy.  Cr.Sva  tt.6d. 

LIGHTFOOT  (Bishop).- Lbadbrs  in  thb 
Northern  Church  :  Samons.  Cr.  Svo.  6$, 

Ordination  Addrbssbs  and  Covnsblb 

TO  Clbrcy.    Cr.  8va   Ar. 

—  Cambridob  Srrmons.    Cr.  Sva   At. 
Sbrmons    prbachbd    in    St.    Paol'b 

Cathbdral.   Cr.  Sva    Ar. 

—  Sbrmons  on  Sprcial  Occasions.  Sva  Ac 

—  A  Chargb  dbliybrbd  to  thb  Clbbgv 
or  thb  DiocBSB  or  Durham,  iSSA.  Sva  at. 

Essays  on  thb  Work  bntitlbd  "Su> 

pbrnatural  Rbligion."  Sva    tor.  6d. 

On  a  Frbsh  Rbyision  op  thb  Emcush 

Nbw  Tbstambnt.    Cr.  Svo.    jt.  td, 

'—  Essays    a  vols.  Sva  I.  Dusbrtation* 

ON    THB    ApORTOLK    AGB.       1 1.     MlSCBL> 
LANBOUS.  [/«  'A/  Prt$t. 

MACLAREN(Rav.  A.).— Sbrmonsprb*cmbi» 

atManchbbtbr.  iitbBd.  F^Sva  4«.AdL 

— —  Sbcond  Sbribs.  TtbEd.  Fcp.  Svo  ^r.  Adl 

—  Third  Sbribs.  AtbBd.  Fcp.  Sva  4t.6di 

—  Wbbk-Dat  Bvbnino  AoDRBSSBa.  4tb 
Edit.    Fca  Sva   ar.  6d. 

■—  Thb  Sbcrbt  op  Powbr  :  and  othar  Sir> 
mons.    Fcp.  Sva   41. 6d. 


8ERMON8,  LICTURI8,  ITO. 


MACMILLAN  (lUv.  HMlii-BiBiJi  T»*tm. 

iNM  IN  N ATVH.    ISlkTdit.    OloWIVA   it. 

—  Thb  Trvb  Vinb  I  or,  TU  AiMlaglM  cT 
owUrd't AllagOTy.   itkBdk.   OLIve.  «•. 

— --  Tnb  Minutbv  or  Natvu.   Mi  Idk. 

Olebtlvo.  «f. 
^  Tnb  Saibatn  or  tub  Fiblim.    6iIi 

Uk.  OlolMlva   «(. 

—  Tnb  Mamiaob in  Cana.  OlolMlva  it. 
— —  Two  World*  arb  Ourr.   01.  Ivo.   A*. 

—  Turn  Olivb  Lbar.   Oloba  Ivo.  A*. 

— -  Tnb  Oatb  BBAUTirvt :  mMI  otiMr  Bibl« 
TaMkiBfft  for  lb*  Vomit.    Cr.  Ivo.    .v>  M* 

MAHArrV  (Prof.  J.  P.X-Tnb  Dbcav  or 
MoDBRN  PRBACNiNa    Cr.  Ivo,    y.  M 

MATURIN  <IU¥.  W.X-Tnb  Blbmbdnbm 
or  TNB  Dbad  IN  Cnr»t.   Cr.  Ivo.   y<.  M. 

lllAURICB(Pf«d«ricliOtnlMNi>-TNB  KiMg> 
DOMorCNRMT.  jrdBd.  ■vol*.  Cr.lva  im. 

—  BXPORITORV  SbRMONB  ON  THB  PrAVRR< 

Book,  AND  THB  Lord's  Pravbr.  Cr.tvo.  6i. 

—  SBRMONt   PrBACNBD   IN   CoVNTRV 

CHUBCHBa.   and  Edit.   Cr.  8vo.   6r. 

—  TnbConkibncb:  I>ioturMonCuuiilry. 
Sid  Bdit.   Cr.  Iva  ji.  6d. 

^—  DiAUWUBR  ON   FAMILY  WoRtHlf.      Cr. 

ivo.   41. 6d, 
•—  Thb  Doctrinb  or  SAcmriCB  Dbducbd 
rBOMTHBSCRIPTVBBR.  and  Bdit.  Cr.lvo.  A*. 

—  Thb  Rbuoion*  or  thb  World.  6th 
Bdit.   Cr.  Ivo.   4*.  6d. 

^—  On  thb  Sabbath  Dav  :  Thb  Charactbb 
OF  THB  Warbiob;  and  on  thb  Intbbprb* 
TATION  or  HllTORV.    Pcp.  Ivo.    u,  6d. 

——Lbarnino  AND  Working.  Cr.lvo.  ^.6d. 

— ->  Thb  Lord's  Pravbr,  thb  Crbbo,  and 
TUB  Commandmbntb.   lima   u. 

—  Thbolooical  EaaAva.   Cr.  Iva   6$. 

—  Sbbmonb  Prbachbd  in  Lincoln'b  Inn 
Chafbl.    6  vola.    Cr.  Iva     31.  M.  Mch. 

MILUOAN  (Rav.  Praf.  W.I-Thb  RsauR- 
BBcriONorouRLoRD.  and  Edit.  Cr.lvo.  sr. 

—  Thb  Ascbnsion  and  Hbavinlv  Pribst- 
NOOD  or  ovR  Lord.    Cr.  Ivo.    jt.  6tt. 

IfOORHOUSEU.,  BiiboporManchaat«rX-- 
Jaoob  :  TbraaSarmona.  Ext.  fqx  Ivo.  w.M 

—  Tnb  Tbacnino  or  Christ  :  iu  Condi. 
tioBB,  Sacrat,  and  Raault*.   Cr.  Ivo.    31.  nat. 

MVLNE  (L.  G.,  Biibop  of  Bombay).— 
SBRMONa  Prbachbd  in  St.  Thomas's 
Cathbdral,  Bombav.   Cr.  Ivo.  6t, 

NATURAL  RELIGION.  By  iha  Author  of 
'.' Booa  Homo."    3rd  Edit    Oloba  Sva   6t. 

FATTISON  (Marli).— Sbrmons.  Cr.lva  6t. 

PAUL  OF  TARSUS.    Iva    io«.  6J. 

FHILOCHRISTU:  Mbmoirs  or  a  Dis. 
arLB  or  thb  Lord.   ^rd.  Edit.   Ivo.    tat. 

PLUMPTRE  (Dean).— MovBMKNTa  in  Rb> 
uoious  Thought.   Fq>.  Ivo.   3<.  id. 

POTTER  (R.).— Thb  Rblation  or  Ethics 
TO  Rblioion.   Cr.  Ivo.   a«.  U, 

REASONABLE  FAITH :  A  Short  Essay 
By'iThiaaFrianda."   Cr.lvo.    u. 

RBICHEL  (C.  P.,  Bidiop  of  Maath).— Thb 
Lord's  Pbaybb.    Cr.  Ivo.    jt.  6d. 

-~~  Cathbdral  and  Univbrsity  Srrmons. 
Cr.  Ivo.    6r. 


RBNDALL  (Rov.  P.V~Tm  Tnbolooy  ov 
TMaHHaawCaBiaTiAMB.  Cr.  •«•.   y. 

RBYNOLOB(H.  R.>-Motbbob  TusCNais. 
TiAN  Lira.  Cr.  Iva  y«*  M- 

ROBINSON  (PtabandRry  H.  a>-MAN  m 
tnb  Imaob  or  OoDt  aad  oihir  BarmoM. 
Cr.lva    f«.M 

RU8iBLL(I>aMlX-THB  LlOHTTNAT  LN.Nt> 
BTN  BVBBV  MaN  :  BaTRMBa.     With  RB  llilfV 

dHctloabyDa«BPi.UMrTRB,D.U.  Cr.lva  tit. 

SALMON  (Rav.  Oaorga,  D.D.)l-Non.Mir. 
ACVLOUB  Christianity  t  RBdotkarSarBMiM. 
and  Bdit.    Cr.  Iva    A*. 

—  OfMMTICiaM     AND     AONOaTICIBM  I     AMI 

othar  Sarmona.   Cr.  Iva    jt.  id. 

SCOTCH  SERMONS,  iMa  By  PrlnctsBl 
Cairo  and  othara.   pi  Edit.    Iva    le*.  M 

SERVICE  (Rav.  J.).— SBRMONa.  Cr.lva  ««. 

SHIRLEY  (W.  N.X-Elijah  :  Four  Uaivar. 
iity  Sanaona.    Fcp.  Iva   u.  td. 

SMITH  (Rav.  TravartX— Man's  Knowlbmb 
or  Man  and  or  Ooi>,   Cr.  Iva   l«. 

SMITH  (W.  SMimaraaX— Thb  Blood  or  thb 
NbwCoybnant:  AnEaaay.  Cr.lva  •t.td. 

STAN  LE Y  (DaanX  -Thb  Nation alTman  ks* 
GIVING.  Samont  Pianebad  la  WaMmOMiar 
Abbay.   and  Edit.   Cr.  Iva   a#.  td. 

Addbbssbs  and  Sbrmons  dalivarad  in 

AmaricB,  tl7l.   Cr.  Iva   flf. 

—  Thb  Athanasian  Crbbd.   Cr.  Iva    a*. 

STEWART  (Prat  Bdfotir)  and  TAIT  (Prof. 

P.  0.)i'— Thb  Unsbbn  Univbrsb,  ob  Fmy* 

sical  Spbculationb  on  a  Futvrb  Statb. 

15th  Edit.   Cr.  Iva   61. 
Paradoxical  PHiLOBornv;  A  Saqoal  to 

tba  abova.    Cr.  Iva    jt,  6d. 

STUBBS  (Rav.  C.  W.).— For  Christ  and 
City.   Sarmona  and  Addraaaaa.  Cr,  Iva  €t. 


TAIT  (Archbp.)L— Thb  Prbsbnt  Condition 
or  THB  Church  or  England.  Priaiary 
Vidution  Charga.    3rd  Edit.   Iva   31,  M, 

DuTiBS  or  THB  Church  or  Englani>. 

Sacond  Viaitation  Addraaaaa.    Iva    49.  id. 

Thb  Church  or  thb  Futurb.    Qnad* 

rannial  Visitation  Cbarias.   Cr.  Iva   jr.  €d. 

TAYLOR  aaaacX— Thb  Rbstoratiom  or 
BBLiBr.    Cr.  Iva    it.  id. 

TEMPLE  (Fradarick,  Bidiop  of  LondonX- 
Srrmonb  Prbachbd  in  thb  Cnahil  or 
Rugby  School.   Ext.  fcp.  Iva   41.  id. 

Second  Sbribs.    Exl  fcp.  Iva   it. 

ThirdSbrixs.  4thEdit.  Bxtfcp.lva  it. 

Thb  Rblations  Bbtwbbn  Rbuoion 

and  Scibnce.  Bampton  Lacturaa.  iMf. 
7th  and  Chaapar  Edition.    Cr.  Iva   it.     ._ . 

TRENCH  (ArchbishopX  -  Thb  Hulsbait 
Lbcturbs  roR  1I4S— a   Ivo.   jt.  id. 

TULLOCH  (PrindpalX— Thb  Christ  or  thb 
G08PBL8  and  thb  Christ  or  Modbbn 
CRiTiasM.    Exl  fcp.  Iva   41.  id. 

VAUGHAN  (C.  J.,  Daan  of  Landair).~MB* 
MORiALs  or  Harrow  Sundays.  Iva  ief.M 

— —  EpirHANV,LBNT,ANDEASTBR.IvaiOt.6A 

Hbrobs or  Faith,  and  Edit.  Cr.lva  it. 


TIIKOLOOY^TRANSLATIONtt. 


VAUtillAN  (t)r.  C.  JA-l.trR'a  Work  anb 
Oow'a  t)iM;in.iNii.    Em%.  fc^  Ivo.    m.  td, 

— ^  Ink    WNui.iiauMii    Woiiimi    of    Jmui 

CMIll«r,    «imI  F'tll.     t'rn  *v.>,     y.  M. 
<—  FoMor  I'aitn.  •iitifcilit.  >'v|>.lvo.  j«.M. 
— -  Chiwt  tiATitrviNu  iHR  Imhtinct*  or 

NVMANITV.   •iidl'.dil.    K«t.fcp.tvo.   y.td, 
—~  CouNMLa  run  Voumo  ifrvDiiNT>,    Fqk 

Ivo.    M.  M. 
— —  Thb  Two  Uhhat  TiiMrTATioMt.    tad 

Ull.    Fcp.  Ivo.    v<  4i/. 

—  AuoaiuM  ruH  YouNu  CumuvMBN. 
Bxi.  fcp.  Ivo.    u,  6i/, 

——  "  mV  Son,  Uivr  Mr  Thinb  Hrart." 
Bai.  hp.  Ivo.    y. 

—  Hist  Awhilr.  AddrMMi  lo  Toiler*  In 
iIm  MInblry.    Kxi.  fcp.  Ivo.    y. 

^—  TsMrLR  Shmmon*.    Cr.  Ivo,    io«.  M 

— >    AUTNORIMD    OR     RRVURdT      SoraMMMk 

Cr.  Ivo.    ft,^, 

— '  Lhmn»  or  THR  Crom  and  Pauion  s 
Worm  rROM  t»«  Chum  ;  Thr  Rrion  or 
liN  ;  Thr  LuNu't  Pmavrr.  Pour  CourMt 
•f  LoM  LacturM.    Cr.  Ivo.    loi.  64, 

— —  Univrrsitv  SRRMoMt,  Nrw  and  Oto. 
Cr.  Ivo.   lof .  U, 

—  Thb  Pravrri  or  Jmu*  Chrmt.  Olote 
•vo.    y.  id, 

•^  DONCARTBRSBRMONt;  LRkMNSOr  LirB 
AMB  OOBLIMBRR  >   WOROR  rROM   TNB  OOB- 

rBLA.    Cr.  Ivo.    lot.  6d. 

•^  NOTRtrORLBCTURBROMCoNriRMATION. 
t4lk  Idil.    Pep.  Ivo.    i«.  6d. 

VAUOHAN  (Rrv.  D.   I.^-Tmb   Prbmint 

Trial  or  Paith.  Cr.  Ivo.  9*. 
VAUOHAN  (R«v.  E.  T.>-Somr  Rbamnr  of 

our  Chrntian  HorR.    HuImrii  LoeturM 

fcr  tl7S.  Cr.  Ivt    6t,U. 
VAUOHAN  (R«v.  Rob«rtX-STONBs  rROM 

THB  QVARRV.    SwRWRt.    Cr.  Ivo.    y. 
VKNN  (Rrv.  lobnX— On  somr  Cnaractbr* 

MTKt   or    BRLIBr,   SciRNTiriC,   AND   RB* 

UOIBUR.  HalMRBLKturM,il69.  Ivo.  6t.6d. 

WASINOTON  (O.X-THB  Wbbk  or  Crba- 

■now.  Cr.  Iva   41.  td, 
WBLLDON  (Rav.  J.  E.  CX— Thb  Spiritual 

LirB :  and  othtr  Scnaooa.   Cr.  Ivo.   Ar. 
WB8TC0TT(Rl.  R«v.  B.  P..  BiahopoTDur- 

kRRn).— On  TNB  Rblioious  OrricB  or  thb 

Univbrbitibs.   Scrmona.   Cr.  Ivo.   4«*  Ml 
— —  OirTR  roR  MiHiRTRY.  AddrMaw  lo  Crd- 

didRM*  fer  OrdlaAlion.   Cr.  Ivo.    u.  id. 
Thb  Victory  or  thb  CRota.    SwRioiia 

PTRMkadbilU.   Cr.  Iva    y.M 
•— ■  From  Strbnoth  to  Strbnoth.  Thrt* 

8«nB0iu(lR  M«noriRin  J.  B.  D. V  Cr.  Iva  u. 

——  Thb  KBVBLATtON  or  THB  KI8BN  LoRD. 

4th  Edit.   Cr.  Iva   ftt. 

—  Thb  Hibtoric  Paith.   Cr.  Ivo.   &f. 

— —  Thb  Oorpbl  or  thb  Rbburrbction. 
tfth  Edit.   Cr.  Ivo.  Cr. 

—  Thb  Rbvblation  or  thb  Fathbr.  Cr. 
Ivo.   6r. 

— —  Christus  Consummator.   Cr.  Iva    6r. 

SoMB  TnouoHTa  rRoM  thr  Ordinal. 

Cr.  Iva   If.  M. 

—  Social  Aspbcts  or  Christianity.  Cr. 
Iva   Cr. 

—  Lbcturbs  on  OoiPBL  Lirs.  Crown 
Iva  [In  ikt  Prtu. 


WKtTCOTT  (Ri.  R«Y.  M.  f  .V^Bmavb  in 

THR  NlRTORV  or   RBLWKMia   TnOVOHT  IN 
THB  Wbbt.    OMm  Iva   4*. 
ATICKHAM  (Rov.    K.    C> -Wrllinotom 

OOLLBOH  SBRftlOHlt-    Cr.  Ivo.    *f. 
WIl.KINH (Prof.  A.M.).    Thr  LioHTorTHB 
WoMio:  AnK«Mv.  tnd  lUI.  Cr.lva  V.W. 

WILSON  U-  M..  ArchdaoGMi  td  MRncMalRrV 

— MRNMOMa  PRBACHRU  IN  CtirTOM  ColJAlB 

Cmaprl.   ■nd  lUriaa,  ilM>-«a.   Cr.  Iva  %», 
——  KnaAvaANuAunRRaiMW.  Cr.lva  ^,%d. 

il>MRCONTRIRVTIONaTOTNRRBUOIOVa 

Tnouuht  or  ovtt  Timr.   Cr.  Iva   %t, 

WOOD  (Rav.  E.  aX~TNB  Rroal  Powbb 
or  THR  Church.   Iva   4«.  id. 

TKAMILATIOIIl. 

/Wm tht Gmk   />MM  tkt  ltmhmm-thm» Mr 
LmtHt^/mt0  LmUm  amd  Grttk  Vtnt, 


AE8CHVLUS.-THBSurrLiCRa.  WUhTrRn*. 

iRiion,  liy  T.  0.  TucRRR,  L4il.D.  Iva  wtM, 
Thr  Srvrn  against  TMRRBt.     Wlik 

TraniklRlion,  l>y  A.  W.  Vrrrall,  Lilt.  D. 

Ivo.    7«.  M. 
BuMRNiDRB.    With  Varaa  TrRnalRliBB, 

bY  Brrnaro  Drakr.  M.A.   Iva   w. 
ARATUS.    (5«*  PNYsiooRArHY,  p.  ty.) 
ARISTOPHANES. -Thb BiRoa.  TrRna.itte 

Engllah  Vana,  bjr  B.  H.  Krnnbdy.  Iva  U, 

ARISTOTLE  ON  FALLACIES :  or,  Thb 

SoPHMTici  Elbnchi.   With  TtRiialRtlow,  by 

E.  Pdstb  M.A.   Iva   lf.M. 
ARISTOTLE.— Thb   Pirrt  Boon  or  thb 

Mrtaphybicr  or  Aribtotlb.    By  r  Crbi* 

bridaa  OraduRla.    Iva    w. 

—  THB  POUTICS.  By  J.  E.  C  WBlLBOMt 
M.A.    w.id. 

ThbRhbtoric.  ByaRRia.  Cr.lva  y«.ftdl 

•^  Thb  Nicomachbah  ETHica.    By  mum. 

(/m  Mr  ^r«M. 

—  On  thb  Cunbtitution  or  Athbhr. 
By  E.  PORTB.    Cr.  Iva    y.M 

BION.  (A*  Thbocritub.) 

HER0D0TU8.-THB  Hirtort.  By  a  C 
Macaulay,  M.A.   a  vola.  Cr.  Iva    il«. 

HOMER.— Thb  Oi>vbsby  dohb  into  Bhb* 
LUH  Probb,  by  S.  H.  Butchbr,  M.A.,  aai 
A.  Lano.  M.A.   Cr.  Iva  it, 

Thb  Ooyrrby.   Books  L— XIL   Tmad. 

into  Engiiah  Varaa  by  Earl  or  Carnarvon. 
Cr.  Iva    7«.  id, 

— >  Thb  Iuad  donb  into  Enourh  Prom, 
by  Anorbw  Lano.  Waltbr  LBAr,  aad 
Ernrst  Mybrs.   Cr.  Iva    ist.  id, 

MELEAOER.— PirTV  Pobms.  TMaalRMd 
bto  Engiiah  Varaa  by  Waltbr  Hbablam. 
Pep.  4ta   7«.  id, 

MOSCHUS.  (JitThbocritusX 
PINDAR.— Thb  Extant  Odbs.   ByERHBvr 
Mybrs.  Cr.lva   y. 

PLATO.— TiMiBUS.  With  Tnuuktioa,  by 
R.  D.  Archrr-Hind,  M.A.  Iva  ite 
{,Sm  mh»  OoLDBN  Trbasury  Sbribs,  p.  aa) 

POLVBIUS.— Thb   Historibs.     By  B.  8. 

Shuckrvroh.   Cr.  Iva   a4«. 
SOPHOCLES.— (Edipub  thb  Kiira.    Tmbs* 

huad  into  EngUsh  Varaa  by  B.  D.  A.  Mors* 

hbad,  M.A.    Fcp.  Iva    y.  id. 


1» 


VOVAOU  AMD  TIUVBU. 


llM  Anamms  and  Boofia  I.  anb  11.  e» 

TNt  HmbUMKA.    MAiA 


tXitt. 


W$  Mv  r^^9t$* 


OANTI.— Tnb  PvMAToav.  Wlik  TvmmI. 
MM[JlM«,lyA.  |.  BvTLn.  Or.tm  1M.M1 

— —  TNI  PARAWML     By  liM  MHM.    Mid  I4tt. 

Or.  Ivvk   iw.  M 
<—  Tnb  Hill.  By  ik«  imm.  C*.  •«%  im.M. 
■— >  iHi  MoNAMCNiA.    By  f.  J.  Cnvkn. 

— -Tmb  Dfvira  CoMRDV.  By  C.  L  Nor* 
TON.  I.  Hbu.  1L  fvMATORV.  Or.  tvo. 
If. 


ClCmO.— Tub  Lira  and  Larrano^  IIab< 

5m  Tvixtw  Cicaao.    By  Um  iUv.  O.  1. 
BANi,  M.A.   Mid  Bdh.  Cr.  Ivo.   i«i.  M 

—  TNBAcAOBMica.  ByJ.8.lbiiD.lv«  ii.td. 

HORACE  t  Tnb  Works  or.  By  J.  LoHtoAi-a, 
II.A.»  Aad  t.  Laa,  M.A.  01.  Ivo.  }*.  M 

-—  TmbOiMM  in  a  MbTRICAL  PARArNRASa. 

ByR.M.HovBNDaNiB.A.  Bii.ft».tvo>  41M, 

—  LirB  AND  Cnaractbr  !  AN  triTOMB  or 
NM  Satirbr  and  EritTuu.  By  R.  M. 
HovBNOBN,  &  A.   B«i.  flsp.  tro.  4*.  td, 

——  Word  roR  Word  from  Horacb  :  Tb« 
Od«  Utanlly  VMralAad.  ByW.T.TNORN* 
ton,  CB.   Cr.  •««.   71,  tJ. 

JUVENAL.— Thirtbsn  Satirbi.  BtAlbx. 
LasfBR,  LL.O.    N«w  Ed.   Cr.  Ivo.   |t.  Ml 

UVY.-BooKi  XXI.-XXV.  Thb  Bbcond 
Punic  War.  By  A.  I.  Church,  M.A.,  aad 
W.  J.  Broorirr,  M.A.   Cr.  Ivo.   ft,  6d. 

MARCUS  AURELIUS  ANTONINU&-- 
BooK  IV.  or  thb  Mbditations.  With 
TiMMlatloo  and  CoouBuiUry,  by  H.  Cbom* 
unr,  M.A.  Iva  dr. 

BALLU8T.— Tnb  CONtriRAcv  or  Catiunb 

AMD  THB   JUOURTHINB  WaR.      By  A.   W. 

PoLumiK  Cr.  Ivo.  tti.— Catiunb.  y. 

TACITUS,  Thb  Works  or.     By  A.    f. 
Church,  M.A.,  Rod  W.  J.  Brodrirr,  M.A. 
Tnb  HitTORV.  41b  Edit   Cr.  iw.  it. 
Tnb  Aorkola  and  Gbrmania.  Witk  th* 

DiRlogBR  on  OrRlory.  Cr.  tva   4«.  ML 
Tmb  Annau.   st^  Edit   Cr.  tvo.  i».  6d. 

VIROIL:  Thb  Works  or.  By  J.  Lonsoalb. 
M.A.,aadS.L8B.M.A.  Olobslvo.   y.ddC 

—  Thb  Anbid.  By  J.  W.  Mackail,  M.A. 
Or.  Ivo.   7«.  td. 

CHUROH  (Rwr.  A.  J.i— Latin  Vbrsion  or 
SBiBCTteirt  moM  Tbnntson.  Bv  Pioft 
Odninoton,  PtoT.  Saaunr,  Dr.  Hbnbt, 
T.E.KBBaBL,fte.  BdItMlbyA.J.CNU«CH, 
M.A.   Bst.lbp.lva   6f. 

0BDDB8  (Prof:  W.  D.>-PuMCUu  OBiaa 
BoRBALBS.  Cr.  Iva   sr. 

KYNASTON  (H«rbtrt  D.Di)i-ExBMrLAaiA 

CMBLTOMIBNtlA.    Ext  ftp.  ffV»    If. 


iStt  BM#  NMTORT,  ^  ft  BPOBV,  fk  |Rk) 

APPLBTON  <T.  aX-A  Niia  Jourmai. 
ilbmwiH'i  byEuBBNB  Bbmsow.  G.tm,  U. 

"BACCNAIITB.''   Tnb  CRviia  or  M.M.I. 

"  BAeCNANTB,"  ilt^lNs.    CWBfBsdtbOBI 

Um  PrivRM  joBTRMs,  LBWsmad  Itsiibssbs 
•r  Princb  Ambbt  Victor  aad  rawai 
OaoROB  or  Waum.  B*  lbs  Rov.  Qmm 
Daltom.  svois.   M«d.lv<k   |Rr.4dL 

BAKER  (Mr  IrrmrI  W.\-Immaiua.  A 
NsmdvR  cf  lb*  ErimoMm  m  OsbmbI 
AMm  far  Um  S«ppf«sl«M  of  lbs  itevR  Jnd% 
oriRwIwd  by  Ismaii.,  KbsdUs  of  Egypt. 
Cr.  Ive.    f«. 

—  Tub  Nilb  Trirutarirs  or  Artimnia, 

AND  TNB  SwORD  HUNTSRSOr  TNB  HaMRAH 

Arars.   Cr.  Ivo.   A», 
— -  Tnb  Alrbrt  N'tania  Orbat  Basin  or 

TNB  Nilb  and  ExrtoRATioN  or  tnb  Nils 

80URCBS.  Cr.  Ivok  6». 
— —  CvrRUSAsISAWiTiNilyf.  tvo.  isr.M. 

BARKER  (Lady)^— A  Ybar'i  HovsaBBBniio 
IN  South  ArsiCA.   lUwtr.  Cr.  Ivo,  |».  ML 

— —  Station  Lira  in  Nbw  Zbaland.  Cr. 
No.   |«.  M. 

—  Lbttbrs  to  Out.  Cr.  Ivo.  y. 

BQUOHTON  (0.  H.)  And  ABBEY  (E.  AA- 

SkBTCHINO  RaMSLBS  in  HoLtAND.    Witb 

IlliMtmllons.    fcp.  4I0.   ■!«. 

BRYCE  {Jmam,  M.P.I  —  Transcaucasia 
AND  Ararat.   |rd  Edit.   Cr.  Ivo.   9$. 

CAMERON  (V.  LX-OurPuturbHwhwav 
TO  India,   t  vols.   Cr.  Ivo.   sm. 

CAMPBELL  (J>  P.X— Mv  Circular  Noras. 

Cr.  Ivo.   «r. 
CARLBii(W.R.)k-LirBiNCoRBA.  lvam.ML 

CAUCASUS !    NOTBS  ON  THB.      By"WAM' 

DBRBR."    Ivo.    9f, 

CRAIK  (Mn.X— An  Unkkown  Country. 
Illmtr.by  F.NorlPaton.  Koy.  Ivo.  jlU. 

—  AnUnsrntimrntalJournbvtnrouon 
CORNWALU    IlhnliRtRd.    4to.    iw.ML 

DILKB(8irCbRrl«s).    (5>ff  pp.  S4.  S9.) 

DUPF  (Right  Hon.  Sir  M.  B.  Orai>t)L-Nons 
or  AN  Indian  Journbv.   Ivo.    im.  Ml 

PORBBS  (ArehlboidX— SouvBMiRS  or  somb 

Q>NTiNBNTS.   Cr.  Iva   At. 
— —  Barracks,  Bivouacs,  and  Battuw. 

Cr.  Ivo.    Tf .  M 

FULLBRTON  (W.  M.)i-lN  CAwa  Pep^ 
Iva    3».  ML 

GONE  TO  TEXAS :  Lbttbrs  rROM  OoB 
Bots.  Ed.  byTHoaHuoHRS.  Cr.lva  4«.ML 

GORDON  (Lody  DuffX-LART  Lbttbbs 
rROM  Borrr,  TO  WHICH  arb  addbd  Lbttbrs 
rROM  THB  Cahl   sod  Edit.  Cr.  Iva  «r. 

GREEN  (W.  S.X— Amono  thb  Sblkibk 

Olacibrs.   Cr.lva   7«.M. 
HOOKER  (Sir  losqOi  D.)RBd  BALLO'X- 

JpURNAL  or  ATOOB  IN  MaROCOO  AND  TUB 

URBAT  Atlas,  iva  su. 

HOBNER  (Baroa  voaX— A  Ramrlb  Rovmb 

THB  WoRU*.  Cr.  Iva   <•. 
HUOHES(Tbos.)k— RuoRV,  TaHMBSsaa.  Cr. 

•va  4«.ML 
KALM.— Account  or  his  Visit  to  Englahb. 

Traos.  by  J.  LocAS.    IUbs.    Iva    is 
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VOTAOn  AMD  1ir4TW,l    rmtinrnf 

KINGSLBY  (CharlM>-AT  Last  :  A  ChrUt- 

mas  in  th«  WMt  tndim.    Cr.  8vo.   jf.  M. 

KINOSLEY  (HanryX  -  Talis  or  Old 
Travbl.   Cr.  8vo.   31. 6d. 

KIPLING  n.  L.).— Beast  and  Man  in 
India.    Iliustntad.    8vo.    m. 

If  ACMILLAN  (R«v.  Hugh).— Holidays  on 

HiOH  Lands.    Giob*  Bvo.   6f. 
MAHAFFY  (ProT.  J.   P.)i— Ramslbs   and 

Studies  inGrbkcb.  Illiut.  Cr.Svo.  loi.td, 
MAHAFFY  (Prof.    J.    P.)  and   ROG£RS 

a.  £.).— Skbtchbs  prom  a  Tovr  through 
olland  and  Gbrmanv.     Illuitrated  by 
J.  E.  RooBRS.    Ext.  cr.  8vo.    lot.  td. 
MURRAY  (E.  C  Grenvillel— Round  about 
France.   Cr.  8vo.   i*,  ta. 

NORDENSKIOLD.  —  Voyage  or  the 
"Vega"  round  Asia  and  Europf..  By 
Baron  A.  E.  Von  Nordbn8ki6ld.  Ttans.  by 
Albx.  Leslie.  400  Illu>trationi,  Maps,  etc. 
a  vols.  Bvo.  45«. — Popular  Edit.  Cr.  Bva  tt. 

—  The  Arctic  Voyages  or  Adolph  Eric 
N0RDENSK16LD,  1858 — 79.  By  Alexander 
Leslie.    Bvo.    \(a. 

OLlPHANT(Mrs.X   (i'M  History,  p.  11.) 

OLIVER  (Capt.  S.  P.).— Madagascar  :  An 
Historical  and  Descriptive  Account  or 
THE  Island,    a  vols.    Med.  Bvo.    521.  6d, 

PALGRAVE  (W.  Gifford).— A  Narrative 
or  a  Year's  Journey  through  Central 
and  Eastern  Arabia,  1863-63.  Cr.  Bvo.  6x. 

— —  Dutch  Guiana.    Bvo.    gt. 

—  Ulysses;  or,  Scenes  and  Studies  in 
many  Lands.    Bvo.    lar.  dd. 

PERSIA,  EASTERN.  An  Account  or  the 
Journeys  or  the  Pbrsian  Boundary 
Commission,  1870-71-73.    a  vols.    Bvo.    4ar. 

PIKE(W  )— Barren  Grounds  IN  Northern 

Canada.    Bvo.  [In  tht  Press. 

ST.   JOHNSTON  (A.).— Camping  among 

Cannibals.   Cr.  bvo.   44.  fid. 
SANDYS  (J.  E.}.— An  Easter  Vacation  in 

Greece.    Cr.  Bvo.    y.  6d. 
STRANGFORD  (ViscountessX  —  Egyptian 

Sepulchres  and  Syrian  Shrines.    New 

Edition.    Cr.  Bvo.    jt.  6d. 
TAVERNIER  (Baron):  Travels  in  India 

or  Jean   Baptists  Tavernier.    Transl. 

by  V.  Ball,  LL.D.    a  vols.    8vo.    4U. 

TRISTRAM.    {Ste  Illustrated  Books.) 

TURNER  (Rev.  G.).    (See  Anthropology.) 

WALLACE  (A.  R.).  (5'w  Natural  History.) 

WATERTON  (Charles).— Wanderings  in 
South  America,  the  North-Wbst  or 
the  United  States,  and  the  Antilles. 
Edited  by  Rev.  T.  G.  Wood.  Illustr.  Cr. 
Bvo.    6s.—PeoplisEditioH.    410.   6d. 

WATSON  (R.  Spence).-A  Visit  to  Wazan, 
theSacrbdCity OP  Morocco.  Bvo.  iot.6d. 

TOUMO,  Book!  for  tiM. 
(See  also  Biblical  History,  p.  30.) 

iGSOP— CALDECOTT.— Some  op  ifisop's 
Fables,  with  Modem  Instances,  shown  in 
Designs  by  Randolph  Caldbcott.  4to.  js. 

ARIOSTO.— Paladin  and  Saracen.  Stories 
from  Ariosta  By  H.  C.  Hollwav-Cal- 
THROP.   Illustrated.   Cr.  8va   6r. 


ATKINSON  (Rev.  J.  C.).— Thb  Ust  op 
THE  Giant  Killers.    Globe  Sv&    v  ^« 

Walks,  Talks,  Travels,  and  Exploits 

op  two  Schoolboys.    Cr.  Bvo.    3«.  6d, 

——   PlAYHOURS    and    HALr-HoLIDAVS,    OR 

Further  Experiences  op  two  School- 
boys.   Ct.  Bvo.    3«  6</. 

AWDRY  (Frances).- The  Story  op  a  Fel- 
LOW  Soldier.  (A  Life  of  Bishop  Pattesoa 
for  the  Young.)  Globe  Bvo.    at.  6d. 

BAKER  (Sir  S.  W.).— True  Talbi  por  my 
Grandsons.    Illustrated.    Cr.  Bvo.    3«.  6d, 

Cast  up  by  the  Sea  :  or.  The  Adven- 
tures op  Ned  Gray.    IUus     Cr.  Bvo.    6t, 

BUMBLEBEE  BOGO'S  BUDGET.  By  a 
Retired  Judge.    Illust.    Cr.  8ve.    a«.  6d. 

CARROLL  (Lewis).— Alice's  Adventures 
IN  Wonderland.    With  4a  Illustrations  by 
Tennibu    Cr.  Bvo.    6s,  net. 
People's   Edition.      With    all    the   original 

Illustrations.  Cr.  Bvo.  -f  ^*  »»•». 
A  German  Translation  or  the  same. 
Cr.  Bvo.  6t.  net.  -A  French  Transla- 
tion or  THE  SAME.  Cr.  Bvo.  6r.  net. 
An  Italian  Translation  or  the  same. 
Cr.  Bvo.    6f.  net. 

Alice's  Adventures  Under-ground. 

Being  a  Fascimile  of  the  Original  MS.  Book, 
afterwards  developed  into  "Alice's  Adven- 
tures in  Wonderland."  With  37  Illustrations 
by  the  Author.    Cr.  Bvo.    4;.  net^ 

Through    the    Looking-Glass    anu 

What  Alice  Found  There.  With  50 
Illustrations  by  Tenniel.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s.  net. 
People's  Edition.     With   all   the  original 

Illustrations.    Cr.  Bvo.    2s.  6d.  net. 
People's  Edition  of  "Alice's  Adventures  in 
Wonderland,"  and  "  Through  the  Looking- 
Glass."    I  vol.    Cr.  Bvo.    4r.  6d.  net. 
Rhyme?  and  Reason?    With  65  Illus- 
trations by  Arthur  B.  Frost,  and  9  by 
Henry  Holiday.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s.  net. 

A  Tangled  Tale.    With  6  Illustrations 

by  Arthur  B.  Frost.    Cr.  8vo.    4*.  6d.  net 

Sylvie  and  Bruno.    With  46  Illustra- 

tionsbyHARRvFuRNiss.  Cr.Bvo.  7s.6d.n1tU 

The  Nursery  "Alice."  TwentvColoured 

Enlargemente  from  Tennibl's  Illustrations 
to  "Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland," 
with  Text  adapted  to  Nursery  Readers. 
4to.  \t.mt\.— People's  Edition.  4to.   ar.net. 

The  Hunting  op  the  Snark,  An  agony 

in  Eight  Fits.  With  9  Illustrations  by 
Henry  Holiday.    Cr.  Bvo.    44. 6d.  net 

CLIFFORD  (Mrs.  W.K.i— Anyhow  Stories. 
With  Illustrations  by  Dorothy  Tbnnant 
Cr.  Bvo.    u.  6d. ;  paper  covers,  xs. 

CORBETT  Gnlian).- For  God  and  (xOLd. 
Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

CRAIK  (Mrs.). — Alice  Learmont  :  A  Fairy 
Tale.    Illustrated.    Globe  Bvo.    \s.bd. 

The  Adventures  op  a  Brownie.  Illus- 
trated by  Mrs.  Allingham.   G1.  8va  ^.6d. 

The  Little  Lamb  Prince  and  his 

Txavblung  Cloak.  Illustrated  by  J.  McL. 
Ralston.   Cr.  Bva   4r.  6d. 

Our  Year  :  A  Child's  Book  in  Pbosb 

and  Verse.    Illustrated.   Gl.  8va    ax.  6d. 

——  Little  Sunshine's  Holiday.  QMat 
Bva    a«.  6d. 

The  Fairy  Book  :  The  Best  Populab 

Fairy  Stories.   iBmo.   at.  6d.  net. 
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CRAIK  (Mr*.)'— Childrbn  ■  Pobtiiv.    Ex. 

fcp.  Svo.    i*.  6d. 
— —  SoNOS  or  OUR  Youth.   Small  4to.   6$, 
DB  MORGAN  (Mary).— Thb  Nbcklacb  op 

PaiiNcau  FiorimondBiAndothbrStoribs. 

fllnstratad  by  Waltrr  Cranb.    Ext.  fbp. 

Iva    y.6d.—Lutp  Paper  Ed.,  with  IUiu> 

tnuioiu  on  India  Paper.    loo  copiu  printed. 

rOWLER  (W.  W.).  {Stf  Natural  History.) 

GREENWOOD  (J«uy  E.).-Thb  Moon 
Maidbn: andothkkStokibs.  Cr.Sva  3f.6<£ 

GRIMM'S  FAIRY  TALES.  Tranalatad  by 
Lucv  Cranb,  and  Illustrated  by  Waltbr 
Cranb.    Cr.  Svo.    6t. 

KBARY  (A.  and  E.).— Thb  Hbrobs  op 
AacARD.  Tale*  from  Scandinavian  My- 
thology.   Globe  Svo.    as,  6d. 

KEARY(E.>— Thb  Magic  Vallbv.  lUuitr. 
by"E.V.B."   Globe  Sva    4*.  60. 

KINGSLEY  (Charles).— Thb  Hbrobs;  or, 
Greek  Fairy  Talek  fui  uiy  Children.  Cr.  Svo. 
w.  6d,—Prutmtaium  £a.,  gilt  edges,  yt.td. 
Maoam  How  AND  Lady  Why;  or,  First 

Lessons  in  Earth-Lore.  Cr.  Svo.  ys.  6d, 
Thb  Watbr-Babibs  :  A  Fairy  Tale  for  a 

Land  Baby.    Cr.  Svo.    3/.  6</.— New  Edit. 

Illns.byL.SAMBOURNB.  Fcp.  4to.  lu.td. 

MACLAREN  (Arch.).— The  Fairy  Family. 

A  Series  of   Ballads  and   Metrical   Tales. 

Cr.  Svo.    it. 

MACMILLAN  (Hugh).    (Set  p.  33.) 

MADAME  TABBY'S  ESTABLISHMENT. 
ByKARi.  Illust.byL.WAiN.  Cr.Svo.  is.6d. 

MAGUIRE  (J.  F.V.— Young  Princb  Mari- 
gold.   Illustrated.    Globe  Svo.    4s.  6d. 

MARTIN  (Frances).- The  Pobt's  Hour. 
Poetry  selected  for  Children.    iSmo.    Iw.  6d. 

— —  SPRING-TlMBWITHTHBPOBTS.x8m0.3t.&^ 

MAZINI  (LindaX— In  the  Golden  Shell. 
With  Illustrations.    Globe  Svo.    4X.  6d. 

MOLESWORTH  (Mrs.!- Works.  Illust.  by 
Walter  Cranb.   GIom  Svo.    m.  6d.  each. 
"  Carrots,"  Just  a  Little  Boy. 
A  Christmas  Child. 
Christmas-Trbb  Land. 
Thb  Cuckoo  Clock. 
Four  Winds  Farm. 
Grandmother  Dbar. 
Herr  Baby. 
Little  Miss  Peggy. 

5 HE  Rectory  Children. 
OSY. 

The  Tapestry  Room. 

Tell  Mb  a  Story. 

Two  LiTTLB  Waifs. 

"  Us" :  An  Old-Fashioned  Story. 

Children  op  the  Castle. 

—  A  Christmas  Posy.  Illustrated  by 
Walter  Crane.   Cr.  Svo.   ^r.  6d. 

,  — —  Summer  Stories.   Cr.  Svo.   4^.  6d. 

—  Four  Ghost  Stories.   Cr.  Svo.   6r. . 

-< —  Nurse  Heatkbrdalb's  Story.  Illust. 
by  Lbslib  Brooke.    Cr.  Svo.    it.  6d. 

"MRS.  JERNINGHAM'S  JOURNAL" 
(Author  0O.—THB  Runaway.  G1.8vo.  at.6d. 

OLIPHANT  (Mrs.X— Agnes  Hopbtoun's 
Schools  and  Houdays.  Illust.  G1.8va  v,td. 

PALGRAVE  (Francis  TumerX— The  Fiyb 
Days'  Entbrtainmbnts  at  Wbntworth 
Gbangb.    Small  4to.   6r. 


PALGRAVE  (F.  T.).— Thb  Children's 
Treasury  op  Lyrical  Poetry.  iSmo, 
M.  &/.— Or  in  a  parts,  xt.  each. 

PATMORB  (C.X— The  Children's  Oar> 
land  prom  the  best  Poets.  Globe  Bvo. 
9t. ;  iSmo,  ar.  6d.  net. 

ROSSBTTI  (Christina).  — Spbakino  Likb> 
NESSBS.  Illust  by  A.  Hughes.  Cr.Svo.  ii,td 

RUTH  AND  HER  FRIENDS:  A  Story 
POR  Girls.    Illustrated.    Globe  Sva   t«.  && 

ST.  JOHNSTON  (A.).  — Camping  amono 

Cannibals.   Cr.  Svo.   ^t.  id, 
Charlib  Asgarde:  The  Story  op  a 

Friendship.    Illustrated  by  Hugh  Thom* 

SON.   Cr.  Svo.    s<. 

"ST.  OLAVE'S"  (Author  of).  Illustrated. 
Globe  Svo. 

When  I  was  a  Little  Girl.    at.  td, 
NiNB  Years  Old.    at.  6d. 
When  Papa  Comes  Home.    4r.  6d. 
Pansik's  Flour  Bin.    4/.  6d. 

STEWART  (Aub-ey).- The  Tale  op  Troy. 
Done  into  English.   Globe  Svo.    3«.  (xL 

TENNYSON  (Hon.  Hallam).— Tack  and 
the  Bean-Stalk.  English  Hexameters. 
Illust.  by  R.  Caldbcott.    Fcp.  4to.    31. 6d, 

"WANDERING  WILLIE"  (Author  of).— 
Conrad  the  Squirrel.   Globe  Svo.  at.  td, 

WARD  (Mrs.  T.  Humphry).— Milly  and 
Olly.  With  Illustrations  by  Mrs.  Alma 
Tadbma.   Globe  Svo.    at.ftd. 

WEBSTER  (AugusuX— Daffodil  and  thb 
(]roAxaxicans.    Cr.  Svo.    fa. 

WILLOUGHBY  (F.).-Fairv  Guardians. 

lUustr.  bv  TowNLEY  Green.  Cr.  Svo.  s'- 
WOODS  (M.  A.X  (Su  Collections,  p.  17.) 
YONGE  (Charlotte  M.).— The  Princb  and 

the  Page.   Cr.  Svo.    v.  6</. 
A  Book  OF  Golden  Deeds.  iSmo.  9«.&/. 

net.    Gl.  Svo,  at. — Abridged  Edit.  xSmo.  it. 

Lances  op  Lynwood.    Cr.  Svo.     at.  6d. 

P's  AND  Q's ;  and  Little  Lucy's  Won- 
derful Globe.  Illustrated.  Cr.  Sva  31. 6d. 
A  Storehouse  of   Stories,     a  \ols. 

Globe  Svo.   at,  6d.  each. 
The  Population  op  an  Old  Pear. 

Tree  ;  or.  Stories  of  Insect  Life.    From  E. 

Van  Bruyssel.    Illustr.    Gl.  Sva    at.  6d. 

ZOOLOGY. 

Comparativt  Anatomy— Praeticdl  Zoologf— 
Entomology— Ornithology, 

{Stt  alto  Biology  ;  Natural  History  ; 
Physiology.) 

Oomiwratlve  Anatomy. 

FLOWBR(Prof.  W.  H.).— An  Introductiok 
to  thb  Osteology  of  the  Mammalia. 
Illustrated.  3rd  Edit.,  revised  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Hans  Gadow,  Ph.D.  Cr.Svo.  iot.6d. 

HUMPHRY  (Prof.  Sir  G.  M.).— Obsbrya- 
TioNs  IN  Myology.   Svo.   6r. 

LANG  (Prof.  Arnold).— Text-Book  of  Com> 
PARATivE  Anatomy.  Transl.  bv  H.  M.  aad 
M.  Bernard.  Preface  by  Pror.  E.  Habc- 
kbl.   Illustr.   a  vols.  Svo.   Part  L    ijt.  net. 

PARKER  (T.  Jeffery).— A  Coursb  op  In* 

STRUCTION     IN     ZOOTOMY    (VeRTBBRATA). 

Illustrated.   Cr.  Sva    it  6d. 


ZOOLOGY. 


woLocnr. 

•    Oomparmtt?*  AaMtnaj-^rnHmmtd. 

PETTIORBW  (J.  B«U).-Thb  Physiology 
or  THB  Circulation  in  Plants,  in  thn 
LowBR  Animau,  and  in  Man.    8va     im. 

BHUFBLDT  (R.  W.)i-Thb  Myology  op 
THB  Ravbn  ICtrvtu  e»rm*  Simumiut).  A 
Quid*  to  th*  Study  of  the  Muscular  System 
in  Birds.    Illustnuad.   8vo.    ly.  net. 

«riBDURSHBIM(Prar.  R.X-Elbmbnt8  op 

THB   COMPARATIVB   AnATOMV   OP   VbRTB- 

bratbs.   Ad^ptad  by  W.  Nbwton  Parkbr. 
With  Additions.    Illustrattd.    Bvo.    i*i.6d. 

PTAOtlOAl  l00l0C7. 
HOWBS  (Pfof.  O.  B.).— An  Atlas  op  Prac- 
tical Elbmbntart  Biology.    Witii  a  Pra- 
fiuM  by  Prof.  Huxlby.    4to.    14*. 

HUXLEY  (T.  HO  and  MARTIN  (H.  N.X- 
A  CouRSB  OP  Practical  Instruction  in 
Elbmbntary  Biology.  Revised  and  ex- 
tended by  Prof.  G.  B.  Howbs  and  D.  H. 
Scott, PI1.D.   Cr.tvo.    tot.6d. 

THOMSON  (Sir  C.  Wyville).— Thb  Voyacb 
-  OP  THB  "Challbngbr"  :  Thb  Atlantic. 

Witii  Illustrations,  Coloured  Maps,  Charts, 

ttc     svols.    Bva    45«. 

i 


THOMSON  (Sir  C  Wyville)i— Thb  Dbpth* 
OP  THB  Sba.  An  Account  of  tlM  Results  of 
the  Dradginf  Cruiias  of  H.M.SS.  "Lifht. 
ning"  and  •'^Porcupine."  lUIUn-io.  With 
Illustrations,  Mmts,  and  Plans.  Bvo.  3U.Ml 

Bntomolog7< 
BUCKTON  (G.  B.)b— Monograph  op  thb 
British  Cicad^b,  or  TBTTiGiOiB.    a  vols. 
33«.  &/.  each  net :  or  in  8  Partt.   B«.  each  net. 

LUBBOCK  (Sir  John).— Thb  Origin  and 
Mbtamorphosbs  op  Insbcts.  Illustrated. 
Cr.  Bvo.    3«.  6d. 

SCUDDER  (S.  H.X— Fossil  Insbcts  op 
North  Ambrica.  Map  and  Plates,  a 
vols.    4ta    gor.  net. 

Ornithology. 

COUES  (Elliott).— Kby  to  North  Ambrican 
Biros.    Illustrated.   Bvo.    a/,  at. 

Handbook  op  Firld  and  Gbnbral  Or- 
nithology.   Illustrated.  'Bvo.    lof.  net. 

FOWLER(W.W.).  (.Jm  Natural  History.) 

WHITE  (Gilbert).  {JSu  Natural  History.) 
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